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PRESIDENT’S FOREWORD 


The movement of 1857-59, by whatever name one may 
be inclined to designate it, was not an isolated movement 
organised and led by some well-known figures enjoying all- 
India fame. The people of India had never accepted the 
rule of the East India Company with alacrity and the latter 
half of the 18th and the first quarter of the 19th century 
saw movements in different parts of the .country to arrest 
or overthrow the growing power of the Company, helped 
and furthered largely by sections of Indians themselves In 
the earlier years such resistance was naturally organised by 
the ruling Rajas and Nawabs and latterly when the 
Company’s power became more and more consolidated and 
the ruling chiefs were eliminated one after another, the dis¬ 
content sank among the masses and remained smouldering 
and could not express itself for want of leaders, organisation 
and resources. A series of events and actions by the 
Company’s Agents drove the discontent further down and 
spread it to wider dimensions. What is now the State of 
hihar had its share in these movements both before and 
af ter the Revolt of 1857-59. It would not be correct to regard 
the earlier movements as purely political movements for the 
freedom of the country. They were occasioned and inspired 
partly by religious considerations also. Whether we look 
at the Wahabi movement which started long before 1857, 
about; 1822, and lasted in some form or other till about 
1868 with its headquarters at Patna, or whether we consider 
the risings of the Santhais and the Mundas, they had all 
a religious background no less than the great movement of 
1857-59. The rising of 1857-59 in which Bihar played a 
notable part and which covered practically the entire prov¬ 
ince with Shahabad under the leadership of Babu Kumvar 
bmgh as the spearhead, was suppressed with a ruthless¬ 
ness which struck awe and is remembered even now. It 
resulted in the abolition of the rule of the East India 
Company and the establishment of the rule by the Queen 
of England. 1 he policy of annexation and expansion was re- 
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aced by a double-edged policy of extending political reforms 
and firmly dealing with all practical expression of effective 
opposition to British rule. In course of time the smouldering 
embers of nationalism burst into a flame and were transformed 
into a movement for the freedom of the country' from 
foreign rule culminating in the attainment of independence 
in 1947 and the establishment of the Republic in 1950. 

Whether it was a religio-political movement or purely con¬ 
stitutional agitation, a violent revolutionary movement or a 
non-violent revolutionary movement of Satyagraha under the 
inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, Bihar made sig¬ 
nificant contributions to it. The fascinating story is told 
by Dr. K. K. Datta of the Patna University in an interesting 
and attractive manner. It is at the same time well-authen¬ 
ticated, based as it is, on all available sources including 
official documents, despatches, unpublished records and 
private correspondence. Though Bihar was just one of the 
regions where the movement of 1857-59 spread practically 
throughout the province, it had a special significance and 
the subsequent contributions of Bihar as a whole were in 
keeping with its traditions. It may be a mere coincidence 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s first great experiment in Satyagraha 
in India was made in Ghamparan in Bihar, but the success 
which attended it and the model it provided to the rest 
of the country were of the utmost importance. During the 
various phases of our freedom struggle of which the Indian 
National Congress under Gandhiji’s leadership became the 
principal instrument, the people of Bihar gave a good account 
of themselves. It is a record which not only the people in 
this State but others may also study with profit. I am sure 
similar accounts prepared about the part played by other 
States in the "freedom movement would be equally instructive. 

I admire Dr. K. K. Datta’s labours in collecting and 
collating so much material and presenting it in the shape of 
this readable volume. Let me hope this work would commend 
itself to the public. I congratulate the author on his work 
and the Bihar Government on their sponsoring this project. 

Rajendra Prasad. 


PREFACE 

A true history of our nation’s struggle for freedom has 
supreme importance in these days of an all-pervading renais¬ 
sance throughout our country, generating potent efforts for 
salutary transformations in different spheres of life, political, 
economic, social and cultural. Our ancient past is undoubt¬ 
edly a marvellous source of inspiration for the onward march 
of our New India on rational lines. Our recent past also, 
marked by unceasing and heroic endeavours for emancipation 
from alien yoke, through trials, tribulations, sacrifices, suffer¬ 
ings and tears of the millions of our countrymen, under the 
guidance of our patriots and mostly under the spiritual leader¬ 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi, is full of weighty lessons for us 
in this period of dynamic changes in human society, which 
are causing a revaluation of the values of life in India as in 
other parts of the world. 

Bihar, the classic land of Indian civilisation, where human 
genius unfolded itself in manifold petals age after age, has 
played a highly significant role in the successive phases of 
our national struggle till the attainment of freedom. In fact, 
it was here at Champaran that the Father of the Nation 
made his first successful experiment in India’s new national¬ 
ism, characterised by emphasis on Truth, Love, and Non¬ 
violence, for the relief of tormented humanity from various 
agonies.. Response of Bihar to the country’s clarion call for 
liberty in different periods was spontaneous, splendid and 
fruitful. 

To sponsor the work of writing a comprehensive and 
documentary history of “FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN 
BIHAR” has been one of the most magnificent acts of its 
Government. In 1952 the Government of Bihar asked me to 
undertake it, and I obeyed their mandate. I submitted to 
the Chief Minister, Dr. S.K. Sinha, that I should be permitted 
to prepare this work as a student of history, according to the 
scientific methods of historical research. With his intellectual 
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Rude, Dr. Sinha very kindly gave me this freedom, neede 
much for a historical work, and'himself Issued letters, 
emphasising this standpoint, to many in Bihar to assist me 
by supplying materials for this work from private sources, 
besides giving me access to all Government records. I own 
full responsibility for the views expressed in this work. 

T knew that by agreeing to write this history, I was 
undertaking an uphill task. But for the last four years I have 
dedicated myself to this sacred task with the conscience of 
a student of history, and have tried to accomplish it in my 
own humble way in the midst of my various other engage¬ 
ments. I offer it to my countrymen as a tribute of my regard 
for them. I must confess that for me it has been the fulfil¬ 
ment of a mission,—a great education too. I have tried to 
write the different chapters of this book in the background 
of what happened not only in other parts of India but in 
different countries of the world. Indeed, our historical studies 
should never be exclusive. What happens in one quarter of 
the globe very often produces tremendous repercussions in 
other regions. 

For the preparation of this work, I have made an ex¬ 
haustive study of numerous published books, .Reports of the 
various all-India and Provincial (now State) Organisations, 
Government Reports and Publications of other kinds, and 
Journals and Newspapers. Unpublished Records of the Nation¬ 
al Archives of India, New Delhi, the State Archives in West 
Bengal, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh and the Divisional and 
District Record offices in Bihar, have proved to be verit¬ 
able mines of information. Unpublished statements, letters, 
autobiographies and papers of other kinds, collected by me 
from private sources, have also supplied plenty of important 
information. Materials have been collected from all those 
sources with due scrutiny, and relevant extracts have been 
quoted from original papers. 

To Dr. Rajenclra Prasad, the President of India, one of 
the noblest apostles of renascent India and the very soul of 
nationalism in Bihar, I am profoundly grateful for his very 
great kindness in writing the FOREWORD to this humble 
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rk of mine. I owe a heavy debt of gratitude to our C: 
mister, Dr. S. K. Sinha, for his unfailing assistance to me 
in every way in this work of national importance and to our 
Finance Minister, Dr. A. N. Sinha, for his kind encouragement 
to me in various ways, even by supplying me with some of his 
personal correspondence relating to the freedom movement. 

After I had sent this Preface to the Press, Bihar 
sustained a great loss in the death of one of its pioneer 
patriots, Dr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha. It is to be deeply 
regretted that one like himself, who took so much interest 
in this work, did not survive to see it in its finally printed 
form. I offer my most respectful homage to the memory of 
the departed soul and pray for its eternal rest in Heaven. 

In fact, completion of this work would have been impos¬ 
sible without the generosity and kindness of Dr. S.K. Sinha 
and his Government. They not only threw open to 
me all their records but were also pleased to comply 
with all my legitimate requests in connection with this 
work. I must, gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to 
those of my illustrious countrymen, who most generously 
gave me copies of various materials and statements, based 
on their personal experiences through their intimate associa¬ 
tion with our freedom’s battle. I am particularly grateful 
in this respect to the authorities of the Bihar Provincial Congress 
Committee , the Sadaqat Ashram and the Bihar Vidyapith, who 
kindly placed their entire library at my disposal and helped 
me in other ways too. Consideration of space does not per¬ 
mit me to mention their names individually here. But I 
have pointed out their respective contributions in the detail¬ 
ed bibliography. I am thankful to Shri L. P. Singh, I.C.S., 
Shri C. K. Raman, I.C.S., Shri M. S. Rao, I.C.S., Shri B. D. 
Pande, I.C.S., Shri S. J. Majumdar, I.C.S., Shri J. C. 
Mathur, I.C.S., Shri S. V. ‘ Sohoni, I.C.S., Shri K. 
Abraham, I.A.S., Shri U. K. Ghosh, I.A.S., Shri R. T. 
Sinha, I.A.S., and to Shri R. B. Lai, I.A.S., for the help 
that I received from each one of them. 

I am under an obligation to the staff of the State Cen¬ 
tral Archives, Bihar, particularly to two of my ex-pupils, 
Shri Narayan Saran, M.A., and Shri Aditya Prasad Jha, 
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Prof. Surajdeo Narain, M.A., of L. S. College, Muzaffarpur, 
who is no longer with us in this world, collected some valu¬ 
able materials in north Bihar. May his soul rest in peace in 
Heaven ! I am highly thankful to my beloved colleagues, Dr. 
H. R. Ghosal of L. S. College, Muzaffarpur, Prof. Gupteshwar 
Nath, M. A. (retired Professor of History, Ranchi College), 

• and Dr. Ram Saran Sharma, M.A., Ph. D. (London) and 
Prof. Birnla Prasad, M.A., of the History Department, Patna 
University, for their ungrudging assistance to me in the 
collection of materials from different parts of the State of 
Bihar. My thanks are elite to two youthful colleagues of 
mine, Shri Jagdish Chandra Jha, M.A., of the History De¬ 
partment, Patna College, and Shri Birendra Kumar Sinha, 
M.A., of the History Department, B. N. College, for kindly 
helping me in getting details about the district of Purnea, 
to a Research Assistant of mine, Shri F. Balkhi, for the 
trouble he has taken in supplying me with information from 
certain sources, to three other Research Assistants, Shri 
Surendra Prasad Sinha, M.A., Shri Jadunandan Prasad, M.A., 
and Shri Bhuvaneshwar Prasad, M.A., and to Shri Tara 
Prasad Lai Das and Shri Ash ok Sen for the assistance that 
they gave me. 1 am very much obliged to Shri. Upendra 
Maharathi, one of the famous artists of our country, for pre¬ 
paring the cover design and also for supplying me with 
several important photographs. 

No one is more conscious than myself of the various im¬ 
perfections of this work. For these, I crave indulgence of 
my learned readers, whose constructive suggestions would be 
most gratefully accepted by me for incorporation in any 
subsequent edition of the book. 


K. K. Datta, 

Patna University, Patna-5 


India. 
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GLOSSARY 


A 

Abwabs —Cesses, Imposts 
Ahimsa —Non-Violence 
Ahir —Cowherd 

Arnla —Subordinate officers or agents 
Anwar-ul-Ulema -—Light of ( Chief 
among ) the Ulema (Clergy) 
Arati -A ceremony performed by 
offering lamps and some 
other sacred things 
Assamiwm —Revenue settlements 

made with the proprietor 
in detail; a system of indigo 
cultivation. 

Aumil —Collector of revenues 
Azcin—Ca\\ for prayer of the 
(Muslims) 

B 

Baggi —Carriage drawn by a pair c>f 
horses 

Baky-a ticca —Residuary contract 
Rarahil —A menial servant, Runner 
Barkandazes —Matchlockinen, Guards 
Bazar -^Market 
Bedesia —Foreigner 
Begari —Forced labour 
Beth Begari —- ,5 

Benares Chadar —Benares-made wrap¬ 
per or bed-sheets 
Biuijan —Devptiotial song 
Bhusha —Straw 

Bigha —A unit of land measurement 
Bongas —Deities, Spirits \ '. 

Budmashes-~ Bad Characters, Vag¬ 
rants 

Bundobast —Settlement 
Bundobust Bhojabb Putwarryse —Settle¬ 
ment to be made by the 
Patwari (see under Patwar- 
ri) 

C 

Chabootra —Raised platform 
Charkha —Handjoom 


Charsa Mahal —a Kind of cess 
Chaukidar —Watchman*, Police watch¬ 
men * 

Chaukidari —Duty of a watchman 
Catcher ies {Katcheri)— Court; Public 
'office for receipt of revenue 

D 

Daffadar —An officer corresponding 
to the rank of a Sergeant 
Dak(Dawk) —Post lor the conveyance 
of letters \ \ 

Damin-i~Koh~ % Skirts of 'tjie Hills * 
Durbar —Hall of - audience 
Darshan —Sight, Interview • 
Daroga— Inspector H of Police, Head 
of an office . 

Dasturi —Customary dues or perqui¬ 
sites paid to servants 
Dastur-ul-Amal —Code of instruction's 
for ‘revenue officers \ 

Dandali —Unit of measurement A 
Dawat-Puja —A religious' festival 
Dehat —Interior rural parts 
Deorhi-Mahal —Threshold of a palace 
Dfiarti Aba —-Father of the world 
Dhoos —Nickname of the Arrah 
House where the English 
Officers of the Shahabad 
District took shelter during 
the Movement of 1857-59 
Diwati —Steward, Superintendent of 
lands and the collection of 
revenue 

Darkhast Manzoor— Petition accepted 

E 

Ekka —Hackney-carriage 
Ekkawala —Driver .of a hackney- 
carriage 

Elaka —Specified area 
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F 

Fakir —-Religious mendicant, Devotee 
Farkawan —A kind of cess 
Fatwa —Religious edict, Decree 
Firman -—Royal order or deed ol grant 
Faujdari court —Grim ini court 
Faujdari Nazir —Office Superinten¬ 
dent of Criminal Court 

G 

Ganda —An aggregate of four 
Ghat —Landing place 
Gomasta —An agent 

H 

Haj —Pilgrimage to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina 
Hajat —Police lock-up 
Hakim —Physician 
Harara —Intoxicant drink 
Hartal —Strike 
Hat— Market-place, Mart 
Hisab —Account 
Hukoomat —Overlordsh ip 
Hukumnamah —Order 
Hunda —Settlement of unprofitable 
land to unwilling tenants at 
exorbitant rates 

I 

Ijara —Contract 
Ijlay (Ijlas )—Court or office 
ljmal —-Joint occupancy 
Ilakadar —Person responsible for 
payment, of village rents 
Htifa— Resignation, Surrender 
Istifa Bundobust — Settlement after 
surrender 

J 

Jama —Amount of assessment 
Jamabandi— Settlement and accounts 
of revenue 

Jamadar —A subordinate officer of 
Police 

Jihad —Religious war 

K 

Kabuliyat—Dec d of Acceptance 



Katha —Unit of land measure 
(1/20 of a bigha) 

Khadi — Hand-made clothes 
Khalifa —Successor 
K/msamad —Flattery 
Kharai —stack of chaff 
Khali an —Record of Rights 
Kisan —Cultivator 
Kist —Instalment 

Kothi—A small pucca building, 
Factory or warehouse 
Kushki— A system ofland tenure 
Kurlauli —A system ofland tenure 

L 

Laggi -Bamboo pole 
Lohia —Made of iron 

M 

Mahajun —Money-lender 
Maidan —Field 
Malik —Proprietor 

Mehdi —The 12th Imam of the Shias 
Masnad —Throne 
Maharaj —Sovereign, Lord 
Mantra —Religious formulae, incan¬ 
tations 

Mohalla— A ward or section of a 
town 

Mofmsil —Interior area 
Mokarrari— Fixed tenure in perpe¬ 
tuity 

Mosammat — Prefix oi a female 
Monza — Village 

Mukhtar— A person authorized to 
act or plead for some one 
else 

Munshi —Writer, clerk 
Murgikhana —Chicken-house 
Muthia —A system of collection in 
kind 

N 

Naib Daraga— Deputy Inspector of 
Police 

JVaib Hakim Allah —Deputy to the 
Supreme Officer 
JVujeeb-V olunteer Guards 
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IX 


O 

] fneiwar ( IImidwar ) - 
plicant 


-Candidate,'Ap- 


Pucca —Built of concrete and bricks 
Palki —Palanquin 
Panda —Priest 
Parwana —Order 

Porgana—' An administrative division 
Patti —Portion or share of a village 
Pattidar— Holder of a share in a 
coparcenary tenure 
Parti— -Fallow; unc ultivated 
Purdah —Veil 
Pracharaks —Pr eachci s 
Panchayat —Council of village elders 
Paxnkhurcha —A cess 
Panch Five —Council of five persons 
Paiwari —Accountant (village) 
Peeadah —Literally footman, peon 
Phirangiya — (Feringiya) Europeans 

a 

Qjisida —A long ode of eulogy 
R 

Robkaree ( Rubicaree )-—Proceedings 
(of a case) 

Rakshas —Demons 

Russad —Provisions, Stores of grain 

S 

Sahib —Gentleman 
Sa laam— -Saluta tibn 
Salaar Jung —Commander-xn-Chief 
Saikar Saliitation, Sir 

Sannyasi— Hermit, Recluse, Mendi¬ 
cant ' 

Sarbarakar —Managing agent 
Sardari —Chieftainship 
Satta —Deed of Contract or Agree¬ 
ment 

Satyagiaha— -Peaceful non - co - opera¬ 
tion 

Serishladar —Office clerk 


Seva Samiti —Social Service unit 
Shamiana —Canopy 
Sharbat— Sweet drink 
Sharahbeshi^-Enhanced rent 
Sirkar —Cover nment 
Sipahi —Soldier, guard 
Snatakas —Gr aduat.es 
Sowar —Mounted soldier 
Subahdar —Governor of a suba 
(Province) 

Suddhi —Reconversion to one’s own 
religion 


Tabligh —Propagation of faith 
Tahsildar —Collector of revenue 
Talbana —Daily wages 
Tandam —Hackney carriage 
Tattu —Pony 

Tawan —Fine, Demurrage 
Ttrai —Sub-mountainous region 
Ticca ( Thika )—Contract, Farm 
Tinkathia —A system of land tenure 
in which the tenant was 
forced to set apart 3 Kathas 
for cultivating certain speci¬ 
fied seeds 
Tirlfifr—Pilgrimage 
Thana —Police station 
Thikadar —Contractor 
Thikadari —Farming, contract 
Tokedar —Village functionary 
Tola —Part of a village 
Tuar —A kind of pulse * 


U 


Ulema —Clergy 
Urzee —Petition 


Vakeel —Pleader, Agent 

Z 

Ziraib —A system of indigo „ culti¬ 
vation 

Johar~ Midday, time after the sun 
has just passed the meridian 








Chapter I 

BIHAR AND THE INDIAN MOVEMENT OF 1857-59 
“... .the movement in Shahabad assumed all the dignity of a 
national revolt.' 1 '’ samuells 

Background, Genesis and Mature: 

B IHAR’S role in the history of India’s successful struggle 
for freedom has been highly significant and inspiring. No 
doubt the verdict ofPlassey (23rd June, 1757) was in favour 
of the English East India Company. But their rising sup¬ 
remacy was challenged in the course of a few years, first by 
Mir Qasim alone (1762-63) and again in 1764 by a confeder¬ 
acy of three allies, Mir Qasim, Shuja-ud-daulah, the Nawab 
of Oudh, and Shah Alam II, Emperor of Delhi. A British 
military officer, with experience of Indian affairs, remarked 
in 1857: “From the days of Mir Kasim Ally, Patna had 
always been a rebellious city.” Conjunction of some favour¬ 
able circumstances helped the English to overpower the 
allied powers at Buxar on the 23rd October, 1764, and Buxar 
supplemented the work of Plassey in “riveting the shackles 
of the Company’s rule upon Bengal and Bihar.” 

For a century alter this the expansion of the British domi¬ 
nion in India, and the growth of an indo-British administrative 
system, naturally conducted India through manifold processes 
of transition- -political, economic, social and cultural. This, 
for various reasons, generated fumes of discontent of which 
there were occasionally open manifestations in anti-British out¬ 
breaks in different parts of this vast country including Bihar. 

The insurrection of Raja Chait Singh of Banaras 1 had 
repercussions on the contiguous province of Bihar. Some of 
the Bihar Zamindars, discontented with the English Com- 

. 1* Exact nature of this insurrection and its influence deserve to be 
critically studied in a separate monograph. 
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y, rose against it and espoused the cause of Chart Singfr 
On the 29th August, 1781, Mr. Grome, the Collector of Saran, 
wrote to Mr. Ross':—“Reza Cooly Cawn, formerly the 
Aumil of Sasaram, is at this time with Raja Cheyt Singh. 
Many of the inhabitants of that district, and probably Oo- 
jains, a tribe of Rajpoots, are sincerely attached to him. 
Petambar Singh, of the family of the Ticcari Raja, is most 
intimately connected with Cheyt Singh, and his dependants 
are remarkably good soldiers. He has also a number of 
horsemen in his pay.” It is stated in a letter of Mr. Ross 
to Major Hardy, commanding the Patna Militia, dated the 
6th October, 1781, that “One Fatteh Shah was giving trouble 
in Saran at this period, while several Zamindars and others 
in the jurisdiction of the Revenue Chief of Patna armed and 
clothed their dependants in the military accoutrements of 
the Company.” Narain Singh, Zamindar of Seres and 
Kutumbah (in the Gaya district), also then resisted the 
march of the Company’s troops near Ramnagar at the foot 
of the Sasaram hills 9 . For this he was arrested and sent 
as a state prisoner to Dacca on the 5th March, 1786. Raja 
Akbar AH Khan of Narhat and Samai (in the Gaya district) 
also rose against the Company at this time. 1 2 3 

After the treaty of 21st January, 1798, between the Eng¬ 
lish East India Company and Saadat Alt of Oudh, by which 
the latter was recognised as the Nawab of Oudh, Wazir Ali, 
another claimant to the masnad of Oudh, was sent to Banaras 
to live there as a pensioner. Discontented with this lot, Wazir 
Ali planned an all-India conspiracy against the English and 
had some confederates in Bihar, including Raja Mitrajit 
Singh of Tikari in the old Bihar district of the Patna Division. 4 

1. On the death of Mr. William Maxwell, Mr. James Lindsay Ross 
took charge of the office of Revenue Chief on. the 20t.h, August, 1781, 
which he held till the 18th October, when he was relieved by Mr. 
William Augustus Brooke. 

2. Hand, Early English Administration of Bihar, bp. 8-10. 

3. Ibid, pp. iO-14. 

4. I have given a detailed account of it in rny paper in c ‘ The Con¬ 
spiracy of Wazir Ali,” published in the Proceedings of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, 1937. 
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In fact, there was a strong undercurrent of discon.„„ 
m Bihar against the English East India Company for various 
reasons, even before 1857. In 1845-46, when ill the course 
of the First Anglo-Sikh War the English were faced with a 
. grave situation due to, stubborn arid formidable resistance 
of the Sikh Army, and “all the resources of the (Company’s) 
Government” were being- drawn to the North-Western 
Frontier’ there was a plan at Patna, to assail and uproot their 
authority. About, it, the British military officer, ' already 
referred to, wrote in 1857: “Even so lately as 1846, its 
(Patna’s) Mahoinedan nobility had endeavoured to take 
advan tage of our balanced fortunes on the banks of the Sutlej. 
They had then succeeded in corrupting some of the native 
officers and sepoys stationed at Dinapore.” 9 


William Tayler, Commissioner of the Patna Division*, 
till the month of August 1857, thus referred to it: “For some 
years past, this city (Patna) has been considered a very sink 
of disaffection and intrigue. In 1846, a dangerous plot was 
detected, in which many of the Mahomedans of Patna, 
and the neighbouring districts were concerned and in 
which attempts had been made to tamper with the Sepoys. . 

-.That the conspiracy of 1846, was but a branch of a 

more general plot is the opinion of many who are well 
acquainted with the country, and that the object of that 
conspiracy was the destruction of the English, the overthrow 
of the British Government and the re-estabiishment of a Maho- 
madan dynasty, is, I imagine beyond all doubt.” 1 2 * 4 

It is significant to note, on the authority of recently dis¬ 
covered evidence, that Kunwar Singh of Jagdishpur, the Bihar 


1. Kaye, A History of the S poy War, vol. I. p. 66 . 

2 . The Mutiny of the Bengal Army, p. 174. 

J. 1 he districts comprising the division of Patna were six in nurn ber, viz: 
Patna Capital Patna Shahabad Capital Arrah 

Bchar ,, Gaya Tirhut „ Muzaffatpur 

Sirran „ . Chapra Champaran ,, Motihari 

these districts contained about 24000 square.miles and had a population of 
upwards of five rpillions. The population of . Patna was 'estimated at about 
400,000 ol whom about 1 were Muhammadans.- Tavler, ‘Our Crisis'., pp. 4 . 7 . 
.4. Ibid, p. 5 ’ 
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ro of the Movement of 1857-59, was also suspected by t 
.nglish of being involved in this anti-British plot of 1845-46'. 

The Magistrate of Patna, while giving an account of 
it to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal in his 
letter, dated the 27th, December, 1845, noted: “I have 
received information that Baboo Koomar Singh one of 
the most influential Zemindars in the neighbourhood and 
a * resident in the Shahabad district is supposed to be also 
implicated in this conspiracy—it is a well known fact that 
this Baboo during the late excitements, on account of the 
prisoners, came to this city (Patna) and was in communica¬ 
tion with Raliut Alee.” “i have received letters,” communi¬ 
cated Mr. Elphinstone Jackson, officiating Magistrate of 
Shahabad, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
on the 23rd, January, 1846, “containing the information that 
Baboo Koour Sing, a most influential Zemindar in this 
district, and a man most highly popular with all the inhabi¬ 
tants of Arrah and other towns of Shahabad, is suspected of 
being leagued with the Patna conspirators and that letters 
bearing his seal have been discovered clearly proving his 
guilt.” The Bengal Government did not approve of Kunwar 
Singh’s arrest apprehending that it “may have the effect of 
exciting the people to opposition.” 

Ishree Prasad, a Deputy Magistrate at Patna, wrote to the 
Commissioner of Patna, on the 27th, August, 1870: “In 1845 
many Rajahs and Zamindars of Bihar Province having con¬ 
spired had tried to tamper with Regiment No. 1 (under Major 

Rowcroft). a . Monshee Rahut Alee was the principal 

person who managed through Sheikh Peer Bux, a Monshee 
of the Regiment and the Pundit (Durga Pershud, Dugra 
Prasad) of it, whose name I do not know, to plant Mutiny 
in the Regiment. The Regiment was promised six months’ 
pay in advance and a day was fixed for the rising. A Havil- 
dar of the Regiment gave information to the Commanding 

1. J.'J. Hall, Two Months at Arrah, p. 58. Some valuable documents 
regarding it have been discovered in the Record Room of the Commissioner 
of Patna. 

2. Two other Regiments at Dinapore were also sought to be influenc¬ 
ed but with no success. Kaye, op. cit., vol. I, p. 308. 
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cer of the same. The Monshee and the Pandit of tf 
egimenf- were arrested and many letters from several Zamin- 
dars and influential men showing their connection with the 
conspiracy were found in their possession. The Pundit and 
the Monshee confessed. Monshee Rahut Ally and Khaja 
Hasan All Khan, an influential man. ...were arrested. The 
letters criminating Monshee Rahut Ali found then, still exist 
in the Patna Foujdaree records 1 2 * * * * * . The letters bearing the 
seal of Babu Kunwar Singh of Jagdeespore are available in 
the said records. The investigation went on for a long time 
and it ended thus in 1846. That the Monshee and the Pan¬ 
dit, notwithstanding their confession, did not identify Rahut 
Ally and Khaja Hasan AH Khan and consequently they were 
released. Only the Monshee and the Pundit of the Regiment 
were imprisoned, and Maulvi Neaz Alee, the Law officer of 
Patna, Burkut Ullah, the Government pleader of the Civil 
Court, Patna, and Meer Bakar, Daroga of Kolguat, Patna, 
were dismissed.... From a Robkaree existing in Foujdari 
records of Patna it appears that Khaja Hasan Ali Khan was 
released by the order of the Superintendent. 8 of Police con¬ 
tained in a letter, dated the 27th October, 1846. It is worth 
notice that several Zamindars and influential persons were 
exposed in 1846. Though by their influence they carried ofF 
their days and succeeded to screen themselves then, yet in 1857 
all became known. For instance, Moulvie Alee Kureem was sus¬ 
pected in 1846, in 1857 he was declared an open rebel, though 
escaped under the amnesty. Baboo Kunwar Singh of Jagdees¬ 
pore was accused in 1846. It is useless to say what happened 
ot him in 1857. One Hasan Ali Khan, a police Jamadar in 
Tirhut, was suspected in 1846, and he was hanged in 1857,” 

1. Copies of these have been recently traced. 

2. Shri F. Balkhi, a Research Assistant of mine, has supplied to me 

the following information about Munshi Rahut Ali and Hasan Ali Khan:— 

(a) Munshi Rahut Ali was an influential Zamindar of Neora 

village. He was a relation of Sir Ali Imam, and was the grand¬ 
father of M, Zamuddin, Principal of the Law College (1921). 

He had built a tower in which holes had been made for 

firing guns. 

(b) Hasan Ali Khan was the grand-father of Justice Khwaia 
Muhammad Noor. 


MiN/sr^ N 
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There were discontent and ope.n risings also among some 
of the Adivasis of Chotanagpur and among the Santals. 
Thus in 1831-32 smouldering discontent found expression in 
a rising of the Coles in Chotanagpur. 1 2 More formidable 
than this was the movement 1 ' organised by the Santals in 
1855-57 in a wide area extending from the vicinity of Burd- 
wan to Bhagalpur, under the leadership of four brothers, 
Sidhu, Kanhu, Chand and Bhoirab, who were inhabitants of 
village Bhagnadihi near Barhait in the heart, of the Daman 
area of the Rajmahal subdivision of the district of Santa! Para- 
ganas. Its causes were deeply rooted in the changing condi¬ 
tions of that period and its suppression caused enormous strain 
to the Company’s Government. 

The prevailing feeling of discontent against the Company’s 
Government in India among certain sections of its population 
were noticed by some important British officers. Writing in 
the Calcutta Review of 1851, Sir Henry Durand, who became 
later on the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, 
gave the following warning to his countrymen: “Retribution 
follows misgovernment with an iron step and crushes with 
inevitable ruin the children and the children’s children of an 
oppressing nation. Strange as it may seem to some of our 
readers, this idea is present amongst the millions of India.” 
William Tayler, officiating Commissioner of Patna, communi¬ 
cated to W. Grey, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
on the 27th June, 1855, as follows: “The minds of the people 
in these districts are at present in a very restless and disaffect¬ 
ed state arid they have generally conceived the idea that there 
is an intention on the part of Government to commence and 
carry through a systematic interference with their religion, 
caste, and their social customs.” 3 

1. There is a short account of this movement in Thornton’s History 
of the British Empire in India, Vol. I, pp. 202-204 and another account. in 
Calcutta Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 97. Supplementary information regarding 
it can be gathered from some unpublished original-records preserved in 
Divisional and District Record Rooms of Chotanagpur. 

2. K. K. Datta, The Santal Insurrection of 1855-57. 

■ 3. W. Ta>ler mentions it also in the following paragraph of his book¬ 

let, entitled, “Our Crisis ”, pp. 505-6:— 

“More than two years before the first appearance of an 
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In view of all these it: would not be correct to reg, 
e Revolt of 1855-59 as an isolated and sudden outbreak. 
Rather, it was the culmination of accumulated discontent in 
various quarters due to different factors for which the new 
alien masters of the country were thought to be responsible. 

There is no doubt that during the period of one century 
preceding 1857, marked by the rapid stride of British imperi¬ 
alism in India, which brought in its wake changes in different 
spheres of life, there were several elements of discontent against 
British rule, all of which being focussed into one produced 
the fierce flame of 1857-59. E. A. Samuells, successor of 
Tayler as Commissioner of Patna, recorded in his letter to 
Bengal Government, dated 25th September 1858: “From all 
the information which has reached me, I believe the mutiny 
to have been the result of causes long in operation.” Hedayet 
Ali Khan, a Subedar and Sirdar Bahadur in the Bengal Sikh 
Police Battalion, commanded by Captain T. Rattray, writes 
in a contemporary account of the movement, dated August 
1858: “All the above mentioned facts, viz, the carrying of 
the Army into Cabeel (Kabul), the erection of the hospital at 
Saharanpore, the issue of the order that all the sick men or 

insurrectionary spirit, I had, myself publicly reported to Govern¬ 
ment, that the minds of the Bihar people, and specially of the 
Mohammedans, were greatly disturbed, in consequence of reports 
that had been circulated of an intention on the part of the 
Government to interfere with their religious observances, and 
social customs. I pointed out the dangerous effects of certain 
measures in progress, and contemplation, the misconception which 
had arisen from the late order s regarding the messing and drinking 
vessels of the prisoners, the sudden establishment of an expensive 
educational machinery, and other matters of the kind of which 
the object was either unintelligible or misunderstood by a people 
who are profoundly ignorant and profoundly sensitive, on all 
points connected with their faith, customs and caste. 

This representation, thfe only notice I believe that has ever 
been given to the Government of the popular discontent, was 
found on enquiry to be correct, and was followed by a proclamation 
from Lieut. Governor, explaining the matters which had been 
misunderstod, and reassuring the people on the points on which 
theii fears had been excited.” Vide my article in Bengal : Past 
and Present , 1955. 
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imen, whether high or low caste, should resort for treatriK... 
this hospital, the swearing of recruits to go wherever they 
were ordered, the messing together in jails, cutting of beards 
of prisoners, and also of the Sepoys in a prescribed fashion, 
the annexation of Oudh, the observations of the missionaries, 
the introduction of the Rifle, and further the confiscation 
of the Jageers that had been granted for perpetuity by the 
Emperor of Delhi, the introduction of house tax, and the 
Sepoys being required to pay postage for their letters which 
they were not required to pay, all these facts combined to¬ 
gether and set the whole army and the country mad.” 1 2 

Opinions have long been sharply divided on the nature 
of this movement,—whether it was in meaning and origin 
mere military revolt or was the outburst of an organised con¬ 
spiracy aiming at the overthrow of the British Empire. Even 
persons directly connected with this movement have expressed 
diametrically opposite views regarding it. In the opinion 
of Sir John Lawrence it was nothing more than a military 
rising of which the cartridge incident was the proximate cause. a 
But Sir James Outram expressed the view that it was the re¬ 
sult of a Muhammadan conspiracy which utilised Hindu 
grievances to its own advantage. The cartridge incident, 
according to the latter view, “precipitated the Mutiny before 
it had been thoroughly organised and before adequate arrange¬ 
ment had been made for making Mutiny a first step to popular 
insurrection.” Taking a mean between these two views, a 
later writer, Mr. Innes, has observed that “the panic was 
engineered by political intriguers; but the insurrection was 
not organised. None of the Native rulers had made up their 
minds to rise. There is every indication that the Sepoys took 
their leap blindly in the dark, not knowing whither they were 
going. But there is also every indication that Nana Saheb 
on one side and a Mogul faction on the other had a great 
deal to do with working them up to take the leap, and that the 
Mogul faction at least had a tolerably definite idea of the use 
which was to he made of the leap when taken.” 3 Holmes 


1. K. K. Dalta, A Contemporary Account of the Indian Mutiny. 

2. Sir Charles Aitchison, Lord Lawrence, p. 74. 

3. Innes, A' Short History of the British m India, p. 307. 
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much the same view and writes that “before the stor, 

" the greased cartridges was circulated there was no definite 
plot for a general rising of the Bengal army, and it is improb¬ 
able that such a plot was formed even after the first muti¬ 
nies. .. .civil disturbances, except in a few isolated regions and 
on the part of a few embittered or fanatical groups, never 

amounted to rebellion.These rebellions (in Jhansi and 

Oudh) arose in consequence of the Mutiny, and there is np 
evidence that any of the rebels, except the Nana, conspired 
before it began.” 1 2 Sir Charles Aitchison, who wrote a 
biography of Lord Lawrence in 1892, observes that Lord 
Lawrence’s “view does not account for the phenomena, .the 
Mutiny of the army assumed in places the character of a par¬ 
tial rebellion of the people already made uneasy by military 
revolt, innovation and change.”® Prof. P. E. Roberts con¬ 
tradicts this opinion by stating that “on the whole in spite of 
the fact that in some districts the people seem to have risen 
before the sepoys, Lawrence’s view seems most nearly ap¬ 
proximate to the truth. We may assume, therefore, that the 
rising was mainly military in origin but it occurred at a time 
when, for various reasons, there was much social and politi¬ 
cal discontent, and that the mutineers were promptly joined 
by interested adventurers, who tried to give it a particular 
direction to suit their own scheme.” 3 4 

In the days of early revolutionary nationalism in India 
during the present century, appeared Shri V. D. Savarkar’s 
book on this movement which he described as the “Indian 
War of Independence, 1857”* Several others have in recent 
times subscribed to his view. 

The first manifestation of the movement of 1857-59 was 
naturally in the more inflammable quarters of the Sepoy 
Army of the English. But it is not correct to regard it as a 
mere military rising. In part two of the Narrative of the 
British Military Officer, referred to already, we read as follows 

1. Holmes, History of the Indian Mutiny. 

2 . Sir Charles Aitchison, Lord Lawrence, pp. 75-76. 

3. P.E.Roberts, History of British India, p. 361. 

4. First published in Holland in 1909 and proscribed. First authorised 
and public edition published in India in 1947. 
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The crisis came. At first, apparently, a mere milita! 
fnutiny, it speedily changed its character, and became a na¬ 
tional insurrection. The Rajpoot villages in Bihar, those in 
the districts of Benares, Azimgarh, Goruckhpore, in the entire 
Doab, comprising the divisions of Allahabad, Cawnpore, Meerut 
and Agra, in the provinces of Rohilkhand and Oudh, shook off 
our rule and declared war against us.” 1 Some contemporary 
records of the English East India Company, evidence of which 
has been utilised for the narrative that follows, refer to the 
active support of the common people behind this movement 
in Bihar. Mr. E. A. Samuells, Commissioner of the Patna 
Division, while communicating his impressions about the 
movement to Mr. A. R. Young, Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, in his letter, dated the 25th September, 1858, des¬ 
cribed it as “the great Indian rebellion” and observed that the 
“movement in Shahabacl assumed all the dignity of a national 
revolt, and was supported by many of the minor Zemindars 
and more or less openly by all the Rajput population of the 
District.” 

The movement of 1857-59 was indeed a gigantic and wide¬ 
spread challenge to British authority in this country. Lord 
Cromer significantly observed: “I wish the younger genera¬ 
tion of Englishmen would read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest the history of the Indian Mutiny: it abounds in lessons 
and warnings,” 3 The movement produced considerable 
apprehension in different quarters in England. 

•On Sunday, tl\e 27th September, 1857, a pastoral letter 
from Cardinal Wiseman was read in all the Roman Catholic 
churches in London „on the subject of the • ‘Mutiny 5 and 
directing that the following Sunday “should be set apart by 
the faithful as a clay of national• humiliation and prayer.” 3 
Already a Supplement to the London Gazette of Friday, the 
,25th September, 1857, had published the following proclama¬ 
tion, dated 24th September: “Victoria R.—We taking into 
our most serious consideration the grevious mutiny arid dis- 

1. 77 ie Mutiny of the Bengal Arpay ( December , 1857), p.53, 

- 2. Cambridge History of India, Vol.VJ, p,167. 

• 3. Charles Ball,, History K of the Indian Mutiny , Vol.II , p 420, 

* 


whists 
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ances which have broken out in India, and putting o 
ust in Almighty God that He will graciously bless our efforts 
for the restoration of lawful authority in that country, have 
resolved, and do, by and with the advice of our Privy 
Council, hereby command that a public day of solemn fast, 
humiliation and prayer, be observed throughout those parts 
of our United Kingdom called England and Ireland, on 
Wednesday, the 7th day of October next, that so both we and 
our people may humble ourselves before Almighty God in 
order to obtain pardon of our sins, and in the most devout 
and solemn manner send up our prayers and supplications 
to the Divine Majesty for imploring His blessing and assis¬ 
tance on our arms for the restoration of tranquillity; and we 
do strictly charge and command that the said day be reverent¬ 
ly and devoutly observed by all our loving subjects in England 
and Ireland, as they tender the favour of Almighty God and, 
for the better and more orderly solemnising the same we have 
given directions to the most reverend the Archbishops and 
the right reverend the Bishops of England and Ireland, to 
compose a form of prayer suitable to this occasion, to be used 
in all Churches, Chapels, and places of public worship, and 
to take care the same be timely dispersed throughout their 
respective dioceses.” 1 A similar proclamation was issued 
in Scotland, and in all parts of the United Kingdom the day 
was observed with solemnity. 

Some of the most distinguished British statesmen sought 
to impress upon their constituencies the gravity of the “Indian 
difficulty” and the need of additional reinforcements and 
greater national support for fighting it. At a meeting of the 
Herts Agricultural Society, held at St. Alban’s on the 30th 
September, 1857, Sir E. B. Lytton, one of the representatives 
of Hertfordshire, spoke as follows regarding it: “The war 
that has now broken out, is not, like the Russian war, for 
the assertion of an abstract principle of justice, for the defence 
of a foreign throne, or for protection against a danger that 
did not threaten ourselves more than the rest of Europe—it 
is for the maintenance of the British Empire. It is a struggle 


1. Ibid. 
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life and death for our rank among the rulers of the ea: 
is not a war in which we combat, by the side of brave and 
gallant allies, but one in which we fight single-handed against 
• fearfijl odds, and in which we must neither expect nor desire 
foreign help.” 1 2 He further observed: “The present is not 
the time, nor is this the place, to criticise the policy which has 
produced the revolt in India; but I may be permitted to say, 
t|iat revolutions or revolts are never sudden. Those which 
„ appea'v'to us to be so, had always given long previous, though 
it might be neglected, warnings. Revolts and revolutions 
are like the springing of mines. The ground must be hoi-- 
. lowed, the barrels filled, the train laid, and the match fired 
beforejwe can be startled by the explosion ; and therefore the 
' Than who tells us that revolt which must have taken months, 
if not years, to organise, no prudence could have foreseen, 

. or no energy could have prevented, simply asks us to believe 
' that policy is an accident and government a farce. But the 
whole of that question it will be the duty of Parliament to 
examine, not with the force of bearing party to bear against 
individuals, who may have committed mere human errors 
of judgment—and , after all, the public itself is not free from 
blame for its long indifference to our Eastern Empire—but 
for the purpose of obtaining- knowledge and guidance for the 
future.”* 

Referring to this movement the Right Hon’ble Benjamin 
Disraeli, the member for Buckinghamshire, spoke in a meet¬ 
ing held at Aylesbury, on the 30th September, 1857: “One . 
of the greatest calamities that ever befell this empire has 

fallen upon us.I believe it is now also the universal 

conviction, that the description originally given of these 
unfortunate and extraordinary movements in India, was 
not authorised by the circumstances of the case. Day by 
day, we have seen that which was at first characterised as a 
slight and accidental occurrence, is in fact one of those great 
events which form epochs in the history of mankind, and which 
can only be accounted for by considerations demanding the 


1. Ibid, p. 417. 

2. Ibid, p. 418 
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deepest attention from statesmen and nations.Never¬ 

theless, if England, instead of being induced to treat these 
events as merely accidental, casual, and comparatively trifl¬ 
ing, will comprehend that the issue at stake is enormous, and 
the peril colossal, I have not the slightest doubt that a nation 
so great in spirit and in resources as our own, will prove that 
it is equal to cof)e with dangers of even that magnitude..... 
I think that what has happened in India is a great Providen¬ 
tial lesson, by which we may profit; and if we meet it like 
brave and inquiring men, we may assert our dominion, and 
establish for the future in India a government which may 
prove at once lasting and honourable to this country.” 1 . .. . 

This sort of feeling was quite natural in England. But 
at certain places reaction was of a different kind. The Times 
of 3rd October, 1857, mentioned that “a large meeting, 
principally of Irishmen, was held at New York on the even¬ 
ing of the 17th (September) to express opposition to British 
inhabitants in the United States for the war in India, and 
sympathy with the Sepoy Mutiny.” In a letter from Rome, 
dated 25th September, 1857, published in the Daily News of 
6th October, 1857, Archbishop Callen expressed pleasure 
on hearing of the movement in Ireland “for the relief of our 
countrymen who have been reduced to misery by the dread¬ 
ful and wide-spread revolution now' raging in India and menac¬ 
ing the safety of the British Empire.” a But referring to 
the appeals for subscriptions in this connection, he urged the 
“necessity of enquiry on the part: of the Roman Catholics as 
to how' the fund about to be raised is to be managed and 
whether there is any danger that it may be applied by bigots 
for proselytising purposes.” He had a grievance about what 
he considered to be ‘disuse’ of the patriotic fund in 1854. 

On the 9th of December, 1857, Mr. W. A. White, the 
British Consul-General at Warsaw, wrote the following letter 
to the Secretary ol State for Foreign Affairs, London, inform¬ 
ing him how the Russian residents there talked about the 
movement in British India:— 

1. Ibid, pp. 418-420. 


2. ibid., Vol. I. p. 421, footnote. 
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^ ‘The feeling displayed here in official quarters by our 
recent triumphs over mutiny and barbarism in India may be 
an object of curiosity with your Lordship, and I regret deeply 
to have to report that it partakes much of ill concealed dis¬ 
appointment at our rapid success. 

From all I have had an opportunity of observing since 
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the news of the taking of Delhi reached this place, I am con¬ 
vinced that a procrastination of the struggle was expected 
by the military men here and perhaps even not unwelcome, 
and that Russia viewed with no displeasure the disorganisa¬ 
tion of our native army in India. 

Now that there can no longer be any doubt of our 
triumph, a. system is adopted to dwell upon every report 
which might be colored with cruelty and to pretend to be 


horrified at those punishments which stern justice and our 
own security require at our hands. 

I do not wish to he understood to say that the heroism of 
our troops is not appreciated but I find that the distorted 
statements of sentimental journals are commented upon and 
too generally believed by Russians. 

An attempt is also made to deduce from any unfavour¬ 
able symptoms, conclusions for the purpose of predicting 
that the mutiny quelled at present, may in all probability 
break out at some future period in a more general rebellion, 
and although this argument comes from false premises, I 
should be wanting in my duty, were I to omit mentioning it 
to your Lordship as I have heard it frequently repeated. 

That there are many men in Russia who are convinced 


that, Asia'will some day become the theatre of a bloody strug¬ 
gle between-. our two Empires, of this I can have no doubt, 
and' with such sentiments they view the dissolution of the 
Bengal Native Army as, immensely in their favour. 

‘The enduring fortitude of our small band of heroes has 
no doubt inspired, them with a considerable degree of awe, 
.....and whenever I endeavour ‘to impress that fact upon 
Russian minds, I obtain from the most prejudiced ,an ack¬ 
nowledgement, however unpleasant sometimes to themsc. v< s, 
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&pyth& admiration that our troops have deserved so nobly; 
and which makes every Englishman’s heart leap with joy. 

At the same time, in speaking on this subject, they never 
fail to notice that the valour of the sepoys must have been 
very much overrated, and that this is the first time that our 
Native army, on which so much reliance has heretofore been 
placed, in the defence of our Indian Empire, has been fairly 
tried, and against European troops. 

I venture to trust to your Lordship’s indulgence for these 
remarks, which are the result of my impressions from obser¬ 
vation, £ have had the opportunity of making by mixing con¬ 
siderably with all ranks of Russians, at this place, during the 
last four months. 

I need not add that Russian Society at Warsaw consists 
chiefly of military men, and that in my intercourse I have 
to struggle daily for the purpose of keeping my own feelings 
within proper bounds, and to preserve ever, whether in design¬ 
ing the most fallacious statements, or in disproving the most 
sophistical arguments, that moderation of language which 
is imposed upon me by ray position.” 

Outbreak and progress of the movement in Bihar : 

There were for some time sparks of the great conflagra¬ 
tion in different parts of Bihar, which was, for various reasons, 
justly considered by the Company’s Government to be an 
important administrative area. 1 2 It was at Roh ini (a village 
in the Deoghur subdivision of the district pf Santa! Paraganas), 
headquarters of a company of 32nd regiment of native in¬ 
fantry and a portion of the 5th Irregular Cavalry under 
Major Macdonald, that there was the first outbreak of this 
movement in the evening of the 12th June, 1857. Three 
troopers of Major Macdonald’s regiment then attacked him, 
Lieutenant Sir Norman Leslie,, the Adjutant, and the assis¬ 
tant surgeon Dr. Grant. Leslie was killed and the other two 
were wounded. a But Macdonald soon suppressed the ris¬ 
ing ruthlessly and inflicted horrible punishment on the three 

1. Minute of Sir Fred rick HaUiday, Lieutenant Gifvcrndr of Bengal, 
dated. 30 th, September, 1858 

2. Military Consultations, 10th July, 1857, JVo. 412. 
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-n the 16th June. They were brought to drum-head court- 
martial and hanged in a manner thus narrated by Macdo¬ 
nald in his letter, dated 16th June, 1857, to Captain Watson, 
second in command of the 5th Irregular Cavalry: “I took 
on my own shoulders the responsibility of hanging them first 
and asking leave to do so afterwards. One of the fellows was 
of a very high caste and influence, and this man I determined 
to treat with the greatest ignominy by getting the lowest 

casteman to hang him.The regiment was drawn out: 

wounded cruelly as I was, I had to see everything done myself, 
even to the adjusting the ropes; and saw them looped to run 
easy. Two of the culprits were paralysed with fear and as¬ 
tonishment never dreaming that I should dare to hang them 
without an order from Government. The third said he would 
not be hanged and called on the Prophet and his comrades 
to rescue him. This was an awful moment; an instant’s 
hesitation on my part, and probably I should have had a 
dozen of balls through me; so I seized a pistol, clapped it to 
the man ’s ear and said with a look there was no mistake about, 
‘Another word out of your mouth and your brain shall be 
scattered on the ground.’ He trembled and held his tongue. 
The elephant came up, he was put on his back, the rope 
adjusted, the elephant moved and he was left dangling. I 
then had the others up, and off in the same way."" 


, The headquarters of the regiment at Rohini was shifted to 
Bhagalpur where one of these revolted in August next. a After 
passing through Baunsi in the Bhagalpur district and Rohini 
they proceeded towards southern and western Bihar. They 
came to Nawadah and Captain Rattray, who was at Gaya, 
marched on the 8th, September, 1857, to intercept their ad¬ 
vance into Gaya but was baffled in this attempt. They 
entered into Gaya and liberated four hundred prisoners from 
the jail, though the fortified house prepared by the European 
residents there as a place of refuge was saved from capture 
by Mr. Skipwith Tayler, son of the ex-Commissioner of Patna. 


1. The Mutiny of the Bengal Army, p. 116; Charles Ball, History of the 
Indian Mutiny, Vol. I, p. 416. 

2. Ibid 
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S^key' seized Rs. 10,000 from the Tikari estate. They 
%ith Amar Singh in the neighbourhood of Sasaram and 
Rohtas in September and October, 1857. 

Already there had been an outbreak at Patna. Its Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. William Tayler, had of course been closely 
watching the course of the movement since the Meerut out¬ 
break of May, 1857, and had taken precautionary steps re¬ 
garding that city, 1 2 particularly because of its proximity to 
the military Divisional headquarters of Dinapore, which under 
the charge of Major General Lloyd was then “garrisoned 
by three Native Infantry Regiments, the 7th, 8th and 40th, 
by one company of European and one of Native Artillery and 
Her Majesty’s 10th Foot.” 3 At the end of the month of 
June, 1857, “a chronic alarm of the Europeans”, observes 
Kaye, “culminated in an acute paroxysm of panic.” 8 

The Commissioner had already proposed to the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor the formation of a “local police force, to be 
afterwards extended if required.” He informed the execu¬ 
tive officers under his control on the 12th June, 1857, that 
in raising the extra police force they should make such ar¬ 
rangements as to make it possible for all the detached bodies 
entertained at different stations to form part of the central 
force at Patna, and drew their particular attention to the 
following points - 

“All the men raised should be men of low castes, Dooshads, 
Cliumars etc. etc. > 

No Rajpoots, Brahmins or Mahomedans are to be admitted. 

The men must all’be able-bodied and armed with shield, 
sword and light spear. 

The dress is to be white with red turban and comerbund 


(belt). 


Thh wages will be at present Rs. 5 per mensem. 

Daffadar, .8 Rs. 

Jummadar..10 Rs. 


1. layler’s Utter to the Government of Bengal, dated 14lh June, 1857. 

2. MaHeson, History of the Indian Mutiny, Vcl. 1, p. 40. 

3. Kaye, History of the Sepoy War , Vol. ill, p. 74. 
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;.<y 1 Jammadar will be entertained for every 30 men 
Daffadar for every 25 men. 

Each Magistrate and the Deputy Magistrates of Sewan, 
Barh and Sherghatty will at once raise 50 men on the above 
footings. 

Those who have already entertained men will change 
all such as by reason of caste, family or any other instance 
will be unsuited to the central force.” 1 

Further, in soliciting “precise and definite instructions in 
the extraordinary circumstances that were gathering around 
him,” the Commissioner also wrote to the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal on the 18th June, 1857: “The people of the districts 
to the west of Ghupra are in open revolt. All the English of 
Moozafferpore have written to demand protection, as they 
distrust the Najeebs'' who are in charge of the Gaol and Trea¬ 
sury. All Buxar and Shaliabad rushed into Dinapore, some, 
v they say, disguised as women, and have been only driven 
back by proclamation from me. These are no light matters, 
and if you could but see the daily letters that pour in, asking 
me for instruction, and repeating horrid tales asking for 
guards, and yet praying me not to send the only guards I 
have, because they are mistrusted, you would see what 
difficult game I have to play.” Mr. Tayler immediately 
received instructions from the Lieutenant Governor for the 
arrest of “a Mutineer or a Deserter” by a police officer with¬ 
out warrant, for summary trial of such persons by certain 
officers empowered to do so by Act XVII of 1857 and for 
announcing a reward of Rs. 50 for the apprehension of every 
“Deserter.” 3 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


Letters from Tayler to the Magistrates of Bihar and Shahabad 
and the, Deputy Magistrates of Barh, Siwan and Sherghati, dated 
12 th June, 1857. 

“Nujeeb, Hindi from Ar. Najib, ‘noble’. A kind of half-disciplin¬ 
ed infantry soldiers under some of the native Governments; also 
at one time a kind of militia under the British, receiving this 
honorary title as being gentleman volunteers.” Hobson-Jnbson , 
p. 631. 

Letter from A.R. Young, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
to all Commissioners, dated 20th June, 1857. 
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Tayler advised the civil officers at the chief outstations 
of the Patna Division, Chapra, Arrah, Muzaffarpur, Gaya 
and Motihari to be stern in suppressing anti-British out¬ 
breaks, and himself adopted some highly repressive measures 
against the Wahabi leaders of Bihar, whom he suspected to 
have organised a conspiracy against the British Government 
iri India. He took recourse to a dishonourable device to 
arrest three influential Maulvis of Patna, named Muhammad 
Hussain, Ahmad Ullah and Waizul Huqe. On the 19th 
June they were invited by the Commissioner to his place, 
along with some other respectable residents:of the city of 
Patna, “for consultation on the state of affairs.” 1 When 
after'the “supposed consultation”* others had left the place, 
these three were kept under arrest. “To this day,” wrote 
Tayler shortly afterwards, “I look at the detention of these 
men as one of the most successful strokes of policy which I 
-was able to carry into execution.” 8 Tayler acted in this 
matter without orders of the Lieutenant Governor, who con¬ 
sidered these measures “to be extraordinary and possibly 
dangerous.” 4 Detention of these gentlemen was beyond 
doubt a treacherous act on his part, which has been justly 
censured by his successor, E, A. Samuells, and some English 
writers. Kaye.observes: “To invite men to a friendly confer¬ 
ence and when actually the guests of a British officer to seize 
their persons is not only very like treachery, but is treachery 
itself, Forrest considers it to be a matter of regret that 
the “mode of arrest was not more in accordance with faith 
and honour.” 6 

,, The day after the arrest of these Muslim gentlemen of 
rPatna, Tayler issued- a proclamation asking ail-citizens of 
that city to deliver up their arms * within twenty-four hours. 
He- also ordered that none of the citizens, except those who 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Tayler, Our Crisis., p. 30. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, p. 33. 

Letter' from Secretary to the Government of Bengal to Tayler. dated 25th 
June, 1357. 

Kaye, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 83-84. 

Forrest, History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. I, pp. 401-402. 
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special exemptions, should leave their homes after nNr 
o’clock in the night. Tayler’s efforts to arrest Ali Karim, 
a leading Muhammadan settled for many years in the Gaya 
district, were foiled. Under his orders the Magistrate of 
Patna, Mr. Lowis, chased him for some distance but without 
success; “the villagers not only gave him (Mr. Lowis) no 
assistance but actually removed a Tatto that he had secured 
and otherwise thwarted him.” 1 * 3 

Mr. Tayler lost no time in issuing orders to the six Magis¬ 
trates of his Division to be fully vigilant about the move¬ 
ments of all who had joined the movement and arresting 
and bringing them to trial. He permitted the appointment 
of extra police force wherever necessary.* On the 22nd June 
he asked the Magistrate of Behar and the Magistrate of Shaha- 
bad to impress upon the Deputy Magistrate of Sherghati and 
the Deputy Magistrate of Sasaram respectively “the necessity 
of being constantly on the alert and giving personal superin¬ 
tendence to the proper performance of the duties of the Grand 
Trunk Road Police.” Rewards were announced for the 
apprehension of the “mutineers and deserters.” “I beg to 
call your particular attention,” wrote Tayler on the 30th 
June, 1857, to all the Magistrates under him, “to the import¬ 
ance of interrupting and arresting mutineers and deserters. 
It is said that many of them are now wandering over the 
country and avoiding the frequent throughfares and passing 
by bye-roads. I request you will inform me what measures 
you have taken to secure the services of such men and in 
which way you have promulgated the fact of rewards being 
offered for their apprehension.” 

But intimidation could not kill the urge of the disaffected 
people to remove alien rule and government from their coun¬ 
try. There was a furious rising at Patna on the 3rd July. 
Dr. R. Lyell, the principal assistant to the Opium Agent 
of Bihar, proceeded to quell it in the company of fifty of the 
Najeeb guards, a Subadar and eight Sikhs, but was immediate¬ 
ly killed. “The moment was critical” 11 for the Company’s 

1. Tayler, Our Crisis, p. 40. 

2* Letter from Tayler to the Magistrate of Behar , dated 19th June , 1857. 

3. The Mutiny of Bengal Army ? p. 176. 
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ecutive at Patna, and they used all the resources of their 
authority against it. Mr. J. M. Lowis, the Magistrate of 
Patna, accompanied by Captain Rattray, Lieutenant Camp- 
bell, the Assistant Magistrate, Mr. Mangles, and a guard of 
hundred men of the Sikh police battalion under Captain 
Rattray, advanced to the s,cene of disturbance and queiied it 
with considerable strain. Maulvi Ali Karim, who had re¬ 
turned to Patna, 1 2 again escaped. 9 The Jaujdan Nazir, oi 
Patna was kept in close confinement under orders of Mr. 
Tayler on the charge of giving shelter to him, though the 
Magistrate wanted to condone it for his being an old and 
hitherto faithful servant. 3 The Commissioner further order¬ 
ed all his Magistrates on the 8th July to “lose no time in at¬ 
taching all the property belonging to Alii Kareem whether 
held in his own name or the names of others.” “A reward 
of Rs. 2000 afterwards raised to Rs. 5000 was offered for his 
head.” 4 Ali Karim went to Gorakhpur and joined a party 
lighting against the English. On the 4th July, a complete search 
was made in the city of Pa tna, and various other measures of 
repression were adopted by the local officers of the Govern¬ 
ment. Referring to these Mr, William Tayler wrote in his 
report: “Meanwhile the house of Peer Ali Khan, the book- 
. seller, had been searched and a quantity of arms, and some 
letters of importance, were found. Peer Ali had escaped, 
but was tracked and captured, after some resistance, on the 
following evening. Thirty-six persons were afterwards ar¬ 
rested and were tried by the Magistrates and myself, under 
the commission, on the 7th instant. Sixteen were sentenced 
to death; fourteen were hanged within three hours after sent¬ 
ence—two being reprieved for some hours, with a hope of 
obtaining some information from them; two others were trans¬ 
ported for life; one sentence was deferred and seventeen men 
were imprisoned for various terms. Some of them who were 
hanged, .exhibited the feelings of men who believe themselves 
martyrs; but the majority were silent and undemonstrative. 

1. Tayler, Our Crisis, p. 41. 

2. Hall, Two Months at Arrah, p, 21. 

3. Letter from 'Tayler to the Atagislrate of Patna, dated 3rd July, 1857. 

4. Tayler, Our Crisis, p. 41. 
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n the 6th of July, a police Jamadar, named Waris Ali, who" 
had been detected in possession of (what was considered to 
be) some treasonable correspondence (and had been arrested 
in Tirhut on the 23rd June), was also tried under the commis¬ 
sion, and capitally sentenced. He was executed the same 
day, and his last words were to ask if no Mussalman would 

assist him.Peer Ali, who was proved to have been the 

principal in the riot, was defiant to the last.His house 

was razed to the ground, and a post placed on the site with 
an inscription, telling of the crime and fate of the owner and 
his accomplices.”' Peer Ali, Lutf Ali Khan, 3 a banker of 
Patna, and Lutf Ali Khan’s Gomasta, Shaikh Ghasita, and 
Mahabat Ali, a “rebellious sepoy” of the 37th Regiment N. I., 
were committed for trial. 8 From a different report of Tayler, 
dated the 21st July, 1857, we know that fifty more men of 
Patna were arrested under his orders upon a charge of com¬ 
plicity in the disturbance. 4 Another contemporary English 
account notes that “by dint of constant arrests, and an in¬ 
creasing use of hemp, the city was kept quiet: the inhabitants 
were overawed.” 8 

The Daroga of Ghat Khaje Kalan (Khawaja Kalan), a mahalla 
of the city of Patna, was dismissed on the charge of failure to 
give timely information to the authorities about the rising of the 
3rd July. Mr. Tayler’s desire was to appoint several Christian 
Darogas in the town but he did not think it advisable to send 
them into the eastern parts. So he ordered the transfer of the 
Pirbahore (another mahalla of Patna) Daroga to Ghat Khaje 
Kalan and appointed Mr. D. Seliva, Daroga at Pirbahore. Mr. 
D. Seliva was a writer in the Judge’s office at Arrah and was 
brought to Patna for that purpose. 0 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 

5 . 

6 . 


Quoted in Charles Ball, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 100-103. 

Lutf Ali was accused of harbouring Mahabat Ali. 

There is reference to another man also named Ghasita, a Jamadar 
of Lutf Ali Khan. Tayler described him as “one of the most 
active of the rebels concerned in the late outrage in which Mr. 
Lyell lost his life” and he was sentenced to death ( Letter from 
Tayler to the Magistrate of Patna, dated 9th July, 1857). 

Ibid. 

The Mutiny of the Bengal Army, p. 177. 

A letter from Tayler to the Magistrate of Patna, dated 20th July, 1857. 
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'he British officers had already resorted to a policy o: 
thless persecution in North Bihar. The Indigo planters 
and other Europeans in that part were perturbed in the month 
of June, 1857, in apprehension of an outbreak. 1 Under 
orders of the Magistrate of Muzaffarpur, they were all (number¬ 
ing not less than eighty besides the ladies) summoned to that 
city on the 14th June, 1857, Tor mutual protection’. * Major 
E. S. Holmes of the 12th Irregular Cavalry, stationed at 
Sugauli, in the headquarters subdivision of the Champaran 
district, 3 used highly repressive measures to suppress the 
movement in that area. We read in a letter from Tirhut, 
dated the 26th June, 1857: “Martial law has been declared 
throughout the district; and Holmes, at Segowlee, is hang¬ 
ing right and left—mostly sepoys, returned from the scene 
of action laden with booty. A few arrests have been made in 
Moozaffarpur among the Mussalmans; and one fat Thanadar, 
with a lot of mutinous correspondence, had been seized and sent 
into Segowlee; he is probably hanged by this time. Arrests have 
also been made in the Defiant ( interior ), principally about 
Lellgunge (Lalganj) Singhia, of return Sepoys, Those that belong 
to the insurgent regiments will be hanged unless they are away 
on leave. This has had a very salutory effect, and the niggers 
are in great consternation about? it”. 4 Major Holmes de¬ 

clared martial law on his own authority and wrote to the 
Magistrate of Sarart on the 19th June, 1857, in a highly dicta¬ 
torial tone: “My Dear MaeDonnell,—As a single clear head 
is better than a dozen of confused ones in these times, and 
as military law is better than civil law in a turbulent country, 
I have assumed absolute military control from Gorukhpore 
to Patna, and placed under absolute military rule all that 
country, including the districts of Sarun, Chumparan and 
Tirhoot. The Governor General having requested me to 
write to him direct, I do so daily and have informed his Lord- 



1 . 

2 

3. 

4. 


Letter from H. Richardson, Magistrate of Muzaffarpur , to A.R. Young, 
Secretary to Government of Bengal, dated 17th June, 1857. 

Charles Ball, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 449. 

Situated nearly midway between Motihari and Bettiah, 15 miles 
from the former and 18 miles from the latter place. 

Charles Ball, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 449-450. 
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snip on this head. I now look to all the Magistrates oi the: 
districts to aid me. effectually in preserving order, and to 
carry out with strictness the following instructions v — 

(1) Let all the Chief Ghats on the rivers be strictly guarded, 
removing, for the present, the small zemindafee ghats. Let 
any suspicious characters be seized, and let all such be placed 
in detention for the present. 

(2) Proclaim a reward of fifty rupees for the seizure of each re¬ 
bel sepoy; and should you catch any such, send them in irons to 
the Military authority nearest the spot of their capture either 
Sogowlee or Dinapore (not Ghazeepore); also send witnesses. 

(3) Proclaim a similar reward for information which may 
lead to the conviction of those speaking seditious words against 
the government. Seize all such, and send them to me. 

(4) Send an order to all the petty Rajahs in your district to 
keep their followers on the alert to aid the police. Warn 
them, that for concealing any sedition or any rebels, they will 
be punished as principals and they will receive honour for 
seizing any rebel. 

(5) Instruct your Thanadar and Jamadar of police that in 
case of any really good service in such matters, they will be 
recommended for reward to the Governor-General direct. 

(6) All the petty Rajhas should be required to furnish half 
the. mounted men in their establishments to patrol through 
the district, and to watch for seditious persons. L shall send 
a copy of these instructions to the Governor-General direct; 
and if you can make your policy carry them out sharp, you 
will deserve well of the country. Similar instructions have 
gone to Tirhoot, Allygunge, and Goruckpore.” 

The civil officers concerned objected to this assumption 
of arbitrary power by Major Holmes and the Government 
of Bengal approved of their view. But they were advised to 
act in such a way as to avoid “placing him (Major Holmes) 
in any kind of slight or contempt.” 1 The Government con¬ 
sidered that Major Holmes’ “intentions are doubtless good.” 


1. Ldter from tie Secretary to Government of Bengal to Mr. MacDonnell , 
dated 27th June, 1857. 
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(2) orders had been passed for the closing oi all zaminclan 
ghats on the Gandak and the Ganges, (3) one dqffadai and 
three barkanda£es had been stationed on every important 
phat, (4) the indigo planters had been instructed to help in 
these works and (5) rewards had been declared for the arrest 
of deserters, mutineers and seditious persons, hxtra police wa > 
employed soon at important places, one dafadar and three 
barkandazes for each of the eight ghats ot the Gandak, dive 
barkandazes at the Lalganj Phana, three barkandazes at Hajt- 
pur, one additional jamadar, four additional Sowars and twenty- 
four barkandazes for Muzaftarpur town.’ 

In fact, Major Holmes’ cruelties continued unabated. 
This led four exasperated soldiers to kill him and his wife in 
the evening of the 25th July, 1857. Dr, Garner, Mrs. Gar¬ 
ner and one of their children, and Mr. Bennet, the Deputy 
Postmaster, were also killed by the 12th Irregular Cavalry, 
who then went off to the North-West via Siwan, where the 
Deputy Magistrate and the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent had 
a narrow escape. 1 2 

The Company’s government declared martial law on the 
30th July, 1857, not only in the northern districts of Sarun, 
Tirhut and Champaran but also in the districts of Patna, 
Behar and Shahabacl, where the movement had assumed a 
formidable shape. 

Three of the Regiments at Dinapore, already in a state 
of excitement, 3 also rose against the Company on the 25th 

1. Letter from E. A . Samuils to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal , 
dated 25th September , 1858. 

2. “On Saturday last I received a letter from ihe Magistrate (of 
Sliahabad) aifor ring that numero, s sepoys with arms and plunder 

had marched through threatening anybody they saw, and had 
settled in a village near Arrah, and that he and his police were 
powerless to arrest them.” (. Letter from Tayler to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, dated Ztyh June , 1857). 
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^tj^July, 1857. On the 26th they marched into the district of 
Shahabad, where there was a well organised challenge to Bri¬ 
tish authority under the able leadership of the brave Rajput 
Chief, Kunwar Singh of Jagadishpur, whose chivalrous exploits 
form a highly exciting tale. This was indeed a bold but not 
a sudden jump on the part of Kunwar Singh. He must have 
been meditating on a plan to assail British authority at least 
for some time on the eve of the outbreak of this movement, 
if not all along from 1845. Payler seems to have an idea of 
utilising his friendship in the impending danger for his govern¬ 
ment. He invited the Rajput chief to meet him at Patna. 
But^ the latter tactfully avoided it, probably in consideration 
of Tayler’s unworthy conduct towards the three Muslim 
gentlemen at Patna on the 19th June. Tayier’s successor, 
Samuells, reported to Bengal Government on the 25th Sep¬ 
tember, 1858: “There is no doubt that he (Kunwar Singh) had 
determined on rebellion for some time before the actual out¬ 
break took place. The Magistrate (of Shahabad) strongly 
suspected him, and, was at no pains to conceal his suspicion.” 
A. Money, Magistrate of Gaya, wrote in his letter to the 
Commissioner of Patna, dated the 11th March, 1858: “Koer 
Singh’s intrigues in Arrah had, previous to this (end of July 
1857), attracted my attention. I had reported his having 
enjoined upon his ryots to be ready when called, and had 
given the Commissioner notice of his writing to two of the 
largest Zamindars of this (Gaya) District (Deo Rajah and 
Modenarain of Tikari)”. H. G. Wake, Magistrate at Arrah 
from some time before the commencement of the movement, 
very significantly mentioned in his letter to the Commissioner 
of Patna, dated the 29th January, 1858: “.the infor¬ 

mation I have received leaves no room for doubt that Koer 
Singh had for some time been planning the rebellion, and was 
only waiting lor the Dinapore Regiments. I am inclined 
to attribute the lull to the efforts made by him to keep the 
Rajpoots quiet until the proper movement arrived; and the 
good behaviour of the lower castes to the promise of license 
held out to them when the outbreak should occur. This 
view of the case is not so flattering to myself, but I am con¬ 
vinced it is the right one. I know that there is an idea pre- 
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t that Koer Singh’s treason was not premediated; but 
fm certain that for three months at least he was only biding 
his time. There is, or ought to be, in the Commissioner’s 
office an annonymous petition 1 2 3 or rather a petition from a 
man who could not come forward, forwarded by mb to Mr. 
Tayler, the late Commissioner, detailing the whole of the 
Babu’s (Kunwar Singh’s) plans and preparations, and even the 
exact date (the 25th July) on which the Dinapore Regiment 
would mutiny. This was forwarded by me, I think, a week 
before the mutiny, and every word in it proved true.” Mal- 
leson also mentioned in an account written in March, 1867: a 
“It was then suspected, and has since been well ascertained 
that Koonwar Singh had been for months carrying on an 
active correspondence with the disaffected regiments scatter¬ 
ed over the Lower Provinces.” 

Undaunted by the heavy odds, Kunwar Singh, then in the 
75th year of his life, gathered round him a band of faithful 
.fighters (not less than three or four thousands at the begin¬ 
ning and swelled soon to about 10,000) and inspired them 
with tremendous zeal and bravery. In his stronghold at 
Jagadishpur he had established a manufactory of arms and 
ammunition and had stored provisions to feed an army of 
20,000 men for six months. 

The chief followers of Kunwar Singh were his brother Arnar 
Singh, his nephew Rethbhanjan Singh, Nishan Singh, Har 
Kishan Singh, and Jaikrishna Singh, four zamindms of Shaha 
bad named Narhan Singh, Joohun Singh, Thakur Dayal 
Singh, Bisheshwar Singh, a Muhammadan vakeel and another 
young Muhammadan/ The Rajah of Dumraon was then with 
Kunwar Singh, “strongly”, as Tayler wrote to Bengal Govern- 
men ton the 2nd August, 1857, “under moral coercion.” Joined 


1. It could not be traced yet. 

2. G.B. Malleson, Recreations of an Indian Official (Account written in 
March 1867 and published in London in 1872), pp. 302-329. 

3. Secret Consultations, 30th April, 1858, No. 359. These two Muham¬ 
madan gentlemen were appointed by Kunwar Singh, Magistrate 
and Jamadar respectively of Arrah, when the Europeans there were 
besieged. They were, however, soon captured by the English 
and hanged. 
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ryy ^ 1C troops, who had marched from Dinapore to Arrah, head- 
quarters of the Shaliabad District, on Monday the 27th July 
Kunwar Singh’s party besieged the English garrison at Arrah 
even alter the Magistrate there, Mr, H. G. Wake, and all the 
European residents, had already (evening of the 26th July) 
taken shelter in a detached two-storey house fortified by Mr. 
Vicars Boyle, railway engineer to the Company with addi- 
tional means of defence and supplied with provisions of all 
hinds (meal, wine, beer, water, biscuits and sweets) for one 
month. 1 2 


i 


I lie JVajeeb guards of the English at Arrah welcomed the 
revolted oepoys of Dinapore when the latter after marchin? 
to Arrah besieged the English garrison there. There was 
P revious understanding between the two. 3 Mr. H. 
t, \\ ake, then Magistrate of ShahabacI, made the following 
affidavit in this respect before Mr. Arthur Littledale, officiat- 
■ in g ( fessions Judge of Shaliabad, on the 8th January, 1858*—■ 
On Sunday, the 26th July, 1857, the Officer Command¬ 
ing the detachments of Najeebs on duty at Arrah after we 
had heard of the Mutiny at Dinapore and of the approach 
ol part of the Mutineers came to me for orders. I directed 
lam to return to his post at the Jail arid should only a small 
• ' I r i ^ insurgents attack it and the Treasury to do his best 
to .defend them, and that in that case I would come to his 
assistance, with the Sikhs; but in case of an attack by so large 
a body of the. rebels that assistance would be useless/ I directed 
them to retreat, he assured me that nothing should induce 
him to reheat but that he would die at his post. I repeated 
my orders and returned to the jail. On the Sunday night 
he slept m the fortified Bungalow <md about 9 A.M. on the 
following morning we saw the 3 mutineers regiments enter 
Government Compound in the centre of which is the Collec- 
torate On their approaching which I saw the Guard of 
Najeebs stationed at that Treasury run to meet them with 
every appearance of welcome. After plundering the Trea¬ 
sury the rebels attacked the Bungalow, and as after the first 


1. Forrest, History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. I, fi. SO. 

2. Tayler, Our Crisis, Chapter III. 
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they availed themselves of the opposite Bungalow out- k 
„ouse, and trees, and every species of cover from which to 
fire, it was difficult to distinguish individuals but I saw several 
of the Najeeb firing upon us from behind the trees, and ex¬ 
pecting that we should be carried by storm I recorded the 
fact on the walls of the Bungalow. After our relief their 
clothes were found in the various places used by the rebels 
during their stay at Arrah mixed up with damaged accoutre¬ 
ments and plunder left by the Sepoys. After the mutiny at 
Jugdeespore many of their uniform caps were found in Coo- 
mar Singh’s premise, during the whole of the disturbance 
many of the rebels fought without uniform and it was im¬ 
possible to distinguish the corps to which they belonged, but 
there is every reason to believe that the majority if not the 
whole of the Najeebs joined the rebels, and left the district 
with Coomar Sing on his retreat.” 

It is significant to note that no European was killed at 
Arrah by the party of Kunwar Singh. Samuel Is recorded in 
his letter to Bengal Government, dated 25th September, 1858, 
that some of them who “fell into his hands and those of his 
relative, Reetbhanjan Singh, were fairly treated.” The 
Magistrate of Shahabad had already reported to the Com¬ 
missioner at Patna on the 29th January, 1858: “there is one 

redeeming feature in the disturbances in the district. 

except in the case of the soldiers retreating from Arrah, there 
has been no cold-blooded assassination of Europeans.” 

A body of European and Sikh soldiers, nearly 500 men 1 
sent from Dinapore under Captain Dunbar for the relief at 
the beleagured English garrison there, had to own defeat 
on the 29th/30th July. Captain Dunbar and several British 
officers were shot dead and those who survived retreated in 
utter frustration to Dinapore. On the same date General 
Lloyd reported by telegraph to the Commander-in-Chief: 
“The result of the expedition to Arrah has been, I regret to 
say, very disastrous, owing entirely to the mismanagement 
of the officer in command, the late Captain Dunbar, of Her 

1. Ball, op. tit., Vol. II, p. 105', 410 according to the writer of The 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army, p. 183. 
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'ajestyV 10th Regiment” 1 Captain R. P. fiarristaT 
Commanding Detachment of Her Majesty’s 37th Regiment, 
observed in his report to the Adjutant-General, on the 31st 
July, Ida7: The loss we inflicted on the rebel I believe to 
be too small on account of the darkness, and the men being 
too exhausted to fire. The people of the country turned out 
against us. . Major General Lloyd again informed the 
Commander-m-Chief on the 2nd August, 1857: “Troops 
ait inadequate to cope with Koer Singh and mutineers in 

Arrah.Koer Singh said to have mustered strongly on 

his own account.; sometimes said to meditate an attack on 
latna, but real intentions not known. All the boats on the 
Soane (the river Son) are in his possession.” 55 

In fact, Arrah passed for the time being under Kunwar Singh’s 
control. He soon set up there his own machinery of admirii- ■ 
st ration on the model of the British system by appointing 
his own officers. He “proclaimed himself ruler of the coun¬ 
try,” wrote Samuells to his masters in Calcutta on the 25th 
September, 1858, adding further that “all the acts of Koer 
omgh, during the short time he remained at Arrah, showed 
that, he considered his Raj to be firmly established and that 
he was desirous of modelling his government on that of the 
Government which he had superseded.” 1 4 Kunwar Singh then 
established two thanas at Arrah (Eastern Thana and Western 
1. hana) undei the control of Shaikh Ghulam Yahea as Magis- 
^/rur" . Muhammad Azimuddin, an inhabitant of 

Milky Xola m the town of Arrah, was appointed Jamadar of 
the Eastern^ I liana; iurab Ali and Khadim Ali, sons of 
Dewan Shaikh Afzal, were made Kotwals in these thanas . 5 

But for assistance from an unexpected quarters, the defeat 
of the English would have been final. Vincent Eyre, a 

1. Ball , ’op.cit., Vol. II, p. 108. 

2. Ibid, p. 110. 

3. Ibid, p. Ill; 

4. Samuells notes in the letter referred to above that Kunwar Singh 
received the title of Maharaj “very shortly after the mutiny”. 
Mallcson (Recreations of an Indian Official , pp. 302-329) also refers 
to t his assuming the title of Raja. 

5. Petition of Azimuddin in the court of Harkissun (Harkishan) Singh. 

• Wide. Appendix. 1. b 
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W^^SfMiOr of the Bengal artillery then steaming off the Ganges’ 
on his way to Allahabad, marched towards Arrah, After 
a severe and contested engagement 1 with Kunwar Singh’s 
force at Bibiganj on the 2nd-3rd August, he soon 
reached Arrah and relieved the besieged English garrison. 
The sepoys of Kunwar Singh took up their position at Jagadis- 
pur. Eyre disarmed the people of Arrah in fortyeight 
hours. Some Indian officers acknowledging the authority 
of Kunwar Singh were tried by drumhead court-martial com¬ 
posed of the Judge, the Magistrate and two captains, Eyre 
himself presiding over the court. They were “hanged as 
an example”. 3 Reinforced by 200 men of the 10th foot, 
and 100 of Captain Rattray’s Sikhs, Eyre captured Jagadish- 
pur on the 12th August, and not only destroyed all the muni¬ 
tion of war but also undermined all the important buildings. 
“All the principal buildings within Kunwar Singh’s premises 
were,” writes Kaye, “soon heaps of blackened ruins, and a 
Hindu temple on the Raja’s estate, shared the fate of the 
other edifices.” 5 Exulting'over it, Eyre wrote from Jagadish- 
pur on the 14th August, 1857: “I am destroying the town 
and preparing to blow up the palace and principal buildings 
around it. Today I partially destroyed a new Hindu temple 
on which Kunwar Singh had recently lavished large sums. I 
did this because it. is known that the Brahmins have instigated 
him to rebellion. Captain L’Estrange reports having des¬ 
troyed Koer Singh’s new palace at Jutowara; and Lieutenant 
Jackson, with the volunteers, on their way back to the camp, 
set fire to the residences of Oornar ( Amar ) Singh and Dayal 
Singh, the two brothers of Koer Singh”. 4 

Before tracing further the movements of Kunwar Singh and 
Amar Singh, we may review wliat happened at Muzaffarpur 
and Gaya in July and August, 1857. In utter panic and 
haste, Mr. Tayler transmitted an order on the 31st July to 
the Magistrates of Muzaffarpur and Gaya directing them 

o’ H a !|,k s °f bullets could be seen by contemporaries on the trees. 
Malleson, Recreations of an Indian Official , p. 313. 

3. Kaye, op. cit ., Vol. Ill , p. 145 . 

4. Charles Ball, Vol. If p . 127 . Sir Collin disapproved of the des¬ 
truction of the Hindu temple at Jagadishpur by Eyre. 
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retire to the central position at Patna with their establ„„ 
merits arid the money in their treasury, provided it did riot 
endanger them. Indian population of Tirhut had then “an 
idea that the Government of the country is gone’’, 1 “Every¬ 
thing,” wrote Mr. Tayier, “must now be sacrificed to holding 
the country and the occupation of a central position.” At 
Muzaffarpur his orders were immediately followed and the 
Magistrate along with the European residents there left for 
Patna on the 31st July, though they could not carry with 
them money from the treasury. Immediately a small de¬ 
tachment of the 12th Irregulars revolted. They were sup¬ 
pressed in a few days. The officers at Muzaffarpur and 
Arrah rejoined their stations by the 12th August. Mr. E. 
F. Lantour, Magistrate of Muzaffarpur, reported to Mr. R. 
N. Farquharson, officiating Commissioner at Patna, on the 
14th August, 1857, that “the district of Tirhoot remains per¬ 
fectly quiet and the planters are returning to their factories 
after depositing their families at Dinapore.” On the next 
day he commi tted to sessions six persons on a charge of “aid¬ 
ing and abetting the sowars of the 12 I. C. when in a state of 
.open mutiny against Government.” a This sort of commit¬ 
ment of .many others continued there for several days mainly 
on the Charge of using what the local officers of the Company 
considered to be “seditious language’’. Mr. H. L. Dam-, 
pier", who took over charge as Magistrate of Muzaffarpur- 
from Mr. E. F. Lantour, on the 5 u September, 1857, followed 
bis predecessor’s ruthlessness unhesitatingly. 

At Gaya, the Magistrate, Mr. Alonzo Money, immediately 
on receipt Of Mr. Tayler’s express orders held a consultation 
with the other European civil officers of the station and along 
with them started for Patna leaving, however, the Govern¬ 
ment money in the treasury at Gaya. But on the way he 


1 . 


2 . 


Letter from the Magistrate of Muzaffarpur to A. R. Young, Secretary to the 
Government iff. Bengal, dated 17th August, 1857. In the course of a 
trial h Id aC Muzaffarpur on charges of sedition etc., in December, 
1857, some of the accused cried out “What is Company, it has tut 
away and it is now Kumar Singh’s reign.” 

Letter from the Magistrate of Muzaffarpur to R. Forbes , Judge of Muza- 
[Jaipur, dated 15th August, 1857. 
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^ persuaded by Mr. Hollings, the Sub-deputy Opium 
gent of the Company, to believe that he was following a 
wrong course. So he rode back with Mr. I-tollings to Gaya 
leaving the troops and others to follow their own way. But 
there he was bewildered in few days and galloped away hur¬ 
riedly towards Calcutta somehow managing to send his mas¬ 
ters’ money at Gaya in charge of a detachment. The Jtqjeebs 
at Gaya threw open the jail there. “The great mass of the 
population unquestionably believed” that" the Company’s 
“rule was at end”. 1 2 Gaya was re-occupied by the civil officers 
of the Company under Mr. Skipwith Tayler, Assistant 
Magistrate, and two parties of soldiers, on the 16th August. 
Mr. Money returned there on the 25th August, 1857. 


For some reason or other Mr. W. Tayler had in the mean 
time lost the confidence of his higher authorities. His with¬ 
drawal order and the Gaya episode served as the immediate 
causes of his removal from the post of the Commissioner of 
Patna. On the 5th August the British Government in Cal¬ 
cutta had appointed in his place Mr. E. A. Samuells, a 
Muhammadan pleader named Ameer Ali being asked to 
proceed with the latter as his assistant. On the same day Gene¬ 
ral Outram, who had come to Calcutta on the 1st August, was 
appointed to the joint Commands of Dinapore and Gawnpore 
( Kanpur ) on the removal of Lloyd and Havelock from 
the respective stations. * Pending the arrival of Mr. Samuells 
to Patna, Mr. R. N. Farquharson, Judge of Patna, officiated 
as Commissioner till the 17th August. According to instruc¬ 
tions from his Government, the latter immediately announced 
# reward of ten thousand rupees for the apprehension of 
Kunwar Singh and asked his subordinate officers to give it 
good publicity." Again on the 12th August, 1857, he ordered 
Mr Skipwith Tayler, Assistant Magistrate of Gaya, to pro¬ 
ceed with a force to Gaya and “to perform all the duties of 


1. Samuells’ letter to the Secretary , Government of Bengal , dated 20th Sep¬ 

tember, 1858. “Company ka Raj ho Gaya”, “Hindustan ka Rand' were 
their cries. ~ 

2. The Muntiny of the Bengal Army, p. 191. 

• >• Letter from R. J\f. Farquharson, Commissioner of Patna, to the Judge of 
Arrah, dated the 12th August, 1857. 
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^ <ir , yt/th Magistrate and Collector during the absence of tvir 
Money until farther orders.” He also wrote to Mr. Mac- 
donell, Magistrate of Chapra, on the 14th August, informing 
him that he had on that day ordered Mr. H. E. J. Hannay 
of the Indian Navy to proceed with his gunboat and crew to 
Revilgunge (six miles from Chapra) and to place himself 
under his order “to watch the mouth of Ganga for preven¬ 
tion if possible of any communication between Fyzabad and 
Arrah.” He observed in the concluding lines of his letter, 
“However, this may be the moral effect of this boat, its gun 
and European crew will I am sure be beneficial to the Cliup* 
rah district generally and in default, of a steamer do good 
service in keeping in check the turbulent people of the west 
bank.” 

Mr. R. N. Farquharson seems to have been of milder 
disposition than Mr. Tayler. Thus, on the representation 
of the citizens of Patna against Mr. Tayler’s orders forbidding 
persons to come out of their houses after 9 P.M., he changed 
the time to 12 o’clock midnight. He also passed an order 
against the forcible use of ekkas (hackney carriages) by the 
soldiers or some others so that the ekkawalas might work nor¬ 
mally. He asked the Commanding officer of the Bihar Station 
Guards, Patna, on the 16th August to restore the Najeebs 
under his command their arms and to express to them on his 
behalf confidence in them for their useful services at Chapra 
and Muzaffarpur. 

Immediately after receiving charge of the office of Com¬ 
missioner, on the 18th August, 1857, Mr. E. A. Samuells 
passed an order to the Magistrate of Arrah sanctioning the 
occupation of Buxar as a civil station till the buildings at 
Arrah, then in a “ruined state”, were repaired. That Magis¬ 
trate was also asked by him “to make the Zemindars every¬ 
where strictly responsible for the peace of their own estates 
and for the capture of any fugitive sepoys who may attempt to 
pass through their properties.” Besides being assured of 
supply of additional force in each thana if he felt need for any, 
the said Magistrate was asked by Mr. Samuells “to organize 
a good intelligence department” so that he might “get early 
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fmation of everything that was passing in the different 
a actions of his district,” and to inform the Sikhs who had 
helped the English at Arrah that he would “recommend 
them for the orders of merits if this has not been already 
done.” On hearing that Kunwar Singh and Amar Singh had 
moved towards the south, Mr. Samuells informed the Magis¬ 
trate of Arrah and the Sessions Judge of that place on the 
22nd August and 26th August respectively that there was 
no longer the same necessity as before for concentrating their 
establishment at Buxar, that the treasury, the Principal Sud- 
der Ameens and civil officers should remain at Buxar and the 
fort there be garrisoned by a small body of Sikhs but that the 
Magistrate and the Sessions Judge should hold their cutche- 
ries at Arrah. The Circuit House and Kunwar Singh’s house 
in that city were available for the purpose of holding 
cutcheries. They were also instructed that, in case they 
were threatened by “any large body of insurgents”, they were 
“of course to fall back on Buxar”. 

On the 21st August, 1857, Mr. Samuells asked the Magis¬ 
trate of Arrah to confiscate under Act XXV of 1857 the 
property of Kunwar Singh, and others of his district, who had 
joined the movement, after observing certain formalities 
enjoined by that act. One day earlier he had written as 
follows to the officiating Magistrate of Gaya about the mea¬ 
sures he had to adopt for suppression of the movement in his 
jurisdiction: “I shall authorise the zemindars in your district 
on whom I can rely and whose estates have been exposed to 
plunder to entertain a limited number of men armed with 
swords and spears for the protection of their zemindaries and 
in all such cases shall hold the zemindars strictly responsible 
for the preservation of peace in their own neighbourhoods. If 
applications of this nature are made to you, you are authorised 
to sanction them where there is no reason to doubt the loyalty 
of the applicant and when the state of the country in the 
vicinity of the applicant’s estate appears to render such a 
measure necessary reporting in very instance you have done 
so to me. You will use your best endeavours to apprehend 
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e heirs of Namdar Khan 1 who have lately been creating 
disturbances in the Amruthoo (Amarthu) and Rogger (Rajgir) 
Purgannahas and also Maya Singh of Amama in the Bihar 
thana who is described by Mr. Vincent as the ‘chief rebel’ 
in that part of the country.” The Magistrate of Saran was 
also ordered at the same time to utilise the services of the 
local zamindars in the manner noted above. The Magis¬ 
trate of Shahabad was further asked “to lose no time in as¬ 
certaining what parties have been taking advantage of the 
late disturbances to plunder and commit them to the Sessions 
Judge, proceeding against all who may have been in open 
rebellion under the provisions of Act 25/57”. About the 
procedure to be followed by a Magistrate in committing 
cases for trial by martial law, he issued the following instruc¬ 
tions to the six Magistrates of the Division on the 24th August: 

“.the ordinary law of procedure is entirely superseded 

by the proclamation of martial law, that it is unnecessary 
for the Magistrates to make any formal record of the evidence 
on which he commits. A short memorandum in his own 
handwriting of the charges and the person who makes it to¬ 
gether with a note of the evidence and of the prisoners’ state¬ 
ment is quite sufficient. An order of commitment with a 
short statement of reason of committal will then follow and 
these memoranda may be sent at once to the Judge with a 
request that he will state on what day he proposes to proceed 
with the case; a multiplicity of evidence ought to be avoided 
to simplify the proceedings as much as possible. A single 
sheet ought always to suffice.” 

Again on the 27th August, 1857, Mr. Samuells requested 
the Magistrate of Shahabad to “take immediate steps to 
discover and punish the villagers who fired on Captain Dun¬ 
bar’s party when ret reating to Brookegunj and...... also 

the persons who tied up the rudders of the boats to prevent 
the returning troops from using them.” He suggested in this 
connection that Mr. Garstin, Deputy Magistrate of Buxar, 
who was proceeding immediately to Buxar might be of use 


1, One eighteenth-century Muslim zamindar of Narhat-Samai. Vide 
K.K. Datta, Alivardi and His Times , p. 123. 
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im “in indicating the villages which behaved worst 
occasion,” The Commissioner, however, did not ap¬ 
prove of the proposal made by the Magistrate of Shahabad 
for burning the villages, the inhabitants of which had shown 
their hostility to the British Government, and advised him 
to adopt other “retributive measures” against those villagers 
who had actually “aided the rebels during the late disturb¬ 
ances.” 1 2 

Amar Singh’s guerilla fighting: ! 

Eyre’s success and vandalism during the middle of August, 
1857, could not cow down Kunwar Singh, Amar Singh and 
their compatriots. The whole of western Bihar still remain¬ 
ed agitated and disturbed. Having established himself 
strong in the Kaimur Hills, Amar Singh carried on a pro¬ 
longed guerilla warfare against the Company’s forces and 
cut off the communication between Gaya and Sasaram. 
Coming down the hills he moved with his party near Sasaram 
and Rohtas, and the optimism of the Patna Commissioner 
about the improved situation at Buxar soon vanished. To¬ 
wards the end of August, Amar Singh was at Kuchoohur, 3 
about twelve miles from Sasaram, and a rumour of his 
return towards Sasaram greatly perturbed the Commissioner 
of Patna. He at once (3rd September) sent the foliowing 
message to Lt. Stanton, Engineer, Sherghati:—“With refer¬ 
ence to the rumour which the Deputy Magistrate at Sher- 
gotty reports to me of the intended return of Umur Singh 
to Sassaram, I would suggest that you should telegraph to 
Calcutta to obtain permission to halt the European troops 
now passing along the Trunk road, at Dehri Ghat until a 
body of 400 or 500 is collected and that this body should 
then be directed to make a demonstration against Umur 
Singh so as to drive him into the hills and to reduce to sub¬ 
mission those villages between Sassaram and Benaras which 
still continue refractory. The whole of that portion of the 
Arrah district is in a very disturbed state. Mr. Gostley on 

1. Letter from Mr. Samuells to the Magistrate of Shahabad, 29th 
August , 1857. 

2. Letter from Mr. Samuells to the Magistrate of Shahabad, 2nd 

September, 1857. 
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march to Sassaram was openly threatened by the- 
4 ' lagers and the police have no power in that quarter what¬ 
soever. The village of Dehrce about a mile north-west of 
Herdispore is particularly troublesome and the country in 
that neighbourhood generally cannot I fear be reduced to 
order without the presence of a military force. 

The operations which I recommend would not detain 
the troops above a week or 10 days and would be of the great¬ 
est use not only in quieting the country about Sassaram and 
relieving it from the dread under which the well disposed 
portion of the inhabitants now labour of the return of Amur 
Singh but in rendering the position of the Government Offi¬ 
cers at Arrah more secure than it can at present be said to be. 
A very turbulent spirit is still shown by the villagers in the 
neighbourhood of Arrah and there is no likelihood of this 
being subdued so long as the people observe that Amur Singh 
is permitted to retain his position in the district unmolested 
and so long as they retain a hope of his return to Jugdishpur. 
If Amur Singh does reoccupy the coun try to the north of the 
Trunk road and is joined by the villagers as he probably 
will be, the consequence not only to the Arrah but to the 
Patna and Gaya districts will be most serious. It is no doubt 
very necessary that troops should be pushed on the north¬ 
west with all possible expedition but it is also of great import¬ 
ance that the use of the army should not be neglected and 
that the enemy should not be allowed to occupy the principal 
line of communication between the army and the capital.” 
The Commissioner also wrote to Colonel Guy, Commanding 
at Dinapore, on the 13th September, about the necessity for 
speedily reinforcing Buxar under the changed conditions, 
when, as he noted, “the population around Arrah had 
been recently in open rebellion and still continued to set the 
authority of the police at defiance.” 

Considering the situation to be still critical, on the 5th 
September the Commissioner of Patna had issued a noti¬ 
fication to the effect that such of the residents (evidently 
European) of the districts comprised in the division of Patna, 
as had retained their families there, should “now make ar¬ 
rangements for sending them to Calcutta or some other station 
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w Rajmahal with as little delay as possible.” 1 2 TM 
as thought to be necessary so that the troops might not be 
embarrassed with the work of protecting women and children, 
when they were required to exert against the leaders of the 
movement. 

The Company’s Government had announced a reward 
of Rs. 2,000 (raised soon to Rs, 5,000) for the apprehension 
of Amar Singh, Rs. 1000 for that of Nishan Singh, Rs. 500 for 
that of Hurkissen (Harkishan) Singh and Rs. 200 for each one 
of the other leaders, 8 and a reward of Rs. 100 for the capture 
of the police officers whom the Magistrate of Arrah reported to 
have joined the movement. 3 4 5 Amar Singh succeeded in 
evading capture, appeared on the 16th September at Kur- 
redeah on the Grand Trunk Road, “cut the Telegraph line, 
carried off all dak horses and retreated to the hills.”* The 
inhabitants of several villages at the foot of the Kaimur Hills 
knew the whereabouts of Amar Singh, Sirnam Singh and 
the others in their party, and they protected them by ‘fidelity’. 6 

A portion of Colonel Fisher’s column, which had been 
moving along the Grand Trunk Road, was ordered by the 
Government of the Company to halt at Dehri on the Son, 
and it reached there on the 23rd September. The Govern¬ 
ment had also asked Captain Rattray to send to that place 
as many of the Sikhs as he could spare from the defence of 
Gaya. On the 28th September, Lt. Baker, 2nd in command 
of Rattray’s Sikhs, surprised the village of Sirohi. Amar Singh 
was not then there. But a Jamadar, a Havaldar and two 
Sepoys were captured at that place and hanged two days 
afterwards. 0 The presence of Amar Singh in the south of 
the Shahabad district continued to be a matter of great 
anxiety for the English officers for some months more. 

1. Letter from the Commissioner of Patna to the ( European ) Residents of the 
districts comprised in the Patna Division, 8th September, 1857. 

2. Letter from the Commissioner of Patna, to the Magistrate of Arrah , 
5th September, 1857. 

3. Letter from same to same, dated 21st August, 1857. 

4. Military Consultations, 25th September, 1857, No. 410. 

5. Letter from Samuells to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 25th 
September, 1858. 

6. Minute of Sir F. Holliday. 
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The position of the English had continued to be menaced 
about the same time also in some other areas, such as Nawadah, 
Jahanabad, Rajgir, Amarthu, etc. Hyder Ali Khan, Ahmad 
Ali Khan, Mehdi Ali Khan, Husain Baksh Khan, Ghulam 
Ali Khan, Hukoo Singh, Nunkoo Singh and Fateh Singh 
were in arms in these parts, and, after recruiting additional 
followers and assembling at Antipore (close to Nawadah), 
they proclaimed that “the Company’s rule has ceased in the 
Rajgeer (Rajgir) pargunnah.” Nana Singh of Umoano, 

' whose property lay chiefly in the Nawadah jurisdiction and 
who had also risen against the Company, had been wounded 
by the middle of August, 1857. But Mr. Vincent, Deputy 
Magistrate of Barh, could not with all his efforts get hold of 
him till then. 1 2 The Tehta Sub-Deputy Opium Agency 
was also besieged by about 200 insurgents. Captain Rattray, 
commanding the Sikh Corps at Gaya, was asked by the Com¬ 
missioner of Patna to advance immediately to Nawadah 
to suppress these risings and the Magistrate of Gaya was 
ordered by him to help him in every way.* The Commis¬ 
sioner further requested Colonel Guy, Commanding at Dina- 
pore, on the 31st August, 1857, to supply Captain Rattray, 
for his operations, with fifteen elephants or as many as he 
could manage to send. In case Colonel Guy could not 
comply with this, the Magistrate of Gaya was instructed “to 
indent on the Zamindars in the neighbourhood of Gaya’’ 
for any number he might require. Captain Rattray was 
authorised to declare on his arrival at Nawadah “rewards 
of Rs. 500 for each of the rebel chiefs and smaller sums for 
any of their followers who have been making themselves con¬ 
spicuous”. 3 The Commissioner informed Captain Rattray 
that he would recommend to the Government to invest him 

1. Letter from the Commissioner of Patna to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, 19th August, 1857. 

2. Letters from the Commissioner of Patna to the Magistrate of Gaya, 
27th Aug. & 31st Aug., 1857. 

3. Letter from the Commissioner of Patna to the Magistrate of Behar, 
14th September, 1857. 
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th the powers of a Commissioner under Act XIV of 18^7" 
so that he might “not have the trouble of sending in rebels 
to be tried by the Judge”. 1 Hyder All Khan and one or two 
of his followers were apprehended within a few days, 3 and 
he was hanged. At Wazirganj men of about 14 villages 
combined to rise under Khoseal Singh. Many of them were 
captured and transported, but Khoseal Singh could not be 
captured at least till the middle of March, 1858. Numer¬ 
ous persons were convicted under Act XVI of 1857 in all 
the districts of the Patna Division. About the beginning 
of November a body of European mounted police was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Company’s Government for the Bihar district 
and a Commandant with 26 men were entertained for this. 
In the third week of December an extra police force of 250 
men was sanctioned by them for the Nawadah subdivision. 
After all this, the officers of the Company were able to bring 
the above mentioned areas under their control with con¬ 
siderable exertion. 

Meanwhile the movements of the two companies of the' 
32nd N. I., which had mutinied at Bhagalpur on the 9th 
October, 1857, had caused much anxiety to the Company’s 
Government. Apprehending that they would act like those 
of the 5th Irregulars, some Government officers took various 
precautions at Gaya and the neighbouring places. But the 
two companies marched through the districts of Bihar and 
Patna without going to Gaya and crossed the Son at Arwal 
Ghat on the 24th October, 1857. In the meantime a second 
detachment of two companies of the same regiment, while 
proceeding from Barhait in the Rajmahal subdivision of the 
district of Santal Paraganas to the Headquarters of the Regi¬ 
ment at Suri (in the Birbhum district), had mutinied on the 
way at Rampurhat (in the Birbhum district) on the 7t.h 
October. Following nearly the same track as the first body 
of the mutineers, they came to Bihar and had furious 
engagements with Captain English at Nawadah on the 2nd 
November and with Captain Rattray at Dhanchua on 

]. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. . 
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^ 6th November. They fought bravely and evaded furth^ 
-pursuit by the troops of the English. The hrst detachment 
had already crossed the Grand Trunk Road about 36 mites 
in advance of Dehri. 




Situation in North Bihar: 

The Chapra frontier was also then considered to be a 
danger zone by the Company’s Government because of the 
rising of many persons under the leadership of Muhammad 
Hussein Khan, who had some guns in his possession and about 
500 of whose men were provided with firearms. Early in 
September, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, in concut - 
rence with Sir James Gutram, asked the officer Commanding 
the Detachment of 17th Madras N. I. to proceed at once to 
this frontier to prevent incursion of the insurgents from 
Gorakhpur into Ghapra. The Commissioner of Patna also 
communicated necessary instructions to that officer on the 
6th September, 1857, pointing out to him the advisability 
of his stationing himself at Aliganj Siwan, ten or twelve miles 
from the Gorakhpur frontier, and the seat of a Deputy Magis¬ 
trate as well as of a Sub-Deputy Opium Agency. There, 
as the Commissioner further noted, he could have the advan¬ 
tage of consulting two English officers, Mr. MacDonell 1 and 
Mr. Lynch, Deputy Magistrate at Siwan, and of securing 
the support of 75 Sikhs of Captain Rattray’s police battalion. 
He was advised also to act in concert with two Gurkha Regi¬ 
ments of the Nepal Raj, who were then guarding the ghats on 
the upper Gandak in the Champaran district. In case he 
required their assistance, he was to address himself to the 
Joint Magistrate of Champaran at Motihari under whose 
control the Resident of Nepal had then placed the move¬ 
ments of these Regiments. One regiment, together with 
Captain Sotheby’s naval brigade was stationed at Siwan, 
another at Motihari and subsequently at Bettiah. There 


I. There were then two MacDonells in Saran, one the District Magi¬ 
strate Mr. W. F. MacDonell and the other Mr. E. MacDonell, the Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agent at Siwan. Here the reference is probably to the lat¬ 
ter. A Magistrate had been stationed at Motihari from 1837; the Bettiah 
subdivision w as established in 1852; and in 1866 Champaran was formed 
into a separate district. 
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s panic also in MuzafFarpur, and the Company’s off id 
ere adopted “strongest measures” for the apprehension 
of the “mutineers”, enforced strict censorship on the Press, 
prohibited “any subject of a Foreign state (? evidently mean¬ 
ing Nepal) from penetrating into the interior”, and arranged 
for the fortification of the last but one house at the western 
end of MuzafFarpur, with storage of provisions there for the 
Europeans and the Sikhs, so that the Europeans could 
resort there in case of a sudden attack. The panic seems 
to have subsided by the end of October. 1 

But, in the months of November and December, the Eng¬ 
lish in north Bihar apprehended a march of those, who had 
mutinied at Dacca, through the Purnea side. The Magis¬ 
trate of MuzafFarpur then solicited Government sanction 
for opening of new lines of express dawk from some places 
in Purnea to MuzafFarpur. s Calculating that the ‘Muti¬ 
neers’ would enter into the MuzafFarpur district at the north¬ 
eastern extremity and would skirt the Nepal frontier, on the 
13th December the Magistrate of MuzafFarpur asked all the 
Europeans residing in the northern and eastern parts of that 
district “to make arrangements without delay which will 
enable them to come into the station for safety and remove 
their valuable property at a moment’s notice.” But being- 
soon satisfied that there was no danger for MuzafFarpur, the 
Magistrate requested Major Richardson, who commanded 
the Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry (then at Gaya), consisting 
of 300 troopers with their horses ancl a large retinue of about 
800 persons, to inarch at once to Darbhanga’, which was 
considered to be still in danger. The .Nepal Government 
also extended much support to the English in these disturbed 
days. Besides lending troops, Maharajah Jung Bahadur 
issued a parwanah to all his officers in the Tarai to “give every 
facility and assistance” to the troops of the English Company, 

}■ Letter from the Magistrate of Muzaffarpur to the Commissioner of Patna , 
28ih September, 1857, 

2. Letter from the Magistrate of Muzaffarpur to the Commissioner of Patna, 
7th December , 1857, 

’■ Letter from the Magistrate of Muzaffarpur to the Commissioner of Patna, 
15th December, 1857. 
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“may cross into the Nepal territory in pursuit of the 
mutineers.” In the third week of December, Jung Bahadur, 
with the main body of his troops, arrived at Bettiah. 

But, for some months, those carrying on the movement in 
that area frustrated the combined efforts against them of 
the Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry and the Nepal troops. About 
the middle of January, 1858, it was reported that they had 
“taken the Chatra Mahant’s pucca two storied house cap¬ 
able of holding 1000 men and containing large stores of 
grain where they intend to make a stand.” In fact, within 
a few days they baffled there the joint attempts of .Major 
Richardson and Mr. Yule, Commissioner of Bhagalpur, who 
after fighting against the mutineers at Purnea had also come 
there, and of Ratan Man Singh, the Nepalese General, to 
capture them. By the 27th January they passed through 
Janakpur, whereupon Major Richardson planned to proceed 
westward to intercept them if they attempted to cross the 
Gandak and to enter into the Company’s jurisdiction. On 
the 8th February, 1858, Mr. W. R. Davies, Deputy Collector 
on duty at Bettiah, reported to the Magistrate of Muzaffar- 
pur: “The Mutineers have not up to this date crossed the 
Gunduk but they are now marching up to Trebanee Ghat 
through the Terrai —along which they appeared to have moved 
unmolested—visiting every Nepal Gutchery on their road 
and amply supplied with russed (provisions)”. 

Kunwar Singh's movements and activities outside Bihar: 

While all this was happening in Bihar, Kunwar Singh was 
active in Central India and U. P. before returning to his own 
area. After his retreat from Jagadishpur, Kunwar Singh made 
a forced march as far as Nokha, about ten miles north of 
Sasaram. He halted there for some time and was “furnished 
with supplies”, as is mentioned in a contemporary letter,' 
“by the zamindars holdihg villages in the neighbourhood, 
but the most conspicuous among them were the Maliks of 

Buraon.who went so far as to come to Sassaram and 

openly proclaimed that the Company’s raj had ceased.” 


1. Letter from W. C. Costley, Deputy Magistrate of Sasaram, to the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, 30th August, 1857. 
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nwar Singh then proceeded towards Rolitas and remain e 
in this area for most of the days of August, waiting for a junc¬ 
tion with the “Ramghur Mutineers’ 5 and the 5th Irregulars 
of Bhagalpur, who, it was reported, were marching to join 
him. A messenger reported to Lieutenant Stanton at Sher- 
ghati that, on the 20th August, Kunwar Singh was at Rohtas 
“wtih upwards of one thousand men, four elephants, four¬ 
teen camels, a lot of horses but no ammunition.” 

Shah Kabiruddin, Honorary Deputy Magistrate at 
Sasaram, was trying to oppose Kunwar Singh on behalf of the 
English. Pie suggested to the Commissioner of Patna the 
formation of a Regiment at Sasaram, which, however, was 
not approved of by the local officer of the Company there. He 
also earnestly requested the Commissioner “that a small 
force may be sent to Sassaram to restore order among the 
villages on the Trunk Road and around Sassaram.” 1 2 On 
the 24th August the Commissioner requested Captain Rat¬ 
tray, then Commanding the Sikh Corps at Gaya, to send 150 
men to Sasaram and restore order around that place. 

Kunwar Singh, with the Ramghur battalion and the men 
of the 40th Regiment who adhered to him, were atBidyegurh 
(Bijaygarh) near Mirzapur on the 26th August. They remai¬ 
ned in that area for a few days till they proceeded to Singh- 
rowlle, and marched towards Rewah a , with the Rajah (Raghuraj 
Singh) of which place Kunwar Singh had distant relationship. 
Henceforth he moved for' some time from place to place, not 
indeed as a fugitive but fighting bravely against the English 
troops to their great embarrassment at several centres in 
conjunction with some of the local Rajput chiefs and others 
and with the support also of the common people. A con¬ 
temporary English account narrates that “the men who ad¬ 
ministered the affairs of India refused to admit the existence 
ot events which were clear to all around them; they persisted 

1. Letters from Mr. Samuells to the Magistrate of Shahabad, 20th 
August, 1857 and to Captain Rattray, Commanding Sikh Corps at Gaya, 
24th August, 1857. 

2. Letter from Mr. Samualls to the Magistrate of Shahabad, 2nd 
September, 1857. 
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i governing as though there were no disorders in the civil 
districts, and feigned to believe that the cultivators of the 
soil the class from which the sepoys are selected—were 
to a man, in our favour.” 1 

When early in September 1857, Kunwar Singh was about 
eight miles from Rewah, the Rajah of that place, “faithful” 
to the English, wrote to him not to enter his territory But 
the inendly attitude of others in Rewah, including some 
prominent nobles like Husmut AJi and Hurchand Rai, faci- 
itated Kunwar Singh’s entry there. The Rajah with his family 
Jolt ,ns capital, probably out of fear. A British Commander 
at Allahabad considered all this to be “misfortune” for them 
and apprehended serious complications from it. Lt. Will¬ 
oughby Osborne, then in the “political employ of the Rajah” a 
as agent, and Colonel Hinde, who commanded the Rewah 
Regiment, opposed Kunwar Singh and his party and could 
maintain their position after a hard struggle. But there was 
a popular demonstration against Lt. Osborne, and his resi- 
— atRewah was surrounded “by a large body of armed 

Irom Rewah, Kunwar Singh proceeded with his men to 
Banda, where he attempted to effect a junction with Tantia 
1 opi in the first week of October, 1857. Opposed by some 
local zammdars, K unwar Singh left Banda with his party on the 
20th October, 1857, for Kalpi. Nishan Singh being then 8 
ill was carried on a fialki ( palanquin). They had no 
success against the superior forces of the English. On the 25th 
November, 1857, Kunwar Singh’s men were at a distance of 
ive miles beyond Akberpur and Kunwar Singh made a diver¬ 
sion to the north-west. He was at Lucknow, within a few 
days. At Lucknow, the Shah of Oudh presented him a robe 
of honour, some thousands of rupees and a firman for the 
district, of Azamgarh” Kunwar Singh with about 2000followers 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Mutiny of Bengal Army, p. 53. 

Military Consultations, 25th September , 1857, .No. 110. 
Military Consultations, 16th. October, 1857, No. 457. 
Military Consultations, 6th November, 1857, No. 511 
Ibid, No. 507. 

Military Consultations, 27th Nov., 1857, No. 488. 
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t also to Ayodhya 1 2 . Kunwar Singh soon joined tlxe Gwalior 
contingent and fought along with them and Nana Saheb at 
the battle of Kanpur 3 in December, 1857. They had no 
success against superior forces of the English. A party of 
about 1800 men, under the leadership of a nephew of Kunwar 
Singh, had assembled at Burni Ghat on the Gogra early in 
December 1857. a The Company’s officers took all possible 
precautions to counteract: his movement 4 which could not be, 
however, opposed successfully by them. Early in February, 
1858, “a considerable body of sepoys with 4 or 5 guns had 
arrived at Fyzabad and Kunwar Singh with reinforcements 
was somewhere between Lucknow and Darriabad” 5 On the 
17th March, he joined a party of his comrades atAtraulia 
(at a distance of about 25 miles from Azamgarh). The British 
troops in the Azamgarh district under Colonel Mjhnan attacked 
him on the 22nd March, but after some initial success they were 
themselves defeated and retreated into the entrenchments 
at Azamgarh, 6 being chased by their opponents numbering 
about 4000 who took possession of that place on the 26th of 
March. Colonel Milman had sent off expresses to Sasaram, 
Allahabad and Lucknow for help. An attempt made by an¬ 
other body of British troops under Colonel Dames of the 37th 
Regiment on the 27th March to dislodge the victors from 
otheir position there was foiled. So Azamgarh remained in 
virtual occupation of Kunwar Singh. 7 

This situation at Azamgarh caused much anxiety to the 
English in Bihar. On the 30th March, 1858, Mr. A. R. 
Young, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, forwarded 
for the information of the Governor-General the following 
message from the Commissioner of Patna: “There is great 
alarm both at Chupra (Chapra) and Arrah. The Brigadier 


1. Statement of jVishan Singh at the time of his trial. 

2. William Forbes Mitchell, Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-59 
(printed in 1895), pp. 138-139. 

3. Secret Consultations, 18ihDec., 1859, .No. 29. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Foreign Consultations, 30th December, 1859, No. 1386. 

6. Malleson, History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. II.. pp. 456-57. 

7. C. Ball, op. cit., Vol. 11., pp. 285 87.' 
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I not send the two companies to Arrah—unless the Seikhs 
(Sikhs) are moved from Dehri to support them. Colonel 
Michel 1 object to the Seikhs being moved. The rebels have 
collected ninety large boats on the Gogra and threatened to 
visit Hutwa and Ghuppra. I think the Seikhs (Sikhs) should 
march at once to Arrah whence they and the Europeans 
could move at once to Chuppra (Chapra) if necessary. It 

would allay alarm if.enabled to say, what steps the 

Government is taking to disperse the rebles in Azamghur” 1 

Lord Canning, the Governor-General, was then at Al¬ 
lahabad, and the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, 
Sir Colin Campbell, was at Lucknow. The express sent by 
Colonel Milman to Allahabad conveying the news of their 
defeat and the success of Kunwar Singh readied there on the 
27th March and caused much anxiety to L.ord Canning. 
He at once ordered Lord Mark Kerr, Commander of the 
13th Light Cavalry then at Allahabad, to march with all 
speed to Banaras, and, after picking up whatever troops might 
be available there, to push on to Azamgarh to fight against 
Kunwar Singh. Lord Kerr promptly obeyed the orders. 
With his entire force, consisting of twenty-two officers and 
four hundred and fifty (or forty) men, he started from Banaras 
in the night of the 2nd April and marching with celerity reached 
Azamgarh on the 6th April. After some minor successes, he 
invested the entrenchment there. He and Colonel Dames, 
Commander of the British garrison at Azamgarh, instead of 
taking further action immediately, awaited, under directions 
from the Commander-in-Chief, the arrival of a bigger force 
under Sir E. Lugard, who had been ordered by the Comman¬ 
der-in-Chief to press Kunwar Singh. As a strategic move, Kunwar 
Singh evacauted the place on the 13 th April with a part of 
his troops leaying the rest there, and proceeded towards Ghazi- 
pur, with a view to crossing the river Ganges there for re- 
entering into the jungles ofJagadishpur and renewing the contest. 

Starting from Lucknow on the 29th March with a bri¬ 
gade of infantry, seven hundred Sikh sabres and eighteen 

1. Secret Consultations. 30th April, 1858, No. 273. 
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ery, Sir. E. Lugard arrived within sight or 
the 15th April and while trying to cross the 
bridge of boats on the Tons he was opposed by a party of 
Kunwar Singh’s troops on the 16th April. The latter “fought 
well, and with more determination than usual, and it was 
not without a severe struggle that they were defeated and 
expelled from the city. They retired in good order and 
were pursued for about a dozen miles.”' Apprehending 
that they might cause embarrassment in the direction of 
Gorakhpur, where they were proceeding, Sir Edward Lu¬ 
gard sent Brigadier Douglas in pursuit of them, and himself 
remained at Azamgarh with the greater part of his troops. 
With the authority of his Government, he issued a proclama¬ 
tion offering 25,000 rupees and a free pardon to any one who 
would deliver over to the British the person of Kunwar Singh.* 

When Kunwar Singh was halting at Naghai near Azam¬ 
garh, Douglas attacked him there on the 17th April. But 
with his usual tact and skill, he, by baffling all the attempts 
of Douglas, marched to Nagra, and then" to Sikandarpur. 
After crossing the river Gogra near that place, Kunwar Singh 
and his followers pushed on to Mannahar in the Gliazipur 
district in the night of the 20th April. As is noted in a con¬ 
temporary English record, there “he found himself amongst 
friends, and the wants of his troops were voluntarily supplied 
by the villagers who were almost universally in his favour.” 8 
in fact, as Mr. Robert Davies, officiating Magistrate’ of 
Azamgarh, wrote to Mr. F. B. Gubbins, Commander of the 
5th Division at Banaras, on the 28th April (? or 23rd April), 
1858, from his camp at Sheopur, there was an enthusiasm 
in Kunwar Singh’s favour amongst the common people in the 
Azamgarh district. The Sheopur Baboos (Zamindars) in 
Gliazipur entertained Kumvar Singh in a feast and provided 
him with 20 boats. 1 Kunwar Singh had a sharp encounter 
with the troops under Brigadier Douglas at a place called 
Bausdeh, on the north bank of the Ganges, equidistant from 

b G - Ball, op. cit., Vol. 11., bp. 285-287. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Secret Consultations, 28th May , 1858, .No. 59. 

4. Home Pub. Consultations, 30th April, 1858, Mo. 50. 
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hazipur on the west and Chapra on the east, on the 21st 
April, 1858. In spite of sustaining personal physical in¬ 
juries, Kunwar Singh, with a large body of sepoys, crossed the 
Ganges at Sheopur Ghat, ten miles below Balia, in the night 
of that date, by baffling the efforts of Douglas and outwit¬ 
ting Colonel Cumberlege, who with two regiments of Madras 
cavalry had been dispatched to intercept his movement. 
Referring to this incident, Hall, a contemporary- English writer, 
observes; “even his opponents speak of his masterly retreat 
across the Ganges, when closely pursued bv the force under 
Sir E. Lugard, with respect”. 1 2 It is mentioned in another 
contemporary English record: “The villagers on the right bank 
assisted the rebels, many boats were raised from the places 
where they had been sunk” 3 4 By the 22nd April, Kunwar Singh 
was at jagadishpur, strongly determined to continue his fight 
against the English, though he had lost one arm and was 
wounded in his thigh.' 1 A British force, proceeding from 
Arrah under Captain Le Grand against Kunwar Singh towards 
Jagadishpur, suffered a severe repulse on the 23rd April, 1858, 
with heavy losses. Some of their guns were captured by the 
victors, and, as it was reported to the English by their spies, of 
the detachment of 250 or 300 men sent against Kunwar Singh 
‘only 25 or 35 Sikhs and 7 officers were seen by them return¬ 
ing to Arrah.” ' But Kunwar Singh was not destined to live 
long. VYorn out by fatigue and incessant fighting, he died three 
days after he had defeated Le Grand. As it has been already 
noted, at Jagadishpur the great leader had even arranged for 
making guns, which Brigadier General Lugard saw with his 
own eyes when he attacked that place on the 9th May, 1858. 5 
But: nothing daunted by the death of their hero, the followers 
of Kunwar Singh held out bravely under the leadership of his 
brother Amar Singh and Hur Kissen (Har Kishan) Singh. 

1. Hall ,»Two Months at Airah , p. 58. 

2. Secret Consultations, 28th May , 1858, No. 52h 

3. Ibid. According to Nishan Singh, Kunwar Singh was hit by a cannon 
ball and his right wrist was amputed. Some other accounts also refer to 
his loss of an arm and an injury on the thigh in this encounter. 

4. Secret Consultations , 28th May, 1858 , Ms. 509 , 510 and 523. Le Grand 
was killed along with some others. 

5. Military Consultations, 14th May , 1858, No. 600. 
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Immediately on hearing of the disaster of Le Grand, 
Brigadier-General Lugard started with a portion of his bri¬ 
gade from the neighbourhood of Azamgarh, and after cross¬ 
ing the river Ganges, reached the vicinity of Arrah in the 
first week of May, 1858. He had several skirmishes with 
the troops of Amar Singh during the two following weeks of 
May, one of these fought at Dalilpur on the 27th May, being 
somewhat severe in nature. 

But this could not extinguish the zeal of the Shahabad ) 
fighters. They distributed themselves in small parties and ) 
continued to harass their enemy. Brigadier General Lugard 
after taking some steps to intercept the jungles by roads, and 
by dividing his troops into two parties at two opposite points 
on the edge of the jungles, the one at Keshwa and the other 
at Dalilpur, attacked them on the 4th June. Still they 
fought valiantly and in spite of sustaining some losses were 
far from being vanquished. On the same day they marched 
to Surajpura and “plundered the house of the Doomraon 
(Dumraon) Raja’s Dewan”. They remained hovering in 
different batches in the villages near Dumraon. 1 Nishan \ 
Singh, who had been separated from the main body a few 
days back, was captured near his village Buddee by Captain 
Nolan, Deputy Superintendent, Sasaram Levy. “No Com¬ 
missioner being present he was made over to Col. Stratton, 
the Officer commanding at Sasaram, who ordered him to be 
tried by Court Martial” and he was “blown away from a 
gun” at Sasaram in the morning of the 7th June, 1858. 3 But 
Amar Singh and his party crossed the river Karamnasa at 
Soopa on the 7th June, and proceeded towards Gahmar in 
the Zamania paragana of the Ghazipur district, “most of the 
inhabitants of which together with those of Bara and some 

L Letter from the Commissioner of Paina to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, 7th June, 1858) Military Cumulations, 25th June, 1858 , jVb. 431 

2* Letter from A. JV. Cole , Deputy Magistrate of Sasaram, to the Magistrate 
of Shahabad, 8th June, 1858; Minute of Sir Frederick Halii day. 
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other Rajpoot villages joined them.” 1 They moved in the 
area between the river Karamnasa and the border of the 
Banaras district. Some other parties remained scattered 
at various places on both sides of the Karamnasa river and 
up and down the Ghazipur doab. Ah Karim, with 300 (600 ?) 
men, was then at Kurtangurh, eight miles above Tandah, 
He had regular correspondence with Amar Singh and wanted 
to return to bihar. Amar Singh and his followers returned 
to the jungles near Jagadishpur within a few days (11th-12th 
June) and during this march fired a few shots on Rattray’s 
camp at Roop Saugor (Rupsagar) on the 12th June. An¬ 
other batch, consisting of about 300 or 400 men, was at the 
same time engaged in harassing the British troops in the 
Ghazipur district. 

In view of these movements, Mr. E. A. Samuells, the Com¬ 
missioner of Patna, wrote to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal on the 14th June, 1858: “We must make a very 
vigorous effort to drive the enemy out of these districts,, I 
allude particularly to Shahabad and Ghazeepore before the 
rains set in; otherwise the rebels will employ themselves 
during the rains in thoroughly disorganising these districts 
and in conducting expeditions into the neighbouring districts 
of Gaya, Patna and Sarun.” In fact, even before the out¬ 
break of the monsoon, the Bihar leaders of the movement 
crossed and recrossed the river Son with their troops and marched 
from one place to another causing thereby immense anxiety 
in the minds of the Company’s officers here. While Briga¬ 
dier General E. Lugard (before he resigned from bad health 
about 17th June, 1858), Brigadier Douglas, Captain Rattray, 
Lt. Colonel Longden, Colonel Riddel, and Colonel Walters, 
were doing their utmost to serve their own cause, the 
Commissioner of Patna wrote to his superiors in Calcutta 
for further requisition, especially for sending there the de¬ 
tachment of the Bengal Police Battalion attached to the force 

d ^' f Letter from the Commissioner of Patna to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, 10th June, 1858. 
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The interiors of the Patna division had then passed under j 
the virtual control of the Shahabad leaders and their followers. 
Tims, the Commissioner of Patna wrote to the Government 
in Calcutta on the 18th June, 1858: “The main body under 
(Amar Singh) which had crossed the Sone has turned back 
on hearing that General Lugard has retired and was. yester¬ 
day at Beeroth a few- miles east of Jagadishpore. This body 
appears to number about 1000 men, partly sepoys, partly 
villagers. Joodhur Singh (Jeodhar or Judhar Singh, resi¬ 
dent of Khumaine, paragana Arwal) with a party ol 6 or 7 
hundred has proceeded up the right bank of the Soane to 
Daudnagar, plundering, burning and murdering as he goes. 
His brother Hetam Singh is pursuing the same course in the 
Bikram Thana of Patna, and the Urwal (Arwal) thana of 
Zillah Behar. He has about 200 or 250 men with him, has 
murdered several burkandazes, burnt the Bikrum Thana 
and the opium godown at Pallygunge besides Mr. Solano’s 
factory at Bikram. Small parties of 20 or 25 are also scatter¬ 
ed over the Shahabad district. Our troops are now confined 
to the stations and the interior of the district of Shahabad, 
Patna, and Behar has been abandoned to the rebels. The 
moral effect of this withdrawal of the troops is as bad as if 
we had sustained the most disastrous defeat. The people 
of these provinces have for the last six weeks seen a force of 
200 men, a considerable portion of which consisted of cav¬ 
alry and artillery, baffled by a rebel who never appeared 
to have had above 8 or 9 hundred sepoys with him. His 
parties have wandered over the district unmolested, have 
murdered our police officers, plundered the property of every 
man who was pointed out to them as friendly to the British 
Government, and collected revenue from the ryots. Our 
forces were never seen beyond the neighbourhood of their 

1. Letter from A. R. Young , Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India , 15th June, 1858 and Letter from Cecil 
Beadon . Secretary to the Government of India witk the Governor-General, 18th 
June , 1858. After the resignation of Lugard, Douglas succeeded him in 
command of the troops in the disturbed districts as far as Dinapore, 
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amps. The rebels left the Shahabad district and 
the Kurmnasa. They returned to it and crossed the Soane 
perfectly unmolested, and while things are in this state we 
give up the game and allow the rebels to retain possession of 
the field. They are at this moment offering a reward all 
over the country for the heads of the Government officers 
and conducting themselves in every respect as If they were 
the true men and we were the thieves.” The Patna Commis¬ 
sioner again reported on the 27th June, 1858: “Shahabad 
passing entirely into the hands of the Rebels, who are now 
breaking the bridge to prevent troops moving in the rains.” 
With the exception of the Darogahs at Arrah, Buraon, Ram- 
garh, and Chaunsa, who were protected by troops, all of the 
police in the areas, to the north of the Trunk Road, were 
compelled to abandon their thanas. Batches of revolution¬ 
ary workers were then active also in the Gaya and Chapra 
districts. 1 The Commissioner of Patna reported to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal on the 7th July, 1858 : 
“Ghapprah rebels passed into Gorruckpore via Goothnee 
(Guthni, a village about 54 miles north-west of Chapra, on 
the east bank of the Little Gandaki river and an outpost of 
Darauli thana), carried off Derroullee (a village situated 
44 miles to the north-west of Chapra on the Chapra-Gu thni 
road and on the north bank of the Gogra) Darogah with 
them and have no doubt murdered him. Five or six hund¬ 
red sepoys occupied Odauntnugger (Udwantnagar) near 
Arrah the day before yesterday, and had created a great panic 
in the Town; they are establishing regular Government in 
the part of the district they occupy and stick up placards of¬ 
fering rewards for the heads of the Judge, Magistrate and 
(? other) Officers.” 

Early in July, Captain Rattray succeeded in capturing 
Sarnam Singh and “destroying the whole of the male mem¬ 
bers of his family.” How he was captured and killed is thus 
mentioned in the Minute of Sir F. Halliday:—“His capture 
was effected by a clever stratagem. The few Hindustanis 
in Captain Rattray’s Battalion, numbering not more than 


1. Sen et Consultations, 30th July 1858, No. 195 and No. 198. 
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d a sepoy of the late 56th N. I, having, under the dis 
of mutineers, obtained access to the robber chief, killed 
his retainers, and brought in himself as a prisoner. He was 
afterwards tried, and sentenced to be blown from a gun, and 
ihe sentence was immediately carried out.” 

Parallel Indian government at. Jagadishpur: 

But Amar Singh and his other followers maintained their 
control in Shahabad throughout the month of July. On 
the 7th of July about 500 of them had an indecisive engage¬ 
ment with Lt. Colonel Walters at the village of Samtha. 
This village, which belonged to Amar Singh, was destroyed 
by the troops of the English. .But the situation did not im¬ 
prove for the latter. The Lt. Governor felt that “it will 
probably be some time” before they could “expect a return 
of that confidence” in their prestige which “has been thus 
rudely shaken.” The Commissioner of Patna communi¬ 
cated to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal on the 
30th July, 1858: “The main body of the rebels still continue 
in the neighbourhood of Jugdispore, and ape our Government 
in the appointment of Commissioners, Judges, and Magis¬ 
trates. They even copy our revenue system (which some 
people tell us has produced this rebellion) to the letter and 
sell all the estates of our friends for arrears of revenue with as 
much punctuality as the Collector himself could evince. 
Umur Singh (Amar Singh) hung a sepoy the other day for 
the murder of a Banneah ( Bania j which shows that the rebels 
are compelled to conciliate the people by occasionally giving 
them justice, even when the offending party is one of them¬ 
selves.” 

Hur Kissen Singh 1 was in fact the head of the Government 
set up at Jagadishpur under the authority of Amar Singh. 
It was calculated to promote the well-being of the people 
in general. Its military organisation was efficient. Officers, 
both in the civil and military establishments, held different 
ranks. For example, there were Superintendents of Ordance 

1. Proceedings of the Trial of Hur Kissen Singh held by R.J. Richardson, 
officiating fudge and special Commissioner under Act XIV, 1857, on the 29th and 
30th November , the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 16th December, 1859. Vide Appendix I. 
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actoi its, Generals and others. Divisions of the armies were or¬ 
ganised according to particular localities, such as Chowgain 
((.ihaugam) Division, Karesaath (Karisath) Division, etc 

As regards other activities, it mav be mentioned that while 
a considerable number (about 1000) of the followers of Amar 
Smgh then (July) confronted the troops under Colonel 
VValters at Mahowle with some losses on their sides, Joodur 
Singh with about 300 men was hovering between Nasregunp' 
(Nash gunj, a large village in the N. E. of Sasaram subdivi- 
■ on J he Koilwar-Dehri road) and Baroon ( Bawan ) 
Meghur Smgh (? Roy) was to the west of Joodhur Singh in 
(he Ramgarh tliana. 1 * those, who had risen in revolt at 
Chapra, had passed into Gorakhpur towards the end of July 
and al t ci a lew days joined about 200 of their compatriots 
itt toe Koilia Iahasxldan of .Zillah Azatngarh, probably with 
the intention of crossing the Ganges towards the middle of 
September and attacking 1 irhoot where there was ‘insuffi¬ 
cient force’ of the English to resist them. 3 Towards the last 
week of August, about one hundred sepoys crossed the Ganges 
to Goomar (Gahmar) and joined Meghur Singh (? Roy), 
who was moving between Ghazipur and'the area near Buxar. 3 
On the 13th October, Douglas caused seven columns to con¬ 
verge near Jagadishpur with a view to overpowering “the 
insurgents there completely. But the latter safely evacuated 
the place. This was followed on the 19th, 20th and 21st 
of October by stronger offensive against them, arranged 
by Major Sir Henry Havelock and marked by the use of lonp- 
range Enfield rifles. ° 

I owai ds the end of November, there was a conference 
of some of the Bihar leaders of the movement at Bhudour 
with a few civif and military officers of the Biitish Govern¬ 
ment (Mr. Money, Colonel Walters, Mr. Mackenzie, Lieu¬ 
tenant Beadon and some others), but it did not result: in any 
compromise. 4 Fighting continued unabated even after 
ouglas had defeated, on the 24th November, a party of the 


1. Home Public Consultations, 13th August, 1858, No. 35. 

A Home Public Consultations, 20lh August, 1858 , No. 3. 

“■ \ Iomc PMc Consultations, 3rd September,1858, No. 28. 

4. Horne Ptibli Consultations, 3rd December, 1858, No. 32. 
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fighters at Salia Dahar in the Kaimur Hills. Witf 
considerable exertion and united efforts of the different 
batches of their troops, the English were able to disperse the 
followers of Hurkissen. Singh and Meghur Singh (? Roy) 
in the Shahabad area by the beginning of December, 1858. 
These leaders went underground, and the Commissioner of 
Patna apprehended that they would join Seedha Singh (who 
was a Ghazipur man) and Ram Bahadur Singh, both of whom 
were in Palamau with a body of sepoys. 1 2 The sepoys in 
Shahabad did not surrender themselves, still expecting to be 
“joined by considerable bodies from Oude and Goruekpore’V 
Douglas wrongly boasted that he had “stamped out the flicker 
of rebellion in the districts under his command”, 3 

After the publication of the Queen’s Proclamation in 
November, 1858, the Commissioner of Patna permitted the 
Magistrate of Shahabad on the 11th December, 1858, to 
admit all to the benefit of Amensty with the exception of 
fourteen leaders. They were Amar Singh, Hurkissen Singh, 
Sheopershun Roy (of Gowre, paragana Bihia), Joodhur 
Singh, Seedha Singh (of paragana Balia, zila Ghazipur), 
Needha Singh (of Beyriah, zila Ghazipur), Ram Bahadur 
Singh, Meeghur Singh (Roy of ? of Gahmar, paragana Za- 
mania in ztta Ghazipur,) Ibrahim Khan (of paragana Zamania, 
zila Ghazipur), Debi Ojha (of Sujhowlee, paragana Bihia), 
and the four brothers of Hurkissen Singh, - Lachrni Singh, 
Kashi Singh, Anand Singh, Radhey Singh (all the four were 
residents of Barubhee, paragana Bhojpur). The Govern¬ 
ment of India felt that “it will be well to exempt from the 
Amensty say five or six of the most prominent” among these 
fourteen leaders of the movement. But in the month of 
September, 1859, Mr. Fergusson, the Commissioner of the 
Patna Division, wanted “rather to exercise mercy after ar¬ 
rest, than now.” In case that was not consistent with the 
policy of the Government, he definitely stated his opinion 
that pardon should not be offered to Amar Singh, Hurkissun 


1. Home Public Consultation r, 17th December, 1858, No. 23. 

2. Home Public Consultations, 26th January, 1859, No. 19. 

3. Forrest, History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. Ill, p. 480. 
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' i: Sheopurshun Singh, (? Roy) and Debi Ojha. 1 

Seedha Singh moved from place to place in Palaroau, 
Shahabad, Ghazipur and the Nepal Hills J , and batches of 
many others who had organised or joined the movement, 

[ continued to be active till May 1859, not only in Shahabad 
but also in different parts of Bihar, such as Hajipur, Chapra, 
Siwan, Cliamparan, and Bhagalpur. Mr. Fergusson, the Com¬ 
missioner of the Patna division, wrote to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal on the 13th April, 1859: “It is difficult 
to describe the moral effect on these districts of large number 
of rebels haying been allowed to remain so long on the Nepal 
frontier, as it were daily threatening an armed invasion. The 
Natives talk of it constantly and evidently think that an attack 
is about to be made on us. It is moreover commonly reported 
throughout the country that the rebels are paid and fed by 
the Nepalese, who intend assisting them against us.” 

Government servants and agents continued a vigorous 
search for the capture ol: the leaders. Hurkissan Singh was 
! apprehended at Mouzo, Dineah in paragana Badhowl of zil& 
Banaras by the Naib Kotwal of Dussah Samdah on the 29th 
August, 1859. After being confined in the jail at Arrah, he 
was convicted of several charges and tried on the 29th and 
30th November, the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 16th December, 1859 
by R. J. Richardson, officiating Judge of Shahabad and 
Special Commissioner under Act XIV of 1857. The verdict 
in die trial was that “he be taken from the Arrah jail.... to 

the chowk at Jugdeespore (Jagadishpur) .and that he 

be hanged there by the neck until he be dead”. 

Amar Singh was moving from place to place with un- 
% ia S ®dprgy to keep up the struggle. After the retreat 
of Nana Saheb into Nepal, he went to the Tarai region to 
assume the leadership of Nana’s troops. But he was ulti- 
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:ely captured about the middle of December 1859 by 
'rce under Maharaja Jung Bahadur. He was kept in cus¬ 
tody temporarily in the Gorakhpur jail. The Government 
of the North Western Provinces enquired of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment as to whether he was to stand his trial at Gorakhpur 
or in his own district of Shahabad. 1 2 The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment’s view was that “in some respects the trial of Ummer 

(Amar)Singh in his own District would.be most 

examplary’V But death saved Amar Singh from disgrace. 
On an attack of dysentry he was admitted into the Gorakhpur 
jail Hospital on the 3rd January, 1860, and died there on the 
5th February, 1860, before his trial could take place. 3 

In the Chotanagpur, Manbhum and Singhbhum areas \ 
also British authority was seriously challenged at this time. 
At Hazaribagh, there were the detachments of the 8th and 
7th Native Infantry sent from Patna on station duty in 
July, 1857, at Ranchi was quartered the artillery of 
the local Ramgarh battalion, and at Chaibasa and Purulia 
there were detachments of that battalion. The Companies 
of Infantry at Hazaribagh revolted towards the end of July, 
1857. Just before this the European officers at Hazaribagh 
had managed immediate flight. Major Simpson, the De¬ 
puty Commissioner, and Dr. Delprat joined Mr. Liebart, 
who lived at Sitagarha about three miles outside the station, 
and hastily fled to Bagodar on the Grand Trunk Road, where 
they expected to communicate with their authorities in Cal¬ 
cutta and to get assistance from them. Meanwhile, Captain 
Oakes, the Judicial Commissioner of Chotanagpur, had run 
to Ranchi on the 1st August conveying to the Commissioner 
there the news of the impending outbreak. 4 

1 . Letter from G. Couper, Secretary to the Government of the North Western 
1859 °^' t0 ^ S ecretaT y to ike Government of Bengal , 21st December, 

2. Letter to the Secretary to the Government of the North Western Provinces 

31st December , 1859. ’ 

Letter from Fergusson, Offg. Commissioner of Patna, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, 15th February, 1860. 

4. Bradley-Birt, Chota JVagpore, jp. '204-205. 
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Smouldering discontent soon manifested itself in open 
outbreaks at other places too. The example of the Hazari- 
bagh troops was followed in no time by the two companies of 
the Ramgarh infantry with whom Lieutenant Graham had 
been ordered to proceed to Hazaribagh to disarm the batta¬ 
lions there on suspicion of disloyalty. They revolted under 
the leadership of Madhab Singh, the Jamadar, and hurried 
back to Ranchi to join others. Those at Doranda also fol¬ 
lowed suit under the guidance of Jai Mangal Pande. Both 
Ranchi and Doranda soon fell under the control of the 
sepoys, who had risen in revolt. They took possession of 
what they found in the local treasury and released the 
prisoners from the jails. Though, of the Zamindars of this 
area, some sought to impede the march of the insurgents in 
various ways, several others allied themselves with them. 
Thakur Biswanath Sahi of Barkargarh and Pande Ganpat 
Rai of Bhaunro were leading supporters of the latter. De¬ 
tachments of the Ramgaih battalion at Purulia and Ghai- 
basa too revolted on the 5th August. Their comrades at 
Doranda left Doranda on the 11th September and -were 
joined at Chouriya by Bhola Singh, a Zamindar, and from 
there they went through Kara and Chandwa to Chatra. 1 
They probably intended to proceed through Palamau and 
to effect a junction with Kunwar Singh’s troops at Rohtas- 
garh. There is no doubt that all who had revolted in Bihar, 
Chotanagpur, Manbhum, Singhhum and Palamau wanted 
to work together under the common leadership of Kunwar Singh. 
Jaganath Sahi, son of Thakur Kapilnath Sahi, a zamindar 
of Sulgee, joined the people’s party. He was regarded by 
the people in the Ranchi area as an agent of Kunwer Singh 
as he had married a daughter of his brother Dayal Singh.* 

Placed in a embarrassing situation the Commissioner, 
Colonel Dalton, the Judicial Commissioner, the officer com¬ 
manding at Doranda, and one Lieutenant had, in the mean¬ 
time, left their respective positions and proceeded to Hazari¬ 
bagh through the direct route via Pithauria. Parganait 

1. I b id, p. 215. 

2- -f rom 3' *-*• Davies to the Commissioner of Chotanagpur , January, 
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at Pal Singh of Pithauria helped them to proceed that 
way. The Rajah of Ramgarh also assisted Colonel Dalton 
with some armed men and the Commissioner was able to 
regain Hazaribagh. But not being supplied with a Euro¬ 
pean Regiment lor which Dalton had asked his masters, 
he proceeded towards the Grand Trunk Road like the 
Hazaribagh officials and reached Bagodar on the 13th 
August. On the 18th August he moved to Barhi, where 
on the 26th August he was joined by 150 of Captain Rattray’s 
Sikhs under Lieutenant Earle, Commanding Bengal Police 
Detachment. 1 2 With their help he returned to Hazaribagh 
by the end of August and reoccupied this place temporarily. 
The Lieutenant Governor had already (on the 18th August) 
caused martial law to be proclaimed in all the districts form¬ 
ing the Chotanagpur division. 

Shortly afterwards, reinforcements reached the British 
officers at Chotanagpur. The Commissioner with a batch 
of the relieving force returned to Ranchi on the 22nd or 23rd 
September. Major English with 150 men of the 53rd Regi¬ 
ment marched on Dorancla, Rattray with about 200 Sikhs 
was at Dehri, and Colonel Fisher commanding a detachment 
of the Madras troops was moving with the main body towards 
Japla. But they were in a fix as they were not certain about 
the movements of the insurgents. “It is incredible, but a 
fact,’ wrote Colonel Fisher on the 24th September, 1857, 
to the Chief of the Staff at Calcutta, “that the Ramgarh 
mutineers, with their guns, are moving about in a small pro¬ 
vince, and not an official, civil or military, can tell where 
they are to be found.” a 

The insurgents had, in fact, marched to Chatra by that 
time. Here on the 2nd October they had a severe engage¬ 
ment: with the troops under Major English and the Sikhs 
under Lt. Earle, and were defeated. As was stated by Major J. 
Simpson, Principal Assistant Commissioner of Hazaribagh, in 
his letter to Colonel Dalton, dated the 4th October 1857, written 

1. Bengal: Past and Present , July-Dee. 1941, pp. 41-43. 

2. Malleson, History of the Indian Mutiny , VoL If p. 140. There are 
references about their movements in some letters of Dalton. 
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om his camp at Ralapahari near Chatra, ""Their artillery 
with four six-pounder guns and ammunition (45 cart-loads) 
were captured. The killed and wounded of the .British troops 
aggregated 56 men—46 Europeans, and 10 Sikhs. The 
wounds of some of the Europeans were severe, 4 of them 
underwent amputation. Seventy-seven bodies of mutineers 
were buried in one pit on the 3rd October and the number 
of the wounded must have been very large”.. 1 


Jamadar Madhab Singh evaded capture all throughout, 
though the Company’s Government announced a reward of 
one thousand rupees for his head. But Jai Mangal Pande u 
and Nadir Ali Khan, subadurs of the Ramgarh Battalion 
and two local leaders of the movement, were captured and 
brought before Major Simpson on the 3rd October. They 
were tried under the provisions of Act XVII of 1857 and 
sentenced to death. Biswanath Sabi and Pande Ganpat Rai 
also escaped for some time. They were captured at Kakrai 
m Lohardanga by Major Nation, Commandant of the 9th 
Bengal Police Battalion, in March 1858, and were hanged 
at Ranchi on one of the trees to the north of the Commis¬ 
sioner s compound, on the 16th and 21st of April respectively. 
Over two hundred sepoys were also hanged. 1 2 3 4 5 6 * Many others 
were coin t-martialled at Ranchi and were condemned to 
various kinds of punishments, such as transportaion for life, 
or for several years, and long-term or short-term imprisonments. 8 
I he properties of Thakur Biswanath Sahi and Pande Ganpat 
Rai were confiscated. 8 


On the victory of British army at Chatra, Colonel Dalton 
had begun to feel immense relief. On the 10th October, 
1857, he had written to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal: Though not without some loss on their side, the success 


1. Bengal: Past and Present, July-December, 1941, p. 42. 

2. He resided near Hazaribagh. 

3. A resident of village Charkosa in zilah Bihar. 

4. There are records relating to this in the office of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Ranchi. 

5. Bradley-Birt, Chola Nagpote, p. 218. 

6. Letter from IV. H. Oakes to A. R. Young, 4th August, 1858. 

Letter from E. T. Dalton, to A. R. Young', 28th March, 1859. 
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ieved had been brilliant, and will be attended with im¬ 
portant results; nothing could have been more favourable to 
the thorough re-establishment of the authority of Govern¬ 
ment and the speedy restoration of order than the circum¬ 
stances under which the mutineers were signally defeated 

.the object gained has been great and I trust will 

ensure the speedy tranquillity of the whole of the Province 
of Bihar if not add considerably to the security of the country 
from the Son to Calcutta.” 

But Mr. Dalton was to be disillusioned in no time. Though 
Hazaribagh, Ranchi and Purulia had been reoccupied by 
the Company’s officers, in Singhbhum and Palamau the move¬ 
ment. was still in full progress.. Raja Arjun Singh of Porahat 
and his brother had effectively organised a formidable opposi¬ 
tion of the Kols of Singhbhum, and their rising proved to be 
a great menace to the Company’s authority in that area. 
By the end of December, 1857, Mr. Lushington, the ex- 
officiating Commissioner of Burdwan, who had been tem¬ 
porarily appointed Special Commissioner for the districts of 
Manbhum and Singhbhum, reported “the existence of a wide¬ 
spread insurrection among the various tribes in Singhbhum.” 1 2 
To quell the insurrection in the Singhbhum area did not 
prove to be an easy task for the English. About the middle 
of January, 1858, the Kols severely defeated the Company’s 
troops. “Not an officer escaped,” writes the Lieutenant 
Governor in his Minute, “unhurt. Captain Hale, Com¬ 
manding the Sikhs, was wounded in four places, Lieutenant 
Birch’s arm was pinned to his side by an arrow, whilst Mr. 
Lushington and Dr. Hayes, the only others present, were 

also, though less severely, wounded. Of the 50 Sikhs,. 

25 were more or less severely wounded, one mortally and 
one man was killed. The enemy are said to have left 150 
dead on the field.” 3 An attack made by the Company’s 
troops on Chakradharpur, the residence of the Porahat Raja, 
was also repulsed. 


1. Minute of Sir Frederick Haiti day on the Mutinies etc. Buckland, Bengal 
under the Lieutenant Governors, Vol. I, /. 106. 

2. Ibid. 
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* Colonel Foster, vvho was at Raniganj in Bengal command- 
mg the Sheikawati Battalion, moved under orders of his 
authorities to Singhbhum, and after rapid marches reached 
Chaibasa on the 17th January, 1858. Acting in concert 
with the Commissioner there, he repulsed about a thousand 
men assembled at Chakradharpur and destroyed the village. 
From there the force proceeded to Porabat, “burning many 
villages and seizing a large quantity of grain and eattle.” 1 
But in the southern part of the district the Kols held out in 
considerable numbers and a large force had gathered at the 
Siringsella Pass. It was only after Colonel Foster had been 
reinforced by a body of 50 European sailors, sent by the 
Lieutenant Governor from Midnapur, that he forced the 
Kols to leave the positions they had taken up at some places in 
the jungles and the hills. The Shekavvati Battalion remained 
m the district dll the end of February, its services being no 
longer required there. 


<sl 


. kut the Porabat Raja and the Kols still offered brave re¬ 
sistance harassing the Company’s troops here and there 
throughout the year 1858 in spite of the arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments for the latter from certain quarters. Marching ardu¬ 
ously through the hills and forests, the Porahat Raja continued 
to fight undauntedly till he was arrested by the officers of the 
Government, through the help Mewa Lai, Semhtadar at 
Chaibasa, in 1859. His estates were confiscated, and in 
ec ember, 1859, he was sent to Banaras as a state prisoner 
with a pension of four hundred rupees a month/ 


In the Palamau district also, the movement had taken a 
serious turn for the Company. The population of this area 
was chiefly composed of the Ghcros and the Khairwars. 

hue were some high caste Hindus like the Brahmins and 
the Rajputs and a sprinkling of the Kols and other Adibasis. 

-Khairwars were divided into several classes, the chief 
c £f e being the bhogtas. The Bhogtas under the leadership 
h ™, ar bain and Lilambar Sahi, two of their chiefs, with 
others of the Ktuurwar clan and a body of the Cheros, organised 


3. Ibid. 

1 • Bradley-Birt, op. at., p. 227. 
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Selves into a very large force. 1 2 3 They attacked Chain 
(situated 2 miles west south-west of Daltonganj) on the 
21st October, 1857, but were opposed there strongly 
by its proprietor Thakurai Raghubar Dial Singh, who had 
already prepared himself for this, as, in the opinion of Colonel 
Dalton, he was “devoted to the interest of the British Gov¬ 
ernment.” The allied forces then marched to Shahpur 
(opposite Daltonganj on the west bank of the Koel), where they 
took possession of four guns belonging to its Rani (wife of 
Rajah Churaman Rai) and overpowered the police in the 
local thana. The next day, about 500 of them proceeded 
to Leslieganj (situated 10 miles east of Daltonganj), from 
where the police and the artillery establishments fled away 
on their arrival and took shelter with Shivacharan Rai, a 
Jagirdar of Nowagarh. About 300 of those, who had revolted 
in Shahabad, were now marching into the Palamau district. 

Under orders from Colonel Dalton, Lieutenant Graham, 
Junior Assistant Commissioner, had marched from Ranchi 
with 50 men of the Ramgarh infantry and reached Chainpur 
on the 7th November. On an urgent request from Lt. Gra¬ 
ham, J. S. Davies, Senior Assistant Commissioner, moved 
on to Leslieganj on the 9th November with the Ramgarh 
Cavalry and Sikh volunteers. 9 J S. Davies moved with the 
force under Captain Nation to Chhechhari (in the extreme 
south of the Palamau district) on the 20th November, 1858, 
and placed Bhaiya Kumar Sahib under restraint by attach¬ 
ing his property. His uncle Bhaiya Seel Sahib was also 
placed under arrest as a temporary measure as he was supply¬ 
ing certain things to the insurgents. 8 But the allies were not 
disconcerted by this. On the 29th November, Joodhur Singh 
with about 900 followers reached Untari. 4 In fact, “by the 
end of November, the whole country (Palamau area) appeared 
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1. Letter from E. T. Dalton to A. R. Toum>, 21st June , 1858. The 
narrative about the movement in Palamau, till June, 1858, is based mostly 
on this letter, a copy of which was found in the Record Office of the 
Commissioner of Ranchi. 

2. Letter from J . S. Davies to the Commissioner of Chotanagpui } 11th 
December , 1857. 

3. From same to same . 3rd December. 1857. 

4. Ibid. 
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> to be up in arms, and Lieutenant Graham, with his 

party, was shut up and besieged in the house of Raghu- 
bar Dial (at Chainpur).” 1 On the 29th November, a large 
body of Bhogtas attacked the station of the coal Company 
at Rajhara (10 miles north of Daltonganj), and Messrs. Grun¬ 
dy and Malzar, who had been employed there by that Com¬ 
pany, somehow managed to escape. On the 2nd December 
the insurgents attacked the thanas of Manka and Ghhattapur. 

A body of European troops under the command of Major 
Cotter, already stationed at Sasaram and ordered by its 
authorities to proceed towards Palamau to the relief of Lieu¬ 
tenant Graham, reached Shahpur on the 8th December, 
and were joined by the latter. One of the principal leaders 
of the movement in that area, Debi Bux Roy, was now cap¬ 
tured. Major Cotter returned to Sasaram via Sherghati 
to clear the ghats in that direction. But the movement was 
still progressing in Palamau. Mr. J. S. Davies informed 
the Commissioner of Chotanagpur on the 21st December, 
1857: “As you are aware the extent of the country occupied 
by the rebels comprises some 40 miles square of impracticable 
hills and dense jungles, so dense that until the approach of 
the hot season when it becomes practicable to burn the grass 
etc., an enemy might be within a few hundred yards of troops 
without being discovered. To add to the difficulties of such 
a country the whole of the inhabitants without exception 
are, it not openly, on the side of the rebels who receive every 
information of our movements while it is with the utmost 

difficulty we are able to trace them .”, Mr. Davies 

asked for further reinforcements to help the Sirguja Zamin- 
dars. 

With additional reinforcements of men from the Raja of 
Deo and also the sarbaraakar of Sirguja, Lieutenant Graham 
defeated Premanand,( ?Paramanand), ilakadar of Kunda and “the 
most influential leader of the Khairwar tribe’ ’ and reached Leslie- 
ganj on the 26th December. No doubt, some of the prominent 
local leaders of the movement had been captured and hanged 
or imprisoned and to the Commissioner “affairs appeared 


1. Minute of Sir. F. Halliday on the Mutinies, etc. 
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a favourable turn” for the Company. But 
Pi tarn bar Sahi and Lilambar Sahi were still active and were 
trying to strengthen themselves by recruitment of more men 
to their side. They were joined by a party from the side 
ol Mirzapur hills and carried on a sort of guerilla warfare 
for some months from January, 1858. 

On the 16th January, 1858, Captain Dalton himself started 
for Palamau with 140 of the Madras sepoys, a small party of 
Ramgarh cavalry and a body of matchlock-men under Par- 
ganait Jagat Pal Singh. He reached Manka on the 21st 
January and being joined during the night by Lieutenant 
Graham attacked next morning the Palamau fort which 
was held by the insurgents. 'The latter presented a bold 
opposition for some time but were dislodged from their posi¬ 
tion and marched away in other directions. In the baggage 
left there by them, the English officers discovered letters 
written to Lilambar, Pitambar and Naklaut Manji, and 
correspondence from Amar Singh promising immediate as¬ 
sistance from Kunwar Singh. This shows how the leaders in 
different parts of Bihar planned to stand and fight together. 

Some leaders ol the movement were captured about this 
time. Tikait Umarao Singh, and his diwan Shaikh Bhikhari, 
were executed. The Commissioner remained in the Bhogta 
country till the 23rd February 1858, but he was not successful 
m fully suppressing the movement. With all his efforts he could 
not effect the capture of Lilambar Sahi and Pitambar Sahi. 
As measures of retaliation, “their villages were destroyed, their 
goods and cattle seized and their estates confiscated to 
the State.” 

Those, who were then conducting the movement in Shaha- 
bad, remained in “constant communication” with their 
fellow-workers of Palamau during the succeeding months 
°* l, , . an< * even earl Y die next year. The latter were as- 
sembledm the old Palamau Fort about the 11th of September, 
j8j 3, and remained active beyond that date causing much 
anxiety not only to Lieutenant Graham and Captain Davies, 
who had joined him at Leslieganj, but also to the Commissioner, 
who instructed Captain Davies to “send all information 
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^direct to Government via Sherghatty and to communicate 
with Brigadier Douglas and the Commissioner of Patna on 
all matters connected with the movements of the mutineers.” 


In the month of November, 1858, a party of Bhogtas 
under two leaders, named Bhoja and Bharat, forced the local 
guard and armed police to run away from the thana of Ban- 
garh into Sirguja. They were opposed by another company 
of guards but could not be overpowered. “The two leaders 
were mounted and got off.” By the 30th November, 1858, 
about 1100 insurgents actually entered Palamau under See- 
clha Singh, and another leader, probably Ram Bahadur 
Singh of Saneya near Chhechhari where Captain Davies had 
taken his position. Another body of them, numbering about 
900 (probably under Judhar Singh), were reported to be 
marching behind for Saneya. 1 2 


The Commissioner of Chotanagpur repeatedly wrote to his 
authorities to send additional reinforcements as speedily as possi¬ 
ble. Thus he wrote to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
on the 3rd December, 1858, pointing out the “expediency of 
adding to the troops at Ranchi a couple of companies of 
Europeans so that in the event of the rebels pushing on to¬ 
wards Chota Nagpore there may be a sufficient force to meet 
them or to prove to the support of Captain Davies if neces¬ 
sary.” “I beg again to press,” he observed in his letter to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, of the 8th Decem¬ 
ber next, “the expediency of troops being sent not only into 
Palamau for that I am certain will have been done but to 
Chota Nagpore. I recommend that the two companies of H.M. 
29th Foot expected at Hazaribagh was at once on to Ranchi 
and another or two sent to Hazaribagh to replace them.” 


The Bhogtas could not be completely subdued till the year 
1859.* Nilambar Sahi and Pitambar Sahi were eventually 


1. Letters from E. 7. Dalton to A. R. Young, Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, 8. 11. 58., 15. 11. 58., 2. 12. 58, 3. 12. 58, 8. 12. 58 and letters 
nj Capl. J. S. Davies to E. 1. Dalton, 28th October, llth November, 3rd December, 
and 7th December, 1858. 

2. Letter from J. S. Davies to the Commissioner of Chotanagpur, 18th 
January, 1859. 
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lured and hanged. The estates of the following leaders 
of the movement were confiscated under Act XXV of 1857:— 
(I) Arjun Sing of Porahat in Singhbhum; and in Ranchi and \ 
Palamau those of Thakur Biswanath Sahi of Barkagarh, 
Pande Ganpat Rai of Bhaunro, Tikait Umarao Singh of j 
Khutunga, Shaikh Bhikhari of Khudra Lotowa, Buhoran 
Singh of Pakurdee, Chamoo Sahi of Teesseaw, Nilambar 
Sahi and Pitambar Sahi and of Rega Singh of Hasser. 

Many of the Zamindars of Bihar, whose interests were 
bound up with those of the English Company, rendered 
assistance to the latter in the suppression of the movement. 
In north Bihar, more prominent among them were the Raja 
of Bettiah, the Raja of Hathwa, the Zamindar of Sursand 
(now in the Sitamarhi subdivision), the zamindars of Pandaul, 
and the Mahtas of Muzaffarpur. Several other minor Zamindars 
helped the English near Gandak, when a party of men in 
revolt were approaching Tirhut from that side. 1 2 

But the Company’s Government were suspicious of some 
leading Zamindars of Bihar as being, in some way or other, 
connected with the movement. Some letters* from the 
Magistrate of Tirhut to the Commissioner of Patna show that 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga was suspected of making pre¬ 
parations against the Company. The reasons for it were 
that he had maintained “a large number of upcountry men 
in his service” and a trench was being excavated round his 
palace buildings. It appears that the Maharaja was pre¬ 
vented from digging the trench. 

The Magistrate of Shahabad, Mr. W. G. Wake, had 
complaints against the Shahabad Zamindars for not rendering 
him the sort of assistance he had expected from them. Thus 
he mentioned in his report to the Commissioner of Patna, 
dated the 14th October, 1857:—“Not one Zemindar great 
or small in the whole of Shahabad proper rendered the slight¬ 
est assistance to Government before or at the time of the dis- 

1. Letter from H. L. Dumpier, Magistrate of Tirhut, to the Commissioner of 
Patna, 27th July, 1858. 

2. Letters from the Magistrate of Tirhut, 2nd December, 1857 and 15th 
May, 1858. 
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^ « ’3turbances, and with the exception of the Rajah of Doomraon, 
have offered any since. Neither at any time has a single 
deserter been apprehended, through their means. A few 
of the smaller ones have profferred the loan of their elephants 
to proceed up country, but all my returns calling for them 
on this subject have not come in.” The rich and influential 
Rajput chiefs of Chaugain joined the movement. 

Suspicions were entertained by the Company’s officers 
in Bihar also on the Rani of Tikari in the Gaya district. ^ The 
Commissioner of Patna was for demolishing the fort of Tikari 
and removing the Rani to Patna. The Lieutenant-Governor 
did not approve of these measures but guns and ammunition 
found at Tikari were seized. 1 

Though the Rana of Nepal became an ally of the English 
and his regiments co-operated with the latter in fighting 
against the Indian movement, some leaders of it and their 
followers had sympathisers or supporters of them in 
the border tracts. On the 11th January, 1858, the Magis¬ 
trate of Tirhut wrote to the Commissioner of Patna, that to 
prevent “disaffected characters from founding their way into 
Nepal in the garb of pilgrims” police officers should be sta¬ 
tioned “at different places on the roads leading into the Ter- 
rai with strict orders not to allow any suspicious characters 
to pass.” On the 27th January, 1858, the Assistant Magis¬ 
trate of Tirhut was asked by the Magistrate to prevent such 
persons from going to Nepal during “the approaching Seo- 
ratree (Shivaratri) festival”. On the 5th Febaruary, 1858, 
the Resident at Nepal informed the Joint Magistrate of 
Ghamparan, the Magistrate of Tirhut, and the Deputy Magis¬ 
trate of Siwan, that the Nepal darbar had decided to keep the 
mountain passes closed during the ensuing Shivaratri festival 
which was to commence from the 12th February. On the 
22nd May, 1858, the Collector of Tirhut wrote to the Com¬ 
missioner of Patna that the Lieutenant of Jaleshwar Cutcherry 
refused to arrest ten ‘mutineers,’ when asked to do so, by saying 
that he had “no authority to give assistance in arresting 


1. Minute of F. Holliday on the Mutinies, etc. 
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without receiving orders from the Government of the 
aharajah of Nepal.” 

Government reprisals against the leaders of the move¬ 
ment, and others who joined it, were marked by relentless ven¬ 
geance, mitigated to some extent only after the Queen’s pro¬ 
clamation. Confiscation of properties exceeding in value 
whatever damages were caused by the fighters of the move¬ 
ment, execution of its leaders, transportation of a consider¬ 
able number, long term imprisonment of many, exaction 
of collective fines from the villagers according to a new act 
passed by the Government, 1 chastisement of the common 
people in the rural areas and burning or destruction of houses 
etc. therein by the executive officers, and the military were 
the common measures of retribution. 1 3 Mr. W. C. Wake, 
Magistrate of Shahabad, reported to the Commissioner of 
Patna on the 29th January, 1858: “Taking with me fifty 
Seikhs (Sikhs), 1 immediately (after the entrance of the 5th 
Irregular Infantry into this district) repaired to those villages 
which were said to have defied the police and to defy me, 
and although I did not make in one instance any, nor in the 
other many prisoners, I thoroughly destroyed the houses^ of 
the offenders, taking away their very door-frames.” This 
Magistrate also substituted in some cases “stripes for petty 
imprisonent”. Dr. Dampier, who assumed charge of the 
office of the District Magistrate of Tirhut on the 5th September 
1857, heard soon from Mr. Finch of the Shalipur factory about 
the “talking of the Company’s dominion being at an end.” 
So he went to the spot himself and “made example of a few 
of the villagers” 8 The people of the district of Shahabad 
were disarmed in 1858-59 by some European officers under 
orders of the Government. 4 * 

Some officers of the Government advocated retaliatory 
measures, harsher than those adopted in 1857-58. Mr. 

1. Letter from A. Money, Magistrate of Gaya, to the Commissioner of 
Patna, 11th March, 1858. 

2. Such means were applied by Government more ruthlessly in 1942-43. 

3. His letter to the Commissioner of Patna, 18th February, 1858. 

4. Letter from W. J. Herschel, Officiating Magistrate of Shahabad, to the 

Commissioner of Patna, 18th June, 1859. 
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Samuells, the Commissioner of Patna, was, however, r 
enough to understand the evil effects of fur ther repression. He 
wrote to the Bengal Government on the 25th September, 1858: 
“ Ihe estrangement between the conquerors and the conquered, 
the white race and black, now sufficiently marked, will thus 
be further increased; injustice and distrust will naturally 
beget hatred, and the day may come when the people of 
India will really rise to shake off the yoke of the white man 

,y.-”• T h . e Governor General, Lord Canning, held that 

sheer undistinguishing vengeance on the entire population 
was not to be permitted.” But what had already been done 
by the Government was too horrible to be completely for¬ 
gotten by the sufferers. _ In fact, repression adopted by the 
former for the suppression of the movement left bitter me¬ 
mories in many Indian minds, which in subsequent times 
found expression in the rise of extremism in Indian political 
thought. 





Chapter II 

THE WAHABI MOVEMENT AND BIHAR 
The Wahabi Creed: 

T HE “so-called” Wahabi Movement 1 had an important 
role in Bihar’s struggle for freedom during the nineteenth 
century. For 46 years (1822-68) it had a prominent 
centre at Patna, and was controlled here by the members of 
a well-to-do Muslim family of the town who were also noted 
for their learning and piety. 

The movement was originally started by Syecl Ahmad 
of Rai Bareilly with the object of introducing certain social 
and religious reforms among the Musalmans of India, but 
in the political circumstances of the time it developed and 
assumed a religio-political character aiming at the destruc¬ 
tion of the British power in India. An English writer in the 
Calcutta Review ( 1870 ) thus summed up the religious fea¬ 
tures of the movement:: “Syed Ahmad had studiously avoided 
minor differences. His religious teachings may be summed 
up in dependence on God and the belief that he himself was 
the Imam Mahdi, the leader of the 13th century of the Moh- 
hammadan Era.” 

The political object of the movement was to free the 
country from foreign domination as Syed Ahmad himself 
stated in his letter to Raja Hindu Rai (a Maratha chief.) 
This significant letter runs as follows:— 

“It is apparent to you that unfriendly foreigners of a dis¬ 
tant land have become master of the country, that traders 
have assumed the dignity of ‘Sultanate’ and destroyed 

1. the term Wahabi, which means a disciple of Abdul Wahab of 
Najd (Arabia), was used by the British for the purpose of political pro¬ 
paganda. 1 he Wahabis of Najd had defied Turkish authorities in Arabia, 
and resisted British influence in North Africa. 
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*e rule of great rulers and chieftainship of high placed chiefs 
by depriving them of their respect and honour: 

Since the rulers and statesmen have sought refuse in 

a ba ^f. ofpo ? r 1 and , helpless persons have girded up 
thur loins. Hus weak band does not aspire to any worldly 
gains, Ihey are inspired by the spirit of service to God 
without the least desire for wealth and power. 

The moment India is cleared of the foreigners and the 
arrow of efiorts reaches its target, the offices and rulership 
shall remain mtact for those who want it, and their dignity 
and power shall be strengthened. This weak band wants 
only this much from the great rulers and high dignitaries that 
while they occupy the 'masnot? of rulership, service to Islam 
with heart and soul should be done. 


v AIt H gh P oor band has not got ample means, yet 
by the desire of the Lord, it is glad and cheerful and detests 
tne desire for power and pelf, and keeps its hands off from 
wealth and riches which they do not want to enjoy either 
now or in future. 


Any one of the rulers of old states that may come forward 
to help will only be strengthening the foundation of his own 
state. _ The purport of this affectionate letter will truly be 
explained to you in details by Haji Bahadur Shah who is an 
old associate of mine.” 1 

In ° ne ol his letters to a friend, Syed Ahmad himself wrote 
trial the object of the movement was not acquisition of fame 
or wealth or territory or self aggrandisement or carving out 
a kingdom for himself, but to please God and eradicate the 
evils that have crept into the Muslim society”. 3 

For some years Syed Ahmad preached his doctrine in the 
districts of the United Provinces. He possessed many na- 
tuia gifts, including those of oratory and power of persuasion, 
and soon attracted a large number of followers to his creed. 

M Qllltn A U s i_ V * ^ . 
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Maulvi Wilayat Ali of Patna, just on completion of his studies 


r i* a T it nS,a if d , fr ° m an ( ' xt,eme] y rare manuscript containing copies 
ot oyed Ahmad s letters and found in possession of F. Balkhi of Patna 
City. 

2. Translated from Urdu biography, Sirat, p. 122. 
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In 1820 Syed Ahmad organised a party to perform ‘haf 
(pilgrimage to Mecca). On his way to Calcutta he arrived 
at Patna with a fleet of boats carrying hundreds of disciples. 
Wilayat Ali had previously written to his father at Patna 
intimating to him the party’s programme and urging on his 
relations to avail themselves of the opportunity of becoming 
Syed Ahmad’s disciples. Syed Ahmad was received with 
great respect and veneration by the members of Wilayat Ali’s 
family at Sadikpore. But owing to his short stay he had no 
time to preach or recruit new disciples. However, Syed 
Ahmad left for Calcutta to embark for the journey to Mecca. 
Syed Ahmad returned from Mecca at the end of 1822. On 
hearing the news of his arrival at Calcutta, 1 Wilayat Ali and 
Shah Muhammad Husain proceeded to receive him at Mon- 
ghyr and brought him and his party to Sadikpore at Patna 
to stay here as their guests. Here every member of Wilayat 
Ali’s family (including females) became disciples of Syed 
Ahmad. Even a seven years old daughter of Shah Muham¬ 
mad Husain offered herself for discipleship and rtceived 
Syed Ahmad’s blessings. During his halt at Patna, Syed 
Ahmad got so many new disciples that he thought it necessary 
to have a regular organisation here. So he appointed four 
Khalifs or spiritual vice-regents to manage and maintain it. 
They were Wilayat Ali, Inayet Ali, Shah Muhammad Husain 
and Farhat Husain. Patna was now made a permanent centre 
of the movement. Hunter describes the character of the 
Patna Khalifs in the following terms: 

“Indefatigable as missionaries, careless of themselves, 
blameless in their lives, supremely devoted to the overthrow 
of English infidels, admirably skilful in organising a perma¬ 
nent system for supplying money and recruits, the Patna Ca¬ 
liphs stand forth as the types and exemplars of the Sect. 
Much of their teaching was faultless, and it has been given 

1. Hunter is wrong in stating that Syed Ahmad landed at Bombay. 
Tazkera-i-Sadika clearly states that he landed at Calcutta. 
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to them to stir up thousands of their countrymen to a purer 
life, and a truer conception of the Almighty. 551 

Patna Maulavies join Syed Ahmad: 

When Syed Ahmad left Patna, Wilayat Ali, his brothers, 
Inayet Ali and Talib Ali, and their cousin Baquer Ali, ac¬ 
companied him to Rai Bareilly. They were later joined by 
other relations, namely Qamarucldin of Patna and Mir Us¬ 
man Ali of Hazaribagh. Syed Ahmad resumed his preach¬ 
ing in his home district and also made occasional tours in 
other districts and enrolled large number of disciples. He 
now enjoined on his followers the practice of physical exer¬ 
cises and the use of arms. He himself used to appear in 
a soldier’s kit and held military parades of his followers. 

The Doctrine of Hijrat: 

It was also at this time that the famous pamphlet, ‘Sirat- 
i-Mustaqnm' or the Straight Path, was compiled under Syed 
Ahmad’s instructions by his chief disciples, Maulvi Muham¬ 
mad Ismail and Moulvi Abdul Hai, who began to preach 
that the first and foremost religious duty of a true Muslim 
was to perform ‘Hijrat 5 or flight from the country governed 
by Mushriks ( Christians ). “They imagined, 55 says the English 
writer in the Calcutta Review, “that the position of the 
Mohammadans under the British was an exact parallel to 
that of the Israilities in Egypt and longed for a second Moses. 
The English are the Pharoahs of the age and flight from their 
territory is as necessary as the Exodus from Egypt.” 

In support of this contention, the Maulavis wrote and 
circulated a number of pamphlets, such as “ Risalah-i-Jehad” 
and “ Risalah-i-Hijrat ” urging their co-religionists to unite as 
one body and carry on a crusade for the conquest of India. 
They believed that the destruction of the British Government 
by their leaders was certain, and in support of their belief 
they published a Qasida or ode, supposed to have been written 
by Shah Neamatullah s (a saint-poet of the 12th century 

1. Hunter, The Indian Musalmans, p. 68. 

2. The identity of this Neamatullah is difficult to establish- The 
67th verse of the ode says that “in 570 hijra the ode is composed”. 
Neamatullah, mentioned by Browne in his Literary History of Persia, 
appears to be a different person. 
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, which prophesied that the expected Mahdi or 
[ appear in the 13th century of the Moslem era and 
defeat the Christians. 

Some time about 1825, in pursuance of the doctrine of 
Hijrat, Syed Ahmad left Rai Bareilly With a considerable num¬ 
ber of enthusiastic followers including the Patna Maulavis. 
After staying at Tonk and Delhi, he proceeded on his journey 
to Afghanistan, accompanied by Wilayat Ali and Inayet Ali 
of Patna, who acted as his chief envoys to the court at Kabul, 
where they were treated as guests. Wilayat Ali preached 
the Wahabi doctrine in Afghanistan. 

Progress of the Wahabi Movement in Bihar and Bengal: 

While Wilayat Ali and Inayet Ali were preaching in 
Kabul and the Frontier, Shah Muhammad Husain laboured 
with untiring zeal in perfecting the organisation in Bihar 
and Bengal. Branches were established at and near Raj- 
mahal, Rajshahi, Nadia, Maldah, Barasat, Dacca and some 
other important places. Agents were appointed to collect 
contributions and enlist men for the purpose of war on the 
frontier. 

In 1829 Syed Ahmad deputed Wilayat Ali to preach and 
recruit disciples in Hyderabad (Deccan), Central Provinces, 
and Bombay, and also sent Inayet Ali to carry on the mission¬ 
ary work more vigorously in Bengal. Among the Khalifs 
who preached Syed Ahmad’s doctrine, Wilayat Ali of Patna 
was the most conspicuous. Pie not only talked about 
it publicly, but also wrote books in support of it. In the 
Deccan, he recruited many followers including the younger 
brother of the Ruler of Hyderabad. Similarly Inayet A[i 
succeeded in gathering large number of disciples in Bengal. 
Both were incessantly busy in preaching in their respective 
spheres when they heard of the death of their leader at Bala- 
kot. Then commenced a short period of depression in the 
history of the movement. 

But both Wilayat Ali and Inayet Ali soon returned to 
Patna, and devoted themselves heart and soul to revitalise it. i 
In fact, Wilayat Ali strengthened the Patna centre with re-| 
doubled energy, Inayet Ali concentrated his efforts on streng- 
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thening the various branch centres in Bengal, and MauLv. 
ZainuJ Abdin of Hyderabad, who had become a disciple of 
Wilayat Ali during his tour in Southern India, carried on 
his missionary activities in North Tipperah and Srlhet, and 
converted the peasantry to the Wahabi creed. Referring 
to the new zeal of the Patna Maulavis, Hunter remarks:— 

“Again the fanatic cause seemed ruined. But the mis¬ 
sionary zeal of the Patna Caliphs, and the immense pecuniary 
resources at their command once more raised the sacred 
banner from the dust. They covered India with their emis¬ 
saries and brought about one of the greatest religious revivals 
that has ever taken place.” 

Wilayat Ali and Inayet Ali as Leaders: 

After labouring hard for some years in organising the 
movement in Bengal, Bihar, and some other provinces, Wila¬ 
yat Ali sent his brother to Sittana to look after the affairs of 
the Wahabi camp. Inayet Ali reached there in 1839 and 
took full command of the Wahabi force. For some years 
he engaged himself in anti-British activities 1 in the areas 
extending from the Punjab to Afghanistan. Throughout 
(Ins period (lie Patna centre supplied large sums of money 
and innumerable recruits to the military headquarters of 
the Wahabis at Sittana. 

• In Maulvi Wilayat Ali left Patna with 80 followers 
including Maulvi Fyaz Ali, Maulvi Yahya Ali, Maulvi Akbar 
A l and some other members of his family for Afghanistan. 
On the way he received full report of Inayet Ali’s success 
m the 1 unjab. But the British restrained the movement 
of the Wahabis and soon they had to surrender at Haripur, 
and to return to Lahore under the escort of the British troops. 
Hire Lawrence forced them to sell their arms and artillery 
to the Government. Wilayat Ali and Inayet Ali were then 
sent under escort to their homes at Patna. On their arrival 
at Patna, they were bound down in bail bonds of Rs. 10,000 
not to leave Patna City for four years. But the Maulavies 
treated the bonds as scraps of paper. They soon entered into 

r> *» India by J. O. Kinealy published in the Calcutta 

Review, 1870, p. 392. 
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unication with Mir Aulad Ali, who had evaded surrender 
escaped from Haripur, and was then at Sittana with a 
small band of followers. Wilayat Ali continued to preach at 
Patna and deputed some of his relation* to preach in other 
districts of Bihar, while Inayet Ali proceeded to Bengal to 
sharpen the zeal of his old disciples and to enrol new°ones. 
His presence at Rajshahi aroused the suspicion of the local Magis¬ 
trate, and an enquiry was instituted against him. But he got 
scent of it and quickly returned to Patna. The Magistrate 
forwarded a warrant for his arrest to the Magistrate of Patna, 
who again bound him down not to leave Patna. Finding that 
his activities had aroused the suspicion of the Government, 
Inayet Ali quickly fled to the North-West and again assumed 
command of the Wahabi force that had in the meantime 
assembled at Sittana. 


Resumption of Activities in 1850: 

At the end of December 1850, Wilayat Ali, with his family 
including Yahya Ali and Fyaz Ali and 250 followers, left for 
Sittana. He moved by easy marches and remained a con¬ 
siderable time preaching in each large town on the way. 
At Delhi he stayed for about two months in a large house 
near the Fatehpuri Mosque where he delivered his' sermons 
after the Friday prayers. His speeches attracted consider¬ 
able attention at Delhi, so much so, that the last wearer of 
the Mughal Crown invited him to deliver his sermon in his 
piesence at the fort. It is said that the King was deeply 
iinpi essed by his speech and gave him his approbation. 1 
When he left Delhi, a large crowd flocked to see him off' on 
the other bank of the Jamuna. By stages he reached Khanne 
Ki Sarai, where he made a short halt and met his brother, 
Inayet Ali, who had come down to receive him. Wilayat 
Ali and Inayet Ali reached Swat with their few companions 
They were most cordially received by Syed Akbar Shah’ 
chief of Swat. The rest of the party subsequently arrived 
there m small batches at regular intervals. Until Wilayat 
Ali s arrival, Inayet Ali was the sole leader of the Wahabis 


1. Calcutta Review, 1870, pp. 372 and 382. 
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t the Frontier Camp. He was a brave and valiant soldier 
and a forceful preacher and organiser. But Wilayat Ali 
possessed better political wisdom and more experience than 
bis younger brother. He was one of the earliest disciples 
of Syed Ahmad and had lived with him for a considerable 
time. He had travelled through Central India, the Deccan, 
Bombay and Sind and learned to estimate more correctly 
the power of the British Government. He had satisfied his 
conscience for performing ‘Hijrat’ from the country, governed 
by his enemy (the British), and desired to work patiently for 
the progress of the movement till the number of his followers 
and the resources at his command rendered success probable. 
He urged the impossibility of the small number of Wahabis 
that had so far assembled being able to conquer India and 
drive away the British, and pointed out that any premature 
step would only open the eyes of the British Government, 
which if once aroused to the sense of reality of the situation, 
would cut off ali sources of supply through their provinces. 
But opinion in the camp was divided on the advisability of 
postponing further military operations. To some such a 
course seemed humiliating and implying want of faith in 
God and religion. But ultimately Wilayat Ali’s good sense 
prevailed and all formally acknowledged him as the successor 
of Sved Ahmad and renewed their discipleship at his hand. 
Wilayat Ali began to preach in the colony and also held mili¬ 
tary parades of his followers every day. But he was not 
destined to live long and died after a short illness in 1854 at 
the age of sixtyfour. 

After the death of Wilayat Ali, Inayet Ali was the prin¬ 
cipal leader. He wrote to his disciples in Bihar and Bengal 
to exert themselves in advancing their party’s cause. A 
short account of the exertions of the Wahabis in support of 
Inayet Ali is given in the Ravenshaw Report 1 to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. It runs as follows:— 

“In 1852 a treasonable correspondence was siezed by 
the Punjab authorities which disclosed an attempt on the 


1. Report from T. E. Ravenshaw, Magistrate of Patna, to the Commissioner 
of the Patna Division, 9lh May, 1865. 
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the Hindustani fanatics in the Hills to tamper 
Regiment of Native infantry at Rawalpindee. This 
conspiracy was found to have originated at Patna, and on 
the letters seized mention is made of many of the members 
of the Sadikpore family of Maulavis and of the Kafilas of 
men with arms then proceeding to the Frontier. One letter 
from Peshawar neither signed nor dated, states that Maulvi 
Wilayat Ali, and Maulvi Inayet Ali, Maulvi Fyaz Ali, Maulvi 
Yahya AH sons of Maulvi Elahi Bux Saheb of Azimabad and 
Maulvi Karam Ali of Dinapore (a tailor) were encamped 
at Sittana in alliance with Sayyid Akbar Badshah to do battle 
with Government. This Syyed Akbar I have before alluded 
to, as the elected king of the Swat Valley.” The letter con¬ 
tinued—“Maulvi Furhut Ali, brother of Maulvi Wilayat 
Ali at Azimabad, and Maulvi Fyaz Ali and Yahya Ali at 
their homes and in their villages were collecting money from 
others and sending arms and supplies. Other letters show 
that men and supplies were passed up from Patna through 
Meerut and Rawalpendee, where agents were appointed 
for their transmission to the Frontier for the purpose of Jihad.” 

“On the representation of the Punjab Government the 
Magistrate of Patna made search in the house of Hossain 
Ali Khan, the Khansamah of Maulvi Ahmadullah to whom 
it appeared the letters had been directed. As a matter of 
fact, information was, however, received through a native 
doctor or Hakim, who arrived from Lahore a couple of days 
before the Magistrate’s search, and the Patna conspirators 
were put on their guard, and the correspondence in their 
house were destroyed.” The Magistrate, however, reported 
in his letter to Government, dated 10th August 1852, that the 
Wahabi sect was then on the increase and that Jihad was 
preached in the houses of Maulvi Wilayat Ali and Maulvi 
Ahmadullah, and Elahi Bux. The Magistrate reported fur¬ 
ther that “these Wahabis were in league with the police, and 
therefore he could not obtain reliable information as to their 
movements, but that Maulvi Ahmadullah had assembled 
600 or 700 armed men in his premises and was prepared to 
resist any further prosecution of the Magistrate’s enquiries 
and to raise the standard of revolt.” 
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The subject was laid before the Government when Lord 
Dalhousie, then Governor General, on the 20th of August 
1852, recorded a minute to the effect that the “fact of treason¬ 
able correspondence being carried on between Patna and the 
Frontier was known to Government, and directing that the 
Patna conspirators should be closely watched”. 

Another minute in Council, dated 7th September, 1852, 
was recorded “with reference to a communication from the 
Punjab authority respecting this correspondence, and the 
necessity for hostile operation against the border tribes who 
were being incited by the Bengali and the Hindustani fanatics. 
A prosecution ensued in which Mohammad Wally, Regi¬ 
mental Monshi of the 4th Native Infantry was tried and con¬ 
victed at Rawalpendee on 12th May 1853. The names of 
Maulavi Ahmadullah and other residents of Patna again ap¬ 
peared in the evidence as forwarding supplies to the Frontier.” 

“A skilful attempt had been made,” writes Hunter 1 , “to 
tamper with the 4th Native Infantry stationed at Rawal 
Pindi, conveniently near to the Fanatic Colony, and one 
of the finest Regiments which, on their invading our Province, 
would have been sent to act against them. The letters (writ¬ 
ten to the troops of the English) distinctly proved that a re¬ 
gular organisation had been established for passing up men 
and arms from Bengal to the Rebel camp. At' the same 
time the Patna Magistrate reported on the 19th August, 1952, 
that the rebel sect were upon the increase in that city.” 

Inayet Ali was labouring hard to induce the Pathans to 
support him. He had succeeded in gaining the sympathy of 
the Akhund of Swat and the Sayeds of Sittana and in recruit¬ 
ing many to his cause' 1 . In the eastern portion of the Yusuf- 
zai country and not far from Ghinghai is Nawakela, whose 
inhabitants, for some reason, were anxious for a change of rulers. 
Inayet Ali knew their friendly feelings towards him. He sent 
120 horsemen and 200 foot-soldiers, belonging to Mirza Mu¬ 
hammad, to take possession of the village. This detachment 
took possession of Nawakela and the neighbouring village. 


1 • The Indian Musalmans , p. 22. 
2, Calcutta Review> 1870 ) p. 398. 
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tyana. But the success proved only temporary. The 
sent a strong force against them from Hoti Mardan. 
The invaders were routed and their leader was captured and 
hanged. About a month later, Inayet Ali, with his whole force, 
marched to Naringi, a border village in the British territory, 
and took possession of it. Information of this reached Pesh- 
war and the Deputy Commissioner moved with some troops 
to drive Inayet Ali across the border. In the battle that . 
ensued the British troops were utterly defeated. They made 
a second attack, which was partially successful, and Inayet 
Ali’s force retreated to Ghinghai and Bagh. After a short 
time, he sent a party to Nawakela to make a night attack on 
Lieutenant Horne, the Assistant Commissioner. The British 
camp was surprised, and the party returned triumphantly 
with a large amount of booty, which Inayet Ali distributed 
among the headmen of the hill tribes whom he wanted to 
win over. While he was preparing for another campaign, 
the Indian Movement of 1857-59 broke out, and his communi¬ 
cation with, and sources of supply from the Patna centre, 
were cut off. He moved from Ghinghai to Swat, where he 
fell ill and died in 1858. 

Arrest of Wahabi Leaders in 1857: 

During the movement of 1857-59, the Wahabis at the 
Frontier kept themselves busy in stirring up a spirit of unity 
and endeavoured hard to form a coalition of the Frontier 
Tribes against the British. But they did not take any active 
part in the rising. At the beginning of this movement, Mr. 
W. Tayler, Commissioner of Patna, adopted some highly 
repressive measures against the Wahabi leaders of Patna, 
whom he suspected to have organised a conspiracy against 
the British Government in India. He took recourse to a 
highly dishonourable device to arrest some influential Maulavis 
of Patna. 1 

Alter the death of Inayet Ali, Maulavi Maqsud Ali, a Bihari, 
had taken charge ot the Wahabi Colony at Sittana. Maulavi 
Abdullah, the eldest son of Wilayat Ali, who had previously 
been in Swat with his father and had returned to Patna after 
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1. Vide ante . 
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.is death, now resolved to go back to the Frontier where he 
was well known to his father’s disciples. He hurriedly sold 
ofF his properties and left Patna with his family for Mecca to 
perform Haj, and from there returned direct to Swat, where 
Syed Akbar Shah, the Chief of the Tribe, was a friend of 
his deceased father and uncle. 

British Military Expedition to the Frontier: 

From 1850 to 18.58 the Wahabis had kept the Frontier 
Tribes in a state of hostility against the British. The Govern¬ 
ment had sent out sixteen distinct expeditions to the Frontier 
with 33,000 Regular Troops, and the latter had suffered heavy 
lossess without any appreciable result. Now they decided 
to send a strong force consisting of 219 artillery, 551 cavalry 
and 4017 Infantry, under General Sir Sidney Cotton. 1 2 After 
series of attacks General Cotton burned some villages belong¬ 
ing to the allies of the Wahabis, razed two forts and destroyed 
the Wahabi settlement at Sittana. The Wahabis fell back 
into the fastness of the Muhaban Mountain. But so little was 
their power shaken that a new settlement at Mulka was im¬ 
mediately granted to them by a neighbouring tribe. The 
Wahabis remained there quietly for two years," partly owing 
to their sufferings in the engagement with the British force but 
chiefly owing to the defection of the Atmanzai tribe, who had 
refused to pay donation to the Wahabi movement and killed 
Sayed Umar Shah who was deputed to collect it. While the 
Wahabis were orgainsing themselves at Mulka, the British 
settled the lands in Sittana with the tribesmen who had re¬ 
sisted the Wahabi agent. 

Abdullah Assumes Leadership: 

But scarcely two years had elapsed before the Wahabis 
regained their influence. In 1861 they advanced from 
Mulka and fortified themselves just above their old settle¬ 
ment at Sittana . 1 About this time Maulavi Maqsud Ali died, 
and Maulavi Abdullah of Patna was unanimously elected as 
chief leader of the Wahabis at Mulka. Again recruits from 


1. Hunter, Indian Musalmans, pp. 23-24. 

2. Ibid, p. 25. 
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their strength had increased, they invaded the British Indian 
territory on the 7th September 1863, and a week later issued 
a formal declaration of war against them, calling upon all 
good Musalmans to join the Jihad . The Government sent 
a British Army of 7000 men under General Sir Neville Cham¬ 
berlain on the 18th October, 1863. The General made 
several attacks and inflicted some losses on the tribal forces 
and the Wahabis, but, in spite of reinforcements, he found it 
impossible to advance into the famous Ambeyla Pass. 1 “The 
truth is,” says Hunter, “that the Plan of the Campaign had 
completely failed”. The British now took recourse to other 
clever methods. On the 16th December they succeeded in 
winning over the Bonair tribe, the defection of which proved 
a serious blow to the Wahabi force. Some other tribes also 
deserted, and in less than a week the British force guided by 
the Bonairs occupied Mulka and reduced it to ashes. The 
remnants of the Wahabi force with their leader, M. Abdul¬ 
lah of Patna, took refuge in the mountainous part of Afgha¬ 
nistan, and engaged themselves in preparing for another 
war. At the end of this campaign, the Government of the 
Punjab recorded its regret that “it had come to a close without 
our having been able either to drive out the Hindustani 
fanatics, or to induce them to surrender and to return to 
their homes in Hindustan”. 


Ambala Trials of 1864: 


Exasperated by the defeat and the consequent loss of 
prestige, the British Government set up a special machinery 
to deal ruthlessly with the Wahabi movement in the different 
provinces of India. A police officer, Parson, arrested Muham¬ 
mad Jafar of Thaneshwar, Muhammad Shafi, the meat supplier 
to the British force in the Punjab, and Husaini of Thaneshwar, 
and cruelly tortured them to elicit information about the 
secret activities of the Wahabis. 

The arrests of Jafar, Shafi and Husaini were followed by 
the arrests of Elahi Baksh, a merchant of Patna, his servant 

1. Ibid, pp. 30-32. 
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usaini of Patna, Abdul Karim, a servant of the accused 
Muhammad Shaft, Qazi Mian Jan of Bengal and Abdul 
Ghaffar, an assistant of the accused Jafar. Shortly after 
this, Parson came to Patna. He took Mr. Alexander, the Magis¬ 
trate, and large number of armed constables with him and 
made a surprise raid on the house of Ahmadullah at Saclik- 
pore. They did not find him at his house as he had gone to 
Calcutta to attend the Viceroy’s darbar, but subjected Maulavi 
Yahya Ali, Abdur Rahim, his servant Abdul Ghaffar and 
other inmates of the house, to volleys of questions regarding 
their occupations and their connections with the Wahabi 
Movement. They inspected even the Zenana apartments 
of the house and after a thorough search left the house with ¬ 
out making any arrest. 

On the 3rd day they suddenly arrived again, seized 
all manuscripts, documents, letters, books and papers which 
they could lay their hands on, and ordered Yahya Ali to exe¬ 
cute a bail bond of Rs. 10,000 which his nephew Hakim Abdul 
Hamid immediately furnished. They then took Abdur 
Rahim and his servant in custody and sent them to Hajat 
as under-trial prisoners. In a couple of days they ordered 
them to be removed to jail, and within a fortnight they can¬ 
celled the bail bond of Yahya Ali and sent him also to jail. 
After being kept in jail for a month and a half they were sent 
up by rail to Ambala to stand their trial for abetment of war 
against the Queen. 

There”, says Abdur Rahim in his memoirs 1 “we found 
Munshi Muhammad Jafar, Muhammad Shfi and his nephew 
Abdul Karim, Husaini of Patna, Husaini of Thaneshwar, 
Moazzam Sardar ot Bengal and Abdur Ghaffar Khan of 
Hazaribagh district. After 2 or 3 days Qazi Mian Jan of 
Bengal also arrived. 

We were confined in separate cells which were about 5 
feet in length and 4 feet in width. They were extremely 
dark and narrow and had only one small aperture in the 
high roo for letting in light and air for breathing. Eleven 
persons were thus kept for nearly 3 months. The doors of 


1. p, 64. 
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Jls were opened only once in 24 hours when a Jamadar 
used to come accompanied with 3 sepoys, a cook, and a sweep¬ 
er and a water carrier. The cook supplied 2 breads and 
some dal , the water carrier poured some water in the pot, 
and the sweeper cleaned the commode. After 3 months 
the case was opened in the court of the Magistrate, and we 
were removed from the graves (cells) where we had been 
buried alive, and were transferred to other rooms within 
the same jail where we had the pleasure of having a view of 
the sky, and of seeing one another after 3 months”. 

The trial at the Magistrate’s court continued for about 
2 months. One of the prisoners, namely Md. Shafi, the meat 
supplier to the British forces in the Punjab, engaged an English 
lawyer, Mr. Johnson, for his defence, and advised the Patna 
Wahabis to engage one for their defence also. But Yahya 
Ali refused to be defended and took no part in the proceedings. 
At the end of the proceedings the Magistrate committed the 
11 accused to Sessions for trial in the court of the Sessions Judge 
of Ambala. 

Shafi engaged Mr. Goodall, an English lawyer, and 
told Abdur Rahim that it was necessary to put up a strong 
defence for all, as all were on the same boat. On the recom¬ 
mendation of Mr. Goodall, Mr. Plowden, a well-known lawyer, 
was engaged on behalf of the Patna Wahabis. Mr. Plowden 
applied to the Sessions Judge for permission to see the prison¬ 
ers in jail; but his prayer was rejected. He then appealed 
to the Judicial Commissioner with the same result. Ultimately, 
on appealing to the Lt. Governor of the Punjab, he succeeded 
in obtaining his permission. 

The case opened and the police produced more than 50 
persons as witnesses for the prosecution. Jafar in his Tawa- 
rikh-i-Ajib says that all these witnesses were intimidated by 
tiireats of being hanged and were kept in custody till their 
evidence was recorded. Both Jafar and Abdur Rahim in 
their respective memoirs say that a boy aged 14, who was an 
inmate of the former’s house, had been tutored to make certain 
statements against the accused, but at the time of giving 
evidence he forgot to make such statements, and on his return 
from the court the unfortunate boy was beaten to death. 
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The British lawyer argued very ably on behalf of 
Patna Wahabis, but it was of no avail. On 2nd May, 1864, 
the Judge, Sir Herbert Edwardes, delivered his judgement 
declaring the accused persons to be guilty. The Judge sen¬ 
tenced the three principal accused, namely Yahya Ali, Jafar 
and Shah, to death, and the remaining eight accused to trans¬ 
portation for life with confiscation of the properties of all. 

The Judge forwarded the records of the case to 
the chief court for confirmation of the sentence of death. 
While preparations were being made for hanging, the De¬ 
puty Commissioner of Ambala came to the convicts and told 
them that since the Government did not like to fulfil their 
desire of being martyrs, the court had altered the sentence 
of death passed on them to that of transportation for life. 
Referring to it, blunter observes that “the British authorities 
took the wise revenge of denying even to the most treasonable 
of them the glory of martyrdom”. It is a sad reflection in¬ 
deed on the British administration of justice at that time that 
the judgment of even their highest tribunal was not free from 
subtle political considerations. 

Patna Trial of 1864: 

It has already been stated that at the time of the arrest 
of Yahya Ali and some others at Sadikpore, Ahmadullah 
was in Calcutta. Although he had been once arrested on 
suspicion and kept in detention by Mr. Tayler in 1857, he 
had generally kept matters smooth with the British authori¬ 
ties. Subsequently, he assumed full charge of the Patna 
Centre and devoted himself solely to the reorganisation ol 
the movement, which had received a setback after the arrest 
of his elder brother Yahya Ali. At the same time his acti¬ 
vities were being closely watched by the C.I.D., and on the 
5th November, 1864, he was arrested on the charge of con¬ 
spiracy to wage war against the Queen. But as he was one 
of the most prominent and influential persons in Patna., the 
Government could not find suitable persons to appear, as 
witnesses agains't him. From the very nature of the case against 
him it was necessary that the witnesses should be persons who 
could depose to their having connection with the movement 
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have firsthand knowledge of the conspiracy. The 
;emment authorities at Patna, therefore, requested the 
Government of the Punjab to detain some of the convicts of 
the Ambala Trials, and to induce them by threats of punish¬ 
ment and hopes of reward to appear as witnesses against 
Ahmadullah, “while we were suffering from pangs of hunger 
and had eaten up even the grass that we found in the jail”, 
says Abdur Rahim in his memoirs'. “Efforts were made”, 
he continues, “to implicate anyhow Maulvi Ahmadullah in 
the case, and one Mujibuddin, a Tahsildar, who was in the 
jail with us at that time, was selected for the purpose of inducing 
us to give evidence against Maulana on promise of freedom 
and return of our forfeited property. His magic took effect 
first on Md. Shaft and his nephew Abdul Karim, who at once 
agreed to be witnesses. They were granted all sorts of com¬ 
forts and were supplied with excellent food including ‘Pilao’ 
‘Shirmaf and cream etc., and soon became plump and happy. 
These two now began to induce others to whom they swore 
that they were addressing them as their best friends. Elahi 
Baksh, a merchant of Patna (convict), fell into the trap.... 
The Deputy Commissioner now desired that negotiations 
for cessation of hostility be opened through me with my cousin 
Maulvi Abdullah who had fought against the British Army 

in Ambeyla Pass and was in Afghanistan.* .Md. 

Shaft, Abdul Karim, Elahi Baksh and myself were therefore 
detained, while Md. Jafar and other prisoners were sent to 
Lahore.” 1 2 3 

Thus Ahmadullah, the last great Wahabi leader of Patna, i 
was convicted mainly on the evidence of the convicts in the 
Ambala Trials. The Judge at Patna sentenced him to the 


1. p. 69. 

2. M. Abdullah and some other Wahabis of Patna remained in 
Afghanistan. Their descendants are still there. 

3 A substantial corroboration of the above statement is found in 
Proceedings of the It. Governor of the Punjab, NO 1451, 18th October, 1865, 
which is quoted below:— 

1 he Lt. Governor, having had under consideration the documents 
noted in the margin, is pleased to record the following remarks and 
orders:— 
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ast penalty of the law, with forfeiture of all his properties 
But like the final decision in the Ambala Trials, the sentence 
of death passed on Ahmadullah was altered by the High 
Court to that of transportation for life. Ahmadullah was 
thus transported to Port Blair (Andamans) on 13th April, 
1865, where he was subsequently joined by his brother Yahya 
Ali, his nephew Abdur Rahim and his sincere colleague, 
Jafar, convicts of the Ambala case, on the 11th January, 1866. 
The following paragraph in a letter (no. 150, dated 12th 

1. Judgment of Judicial Commissioner in case of the Crown Versus 
Md. Shafee and 2 others, dated 24th August, 1864, affirming the con¬ 
viction of the session Judge of Umbala of abetment of waging war again¬ 
st the Queen u/s 121 I. P. C. 

2. Docket from the Judicial Commissioner’s, No. 655, dated 27th 
March, forwarding for formal consideration report by the Dy. Commis¬ 
sioner of Umbala of the services rendered by the convicts Md. Shaft and 
Abdul Karim in the matters of prosecution of Maulvi Ahmadullah of 
Patna. 

3. Letter from Secy, to Govt, of Bengal, No. 510, dated 26-7-64 
reg. pardon to be granted to Elahi Buksh for services rendered in the 
prosecution of Maulvi Ahmadullah. 

In his judgment, dated the 24th August 1864, the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner recommended that some remission of the sentence of transportation 
for life passed against all the persons under Sec. 121 of the Indian 
Penal Code be granted in the case of the following: 

Abdur Rahim, Elahi Baksh, Md. Shafi, Abdul GhafTar of Patna, 
Abdul Ghaffar of Ambala, Abdul Karim, Husainee son of Mangoo of 
Patna, Husaini son of Muhammad Bukhsh of Thaneshwar. No action 
was taken at the time of those recommendations, enquiries being then 
on foot resulted in the prosecutions of another of the ring leaders which 
led to the discovery of important evidence against Ahmadullah and 
further persuaded Elahi Baksh their fellow convict to make full and 
circumstantial confession. The latter accordingly appeared at the trial 
of Ahmadullah and gave evidence which was considered trustful and 
reliable both by the Sessions Court and the High Court of Bengal, and 
materially aided the conviction of the prisoners. The services of Md. 
Shafi and Abdul Karim were reported for favourable consideration 
through the Judicial Commissioner. Those of Elahi Bukhsh have now 
been brought to the notice of the Govt, by the Honourable Lt. Governor 
of Bengal who recommends that he be granted a pardon, conditional 
or otherwise, and that his house at Patna forfeited under orders of the 
criminal court of the Province be restored to him, and sum of Rs. 5C0/- 
granted out of the proceeds of his other effects. In consideration of the 
services rendered by him in accordance with the recommendation of the 
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1865) from G.F. Cockburn, Commissioner of the Patna 
)i vision, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, shows 
that the conviction of Ahmadullah actuated one of his ad¬ 
mirers to make a murderous assault on Mr. Ainslic, the Judge: 
“The belief is that prisoner Behari alias Kareem Bukhsh who 
has been convicted on the 24th April 1865, and sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment for 10 years for the offence of attempt 
to murder Mr. Ainslic, was actuated by the desire to revenge 
the conviction of Ahmadullah who had been convicted for 
a political offence.” 

Confiscation of Properties and Destruction of Graves: 

Shortly after the transportation of the Patna Wahabis,’ 
the Government started proceedings for confiscation of their' 
properties. The Zamindari estate of Maulavi Ahmadullah 
alone had an annual income of about 20,000/-. Even the 
villages granted by Ahmadullah in perpetual lease to his wife 
in lieu of her dowry, prior to arrest, were not spared 1 . 

Govt, of Bengal, the Lt. Governor of Bengal is pleased to remit the sen¬ 
tence of transportation for life passed against the prisoner Elahi Bakhsh 
and to direct the release from confinement on his accepting the following 
terms.... 

“In consideration of the services rendered by Md. Shall and Abdul 
Karim, since conviction and recommendation of thejudl. Commissioner 
in their behalf, the Lt. Governor is pleased to remit the sentence of 
transportation for life passed against these prisoners and to direct their 
release from confinement under the conditions as those detailed in the 
case of Elahi Bakhsh. The sentence of forfeiture passed against Abdul 
Karim will remain”. 

“Upon recommendation of thejudl. Commissioner, the Lt. Governor 
is pleased to reduce the sentence of transportation for life passed against 
the prisoner Abdul Ghaffar of Ambala, and Husaini son of Mangoo to 
10 years rigorous imprisonment.. . .The Lt. Governor sees no sufficient 
ground for remitting or reducing the sentence passed against Abdul 
Rahim and Abdul Ghaffar of Patna”. 

Sd. T. H. Thornton, 
Secretary to Govt., 
Punjab. 

3. 1 That the estates of the Wahabis have been confiscated. The 

Mussamat Bashir an w/o Maulvi Ahmadullah of Sadikpore has set up a 
claim asserting that previous to his arrest her husband had granted her 
a lease in perpetuity of the same in lieu of marriage dowry. The deed 
was registered on 2nd Sept. 1864. Maulvi Ahmadullah was arrested on 
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, ^he transportation of the Maulavis and confiscation of 
their properties ruined the Sadikpore family of the Wahabis, 
hut it did not put an end to the movement. 

f rom 1864 to 1868 levies of money and men went on as 
before , writes Hunter, 1 “and a special establishment had to 

t0 deal with the cons P irac y- At this moment 
(1.870-7 ) the cost of watching the Wahabis and keeping them 
within bounds amounts in a single Province to as much as 
wouid suffice for the Administration, Judicial and Criminal, of a 
Hritish District containing one-third of the whole of Scotland 1 ' 


After the removal of Ahmadullah and Yahya Ali, their 
disciples secretly carried on missionary work at Patna. 


Jth Nov. 1864 and finally convicted and sentenced to transportation for 
waging war against the Queen on 13th April, 1865”. 

* * i t>" ' \ he covers 8 annas of mau/ah Bhooyee, and 4 annas of 
mauzah Russulpore Bigay Gopalporc etc. ecc. The gross rent of mauzah 

ReSennP “ f ^ d ® du ? tin S lVom il Rs. 2026/10/8 for Govt. 

Rs479/S/ an i RS ' 751 1 ro L ectlo “ char g c > there is a clear balance of 
id, u° dd ^r 111 at l 6 y ears purchase gives Rs.75568/-the market 

va ue of the estate(Letter from R. P. Jenkins, Commissioner of Patna 
Division, to the oecretary the Government of Bengal, No. 318, 27th 

ktforNo r 22Q 06 ?^ Thom 1 son > Le S al Remembrancer, in his 
of Miiwa 1/th February, 1868, while recognising the claims 

Mussamat Bashiran advised the Government to retain the lands and 


tn . .. , ^Kyuumoii to retain me lands ana 

the vSSv f !i he C i ar, r nt that Government would not relinquish until 
! ti dlty ° c f the . deed was established in Court of Law”. In connection 


c „ . .. in connection 

P* oce * dm S $ > evcn the graves of the Wahabis’ ance- 

the site * f o C °i us memo ^ r (P a £ e 144) Abdul Rahim describes 

1 ' r r!l C Sadlk P° re house, as he saw aftei his return from the Anda¬ 
mans, as follows:—• 

h n d i n Ji C r r i n l * weat t0 Sadikpore. There I saw that our houses 
2, nV^ S d and turned into levelled grounds, and bazar 
and mumcpal buildings had been erected over them. I wanted to visit 
the cemetry where our ancestors had been buried for 14 generations 

and or-w r f 1 W** 1 .* 0 Y isit “V Parent’s graves to say fatiha (requiem) 
andp^yfordheir salvation. But all efforts to locate them were in vain. 

" >'Rough search and taxing my memory it appeared that the munici- 

pal budding had been erected over the graves’ Oh Readers words 

f^ :r t , C gHd ' , that \ • f ? h " this atment to our dead. It 
„ n ‘ t , S Jnd on ^ nd to dunk of it. I fail to understand why our 
ancestor graves were dug out in punishment for our guilt and the cem¬ 
etry was subjected to confiscation !” 

1. The Indian Mtisaltnans, p. 100. 
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_ m Mobarak Ali became the principal leader at Patna, 
and Ibrahim Mandal and Amiruddin were his chief agents 
in the districts of Santal Paraganas and Maldah respectively. 
These were visited from time to time fay emissaries from the 
Wahabi Colony at Sittana on the North-West Frontier, where 
Maualvi Faiyaz Ali, brother of Ahmadullah, Maualvi Abdul¬ 
lah, the eldest son of Wilayat Ali, Maula Bakhsh and Hafiz 
Husamuddin were actively engaged in attempting to unite 
the tribes for war against the British Government. 

The Special Department of the Government made several 
arrests in the Santal Paraganas. Ibrahim Mandal of Islam- 
pore and some other Wahabis were prosecuted and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. In December, 1868, the C.I.D. 
arrested Muhammad Ismail and Choonee of Patna under 
Regulation III of 1818. These arrests were made on the 
statement of Amir Ali and Boodan Lai, who were dismissed 
servants of Khurshed Ali and Elahi Bakhsh (already men¬ 
tioned as one of the convicts of Ambala trials, who had turned 
an approver and given evidence against Ahmadullah). The 
Government subsequently released the last of the three 
persons, and prosecuted the first two only who were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment. 

Arrest and Conviction of Amir Khan and Hasmat Dad Khan: 

Under the supervision of Amir Khan and Hasmat Dad ' 
Khan, hide merchants of Colootollah, Calcutta, silver coins 
collected for the Wahabi Movement were exchanged into 
gold mohurs for the purpose of remittance through the Patna 
centre to Sittana. These two men were residents of Alam- 
ganj, Patna City. 

The special branch of the Police, organised by the British 
Government for the purpose of dealing with the Wahabis, 
arrested Amir Khan and Hasmat Dad Khan. The circum¬ 
stances of their arrests, as admitted in the records of their case 
before Justice Norman of the Calcutta High Court, are as 
follows:— 

‘On Saturday, the 19th of July, 1869, at 1 P. M., Amir 
Khan was arrested without warrant at his residence in Coloo- 
tollah by Captain Birch, the Deputy Commissioner of the 
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■alcutta Police assisted by Mr. Reilly, the Deputy Inspt 
General. That he was not aware on what charge and by 
what authority he was arrested, and no warrant was pro¬ 
duced and shown to him, although he demanded the grounds 
of his arrest. That he was removed from his house to the 
station of the hast Indian Railway at Howrah and then on 
the same evening to Gaya, where he remained till the 26th 
August, 1869, when he was transferred to Alipore Jail”. 

The circumstances of the case of Hasmat Dad Khan were 
very imilar to those of the case of Amir Khan, but the wrongs 
under which this prisoner suffered were greater. This pri¬ 
soner, who was above sixty six years of age, was also arrested 
in Calcutta on the 12th of July, 1869. He demanded to see 
the warrant under which he was arrested but it was never 
shown to him. He was immediately removed from Calcutta 
to Patna, was confined there for 3 weeks, was not allowed 
dining that time to see or hold communication with his family 
or friends, and was subjected to great hardships. On the 
3rd February he was removed and lodged in jail at Digha, 
a place three miles from Patna. After being detained there 
lor 3 weeks, he was suddenly removed back to Patna jail. 

flu e he was confined for 3 weeks more and then removed to 
Monghyr. 

On behalf of Amir Khan and Hasmat Dad Khan, Mr. 
Anstey, one of the best English lawyers of Calcutta, moved 
lilt High Court on 1st August, 1869, (assisted by Mr. Ingram 
and Mi. Evans, attornies) for issue of a writ of habeas corpus 
for production of the prisoners before the Court. Their 
application was opposed by the Advocate General, Mr. Gra¬ 
ham (with the standing Counsel Mr. Paul), on behalf of the 
Grown, who argued that the arrest and detention of the pri¬ 
soners was a state matter, done under a Regulation passed 
by the Governor-General in Council, and the Court had no 
power to interfere. 

The Judge was of opinion that no writ of Habeas Corpus 
to bring the body of Amir Khan ought to issue”. The same 
verdict was passed on the application of Hasmat Dad Khan. 

n appeal to the full bench of the High Court was also dis¬ 
missed. 



he Government authorities at Patna had in the mean¬ 
while started a prosecution at Patna against Amir Khan, 
and seven others ‘for conspiracy to wage war’. The Court 
convicted Amir Khan and four others, and passed orders 
for forfeiture of their property. An appeal to the High Court 
resulted in the sentence of transportation and the forfeiture 
of property being confirmed against Amir Khan and Has- 
mat Dad Khan only. Both were old men aged 76 and 67 
years respectively. The former died in the Andamans. The 
latter was released and repatriated and died at Patna in 
1879. The power of the Patna Wahabis was completely 
broken by 1870-71. 

Release of the Survivors: 

In 1884, after the lapse of about twenty years, a petition 
was submitted by the wife of Maulavi Abdur Rahim of Sadik- 
pore to the Governor-General, Lord Ripon, praying that 
her husband and other convicts of the Wahabi case might 
be freed and repatriated as they had been convicted on in¬ 
sufficient evidence. After thorough enquiry and re-examina¬ 
tion of the records Lord Ripon ordered their release on cer¬ 
tain conditions. But at that time only 5 of the convicts were 
alive. The chief leaders, namely Yahya Ali and Ahmad- 
ullah, had died in the Andamans in 1863 and 1883 res¬ 
pectively, where they lie buried at South Point and Dundas 
Point respectively. 







Chapter III 

THE BIRSA MOVEMENT IN CHOTANAGPUR 
Genesis of the Birsa Movement: 

F ROM the middle of the nineteenth century began to flow a 
wave of reforming activities in India through the influence 
of some potential socio-religious movements like those of 
the Brahmo Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, the Arya Samaj 
and subsequently the Ramkrishna Mission. The aims and 
objects of these movements were religious reform and social 
purification and cultural development of the people. These 
naturally fostered political consciousness and helped the 
growth of nationalism. Indeed, a new spirit of awakening 
was pervading the different strata of Indian society. In 
the hilly tract of Ghotanagpur, among a section of the Adi- 
basis there was manifestation of such a spirit in the movement 
organised and led by Ghri Birsa. 

The pre-1857 movements of the Kols and the Santals had 
of course been suppressed by the British authority. But 
discontent and unrest lingered among the different sections of 
the Adibasis and among the Santals, and these had occasional 
outbursts during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Some agrarian disturbances from 1881 to 1895 in Ranchi 
and Singhbhum were also suppressed by the Government. 
But ferment of discontent did not subside. Immediately 
it caused a more formidable movement under the leadership 
of Shri Birsa, a Munda of the village Chalkad in Tamar Thana. 

Features of this Movement : 

The underlying object of the Birsa movement was inter¬ 
nal purification, and along with it was associated the desire 
to remove alien government and its supporters, the landlords, 
who were considered to be responsible for various socio¬ 
economic changes affecting the conditions of the people of 
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rea. Educated (at Cliaibasa) and with some knowledge 
glish, Birsa had become a convert of the German Mis¬ 
sion. What he received there did not satisfy his soul. He 
reverted to the original Munda faith of his ancestors. He 
was also influenced by Hindu ideas of purity. By the begin¬ 
ning of the monsoon of (he year 1895 an inner urge led this 
youth of about 21 years to promulagate a new faith, the tenets 
of which, he declared, he had received from Sing Bonga 
himself, through which he held out a programme for the 
cultivation of higher ethical virtues for self-purification of 
those who joined his fold. He asked his followers to give 
up sacrificing before many bongas or deities and to worship 
only one God, Sing Bonga. They were required to lead 
chaste and pure life, to abstain from all intoxicants including 
hnaria, to observe clean habits, discard animal food and to 
wear sacred thread. His disciples grew in large numbers 
including even Christian converts. 1 To them he appeared 
as a new prophet:, an incarnation of God, ‘ Dharti Aba ’ or 
Father of the World, possessed of supernatural powers, and 
his village Chalkad soon became a centre of pilgrimage for 
thousands of Mundas. 

Arrest of Birsa and some of his followers : 

There is no doubt that Birsa’s faith was becoming popular 
causing a ferment in the minds of his followers. This could 
not naturally reconcile itself to the prevailing anomalies in 
the different spheres of life. The Government, from their 
own point of view, considered his tenets to be ‘dangerous’ 
and scented political designs in the movement aiming at the, 
overthrow of the British raj and establishment of Munda \ 
self-government. They became, therefore, determined to 
suppress it. Mr. Meares, the District Superintendent of 
Police at Ranchi, went to Chalkad on the 24th August, 
1895, and cleverly reached the place, where Birsa was sleep¬ 
ing in the night, without the knowledge of those who were 
around him, “gagged his mouth with his pocket handker¬ 
chief, took him on his elephant,” 2 and came away secretly 

1. S. G. Roy, The Mundas and their Country, p. 329. 

2. S. C. Roy, The Mundas and their Country , p. 330. 
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to Ranchi before anybody could offer resistance. A wall (mud- 
wall according to Government statement) of the Ranchi 
jail then collapsed, and the followers of Birsa believed that it 
happened at the moment when their leader entered the jail 
gates. The arrest of Birsa was effected at dead of night for 
reasons thus stated by Col. A. Evans Gordon, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Ranchi .--—“The temper of the crowd was such 
that it could have resisted with force which suggested to me 
to order the arrest of Birsa to be carried out by night. It 
was humanly speaking certain that had an armed police 
force attempted the arrest of Birsa even under the command 
of the D.S..P. himself, in the open day, there would have been 
resistance and most probably with an opposing crowd of 
armed men (it) might have been most serious” 1 2 Fifteen 
followers of Birsa were also arrested. 


Their trial and punishment : 


Considering that a trial at Khunti, in the heart of the 
Munda. country,“would give an object lesson” 3 to the followers 
of Birsa, they were taken there. But there was a popular 
demonstration when the trial commenced on the 24th 
October. Some persons were promptly arrested and were 
released afterwards. Birsa and his fifteen followers (Mago 
Manki, Sunga, Birsing I, Pandu, Sahee, Hungra, Soondar, 
Dakhin Paud, Rasai alias Mosoo, Manchi, Konta alias Soma, 
Loodroo, Martin, Sahadeo, Mata alias Bir Sing II) were 
again taken to Ranchi, where their trial took place in the 
court of the Deputy Commissioner in November, 1895, under 
section 505 of the Indian Penal Code and some other 
sections. They were sentenced each to undergo rigorous 
imprisonment for a term of two years. Further,' Birsa was 
find Rs. 50/- in default of the payment of which he was to 
undergo an additional term of rigorous imprisonement for six 
months. The remaining accused were also fined Rs. 20/- 
each, on non-payment of which each one was to undergo a 
further term of rigorous imprisonment for three months. 


1. Judgment in the case Empress versus Birsa Munda and 15 others tried in 
the court of the Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi in November, 1895. 

2. S. G. Roy, op cit., p. 332. 
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olitical considerations influenced this trial very much, 
e Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi thus observed in the 
judgment: 

“The offences under this section 505 I. P. C. became more 
serious in character than, as abstract offences they would be, 
by reason of the disturbed state in which the minds of the 
Munda population have been for a very long time past and 
that this disturbed state of mind had been fanned and kept 
up by interested agitators who have fattened upon the profit 
derived from the agitation and from the Mundas whom they 
for so many years galled (?) with mythical propaganda and 
false promises. This Birsa Bhagwan agitation has in fact 
been merely a bold move in the same game as it has come 
to light from subsequent local enquiries and events that the 
Sardari agitators are mixed up in it if not the originators of 
it. In any case it has followed so closely upon the heels of 
the Chanda terrorism which lately yielded only to the most 
stringent measures that it cannot reasonably be viewed as 
an altogether independent and spasmodic occurrence. It 
is therefore even more necessary in the present case than in 
the former case to deal with the people severely and thereby 
to make examples which it can duly be hoped will have the 
effect of deterring the Mundas from following false prophets 
and wicked agitators in the future instead of leading law- 
abiding and contented lives in their own houses. Quite apart 
however from all extraneous considerations as to the origin 
and object of Birsa’s propaganda that propaganda itself was 
of so violently disaffected a kind and so calculated to diffuse a 
wide-spread feeling of disloyalty in the country that I consider 
that it will be lightly dealt with even in awarding the utmost 
penalty the law provides. It is moreover in evidence and I 
have no reason whatever for doubting this evidence that a 
conspiracy was on foot in which the accused or some of them 
were involved and which had it come to a head, would pro¬ 
bably have resulted in blodshcd and that it did not come to 
ahead, seems to have been due to the timely arrest of Birsa 
and his followers. This shows the serious character the move¬ 
ment has assumed.” 
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Second Birsa rising, 1899-1900: and Organisation oj 
the Mundas for freedom’s battle: 




After the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, Birsa was 
released from Hazaribagh jail early in January, 1898. While 
inflicting punishment on Birsa and his followers in 1895, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi described it to be “a matter 
of unusual congratulation that the movement was successfully 
extinguished”. But his optimism was belied. Imprison¬ 
ment could not kill the revolutionary zeal of Birsa, and soon 
after his release he renewed his activities with greater force. 
Moving from village to village, he and his followers revitalised 
the forces of opposition. By rendering help and service to 
the people of those areas, sorely afflicted by the ravages of 
famine, scarcity and epidemics, they were able to evoke wide¬ 
spread sympathy and support. Birsa, whom the Govern¬ 
ment looked upon as “a dangerous agitator”, was a friend 
of the masses, possessed of a strong determination to eradicate 
injustice. For a crusade of this sort, he realised the need of 
organising a fighting force through effective training of as 
many as could be recruited, in the use of bows, arrows and 
swords. Gaya Munda, one of his close associates and prin¬ 
cipal advisers, w as placed in charge of this training, as Minis¬ 
ter and Commander-in-Chicf. Prominent among others, 
who were given important assignments by Birsa in leading 
the Adivasis to fight for freedom, were Demka Munda (Bari 
Mauja), Panau Munda (Rating Kel), Sundar Munda (Mani 
Bera), Tripru Munda (Rui Tola), Johan Munda (Burja), 
Dukhan Saw-ansi (Gowa), Hatiram Munda (Gutu Hatu) 
and Risa Munda. Khunti became the headquarters of this 
revolutionary force, while training centres were started at 
Ranchi, Chakradharpur, Bundu, Tamar, Karra, Torpa, 
Basia, Sisai and some other places. 

For propaganda and planning of operations Birsa and 
his pracharaks (preachers) held numerous meetings during 
the nights at comparatively secluded places, from February, 
1898 to the 24th December, 1899. As is mentioned in a 
Government record of 1900, the “principal meetings of the 
Birsaites.were held at Dumari (Dumbari) Hill in 
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fer last, at Bantodih a fortnight before Christmas, at 
/farihatu in October or November, at Satal about the 
middle of December, at Kusumtoli, a tola of Poje, about the 
same time, at Kotaghara two days before Christmas, at 
Bichakuti on Christmas eve, 1899, and at Bantodih on Christ¬ 
mas eve and after Christmas at the house of Gopi Munda in 
Bantodih”. At the Dumari hill meeting Birsa recounted 
before the gathering their grievances and exhorted them to 
fight against those "who were perpetrating injustice and op- 
presions on them in various ways with a view to establishing 
their own government. It was planned to take a strong 
offensive just on the eve and during the Christmas of 1899. 

Attack on some places by the Birsaites: 

As it usually happens in such situations, conflicts of inter¬ 
ests led to violence in some forms, such as assault on houses 
and persons, resulting in loss of lives here and there, arson, 
etc. Thus, acting according to the instructions of Gaya 
Munda, three parties of Birsaites attacked the Mission build¬ 
ings at Sarwada, Murhu and Burju. In Burju there was a 
furious encoun ter of one party with the police, in which some 
of the latter died. There was a fight between Birsa’s men and 
the police on the bank of the river Tajna, where also the 
latter were overpowered. There were minor incidents at 
some other places like Ranchi, Khunti, Tamar, Basia, Karra, 
Torpa, etc. 

All this caused much panic at Ranchi and elsewhere. 
In the afternoon of the 7th January, 1900, about 300 Mundas, 
armed with weapons of various descriptions (bows and arrows, 
battle axes and spears), attacked the Khunti police-station, 
“killed one of the constables and set fire to some houses.” 
Mr. Forbes, Commissioner of Chotariagpur Division, and Mr. 
Streatfield, Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi, at once pro¬ 
ceeded to Ranchi with 150 men of the Native Infantry then 
stationed at Doranda. They soon came up with a body of 
the Munda forces (about 2000) on the Dumari Hill, three 
miles south of Saiko, where they had erected stockades at in¬ 
tervals to defend their position and had also with them women 
and children and “large stores of clothing, food, and cooking 
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Utensils.It is mentioned in a Government report that 
the Deputy Commissioner at first used palliative words for 
about an hour urging them to lay down their arms and that 
they paid no heed to these. Even if this officer had actually 
used soothing words, these could not ease a situation like this. 
He lost no time in ordering the military to open fire. The 
majority of the defenders of the position escaped “down 
a deep gully into the jungle beyond”. As a result, a large 
number of Munclas (about 200) a , including women and 
children, were killed. Dead bodies of several persons were 
thrown by the military into the deep gorges and ravines of 
the hills. At Gutuhatu two big trenches were dug in which 
many dead bodies were buried and some wounded persons 
were also buried alive. According to Shri Ram Munda of 
Gutuhatu, his co-villagers, who became martyrs on this oc¬ 
casion, were Hari Munda, Hatiram Munda, Sagrai Munda, 
Sanpu Munda, Lakhan Munda, Magan Munda, Nibai 
Munda, Manal Munda, Bhagta Munda, Narsing Munda, 
Sambarai Munda, Hangra Munda, Sanik Munda, Rusu 
Munda, Bangrai Munda, Repo Munda and Doka Munda. 
Of them Hathiram and Sagrai had been buried alive. 1 2 3 

' Death of Gaya Munda : 

1 lie machinary of administration became very active to 
suppress this movement. The high officers of the executive 
and the police, reinforced by the military and assisted by 
some traitors, led a regular hunt in search of Birsa and his 
followers. At the time of the firing of the 9th January, nei¬ 
ther Birsa nor Gaya Munda was on the Dumari Hill. ' They 
were moving in the villages to organise their forces. Gaya 
Munda went to village Etke. A party of the police soon 
surrounded this place and two or three of them rushed into 
a house where he was in hiding. They were at once killed 
by Gaya Munda. The police then set fire to the house 
and when Gaya Munda was coming out of it they shot him 
dead. Birsa first . escaped into the jungle of Jamkopai 
(Chakradharpur) in the Singhbhum district and succeeded 


1. Bengal Administration Report , 1899-1900 , p. 4 . 

2. Shri Birsa Bhagwan by Shri Mucharai Todu , b 34 

3. Ibid, p. 35. 
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fading arrest for about two years, notwithstanding stren- 
and unceasing searches by the police and others and 
announcement of rewards to those who would help Govern¬ 
ment in tracing him. Birsa used to pass his days in the jungles 
and in the nights visited the adjacent villages with a view 
to organising his followers. He made Rogoto the chief centre 
of his activities. 1 On the 22nd March, two of Birsa’s assis¬ 
tants, Gidiun (for some time a teacher in the Lutheran school 
in Chotanagpur) and Prabhudayal were arrested in Lohar- 
daga and sent to Ranchi under escort, but were soon released. 

On the 15th March 1898, Mr. W. B. Thomson, the De¬ 
puty Commissioner of Singhbhum, assisted by Mr. Schurr, 
the District Superintendent of Police there, deputed a strong 
batch of police to arrest Birsa. Mr. Schurr left the district 
in the first week of April, 1898, and was succeeded by Mr. 

1 . I he Commissioner of Chotanagpur thus describes this place in his 
Diary:- 

We discovered no actual traces of Birsa, but in the Sentra Jungle, 
about £ mile beyond Rogoto, we discovered a solitary house which, there 
can be no doubt, has been Birsa’s place of concealment for some months 
past. I he place is worth describing. The site has been selected on the 
liat top of a mole (?) hill, in the midst of the Jungle, so as to be invisible 
irom the footpaths, leading through the jungles on the south east to the 
Karakalu and the lowlands of Chakradharpore thanah on either side of 
the hill. Ascending through the Jungle to the top of this hill we first 
iovrnd a circle, radius about 60 yds. formed of festoons of straw rope 

* , ror f tree 5° . tree * In the centre of this circle is an enclosure surround¬ 
ed by a hedge inside of which is a remarkably small well built substan¬ 
tial mud hut with the two usual rooms, well thatched, and kept parti- 
cularly clean, everything about the place having an air of comfort and 
ol the occupants being well-to-do. In front of the house is a high 
machan with a good ladder, 20 feet long, leading up to it. The machan is 
wen thatched and walled with mats and had a quantity of new clean 
s raw m it and was evidently lately used as a sleeping place by 2 per- 

r° i r< ; ar ^ ut a sma h flower bed, containing a single 

• OX *V T be< * 3 enc l°sed by a sacred thread from 4 corner posts. The hut 
insic e was well swept and in the chula of one of the rooms were the 
remains of a fire, the ashes extinct but still warm to the touch. In the 
i f 1 f , f Was P ltc ^ le fl u p a piece of the sacred thread worn by Birsaits. 

n or unately this discovery was not made until the end of the day, 
seme z hours after our arrival at Rogoto (where our search had stopped), 
, 0 -^ * le occu P a nts of the house had no doubt received the informa- 
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Hutchinson, who continued the search vigorously, B 
as the Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum reported to the 
Commissioner of Chotanagpur on the 6th April, 1900, the 
police “returned on the 24th and 25th March, 1898, after 
having searched in vain for Birsa from 15th March. The 
constables while engaged in searching for Birsa were divided 
into parties of two stationed at intervals over the country 
and from these centres they regularly patrolled the country 
and made enquiries as to the whereabouts of Birsa but with¬ 
out success.” 

Frantic efforts for the arrest of Birsa and his followers: 

The Commissioner of Chotanagpur made frantic efforts 
to get Birsa and his followers arrested. Proceeding to Singh¬ 
bhum he made “arrangements for the Deputy Commissioner 
of Singhbhum to prosecute the search for Birsa Bhagwan in 
the hilly country to the north of that District”, before he came 
back to his headquarters on the 27th January, 1900. Local 
treachery now helped Government efforts. British watch¬ 
men of some neighbouring villages discovered Birsa, with 
his wife and another woman 1 in the jungle, west of Sankra 
and 11 miles from that village, stealthily crept into the 
place, and “waiting until the three had retired to rest under 
a tree and were fast asleep.made their rush and over¬ 

powered Birsa (3rd February, 1900) before he was able to 
make use of his weapons. 2 3 The captors at once brought their 
prisoner and his wife and the . other woman to the Deputy 
Commissioner, who was at Bandgaon, and were paid the 
reward of Rs. 500/- offered by the Government.”' 1 Birsa 
was sent in charge of a guard of military police to Ranchi 
and was confined there in jail. His wife was not allowed to 
accompany him to Ranchi. Death relieved him of the agonies 
of prison walls*within a few months. He had an attack ol 
cholera on the 30th May, 1900, which proved to be fatal and 

1. Government records refer to two wives of Birsa. 

2. According to another statement Birsa chased the seven watchmen 
upto one mile but was tired and caught hold of by them. Shri Birsa 
Bhagwan by Shri Mucharai Todu , p. 38. 

3. Letter from the Commissioner of Chotanagpur to the Bengal Government, 
30th March, 1900. 
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fired on the 2nd June. Thus ended the life of a great 
who had boldly championed the cause of his suffering 
fellow beings against the grinding maladies of an oppressive 
agrarian system and other abuses largely due to the changes 
wrought by an alien rule for its own interests. His mundane 
existence perished no doubt. But his sacred memory is en¬ 
shrined in the hearts of many, and his heroism and sacrifice 
form the theme of many inspiring folklores and ballads. 

Governmental repression to stamp out the movement: 

A campaign of terror was inaugurated by the Govern¬ 
ment officers to stamp out the movement by arresting and 
punishing the co-workers of Birsa. One hundred and fifty 
military police, deputed by Government to such places as they 
considered to be disturbed areas, arrested many and over¬ 
awed others by such naked ruthlessness that to save them¬ 
selves from its fury some entered into the fold of Christianity, 
particularly in Marunghada, Soeko and Sarwada. 

A large number of the followers of Birsa were rounded 
up. 1 2 Mr. J. J. Platel was appointed a special officer for their 
trial in the Ranchi district, and in the Singhbhum district the 
Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Thomson, was to try such cases. 
Eightyseven Birsaites were committed to Sessions; capital 
sentences was inflicted on two and the rest were sentenced to 
various terms of transportation or imprisonment. On appeal 
to the High Court, some were released and the sentences of 
a few were reduced. Some of the Mankis" were deprived 
of their Mankiship on the charge of joining what the Govern¬ 
ment considered to be a “conspiracy headed by Birsa”, and 
others “of proved loyalty” were appointed in their places 3 


<SL 


1. According to the statement of the Commissioner of Chotanagpur, 
such persons arrested up to the 30th March, 1900, were 322 in the 
Ranchi district and 129 in the Singhbhum district. 

2. Manki the leader of a patti or a group of allied villages for ‘social 
and political purposes’. 

Letter from the Commissioner of Chotanagpur to Kumar Narpat Singh 
of Porahat , 21st January, 1900 . 


Chapter IV 

EARLY REVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISM AND BIHAR 

‘Bande Matararn 

W HILE the Indian National Congress was following a 
moderate policy for the attainment of Self-Government 
through constitutional means, there was another section 
of nationalists from the closing years of the 19th century and 
the early years of the present century, whose aim was com¬ 
plete freedom of the Motherland from alien domination, and 
whose ideas were radical and methods revolutionary. 1 2 First 
symptoms of this extreme nationalism appeared in Bombay 
under the leadership of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, whom Valen¬ 
tine Ghirol has described as “one of the most dangerous 
pioneers of disaffection” and “truly the Father of Indian 
unrest”. J Tilak’s imprisonment in 1897 on charge of sedi¬ 
tion deeply moved national feeling in the country. Surendra- 
nath Banerjea expressed in the Congress of 1897: “For Mr. 
Tilak my heart is full of sympathy. My feelings go forth to 
him in prison. A nation is in tears.” 

The year 1905—A turning-point in history : 

Several other factors, external as well as internal, intensi¬ 
fied national discontent in India particularly from the year 

1. “The New Party’s conclusion was that it was impossible to gain 
any concessions by petitions and prayers. This was the first difference 
between the Moderate and Progressive parties. He did not believe in 
the philanthrophy of British politics. There was no instance in history 
of foreign nation ruling another for the benefit of the other and not for its 
own profit. The rule of one nation by another was in itself unnatural. 
He granted the efficiency of the British Government and the excellence 
of its methods for its own purpose, but these methods and that efficiency 
did not work for the interests of the people of the country. A good foreign 
Government was less desirable than an inferior native Government” 
(77 Ink’s Address to the Students in College Square, Calcutta , on January 4, 1906). 

2. Valentine Chiiol, Indian Unrest, pp. 40-41. 
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^ which forms a turning-point not only in the history of 
our country but in that of Asia as a whole. The effects of 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 shattered the vanity 
of the White Man’s superiority, and generated new hopes 
of liberation from it in different parts of this continent. Lord 
Mirito spoke in January, 1910: “When I took up the reins of 
Government in the late autumn of 1905, all Asia was mar¬ 
velling at the victories of Japan over a European power; there 
were indications of popular demands in China, in Persia, 
and in Turkey; there was an awakening of the Eastern world, 
and though to outward appearences India was quiet, in 
the sense that there was at that moment no visible acute 
political agitation, she had not escaped the general 
infection, and before I had been in the country a year, 
I shared the view of my colleagues that beneath a seem¬ 
ingly calm surface there existed a mass of smothered political 
discontent, much of which was thoroughly justifiable and 

due to causes which we were called upon to examine.” l 

C. F. Andrews, then in India, thus refers to this widespread 
aspiration for freedom in Asiatic minds: “At the close of the 
year 1904 it was clear to those who were watching the politi¬ 
cal horizon that great changes were impending in the East. 
Storm clouds had been gathering thick and fast. The air 
was full of electricity. The war between Russia and Japan 
had kept the surrounding people on the tip-toe of expectation. 
A stir of excitement passed over the North of India. Even 
the remote villagers talked over the victories of Japan as they 
sat in their circles and passed round the huqqa (pipe) at night. 
One of the older men said to me, ‘There has been nothing- 
like it since the Mutiny.’ A Turkish consul of long experi¬ 
ence in Western Asia told me that in the interior you could 
sec everywhere the most ignorant peasants ‘tingling’ with the 
news. Asia was moved ifrom one end to the other, and the 
sleep of the centuries was finally broken. It was a time when 
it was good to be alive, for a new chapter was being , written 
in the book ol the world’s history. My own work at Delhi 
was at singular point of advantage. It was a meeting point 

1. Lady Minto, India: Minlo and Motley, p, 371. 
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of Hindus and Mussulmans, where their opinions could be 
noted and recorded. The Aligarh movement among Muham¬ 
madans was close at hand, and I was in touch with it. I was 
also in sympathy with Hindu leaders of the modern school 
of Indian thought and shared many of their views. Each 
party spoke freely to me of their hopes and aims. The 

Musalmans, as one expected, regarded the reverses of Russia 
chiefly from the territorial standpoint. These reverses seem¬ 
ed to mark the limit of the expansion of the Christian nations 
over the world’s surface. The Hindus regarded more the 
inner significance of the event. The old-time glory and 
greatness of Asia seemed destined to return. The material 
aggrandisement of the European races at the expense of the 
East seemed at least to be checked. The whole of Budhaland 
from Ceylon to Japan might again become one in thought and 
life. Hinduism might once more bring forth its old treasures 
of spiritual culture for the benefit of mankind. Behind these 
dreams and visions was the one exulting hope that the days 
of servitude to the west were over and the days of independence 
had dawned. Much had gone before to prepare the way 
for such a dawn of hope: the Japanese victories made it, for 
the first time, shining and radiant.” 1 


Within the country, Lord Curzon’s system of “thorough”, 
characterised by rigorous administrative control, particularly 
his ill-conceived measure of the partition of Bengal, had in¬ 
tensely excited national feelings and was largely responsible 
for the growth of extremism in contemporary Indian politics 
under the leadership of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Bipin Chandra Pal (Bal-Lal-Pal). In absolute 
defiance of public opinion throughout India against the 
partition scheme, Lord Curzon promulgated it in a Govern¬ 
ment resolution, dated 19th July, 1905, and it became a 
“Settled fact” on the 16th October, 1905, when the new pro¬ 
vince of Eastern Bengal and Assam came into existence with 
Dacca as its capital and Sir Bamfylde Fuller as the Lieutenant 
Governor. The ostensible plea for it was administrative 
efficiency, but really it was a subtle move to disintegrate 


1. C. F. Andrews, The Renaissance.in India, pp. 4-6. 
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It shocked public feeling in Bengal and elsewhere 
and at once evoked strong protests. “We felt that we have 
been insulted, humiliated and tricked,” writes Surendra 
Nath Banerjea 1 2 , who, of course, thought of reversing the 
partition “by constitutional means.” But the bureaucracy 
remained obstinate and this fanned the flame of national 
disaffection. “In the evolution of political progress;” re¬ 
marks Surendra Nath Banerjea significantly, “bad rulers are 
often a blessing in disguise. They help to stir a community 
into life, a result that years of agitation would perhaps have 
failed to achieve. They call into being organized efforts 
which not only sw r eep away their bad measures, but create 
that public life and spirit which survives for all time to come, 
and is the surest guarantee of future and abiding progress. 
Lord Lytton was a benefactor, without intending to be one; 
and, more recently, Lord Curzon was a benefactor in the 
same sense, but perhaps on a larger scale’.’ ‘ J 

The Swadeshi Movement : 

Indeed, a stupendous change now took place in the psy¬ 
chology of the leaders and the youths of Bengal, and the 
Boycott as well as the Swadeshi movements, which had al¬ 
ready been thought of, gathered great momentum. The 
Swadeshi sentiment, in fact, assumed a “religious hue” 3 , and 
the youths of Bengal accepted the following Swadeshi vow: 

“Invoking God Almighty to be our Witness, and stand¬ 
ing in the presence of after-generations, we take this solemn 
vow that, so far as practicable, we shall use home-made 
articles and abstain from the use of foreign articles. So help 
us God.” 4 

Idealism af Shri Aurobindo: 

Indian nationalism of the post-1905 years was profoundly 
influenced by religious idealism with Shri Aurobindo as its 
prophet and with its cult of worship of Mother India, of which 

1. Surendranath Banerjea, A Nation in Making, p. 187. 

2. Ibid, pp. 63-64. 

3. Ibid, p. 228. 

4. Ibid. Liyakat Hosain of Bihar, who “stood forth as a champion 
worker in the Swadeshi cause” (Ibid, 230), was then in Calcutta and spoke 
at a meeting organized for swadeshi agitation in the College Square. 
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the remarkable song Bande Malar am, taken from Bankim 
Chandra’s Anandamath , became the sacred mantra. “The 
new nationalism which Bande Mataram reveals,” says Bipin- 
chandra Pal, “is not a mere civic or economic of political 
ideal. It is a religion.” 1 He thus refers to the significance 
of the role of Shri Aurobindo on this phase of Indian nation¬ 
alism: “India must save herself by ending the alien domina¬ 
tion which had not only impoverished her body but was also 
strangling her soul. It was only in an independent India, 
with the reins of self-determination in her own hands, that 
the ideal could be re-enthroned in its integrity of high thinking 
and holy living, which cast on every man the obligation to 
cultivate throughout life the knowledge of Atman (Self ,and 
God), and of stirring to realise the code of humanity that 
Gautama Budha had enjoined. It was from the height of 
his vision of India to be that he (Aurobindo) called upon 
his countrymen to prepare themselves to be free, and not 
for the mere secularity of autonomy and wealth, the pseudo¬ 
divinities upon whose altars Europe has sacrificed her soul 
and would some day end by immolating her very physical 
existence.” 2 In his address at the Alipore Conspiracy case, 
1909, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das made the following 
prophetic observation: “Long after this controversy is hushed 
in silence, long after this turmoil, this agitation ceases, long 
after he is dead and gone, Aurobindo will be looked upon 
as the poet of patriotism, as the prophet of nationalism and as 

the lover of humanity.his words will be echoed and 

re-echoed not only in India, but across distant seas and 
lands.” 

In spite of the growing differences between the two wings 
of the Congress, the Moderates and the Extremists, this 
idealism of Shri Aurobindo was a dynamic force in Indian 
national life in those days. The paper, entitled Bande Mata¬ 
ram which he edited, served as its effective organ. 3 Nothing 

1. Bipinchandra Pal, Swadeshi and Swaraj, p. 291. 

2. Quoted in Ibid, pp. 90-91. 

3. Shishir Kumar Mitra, Sri Aurobindo and Indian Freedom, pp. 24-74. 
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r than the following lines in a poem of 
Dr. Rabindranath: 1 — 

“When I behold thy face ’mid bondage, pain and wrong 
And black indignities, I hear the sodfs great song 
Of rapture unconfined, the chant the pilgrim sings 
In which exultant Hope’s immortal music rings, 

O calm and solemn voice, voice heart-consoling, grand 
And imperturbable, the Spirit of Bharat-land, 

O poet, has placed upon thy face her eyes afire 
With love and struck vast cords upon her vibrant lyre, 
Wherein there is no voice of sorrow, shame or fear 
Nor penury nor want. And so, today, I hear 
The oceans’ restless roar borne by the stormy wind, 

The impetuous torrent’s dance riotous and swift and blind 
Disdaining walls of rock: the voice of thunder deep 
Awakening with its giant call the clouds of Sleep!” 

Early revolutionary nationalism and its programme: 

Besides the radical political leaders of Bombay and Bengal, 
who fought from within the Congress, an extreme section of 
nationalists in Bengal organised a party under the leader¬ 
ship of Shri Barindra Kumar Ghose and Shri Bhupendra 
Nath Datta, brother of Swami Vivekananda, which 
aimed at the attainment of national independence by effect¬ 
ing a revolution through underground and secret activities. 2 
The two papers, the Yugantar and the Sandya, were the chief 
organs of this party and its members were influenced by the 
writings of Mazzini and Kroptkin. Because of their violent 

1. Composed by him in 1908 and translated by Khitish Chandra 
oen and Dilip Kumar Roy. 

2. Shri Bhupendra Nath Datta traces the genesis of revolutionary 
lccas and organisations in Bengal to the period earlier than the post-parti¬ 
tion years. He mentions the origin of a secret revolutionary society in 
Bengal in 1901. Dviliya Svadhinata , Sangrdm p, 8 & p. 92. Two foreigners but 
nends of indian nationalism were associated with such activities. They 
wue Sister Nivedita, the famous Irish disciple of Swami Vivekananda, and 

rotessor Okakura of Japan, who was brought to India by Miss Macleod, 
an American disciple of Swami Vivekananda. Ibid,, pp, 93-94, Shri Auro- 
undo refers to Sister Nivedita’s collaboration with him <5 in the secret 
Ip 0 |jty Onary fie,d ” Shn Aurobindo On Himself and On the Mother , pp. 
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methods, like bomb outrages and intimidation or murder 
of oppressive Government officers, they have been described 
as 1 2 Terrorists” or “Anarchists”. But they were moved by 
an inner urge for the redemption of the Motherland from politi¬ 
cal tutelage. They emphasised the need of proper physical 
culture as well as moral improvement by establishment of 
what they called Anusilan Samities, and many of them, possess¬ 
ed of high character, earned the crown, not of liberty, but 
of martyrdom. 1 Men with faith in the policy and methods 
of this party began to work also in the other provinces of 
India. Centres of work were started even outside India, as in 
London under Shri Shyamji Krishna Varma, who publish¬ 
ed a paper called Indian Sociologist, Shri Vinayak Savarkar 
and Shri Madan Lai Dingra., and lot of‘revolutionary litera¬ 
ture’ was imported into India from outside. 3 

Its influence on Bihar,-—the Muzaffarpur Bomb incident : 

The influence of revolutionary activities penetrated into 
Bihar also to some extent. The bomb explosion at Muzaffar¬ 
pur in 1908 is a striking incident in this connection. In the 
evening of the 30th April, 1908, a bomb was thrown into the 
carriage of the wife and daughter of Mr. Pringle Kennedy, a 
leading pleader of the Muzaffarpur Bar. The Syce (groom) was 
injured. Of the two ladies, the daughter expired soon and the 
mother on the 2nd May as a result of it. They were victims of 
this explosion due to a mistake of indentification on the part of 
those who threw it. The bomb was meant for Mr. Kingsford, 
then District Judge of Muzaffarpur, who as Chief Presidency 
Magistrate of Calcutta had made himself extremly unpopular 
by passing heavy sentences on young Bengalee political workers. 
Infliction of corporal punishment by him on some such workers 
was especially odious. So the workers planned to kill him, and 
two fearless youths, Shri Khudiram Bose and Shri Prafulla 
Chaki, were sent to Muzaffarpur to execute this task. 

Khudiram 

There was naturally consternation and panic in the city 
of Muzaffarpur after this incident. The police proclaimed 

1. Shri Bhupendra Nath Datta describes this movement as India’s Second 
War of Independence, the first one being according to some that of 1857-59. 

2. Valentine Chirol, Indian Unrest, pp. 147-152. 
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n mediately by beat of drum and offered reward if one 
could give any information about the two Bengalee youths. 
They also sent wires to the different railway stations. Both 
Khudiram and Prafulla walked in the night for about twenty- 
five miles along the railway lines towards Samastipur. Next 
day at Waini or ancient Oinpuri (Pusa Road), Khudiram 
feeling extremely hungry purchased some eatables from the 
shop of a local halwi maned Jitu Sahu and was eating these 
by sitting near a well on the opposite side of the road. Two 
police constables, Shiva Prasad Mishra and Fateh Singh, 
who had run from Muzaffarpur to trace out. the perpetrators 
of last night’s act, also happened to have reached there. On 
hearing Khudiram speak in the Bengali language, they felt 
suspicion and arrested him when he was somewhat indifferent. 

After receiving a telegram from the Waini station at 
about 1 p.m. Mr. Armstrong, the Police Superintendent 
of Muzaffarpur, immediately started for that place with 
an armed police force and came back to the Muzaffarpur 
station with Khudiram in a special train at 5 p. m. He 
proceeded with Khudiram on a phaeton, which had been 
kept there for that purpose, and the latter cried “Bande Ma¬ 
lar am' at the top of his voice. 1 The Statesman thus reported 
the news next day: “The Railway station w'as crowded to 
see the boy. A mere boy of 18 or 19 years old, who looked 
quite determined. He came out of a first class compartment 
and walked all the way to a phaeton, kept for him outside, 
like a cheerful boy who knows no anxiety—on taking his seat 
the boy lustily cried Bande Mataram .” 

Prafulla Chaki: 

Prafulla Chaki, after parting company with Khudiram, 
reached Samastipur, where he was given shelter by Shri Tri- 
guna Charan Ghosh, an employee of the railway staff there. 
This gentleman also provided him with a newly purchased 
dhoti, a shirt, a pair of .shoes and with an Inter Class 
ticket for Mokameh, and got him seated in an Inter Class 

1. Prafulla Chaki By Hemanta Chaki, pp. 132-133. 

For another account vide Bhupendra Nath Datta, Dvitiya Svadhinaiar 
Sangram, Appedix, pp. 212-219. 
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compartment in the night train. 1 But there was in the same 
compartment one Bengali Police Sub-Inspector named Nand- 
lal Banerjee, who was returning from MuzafFarpur to his 
duty at Ranchi on the expiry of his leave. The Sub-Inspector 
sent a telegraphic communication regarding Prafulla Chaki to 
Muzaffarpur, and the Magistrate there, Mr. Udman, imme¬ 
diately informed the Mokameh police about it permitting the 
said Police Sub-Inspector to arrest Prafulla Chaki. When 
the S. I. was about to arrest Prafulla Chaki, he fired two pistol- 
shots, at which Nandalal, and a police constable who was 
with him, moved from his side. 1 3 ' The young patriot then 
preferred death to disgrace and shot himself (2nd May, 1908) 
with two bullets, one on his forehead and the other on the 
left side of his chest. His head was severed from his body 
by the police and was sent to Calcutta for further identifi¬ 
cation. According to one account, his dead body was brought 
to Muzaffarpur on 3rd May for identification by Khudiram/ 
According to another account, a photo of his head was seen 
by some at Muzaffarpur at the time of Khudiram’s trial. 4 

Shri Kamaleshwari Cliaran Sinha, a prominent national 
worker of Darbhanga, observed in a statement: 5 . “We were 
told about the existence of a terrorist association in Bengal and 
several persons associated with it came here, viz. Ashutosh 
Roy, Kali Charan Hazra. We used to read with great inter¬ 
est A. B. Patrika, Yuganlar, Bengalee , Karma-Yogin (Hindi), 
Bande Malar am, Kesari (Hindi), Bangabasi (Hindi). The 
incident of Khudiram sent a thrill of consternation. I went 
to meet Khudiram in Muzaffarpur jail through the efforts 
of Babu Lakshman Prasad, a vakil of Darbhanga. I had a 
talk with Khudiram, and he asked me to read the Geeta, He 


1. Prafulla Chaki by Hemanta Chaki, pp. 137-140. 

2. The Sub-Inspector Nandalal was later shot dead in Serpentine 
lane, Calcutta, at 8 P.M. on the 9th November, 1908. 

3. Prafulla Chaki by Hemanta Chaki, pp. 143. 

4. Bhupendranath Datta, Dvitiya Svadhinalar Sangram, Appendix, 
pp. 212-219; Shanibarer Chithi [a. Bengalee weekly), Asvin 1354 B. B. 

5. This statement was given by him more than a year before his death 
to one of my colleagues, Dr. H. R. Ghosal, who kindly sent it to me for 
use in this connection. 
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asked me to meet Bepin Chandra Pal. I met Bepin Babu, 
who gave me much information and encouragement.” 

Trial of Khudiram 

Khudiram was tried (from 9th June, 1908 to 13th June, I 
1908) under section 302 of the Indian Penal Code by a special 
Judge named Mr. Curnduff. Shrijut Kalidas Basu of Muzaf- 
farpur appeared as a defence pleader for him. 1 The court 
sentenced him to execution. Shrijut Basu persuaded Khudi¬ 
ram to make an appeal to the High Court against this sen¬ 
tence. But the High Court upheld (13th July) the Lower 
Court’s judgement. The 11th of August, 1908, was fixed as 
the date for Khudiram’s execution. Some of the eyewitnesses' 1 
testify how this patriot, then only about eighteen years old, 
faced death undaunted and with laughing countenance. He 
was indeed a martyr to the cause of country’s freedom. 

Students and many others put on mourning for him and 
schools were closed for two or three days as a tribute to his 
memory. His photographs had an immense sale, and by- 
and by tfre yoimg Bengalee bloods took to wearing dhotis with 
Khudiram name woven into the border of the garment” a 

There were reverberations of Muzaffarpur bombing in 
other parts of India. For two articles relating to this affair 
published in the Kesari in May and June, 1908, Tilak was 
convicted and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. 4 On 
the 8th July, 1908, Paranjpe was convicted in the Bombay 
High Court ol seditious libel in his paper, the Kal , for an article 
about the Muzaffarpur incident. 6 One passage of this article 
mentioned: “People are prepared to do anything for the sake 
of swarajya and they no longer sing the glories of British rule. 
They have no dread of British power. It is simply a question of 
sheer brute force. Bomb-throwing in India is different from 

Satish Chandra Chakravarty, Shri Nripendra Nath Lahiri 
ana bhri Kulkamal Sen came from Rangpur to work for defence. 

f Bhupendra Nath Datta, dpi cil. 9 pp 215-219 . 

v. Valentine Chiro.1, Indian Unrest, p. 97. In our early days we used 
to near songs about Khudiram’s martyrdom sung by villagers at dead of 
?j| g t or iear of detection by police or their friends in the villages. 

4. sedition Committee Report , para 8 . 

5. Ibid, para , 9. 
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bomb-throwing in Russia. Many of the Russians side with their 
Government against these bomb-throwers, but it is doubtful 
whether such sympathy will be found in India. If even in such 
circumstances, Russia got the Duma, a fortiori India is bound 
to get swarajya. It is quite unjustifiable to call the bomb- 
throwers in ~ India anarchists. Setting aside the question 
whether bomb-throwing is justifiable or not, Indians are not 
trying to promote disorder but to obtain Swarajya.” 1 2 3 4 Shanti 
Narain, who had started the newspaper, Swarajya , in Allaha¬ 
bad in November, 1907, was sentenced to a long term im¬ 
prisonment for publishing articles about the Muzaffarpur 
incident.* Khudiram’s photograph and pictures were dis¬ 
tributed in Patiala.® 

Deoghar, in the district of Santal Paraganas in Bihar, was 
one of the centres of activities of the revolutionary party. Shri 
Rajnarain Basu, who had settled there, was the grandfather 
of Shri Aurobindo Ghosh and Shri Barindra Ghosh. Shri 
Barindra Ghosh received his early education at Deoghar 
and was a member of a Society there, called the Golden League , 
which sought to work for boycott and the swadeski movement. 
It is mentioned in the Report of the Sedition Committee of 
1918:— 

“A printer of the Tugantar was a Bengali from Patna; and 
members of the revolutionary party have visited or worked 
on a farm near Deoghar. During the trial of the Alipore 
conspirators, it appeared that a house at Deoghar, known 
as Sil’s Lodge, had been hired and used for the preparation of 
bombs and training of associates.”* 

It is reported that the mother of Shri Aurobindo used to 
stay at the village Rohini, situated four miles from Deoghar, 
by renting a bungalow of Shri Tarini Prasad, a leading member 
of the Bhagalpur Bar and a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. Shri Barindra stayed mostly with his mother and Shri 
Aurobindo came there occasionally. After the arrest of the 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid, para 120. 

3. Valentine Chirol, Indian Unrest, p. 113. 

4. Para 116. 
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brothers, their mother’s bungalow at Rohini was search- 
y the police, who alleged to have discovered some arms 
and ammunition buried underground and also concealed 
in a well. 1 2 


Sakharam Ganesh Deoskar: 


: 


Sakharam Ganesh Deoskar, belonging to a Marathi 
family 9 which settled at Karun in the Deoghar sub-division 
of the district of Santal Paraganas in the wake of the Maratha 
invasions of Bengal during the regime of Alivardi, was a ver¬ 
satile scholar and a true patriot, who inspired many members 
of this party and the Indian nationalists in general by his 
learning and character. Himself an author of some valuable 
works in Bengali, including one entiled Desher Katha , 3 4 and 
also sub-editor of the Bengali daily Hitavadi, he was one of the 
best sympathisers and cultural guides of the workers of the 
above category. Shri Bhupendra Datta mentions indebted¬ 
ness in this respect of himself and his compatriots to Sakharam 
Ganesh Deoskar. 1 

Penetration of the revolutionary cult into Bihar: 

Even before the Swadeshi movement, Shri Indranath 
Nandy and a few others of the revolutionary party came 
to Bihar and preached their cult in its different villages 
with the help of magic lanterns. 5 They formed acquaint¬ 
ance with Babu Punit Lai, agent of S. K. Lahiri and Co. of 
Calcutta and leader of an old dismembered revolutionary 
party of Bihar. Shri Bhupendranath Datta became his guest 
when he, along with some others, came to Patna to establish 
a “ Bhavani-Mandir ” (temple dedicated to Goddess Bhavani). 
They received sympathy in their work from some pleaders, 
teachers and students of Patna. 6 


1. The Searchlight, 21st August, 1951. 

2. A few years back I got an autobiography of a gentleman of this 
family. 

3. This book discussed specially the adverse economic effects of 
British rule on India. 

4. Dvitiya Svadhinatar Sangram, pp. 24,32,33,101,135. 

5. Ibid, p. 63. 

6. Ibid. 
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One of our eminent indologists, late Dr. Kashi Pra: 
Jayswal, was considered by Government to be “a dangerous 
revolutionist”, since his return to India in 1909-10, for his 
association with his compeers in England. In .1911 he was 
enrolled as an Advocate of the Calcutta High Court and he 
was one of those permission for whose appointment as a Lecturer 
in Calcutta University was refused by the Government of India 
in 1913 and caused much sensation. Government came to 
take a moderate view about him in the next year, when 
he began to practise at Patna, and decided to remove 
the ban on him. The District Magistrate and the Super¬ 
intendent of Police, Patna, were still advised to “keep them- 
thoroughly acquainted with his doings and connections.” 

Ranchi became one of the important centres of work of 
the followers of the revolutionary party under the guidance 
of Shri Ganesh Chandra Ghosh. 1 2 A section of a battalion, 
consisting of Kanaujiya Brahrnans and stationed at Ranchi, 
had sympathy for this party.* 

In 1913 Shri Sachindra Nath Sanyal 3 started at Patna 
a branch of the Anusilan Saniiti , which he had formed at 
Banaras in 1908. He got recruits from the college students 
here, and one of the ‘successive organizers’ of this branch was 
Shri Bankim Chandra Mitra, who joined the Bihar National 
College 4 5 in 1912 after having passed the Matriculation from 
the T. K. Ghosh’s Academy, Patna. Another co-worker of 
Shri Bankim Chandra Mitra was Shri Akhil Chandra Das 
Gupta, also a student of the Bihar National College. While 
still at the college, he instilled love of the country into 
the mind of a Bihari student named Raghubir Singh* of 
T. K. Ghosh’s Academy, who was enthusiastically associated 
with the, distribution of ‘Liberty Leaflets' in September, 1915. 


1. Ibid, p. 64. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Subsequently convicted in Benares Conspiracy Case and trans¬ 
ported for life. 

4. Subsequently convicted in Benares Conspiracy Case and sentented 
to three years’ rigorous imprisonment 

5. Sedition Committee Report, 1918 , para, 118. 
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was sent to Allahabad “to tamper with the troops” 
\and>was arrested in that connection. 

Shri Bankim Chandra Mitra’s arrest in 1915, and con- I 
viction in the Banaras case, did not, as a contemporary Gov- * 
vernment report noted, “damp the ardour of his disciples,” 
though all high officers of the Government were anxious, as 
is noted in a correspondence of one of them, dated the 11th 
December, 1916, “to get rid of the undesirables from the 
B. N. College.” Another Government report of 1916 ! 
mentioned: “many important discoveries were made showing jl 
that a secret gang still existed in Patna, whose members were j 
mostly Bihar National College and T. K. Ghosh’s Academy ! 
students with one or two from the Patna College.” Some 
other members of the revolutionary party at that time among | 
the students of the B. N. College were Shri Atul Chandra 
Mazumdar, who came from the Purnea Zila School (arrested 
under Defence of India Act), Shri Sudhir Kumar Sinha, Shri 
Prafulla Kumar Biswas (joined B. N. College in 1916 and 
left it that year), Shri Shyam Nath Jha, Shri Sheo Kumar 
Sinha (brother of Shri Sudhir Kumar Sinha). Even a lec¬ 
turer of the B. N. College, Shri Nripendra Nath Basu, M.Sc., 
a man of high character, was watched by Government as a 
“suspicious person” and his removal was thought of. But the 
police satisfied themselves about him and at last realised their 
mistake. Some members of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti 1 2 
worked at Bhagalpur, chief among them being Shri Rebati 
Nag, and obtained some recruits. 

Some from Dumka, in the Santal Paraganas,were implicated 
in what is known as the Rodda Arms Case doncerning theft 
of Mauser pistols from. Rodda & Co., 8 a firm of gunmakers 
in Calcutta. One of them was Shri Prabhu Dayal Himat 
Singhka, who informed me as follows regarding this affair on 
a reference being made to him by me: “Messrs. Rodda and 
Co. was a firm belonging to Europeans dealing in firearms 
and ammunitions for sale in Calcutta. In August 1914 a 

1. Originally started at Dacca by Shri Pulin Bihari Das for physi¬ 
cal and moral culture. 

2. Sedition Committee Report , 1918, para 65. 
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ig consignment of about 50,000 cartridges 1 and 50 Mau 
pistols from Germany arrived in Calcutta. The whole con¬ 
signment was taken delivery of from the Customs and instead 
of being delivered at Rodda ancl Co’s shop it was removed 
in collusion with an employee of that Company, who was with 
to private destinations. In that business of removal a 


us 
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number of young men were concerned and were later 
arrested including Shri JBepin Behari Ganguly now M.L.A. 
of Bengal, Shri Bhujang Banerji since dead, Shri Haridas 
Das, myself and others. We removed the pistols and bullets 
from place to place.” 

Shri Gyanendra Nath Mitr'a, a Doctor at Bankipur, Shri 
Manoranjan Guha Thakurata, a mica-mine owner at Giri- 
clih, Shri Saryu Prasad, Barrister, Ghapra, and Shri Hemen- 
dra Nath Ghose of Karmatar in the Santal Pargarias, were 
considered to be ‘prominent agitators’ in Bihar by the police . 1 2 
Their movements were to be reported by wire to the Super¬ 
intendent of the districts they visited and to the C.I.D., 
Bihar and Orissa. There were then several others also, 
though not of the revolutionary group, whom the Government 
regarded as ‘political suspects.’ A document entitled “ Esta¬ 
blishment” was found in Bihar in 1917. It contained guid¬ 
ance for one “selected to start an establishment at a new place. 
He should set up house with a college or school student and 
the organisation is then to be spread through the boys and 
through them throughout the division and down to the 
village.” 3 In 1919 was found in Bihar a leaflet of the title 
“Message of Salvation ”, which was posted in Calcutta and 
addressed to one Shamsul Zoha, a Mukhtar of Arrah. This 
man took a prominent part in political activities and was 
one of those who signed the Satyagraha pledge in Arrah. 
This leaflet exhorted the Muslims of India to strive for free¬ 
dom through revolution. 4 


1. 46,000 according to the Sedition Committee Report . 

2. B & 0 Police Abstract of Intelligence , April to December, 1912 , para 
296 , and Supplement to B & 0 Police Abstract of Intelligence , 27th March , 
1915 . 

3. Sedition Committee Report , para 93. 

4. Vide Appendix III. 
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Inadequate reforms: 

The Government had already given an instalment of 
constitutional changes through the Morley-Minto Reforms 
of 1909. These changes, one of the chief motives behind 
which was to create “a possible counterpose to Congress aims,” 1 
appeased moderate feelings in India. But they failed to 
satisfy the other sections of the Indian Nationalists. In the 
opinion on the author of the Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, 1918, “the reforms of 1909 afforded no answer and 
could afford no answer, and would afford no answer, to Indian 

political problems .Responsibility is the savour 

of popular Government, and that savour the present Councils 
wholly lack.” Neither the Governor-General, Lord Minto, 
nor the Secretary to State for India, Lord Morley, wanted 
to establish a true democratic Government here. Lord 
Minto observed in his speech before the first meeting of the 
new Legislative Council on the 25th January, 1910: “We 
have distinctly maintained that Representative Government, 
in its Western sense, is totally inapplicable to the Indian Em¬ 
pire, and would be uncongenial to the traditions of Eastern 
population; that Indian conditions do not admit of popular 
representation; that the safety and welfare of this country 
must depend on the supremacy of British administration, 
and that supremacy can, in no circumstances, be delegated 
to any kind of representative assembly.” 2 Lord Morley 
spoke in the House of Lords on the 17th December, 1908: 
“If it could be said that this chapter of reforms led directly 
or indirectly to the establishment of parliamentary system 
in India, I for one would have nothing at all to do with it.” 

So the Reforms of 1909 naturally proved inadequate to 
satisfy the aspirations of different sections of Indian national¬ 
ists, except the Moderates. The country continued to seeth 
in discontent, and there was no abatement of secret revolu¬ 
tionary activities. 

1. Minto's letter to Morley, 28th May 1906. Lad)’ Minto, India : Minto 
and Morley, pp. 28-29. 

2. Ibid, p. 372 
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The Government had their own view point to look . 
these developments in this country. They were determined, 
as Lord Minto said, “to rule with a strong hand,” 1 and to 
combat what they considered to be sedition “with all the 
weapons” 2 at their disposal. Lord Minto had already writ¬ 
ten-to Lord Morley on the 13th January 1910: “As to the 
general state of the country, I hear from many sources of the 
much better feeling produced by the introduction of the Re¬ 
forms, but on all sides there is a fear of much anarchist out¬ 
rages, and we have much information as to the existence of 
seditious associations. We must chiefly rely on the energy 
of local authorities and the police to cope with them. The 
causes which have brought them into existence are far more 

difficult to understand and to deal with... . ” 3 

Refering to the political situation in India in 1910 and sug¬ 
gesting what should be the duties of Government Officers in 
that connection, Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart, Sectetary to the 
Government of India in the Home Department, wrote to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal as follows: 4 


“We have then a party small in numbers but of consider¬ 
able influence and inspired by convictions strongly and even 
fanatically held who are opposed to the continuance of British 
Rule. This party may be broadly divided into two classes, 
though the line of division is not a sharp one, nor of a per¬ 
manent charcter. The first class consists of those who desire 
autonomy but seek to obtain it by such methods as passive 
resistance and the continual sapping of the foundations of 
loyalty by means of attacks in the Press, on the platform, and 
on mere private occasions. The members of this branch of 
the party of disaffection are not ordinarily prepared to ad¬ 
vocate a resort to violence, though many of them secretly 
sympathise with outrage and assasination, and all alike are 
unwilling to assist in the suppression of political crime. 


1. Ibid, p. 373. 

2. Ibid, p. 377. 

3. Ibid, p. 370. 

4. The Beharee, 24th June, 1910. 
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The Terrorist 

’he second class comprises those who advocate and prac¬ 
tice the methods of Terrorism, directed not only against 
Public servants, Europeans and Indians, but also against all 
persons who come forward and assist the cause of justice with 
information or evidence. This class consists for the most part 
cf youths who are still at Schools or Colleges or of young men 
who have not long passed that period of their lives. These 
active revolutionaries are prominent in Bengal and Bombay. 
Their movement has spread to the Central Province, and 
Berar and to the Punjab and is found even in some of the 
Native states. It has made but little headway in the United 
Province and Madras, but there are danger spots in both 
these provinces which require very careful watching. The 
Government of India have received no information of its 
existence in Burma or on the North West Frontier Province. 
These youthful terrorists are banded together in societies but 
how far these associations are under any control it is not 
possible to say. There are indications of such a control, but 
these do not at present amount to much more than surmise 
and in any case it seems probable that, if any control autho¬ 
rity exists, it does not exercise a very close direction over local 
activities. 

The distribution of the less violent form of sedition is, as 
might be expected, very much the same as that of terrorists 
movement, and there is no doubt a close connection between 
the two, for the persistent preaching of sedition has a marked 
effect upon the youths of the country, and thus creates a 
favourable recruiting ground for the party of revolutionary 
violence, while there are some reasons for suspecting that the 
real leaders of the party of violence conceal themselves under 
the cloak of more moderate opinions. 

Due to Ignorance 

The Governor-General-in-Council believes that the sedi¬ 
tious movement is in the main due to ignorance and mis¬ 
apprehension of the nature and consequences of British Rule 
in India. He recognises that there exists in the ranks of those 
who are hostile to that rule a residuum of implacable hatred 
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of all alien intrusion, but all the information that has 
placed before him supports the view that the majority of the 
advocates of Nationalism have been misled by shallow ar¬ 
guments and prejudiced statements. They bear the specious 
reasoning against a foreign rule, this is repeated again and 
again, while the case for the other side is seldom, if ever, put 
before them. If this diagnosis of the malady is correct, it 
follows that the remedy is to. be found in much more thorough 
and close attention to the problem in all branches of the ad¬ 
ministration. Some officers of Government consider that 
their work is done when they have disposed of their corres¬ 
pondence or tried their cases, or finished their inspections. 
These are an important, but not the only important and 
frequently not the most important part of their duty. The 
circumstances of the time require that every officer of the 
Government should do his best, each in his own sphere, to 
combat misrepresentation and to remove misapprehansion 
regarding the character and results of British Rule. The 
task of fighting sedition cannot be left for the district officers 
alone. The greatest responsibility must always be upon 
him, but officers of other departments are equally under the 
obligation to suppress sedition within their own spheres of 
duty, and the Governor-General-in-Council is convinced 
that he can rely upon their ungrudging and hearty co-opera¬ 
tion. 

The Education Department 
It is not necessary to deal with every department of ad¬ 
ministration and indicate how the members of each can, in 
varying degree, influence the people with whom they 
are brought in contact. But the Education Department 
demands special mention, as its officers of all ranks are in 
favourable position for combatting the spread of seditious 
views-. They can effect much good by sympathetic discus¬ 
sions and kindly guidance, and no opportunity should be 
lost of impressing upon all professors and school masters that 
a responsibility rests upon them to guide aright the youths 
under their charge. Mere abstention from seditious teach¬ 
ing cannot be accepted as an adequate performance of duty 
on the part of those engaged in education. To them is en- 
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the moulding of young and impressionable minds, 
them rests the high obligation of directing the intel- 
of their pupils to form right views. 

It is in the domain of history and economics that, errone¬ 
ous opinions are most frequently held. Lessons drawn from 
the history of the west are misapplied to the present circum¬ 
stances of India. The broad generalisation of European 
writers on political science are stated without mention of 
their important reservations; and students left without pro¬ 
per guidance are led to believe that what is approved in case 
of Switzerland or Italy must necessarily be good for India. 
In tire region of economics the most mischievous doctrine is 
that which is based on the crude theory that India is drained 
of her wealth by her connection with Great Britain. The 
belief is honestly held by many young graduates who never 
hear it controverted. The Governor-General-in-Council believ¬ 
es that the prevalence of this idea has done incalculable mis¬ 
chief, and it behoves every officer of Government, in parti¬ 
cular those connected with education, to study the arguments 
put forward in support of it and to seize every opportunity 
of exposing their fallacy. 

Training of Teachers 

...The universities might do much by encourage¬ 
ing the production of suitable text-books adapted to Indian 
conditions and by appointment of scholars to give special 
courses of lectures. 

Demeanour of Officers 

When the District officer sees any sign of the beginning 
of seditious movement, he should promptly send for the lead¬ 
ers of it and endeavour to convince them of the mischievous 
consequences of their conduct. It should be remembered, 
that pursuation will frequently succeed when threats may 
fail, and in some cases a private reproof will be most effec¬ 
tive. 

Complaints are not infrequently made of the want of 
consideration and in some cases of courtesy shown by Govern¬ 
ment officers to Indian gentlemen. 
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If a father or guardian who is in the public service 
not done his best to check the seditious tendencies of his son 
or ward, or if when he saw that his efforts were of no avail, 
he failed to warn the responsible authorities regarding his 
relative’s disaffaction, he will incur a severe penalty.” 

This letter shows how defective and perverse was the 
judgement of the bureaucracy regarding the basic and fun¬ 
damental causes of Indian national movements of the time. 
They persisted in their wrong understanding with all its 
fallacies, though there were not only numerous symptoms 
but also open manifestations of acute national discontent. 
“Wisdom comes late, if indeed it comes at all, to those who, 
firm in their omniscience, refuse to open their eyes to the 
growing and irresistible forces of time.” 1 2 3 4 

Deportations and repressive legislation: 

From the side of the Government repressive measures in 
different forms were let loose in quick succession for the sup¬ 
pression of Indian nationalist activities in all parts of India. 
These were chiefly deportation on the 9th May, 1907, of 
Sardar Ajit Singh and Lala Lajpat Rai to Mandalay under 
Regulation III of 1818, promulgation by the Governor- 
General on the 11th May, 1907, of the Regulation of Meet¬ 
ings Ordinance, passing of the Seditious Meetings Act on 
the 1st November, 1907, the Explosive Substances Act and 
the Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act of 8th June, 
1908/ the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 11th December, 
1908, imprisonment of Lokamanya Tilak at Mandalay and 
deportation under Regulation III of 1818 of some of the 
leading patriots of Bengal and men of saintly character like 
Shri Aswini Dutt, Shri Krishna Kumar Mitra, Shri Satish 
Chunder Chatterjee, Shri Sachindra Prosad Bose and Shri 
Subodh Mullick/ all of whom were *'strongly wedded to 
constitutional methods.” 1 To add to these was the stringent 

1. Surendranath Banerjea, A Motion in Making, p. 84. 

2. The papers like the fuganlar , The Sandhya, and the Bande Mataram 
ceased to exist after this, 

3. S. N. Banerjea, A Nation in Making . p. 249. 

4. Ibid , p. 251. 
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k-itss Act of 1910, which was passed in spite of the protest of 
non-official members like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Shri Bhupendra Nath Basu, the Continuation Bill passed m 
August, 1910, in spite of the opposition ot all the leading non¬ 
official members including two from Bihar, Shri (afterwards 
Dr.) S. Sinha and Shri Mazaharul Haque, the Criminal Law 
Amendment. Act of March, 1913, and the Defence of India 
Act of March, 1915, under which “rules were made author¬ 
ising the arrest and internment of dangerous persons. 

Attitude and measures of the Government of Bihar and Orissa: 

To the Government, Bihar did not at first appear to be a 
very dangerous centre for political agitations or revolutionary 
activities. The Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
wrote to the Commissioner of Tirhut on the 26th/27th April, 
1910" 4 ‘It is manifest that the conditions prevailing m dx 

ferent districts (of Bihar) vary materially. In a large part 
of the province extended over most of Bihar, Orissa and 
Chotanagpur, there is little reason to apprehend serious 
consequences from the holdings of political meetings, at least 
at present, although on particular occasions or in special 
localities there might be ground for anticipating danger 

.The Sedition Committee (1918) reported! 

that “the province of Bihar and Orissa has been slightly 
affected by the revolutionary movement.”'' The Govern- 
ment authorities and their staff here exercised, what this i 
Committee mentioned as vigilance, in various ways, with the 
utmost rigour to “prevent”, in its opinion, graver mischief. 

On the 20th June, 1914, the Hon’ble Mr. H. McPherson, 
officiating Chief'Secretary to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, issued a circular to each of the Commissioner s of the 
Divisions forwarding along with it a typed copy °f Chapter 
VIII of the Manual issued by the Special Branch of the 
Criminal Investigation Department which described the 
procedure to be followed by the District Magistrates and 
Superintendents of Police, when persons, whom Government 


1. Sedition Committee Report (1918), para 67. 

2. Ibid, para 119 * 

3. Ibid . 
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considered to be “dangerous agitators”, visited a district, 
also “to prevent if possible the delivery of seditious speeches 
and failing that to secure that a full record shall be available 

of the nature of any speech delivered. ..As the 

Chief Secretary noted in his letter, the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or-in-Council regarded “this matter as one of great import¬ 
ance which should receive careful attention from all Com- 
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rmssioners 

j Movements of Swami Satya Deva watched by Government officers: 

The special occasion for the issue of this circular was the 
presence of Swami Satyadeva in Bihar. About him the 
Bihar Government obtained the following information from 
the Punjab Special Branch:— 

“Satya Dev was educated at the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College, Lahore. In 1905 he went to America. He visited 
Chicago, Oregon, Seattle, Washington, Berkely, and Pitts¬ 
burg. He is a confirmed Arya Samajist with ‘advanced’ 
political views. During his stay in America he became 
acquainted with Har Dayal and other revolutionists. He 
contributed articles to the various journals and delivered 
lectures and collected money for his down-trodden country¬ 
men. He returned to India via Paris where he met various 
members of the Paris gang in 1911. His extremist views 
have of late offended many of the Arya Samajists, and his 
sympathy with the Turks during the Balkan ' War further 
lost him the support of most of the Arya community. Of 
late he has been touring all over India delivering lectures 
contrasting the educational system of America with India, 
and calling attention to the sorry condition of the black races 
all over the world. The Special Branch consider him a 
dangerous man ‘whose writings and lectures should be care¬ 
fully watched.” 

Swami Satya IWa visited different places in Bihar. He 
was warned, according to this circular, when he was lectur¬ 
ing at Hajipur. At Arrah, he delivered several lectures 

1. Letter .No. 130-34c, dated Ranchi, 20lh June, .1914, to the Commissioner 
of Bhagalpur. 

2. Ibid. 
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Dealing political freedom and reorientation of the country’s 
educational system for proper mental development. Govern¬ 
ment, in their own perspective, considered his speeches to 
be bordering “closely to sedition,” and ordered that the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrates should “make special arrangements to keep 
a watch on his movements and to obtain full and accurate 
reports of what he says, and Government. Officers should 
have nothing to do with his meetings or lectures.” 1 It may 
be noted here that Swami Satya Deva. worked at Champaran 
in 1918 and delivered learned speeches at several places. 2 

Rules for Government control over the colleges and schools: 

The Intelligence Department was very active in watch¬ 
ing the movements of those on whom they had the slightest 
suspicion. The teachers and the students of the colleges 
and the schools were special objects of Government vigilance. 
In 1912 the Government drew up the following set of rules 
“laying down the procedure that should be followed in res¬ 
pect of the control to be maintained over suspects when they 
become members of Government or Government-aided schools 
or colleges.” 3 

“When a suspect, whether under police surveillance or 
not, is found to be a member of any Government or Govern¬ 
ment-aided School or College, the fact should be promptly 
reported in writing by the Deputy Inspector-General, Special 
Department, to the Chief Secretary. In every such case, 
a history sheet should accompany the report showing all that 
is known against the suspect. 

When such a report is received, the question will at 
once be considered whether the report justifies action, and 

1. Letter from Hon'ble H. LeMesurier, Chief-^Secretary, Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, to Mr.H.J. McIntosh, Commissioners^ the Bhagalf ur Division, 
Ranchi, 18th September, 1914. 

2. Letter from Chief Secretary Bihar and Orissa to the Commissioner 
of Tirhut, 28lh Fabruary, 1918. 

3. letter from H.A.F. Lindsay, Officiating Under-Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, Political Department, 5th February, 1912, to the Inspector-General 
of Police , Bengal. 
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so, whether the authorities of the institution of which the 
suspect is a member should not be informed of his antecedents 
and called on to keep the suspect under observation. 

Should it be decided to address the authorities con¬ 
cerned, the Director of Public Instruction will be furnished 
by Government with a copy of the history sheet of the suspect, 
and he will be directed to correspond with the Head Master 
or Principal of the institution concerned. 

The Director of Public Instruction should then address 
the Principal or Head Master confidentially, and point out 
that if the suspect is still retained, the Governing body of the 
institution concerned must hold themselves responsible for 
his future conduct to the extent of furnishing guarantees that 

(a) he will be kept under special observation; a report 
on the steps taken to this end being submitted by 
the Principal or Head Master to the Director of 
Public Instruction (who will consult Government 
on the question whether they are sufficient); 

(b) reports will be submitted to the Director of Public 
Instruction on the general conduct of the suspect, 
not only at regular intervals of three months, but 
also whenever they are warranted by general or 
specific misbehaviour on his part. 

With this letter the Director of Public Instruction may, 
at his discretion, enclose a copy of the suspect’s history sheet. 

Where the antecedents of the suspect are very bad, 
an additional condition should be imposed by the Director 
of Public Instruction on the governing body of the institu¬ 
tion concerned, that two sponsors of responsible position are 
to be found who are prepared to stand surety for his good 
conduct. 

In cases where the Governing body is not prepared to 
comply with the conditions laid down in rules 4 and 5, the 
Director of Public Instruction should insist upon the discharge 
of the suspect from the school or college, adding that if the 
governing body fail to comply, the question of the withdrawal 
of the grant-in-aid (or such other action as may be necessary) 
will be considered. 
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AH letters prepared under rules 4 or 6 should be shown 
unofficially to the Chief Secretary before they issue. After 
issue, copies should be sent by the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion to the District Magistrate concerned and also to the 
Political Department for record. The Political Department 
will send copies to the Deputy Inspector-General, Special 
Department. 

When a suspect becomes a member of a Government 
or Government-aided institution and when a report has been 
made to Government police surveillance over him should 
cease. It may, however, be resumed on his discharge from 
the school or college and then only under the orders of the 
District Magistrate. 

Should it any time be necessary:— 

(a) to arrest a student of a college whilst in the college 
or in the hostel, or 

(b) to pay a domiciliary visit to a student in the hostel, or 

( c) to search any portion of the hostel or the effects of 
any person in the hostel or 

(d) for the police to visit the college or hostel for any 
other purpose relating to the detection of crime, 

previous intimation should always be given by the police to 
the District Magistrate, and by the latter to the Principal of 
the college, and the arrest, etc.., should be carried out as far 
as possible in consultation with him. The only exception 
that may be made is where the delay caused by such previous 
notice would be likely to result in the escape of an offender 
accused of serious crime. The earliest possible notice in such 
cases be given to the Principal, and the fact at once reported 
to the District Magistrate.” 

Teachers were removed on suspicion by the Government. 
The Commissioner of Tirhut made the following observation 
about Professor Bijoy Kumar Roy of G.B.B. College, Muzaf- 
farpur:— 

“He should leave the college. His home district Khulna 
has a considerable notoriety for sedition and his previous 
appointments have not necessarily been corrective of sedi- 
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>fious tendencies; if he were trustworthy no stress need be lair 
on these antecedents, but as he is untrustworthy he is a most 
unsafe person to retain.” 1 2 To watch the educational in¬ 
stitutions, spies were maintained out of some students. a One 
such student of the I. A. class in the G.B.B. College thus ap¬ 
plied to the Commissioner of Tirhut on the 16th April, 1918: 
“I beg most respectfully to offer myself as a candidate for 
the. post of a Criminal Detective, honorary or paid, specially 
for the College staff.” 

Stringency of the Defence of India Act: 

The Defence of India Act of 1915 invested Government 
with extraordinary powers regarding the “political suspects”. 
The Government inserted the following rule in this respect 
by a notification, dated the 17th December, 1915:— 

“12 A (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this 
behalf by a general or special order of the Lo¬ 
cal Government may arrest without warrant 
any person against whom a reasponsible sus¬ 
picion exists that, he has acted, is acting or is 
about to act with intent to assist the King’s ene¬ 
mies in a manner prejudicial to the public safety 
or the defence of British India. 

(2) Any officer exercising the power conferred by 
this rule may use any and every means neces¬ 
sary to enforce the same. 

(3) Any officer making an arrest under this rule 
shall forthwith report the fact, to the Local 
Government and pending receipt of the orders 
of the Local Government may, by order 

, in writing, commit any person so arrested to 
such custody as the Local Government may 
by general or special order specify in this behalf. 

Provided that no person shall be detained 
in custody for a period exceeding fifteen days 
without the order of the Local Government: 

1. File No. 86 of 1915, Muzqffarpur. It contains names of other mem¬ 
bers of the teaching staff of this college at that time. 

2. Compare Kapa\ikachatra in Kautilya’s Arthasaslra. 
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Provided further that no person shall W 
detained in custody under this rule for a period 
beyond a month. 

(4) The Local Government ma.y direct that any 
person arrested under this rule shall be trans¬ 
ferred to any other province and the Local 
Government of such province shall on such 
transfer, deal .with the case as if such person had 
been arrested under its own orders (Provided 
that nothing in this sub-rule shall be deemed 
to extend the period of detention prescribed 
by the 2nd provision to sub-rule (3).” 

In exercising the above powers conferred by the Defence 
of India Act, 1915, and the other supplementary notification 
of that year, 1 2 the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa 
authorised on the 20th January, 1916, each of the follow¬ 
ing officers of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, “ex 
officio , to arrest without warrant any person against whom 
any reasonable suspicion exists that he had acted, is acting, 
or is about to act, with intent to assist the King’s enemies in 
a manner prejudicial to the public safety or the defence of 
British India, namely:— 

(1) All District Magistrates and Subdivisional 
Magistrates, and 

(2) all Police officers, above the rank of Inspector.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor also specified “the District 
jail or, in cases where this is more convenient, the nearest 
sub-jail, as the place of custody to which any such officer, 
when making an arrest, may commit any person so arrested.”* 

For quick action under the Defence of India Act and the 
subsequent Notifications referred to above, the Hon’ble Mr. 
H. McPherson, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, issued the following orders to the Commissioners 

1. The Government of India Legislative Department Notification No. 86T, dated 
the 9th December, 1915, as amended by the Home Department Notification No. 
5020) dated the 17th December , 1915. 

2. Notification) dated the 20th January, 1916. 



M Divisions and the Inspector-of Police, Bihar and Orisa, 
in his circular, dated the 28th January, 1916:— 

“Under rule 12A (3) an arrested person cannot be detained 
in custody beyond a period of fifteen days without the order 
of the Local Government, and even with such order not beyond 
the period of a month. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
that the Local Government should have prompt information of 
the arrest and detention of any person under this rule, in order 
to enable the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to consider and 
decide what should be done with him. I am accordingly 
to request that all officers concerned may be directed to re¬ 
port by telegram to the Chief Secretary to Government 
in the Political Department, all arrests made by them under the 
authority of the rule and notification above quoted. Similar 
intimation should be sent by them to their immediate super¬ 
iors and to the Deputy Inspector General, Crime and Rail¬ 
ways, Bankipore. In all such cases an account of the arrest, 
with full reasons therefor, together with a copy of the commit¬ 
ment order, should be submitted to the authorities indicated 
with the least possible delay, and the person arrested should 
be held in detention pending the orders of Government, 
which will be communicated through the arresting officer’s 
immediate superiors. 

The attention of all the officers concerned should also 
be drawn to the second part of the notification above quoted 1 , 
which indicates the place of custody to which arrested persons 
are to be admitted. A form of order of commitment has 
been drafted by Government to obviate error, a copy of 
which is appended to this letter; and the officer who makes 
the arrest should always draw/ up his order in this form. I am to 
add that, pending the orders of Government, the arrested 
person should not be transferred from the jail to which he 
has been committed for detention. If such a course is found 
to be necessary the requisite order will be passed by the Local 
Government. The Inspector-General of Prisons, Bihar and 
Orissa, will be instructed to warn the Superintendents of all 
Central and District Jails to receive into custody all persons 




1. No. 74 C. T., 20th January , 1916. 
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may be arrested under the authority of the rule and 
'notification referred to in paragraph above.” The Hon’ble 
Mr. H. McPherson asked the Commissioners of Divisions 
on the 19th April, 1916, to inform their respective District 
Officers that the procedure laid down in this circular letter 
should be followed mutatis mutandis in proceedings under 
section 3 of the Foreigners’ Ordinance, 1914 (III of 1914) or 
under the Foreigner’s Act (III of 1864). He noted it as 
essential that “in all these cases, the Deputy Inspector General 
of Police, Crime and Railways, Bankipore, should receive 
early information of the facts in order that he may start the 
necessary enquiries without delay.” 


Further, the Hon’ble Mr. H. McPherson informed the 
Commissioners of Divisions and the Inspector-General of 
Police, Bihar, on the 30th January, 1917, that besides chang¬ 
ing the form of commitment order previously prescribed, the 
Government had decided that they should observe the follow¬ 
ing supplementary instructions (in addition to those already 
issued) for making arrests under the provisions of Rule 12-A 
of the Defence of India (Consolidation) Rules: 

“In order to keep district officers duly informed of the 
course of events, the detailed accounts of arrests prescribed 
in paragraph 2 of the circular should be submitted through 
the District Magistrate to the Deputy Inspector General, 
Crime and Railways, Bankipore, who will forward to Govern¬ 
ment with’" his recommendations and such other information 
as may be available in his office. The Commissioner should 
be omitted from the channel of communication to save time, 
but a copy of the report should be sent to him separately for 
information, so that he may be in a position to advise or to 
be consulted if necessary. If the suspect is committed to 
jail in a district other than that in which he was arrested, the 
officer making the arrest must report the facts to the District 
Magistrate of the district also. 


In all such accounts of arrests, and also in the first reports 
submitted to Government in accordance with the circular, 
the officer concerned should mention specifically the actual 
date of arrest (i.e., the date of the month of.instead 
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f ‘yesterday’ or ‘today’) and the jail to which the suspect 
committed.” 

Repression usually begets discontent, or aggravates it if 
it had been already generated. The rigorous enforcement 
of the rules of the Defence of India Act and the supplementary 
instructions produced this effect in India. As regards Bihar, 
the Express of Patna noted on the 10th January, 1918:— 

“It is a well known fact that there is discontent among 
all classes in India, and the Express believes that one of the 
causes is the repressive policy followed in the administration 
of the Defence Act. From day to day hundreds of youngmen 
are interned without anybody knowing why, and it is difficult 
to ascertain from officials the precise character of the neces¬ 
sity for their internments, and this has created a panic and 
a feeling of general dissatisfaction throughout the Province. 

..Another potent cause of discontent is the Press 

Act and its arbitrary administration. It hangs like the 
sword of Damocles over the heads of the poor journalists who 
are debarred from freely discussing important matters con¬ 
cerning the welfare of the country.” 

But the British Government In India, eager to maintain 
its own hold here unimpaired, sought to curb the forces, which 
originated out of a desire for the emancipation of the country 
from foreign yoke, and made unsparing use of the various 
instruments of authority. On the 30th September, 1918, 
a young man “who gave his name as Ram Prasad Lai”, was 
arrested at Monghyr. The Police considered him to be “a 
revolutionary emissary” from Muzaffarpur identical with a 
well-known Muzaffarpur member of the revolutionary party 
named Kampta (?Kamta) Prasad. 1 According to instruc¬ 
tions from Government, the Superintendent of Police, Hazari- 
bagh, arrested on the 13th December, 1918, under Defence 
of India Rules, Shri Ram Binode Singh, son of a police em¬ 
ployee named Shri Jai Kishan Singh of Muzaffarpur and a 
student of St. Golumbas’ College at Hazaribagh. He was 
originally recruited into the revolutionary party at Muzaffar¬ 
pur arid became an active member of it at Bhagalpur, where 


1 B & O Police Abstract of Intelligence, July, 1919, No. 27, para 972 
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e had been provisionally a student in the T.N.J. College 
Krishna Ballav Sahay, at present Revenue Minister of 
Bihar, and Shri Bajrang Sahay, an advocate at Patna, were 
also then students of the St. Columbus’ College. They sym¬ 
pathised with Shri Ram Binode Singh, who was followed by 
both of them, when he was taken to the Hazaribagh Central 
Jail. There was a hartal among the students on the day of 
Shri Ram Binode Singh’s arrest. 1 2 The immediate effect 
of this incident was to aggravate the resentment of Shri Kri¬ 
shna Ballabh Sahay and Shri Bajrang Sahay against the 
British Government.* When on hearing of Shri Ram Binode 
Singh’s arrest, his old father came to Hazaribagh, Shri Baj¬ 
rang Sahay accommodated him in his house, accompanied 
him to the then Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh, Mr. A. 
P. Middleton, and helped him in obtaining permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner to interview his son in the jail. 3 It 
may be mentioned here that the C.I.D. Sub-Inspector, 
Shri Baidyanath Banerjee, accorded good treatment to Shri 
Ram Binode Singh. 4 5 6 The Police considered Shri Ram 
Binode Singh to be identical with ‘ John,” from whom letters 
dealing with Bihar affairs had been intercepted in Bengal. 8 
He was interned and the police thought of sending him to 
“foreign domicile at Sambalpur.' , Several arrests were made 
at Bhagalpur on the charge of revolutionary conspiracy. A 
Bengali youth, named Anath Bandhu Chaudhury, was ar¬ 
rested at Bhagalpur under section 12 A of Defence of India 
Act on the 22nd December, 1918. According to his own 
statements before the Police and the Magistrate, he had been 
agent of the Bolpur Conspiracy Party in Bengal, and was 
deputed to Bhagalpur to distribute ‘Svadhin Bharat ’ leaflets 
and to carry on the work of the party. Dr. Rabindranath 


1. Bajrang Sahay, My reminiscences of the Freedom Movement in Bihar 
(manuscript). 

2. Bid. 

3. Bid. 

4. Bid. 

5. B & 0 Police Abstract of Intelligence, January, 1919, Vol. VIII, No. I, 
para 49. 

6. Bid, para 75. 
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On the 25th November, 1918, the Bengal Intelligence 
Branch and the Calcutta Special Branch raided a house at 
12 Beniapokhar Lane and arrested (I) Shri Basanta Kumar 
Bakhsi, (2) Shri Nishikant Pyne, (3) Shri Krishna Chandra 
Sutradhar, (4) Shri Bibhangsu Basu, (5) Shri Jayanta Kumar 
Sarkar and (6) Shri Naresh Chandra Ghosh. Of these No. 1 
was, as the Police report noted, “an important absconder who 
has been untraced since 1916 and is believed to have been 
wandering about Bihar.” No. 4 was a “Bhagalpur abscon¬ 
der”. No. 5 was previously known to the Intelligence De¬ 
partment as a member of the Bhagalpur Revolutionary party. 
No. 6 was found by the Police to be Brajendra Lai Banerji, 
who had been recruited at Muzaffarpur and was working 
from some time in the telegraph office at Bankipur as a postal 
signaller. 1 Shri Hari Prasanna Rai Chaudhuri and Shri 
Pratul Mukherjee of Monghyr were arrested and expelled 
for their complicity in revolutionary activities at Monghyr. 2 
Shri Rash Bihari Lai of Bhagalpur area was also interned 
but was subsequently released on security. 


The Press gagged: 


The Press Act of 1910 was another fierce weapon in the 
stock of the Government executive which gagged the Press 
in India terribly. The Secretary of the Indian Press Asso¬ 
ciation thus described its effect in a cable sent by him to the 
British Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India 
on the 2nd July, 1919: “Act since enactment penalised over 
350 presses, 300 newspapers, demanded securities amounting 
over £ 40,000, proscribed over 500 publications. Owing to 
demand of security over 200 presses, 130 newspapers not 
started. Leading, influential Indian English Journals, like 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, Bombay Chronicle, Hindu, Independent, 
Tribune, Punjabee; leading vernacular papers like Basumati, 
Swadesh-Mitram, Vijaya, Hindvasi, Bharatmitra, subjected to its 


1. B & O Police Abstract of Intelligence , 7th December,1918, para 1190. 

2. B & 0 Police Abstract af Intelligence , 26th August > 1919, para 1537. 
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wnSdrSc’ 1 2 The leading newspapers of Bihar were then mostly ' 
of moderate views, with the exception of the Biharee, j 
the tone of which was considered by the Government to be 1 
“violently hostile” till October 1913, when the services of its 
old editor, Babu Maheswari Prasad, were dispensed with j 
and Mr. Cunningham was appointed in his place . 3 As re¬ 
gards what the Government considered to be “anarchical 
propaganda,” in their opinion “generally speaking the Press 
(in Bihar) preferred to deal with the question in an abstract 
and academic manner.” 3 But the Press was not unmindful 
of the gravity of the situation. One local Patna paper of the 
time, called the Pataliputra, thus observed in one of its issue 
regarding the revolutionary movement: “In order to effect 
its suppression it is necessary that the main cause of it may 
be enquired into and rooted out. The whole blame should 
not be laid on the shoulders of the country alone” 4 

Though the press in Bihar was then comparatively mo¬ 
derate, local Government’s control over it was no less strict 
than in other places. Publications suspected by them to be 
of objectionable tone from their point of view were suppressed 
by them quickly. The case of removal of the Indian editor of j 
the Beharce has already been noted. In July, 1915, the Dis- 1 
trict Magistrate of Muzaffarpur took objection to an article 
appearing on page fifty of the April number of the magazine, 
the Satyayuga, printed and published at the Ratnakar Press 
of Muzaffarpur by Shri Purushottam Narayan Nanda. This 
article, written by Shri Durga Prasad Shukul, tried to show 
that “sacred principles of nationalism are akin to those of 
spiritualism” and that the means to be employed and the 
methods to be followed in the realisation of the national as 


1. Quoted in Gurumukh Nihal Singh, Landmarks in Indian Constitutional 
and National Development, Vol. 1, page 256, from Ghose, The Press and Press 
Laws in India, pp. 39-40. 

2. Annual Report on the Indian Newspapers and Periodicals published in the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa for the year 1913. 

3. Report on Indian Newspapers and Periodicals published in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa during the year 1917. 

4. Ibid. 
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well as spiritual freedom are also the same. 1 2 It has b! 
noted elsewhere how a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Swarajkatha ’ by 
Balmukund Bajpai, was proscribed by the Government. A 
leaflet of the title ‘'Ada ki Pukar’ (Call of the Mother), printed 
and published at the Ratnakar Press, * Muzaffarpur, was 
forfeited to Government in 1918 on the charge that it “in¬ 
tended to promote enmity against Europeans and to bring 
the Government into hatred.” A poem of the title ‘Khuni 
Kafan was forfeited by the Government by a notification, 
dated 12th July, 1919, under section 12 sub-section (i) of the 
Press Act of 1910. 3 

Literature sympathetic to the cause of the Indian revolu¬ 
tionary nationalism came out in countries outside India. 4 
For instance, in a London a newspaper calling itself “ the Organ 
of Social Democracy , Justice , there appeared on the 27th 
August, 1910, a manifesto headed “ The Infamies af Liberal 
Rule in India.” It contained a strong denunciation of British 
‘tyranny’ and referring to Shri Savarkar, who was then under¬ 
going trial 5 in Bombay, observed that he had been arrested 
in England “for an alleged political offence, and in order 
that he might not have a fair trial defended by Council and 
safeguarded by public opinion in this country, he was sent 
back to India, where, innocent or guilty, his condemnation 
could be officially ensured.” It was stated in conclusion: 
“We, at any rate, shall take care that this little manifesto of 
ours shall be distributed in the native languages throughout 
Hindustan, in order that the population of that great Empire 
may know that there is an active and growing party in this 
island which has neither part nor lot in the outrages and 
crimes committed by our rulers, and that its members heartily 
sympathise with legitimate efforts of Indians of all races, 

1. Letter from the District Magistrate, Muzaffarpur, to the Commissioner, 
Tirhut Division, 24th July, 1915. 

2. Letter from the Chief Seiretary, Bihar and Orissa, 8th October, 1918, to the 
District Magistrate, Muzaffarpur. 

3. B & O Abstract of Police Intelligence, Vol. VIII, July 1919, No. 27, 
para 1320. 

4. Report of the Sedition Committee, 1918 para 144-145, 155 159. 

5. Dhananjay Keer, Savarkar and His Times, Chapter V. 
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^'and creeds to emancipate themselves finally from the 
monstrous domination under which they suffer today. 

Government control over revolutionary literature: 

But entry of any species of literature, sympathetic, to In¬ 
dian national movement and published outside India, was 
strictly forbidden by Government, and any such leaflet found 
in India was forfeited. Thus, in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred fov Section 19 ol the Sc<3. Oustoms Act of 1878, cirri end 
ed by Act XII of 1914, the Governor-General-in-Council 
prohibited 1 2 3 4 in January 1918 the bringing by sea or land into 
British India of any copy of the pamphlets specified below: 

(1) The International Socialist Congress Speeches and 
Resolutions on India in English and Swedish issued by the 
Indian National Committee, Stockholm. Swedish edition 
printed by Sodartons Tidn, A.B. Sodaertalje, 1917. 

(2) Opinion of English Socialist Leaders on British Rule in 
India, issued by the Indian National Committee of Stockholm. 

(3) Some American opinions on British Rule in India, 
edited by the Indian Nationalist Committee and published 
by Lahlbergi Forlagee, A.B. Stockholm. In the same year 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa declared 
forfeited to His majesty all copies of a leaflet printed in Eng¬ 
lish, entitled “From the Secretary , Home Department, Indian Revolu¬ 
tionary Committee Camp , addressed to the Princes and People of 
India.’* on the ground that it contained exhortations to rebel 
against the British Government in India. 3 In the next year, 
a leaflet of the title “ The Tragedy of India” by Edward Gam¬ 
mons, beginning with the words “To the people of U.S.A.” 
and ending with the words “Published by Hindustan Ghaclar 
Party”, was forefeited to Government because, in their opini¬ 
on, it contained “words which have a tendency to bring into 
hatred and contempt the Government established by law in 
British India.”* 

1. Quoted in Valentine Chirol, Indian Unrest, pp. 34/ 348 

2. B & 0 Police Abstract of Intelligence, 16th February, 1918, para 179. 

3. B & 0 Police Abstract of Intelligence, 5th. January, 1918, para 26. 

4. Ibid, 6th December, 1919, para 1948. 
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Government control over the stage: 

Not only the Press, but also the stage, was rigorously con¬ 
trolled by the Government. In 1911 the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa believed that “since the passing 
of the Indian Press Act, I of 1910, the performance of dramatic 
plays with a seditious tendency by theatrical companies and 
so-called Jatra parties has been extensively resorted to as a 
means for the dissemination of seditious doctrines in Bengal.” 
He passed strict orders to stop this all throughout the Pro¬ 
vince under the Dramatic Performance Act XIX of 1876. 1 
The Bihar Special Branch in a circular, dated the 24th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1915, addressed to Superintendent of Police, issued 3 
the following instructions to be followed by the latter in deal¬ 
ing with what they thought to be “objectionable” plays:— 

“Plays in regard to which action by the Police is neces¬ 
sary may be divided into the following classes:— 

Class I Plays proscribed under the Dramatic Perform¬ 
ances Act (Act XIX of 1876). 

Glass II Plays proscribed under the Indian Press Act 
(Act of 1910). 

Class III Plays not hitherto proscribed that appear or 
are reasonably suspected to be (a) seditious, 
defamatory or obscene, (h) liable to promote 
class hatred, or (r) in any other way objection¬ 
able, the performance of which it is desirable 
to stop. 

Class I includes all plays that have been dealt with under 
section. 3 of Act XIX of 1876, lists of which are from time to 
time circulated by the Special Branch and the performance 
of such a play renders the performers, organisers, spectators, 
etc., liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, to imprison¬ 
ment or fine (section 6 of Act XIX of 1876). The police 
cannot start a prosecution suo motu , the offence being non- 


1* Letters from the Hon'ble C. J. Stevenson- Mo ore , Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal , dated Darjeeling , the 18th April , 1911 and dated Calcutta , 
the 23rd March, 1912. 

2. Signed by R. T. Dundas, Inspector-General of Police , Bihar and Orissa. 
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%s4/able, but should report to the District Magistrate who 
alone has jurisdiction under the Act. Similarly, should there 
be reason to suspect that a play that has been prohibited under 
section 3 of the Act is about to be performed in any place a 
report should be submitted at once to the District Magistrate 
who may under section 8 authorise by warrant any police to 
enter such place, arrest any persons found therein and seize 
any stage property, connected with the performance. These 
two sections provide the special punitive preventive measures 
that should be adopted in dealing with plays that have been 
prohibited under section 3 of the Act, and do not prejudice 
further action under section 108, Criminal Procedure Code, 
or section 124A or 294 of the Indian Penal Code, which can 
still be taken if considered desirable. The sanction of the 
Local Government is necessary before action can be taken 
under section 124A, Indian Penal Code. Section 294, Indian 
Penal Code, which is cognizable to the Police is applicable 
only to obscene performances. Proceedings under section 
108, Criminal Procedure Code, against the editor, proprietor, 
printer or publisher of any publication registered under, or 
printed or published in conformity with, the Press and Regis¬ 
tration of Books Act, cannot be undertaken without the sanc¬ 
tion of the Local Government but proceedings under the 
section can be instituted against other persons without such 
sanction by a Magistrate competent to do so. 

Class II includes plays that have not been dealt with under 
the Dramatic Performances Act which have been proscribed 
under the Press Act (Act I of 1910). Lists of such plays are 
from time to time circulated by the Special Branch. Among 
this class will be found plays that are likely to promote class 
hatred but are not seditious, defamatory or obscene, and 
therefore do not fall within the scope of the Dramatic Per¬ 
formances Act. The performance of such plays does not of 
course come within the scope of the Press Act, but action can 
be taken under this Act in respect of the book and the Press 
that published it. The initiative generally rests with the 
Local Government but under Section 12 the Police may seize 
any publication proscribed under the Act and the District 
Magistrate may authorise by Warrant any Police officer not 
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below the rank of Sub-Inspector to enter upon and search 
for any publication so proscribed in any premises where it 
may reasonably be suspected to bei This provides a con¬ 
venient means of seizing all copies of such play. It is neces¬ 
sary however that a notification under section 1.2(1) appears 
in the official gazette before this action can be taken. Lists 
of such notifications will be circulated by the Spedial Branch. 
A notification by any Local Government holds good through¬ 
out British India and is not confined to the territory over 
which the Local Government making the notification has 
jurisdiction. Manuscript documents do not fall within the 
scope of the Press Act. Action under the Press Act does not 
constitute a bar to action under any other laws and in order 
to prevent, the performance of plays so proscribed it may be 
advisable to resort to other means such as (i) an executive 
order under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, (ii) a 
warning of the performer’s liability under sections 124A or 
153A of the Indian Penal Code, or (iii) the initiation of pro¬ 
ceedings under section 108, Criminal Procedure Code. 

Class III includes all plays not hitherto proscribed under the 
Dramatic Performances Act or Press Act, the performance 
of which it may be desirable to stop. Should the Police 
obtain information that such a play is likely to be performed 
a report should be sent to the District Magistrate.” 

Government alert about Indian patriots abroad: 

It is well known that some Indian patriots of the radical 
group, finding the situation in their motherland too hot for 
them, went abroad and were engaged there in their own way 
in fighting the battle for liberty. But the Government in India 
kept themselves fully alert about any sort of connection of 
any of them with this country. Thus the Political Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of Bihar and Orissa forwarded to 
the Commissioner of Tirhut copy of a letter written on the 
14th January, 1915, to Dr. Tarak Nath Das, one of the leaders 
of the extreme section who had gone out of India, by his elder 
brother from Muzaffarpur, for taking necessary action in 
this connection. 1 Their activities, particularly of those be- 


1, Vide Appendix IV. 
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g to the Ghadar party, increased during World War I 1 
they had a plan to push forward their work with German 
help. So the Government of India decided to prevent de¬ 
parture from British India of those whom they considered to 
be “suspected persons” during the war period and by a Home 
Department Notification, dated the 22nd June, 1916, added 
the following as 16-A after Rule 16 of the Defence of India 
(Consolidation) Rules 1915:— 

“Where an officer of Government authorised in this be¬ 
half by the Local Government has reason to suspect that any 
person who is about to depart from British India is attempt¬ 
ing to do so for purposes prejudicial to the public safety or 
the defence of British India, such officer may prevent the 
departure of that person. 

Any officer preventing the departure of any person under 
this rule shall forthwith report the case to the Local Govern¬ 
ment and the Local Government may, if it thinks fit, by order 
prohibit such person at any time subsequently from leaving 
British India so long as the order is in force; and if any person 
leaves British India in contravention of such an order he shall 
be deemed to have contravened these Rules.” 

In accordance with this amendment, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Bihar and Orissa, by a Notification, dated the 
20th July, 1916, authorised all District Magistrates and Sub- 
divisional Magistrates and all Superintendents of Police in 
Bihar “to prevent the departure from Bihar and Orissa of any 
person whom he has reason to suspect to be about to depart 
from British India or to be attempting to do so for purposes 
prejudicial to the public safety or the defence of British India.” 
The Hon’ble Mr. H. Coupland, Officiating Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, communicated 
on the same date the contents of this Notification to the 
officers concerned. 

Even after the war had been over, the Government of 
India sought to restrict the journey of Indians of patriotic 


1. Report of the Sedition Committee, paras 144,145,155,159. 
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views to Europe or other countries. Thus towards the end 
January, 1921, they issued a memorandum to their officers 
expressing it to be “desirable that greater care and discrimina¬ 
tion should be exercised in granting passports to Indians 
especially Sikhs, for Hongkong, China and America and in 
all cases where applications for passports or visas for these 
countries are received, except when the applicant is known 
to i'C politically unobjectionable, a reference should be made 
to the C.I.D. of the Province to which the applicant belongs.” 
The Government of Bihar and Orissa sent their instructions on 
this matter to their District officers in February next. 1 In their 
anxiety with regard to the “growing activities of the Indian 
revolutionaries in Germany and elsewhere on the Continent”, 
the Government issued instructions to all passport issuing 
authorities on the 13th November, 1922, to the effect that 
“passports for Germany or Switzerland should not be granted 
without close scrutiny and careful enquiry into the antece¬ 
dents and the bonafides of the applicant”. The Govern¬ 
ment thus wanted to prevent Indians from going into Ger¬ 
many, particularly because they felt that once in Germany 
they were “exposed to the danger of association with the 
Indian irreconcilables already there and of being imbued 
with revolutionary doctrines.” 2 According to a Government 
of India telegram, dated 21st September, 1922, to all Pro¬ 
vincial Governments restrictions were to be applied also in 
the cases of persons who applied for passport to attend a ses¬ 
sion of the Congress Communist International to be held in 
November, 1922, or a similar conference to be held at Berlin 
after January, 1923. As persons getting passport for the 
United Kingdom could get access into the continental count¬ 
ries, the Secretary of State for India suggested next year that 
“if a mail’s presence in any country abroad is dangerous, the 
total refusal of passport is the only effecrive method of limit- 


1. Letter fromj. G. Shearer, Under-Secretaiy to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, Political Department (Special Branch), to the District Magistrates, 
19th February, 1921 . 

2. Letter from Hon'ble Mr. S. P. O'Donnell, Secretary to the Government 
of India, Home Department [Political), to the Chief Secretary to the Government cf 
Bihar and Orissa, 13th November, 1922. 
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is movements.” So the Government of India asked the 
fovincial Governments in September, 1923, to see that 
“passports may in future be refused in cases in which the 
antecedents of the applicant give substantial ground for ap¬ 
prehending danger.” 1 


<SL 


} • Letter from Mr. G.H.W. Davies, Dy, Secretary to the Government of 
India , Political Department (Special), to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa , 17th September , 1923. 


Chapter V 


BEGINNING OF MODERN POLITICAL AWAKENING 

IN BIHAR 

“ Thou hast given us to live. 

Let us uphold this honour with all our strength, and will.’’' 

Recited by Rabindranath in the opening invocation of the Indian 
National Congress, 1917. 

THE EARLY CONGRESS DAYS 

Beginnings of modern political consciousness in Bihar: 

T HE beginnings of modern political consciousness can be 
traced in Bihar from the early Congress days, and some 
herewere also attracted by the socio-cultural movements 
in the first decade of the twentieth century. The motto and 
programme of the Servants of India Society appealed to Shri 
Rajendra Prasad, when he was a law student in Calcutta, 
and in this connection he wrote a very significant letter to his 
elder brother expressing a desire and seeking his permission 
to join the Society. This letter' written in March 1910, 
twenty days after his meeting with Shri G. K. Gokhale, is 
probably the earliest document showing how from the first 
decade of the present century a noble idealism and the spirit 
of dedication to the service of the motherland had inspired 
Shri Rajendra Prasad. Persuasion of his brother and the 
other members of his family prevented him from becoming 
a member of the Servants of India Society. But love of 
humanity had already penetrated into his soul. Shri Kri¬ 
shna Prasad of Monghyr, who was also then a law student 
and met Shri Gokhale along with Shri Rajendra Prasad, went 
to Poona to study the affairs of the Servants of India Society, 


l. Vide Appendix V— Appendix VI. 
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for certain reasons, he could not enlist himself as a member 
Babu Ramdayalu Sinha was also attracted by this Society. 

Establishment of the Boys' 1 Association and the Saraswali Academy j 

at Darbhanga. 

The inauguration of a Youths’ Club, called the “ Boys ’ 
Association ”, on the 3rd March, 1899, in the Rajmaidan at 
Darbhanga under the chairmanship of Mr. Afak Khan, Bar- 
at-Law, marked a significant turning-point in the rise of poli¬ 
tical consciousness in this area. Inspiration for it was sup¬ 
plied by some revolutionaries of East Bengal, who came here 
occasionally for propagation of their cultl. 1 Krishnabalambit 
Shri Surajdeo Narain Varma was the founder-patriot of the 
Boy's Association; Shri Kamaleswari Charan Sinha was its 
founder-Secretary and the Joint-Secretaries were Shri Gostha 
Behary Banerjee, Shri Dinanath Singh Jha and Shri Jaga- 
dishwar Prasad Ojha. For some years the Boys' Association 
became the centre of political activities in the Darbhanga 
district. It continued till 1920. Another noteworthy inci¬ 
dent at Darbhanga in those days was the establishment of the 
Saraswati Academy from the 1st of January, 1901. Due 
to financial stringency the organisers of the school could not 
provide it with a good pucca building and it was located in 
a thatched house. But this deficiency was more than com¬ 
pensated by the devoted services of some able and learned 
teachers, who possessed lofty ideals of patriotism, with which 
they inspired its students. Shri Kamaleswari Gharan Sinha 
was the life and soul of this institution. His efforts were ably 
reinforced by Shri Brajkishore Prasad, a pioneer national 
worker of Bihar, who rendered inestimable services to the cause 
of its uplift in various ways as President of this institution, Shri 
Harinandan Das and Shri Ramnihara Singh (Secretary). 

Echo of the Bengal Partition agitation and the Swadeshi movement: 

The Bengal Partition agitation had its echo in different 
parts of Bihar. On the 16th October, 1905, ‘Rakhi Bandhan 
Divas' was celebrated at Darbhanga under the inspiration 

1. Kamleswari Charan Sinha, Sarbajanik Seva-Kshetrci Me Mai Aur Mere 
Kuch An mol Sathi, f.p. 1-2. This hook was kindly presented to me by 
the Author some months before his death. 
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/of Shri Satish Chandra Chakravarty (an inhabitant of Bari^af x J 
district and a disciple of its selfless patriot, Shri Aswini Kumar 
Datta), Assistant Head Master of the Saraswati Acadamy. 

The Boys’ Association observed it with solemnity and great zeal. 
Feelings of nationalism were gradually influencing many 
youths in this area, who assembled in a meeting on the 6th 
February, 1906, and took a vow to use Swadeshi goods only.'' 

Youths in other parts of Bihar were also inspired by the 
ideals of the Swadeshi movement. Sir Surendra Nath Baner- 
jea came to Monghyr in 1906 and delivered a fiery speech 
which made a deep impression on the minds of some, includ¬ 
ing Shri Shrikrishna Siriha and Shri Tejeshwar Prasad, who 
were then in the youthful stage of their career as students. 

The Behari Students’ Conference, destined to play a highly 
significant role in the history of nationalism in this province, 
came into being in 1906 and began since then to serve its 
interests enthusiastically. 


The early Congresses and Bihar: 


In the earliest days of the Congress there “used to be a 
great deal of enthusiasm in Bihar about it, and a large number 
of delegates used to attend the sittings of that body”. 1 2 After 
a few years, interest for the Congress dwindled in Bihar. But 
Bihar was allotted five seats in the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and the same number of seats in the Subjects Commit¬ 
tee of the Congress. Conscious of the changed attitude, some 
liberal and enlightened leaders of Bihar made earnest efforts 
for improvement in the situation. At the Sonepur fair in 
1908 an important meeting was held under the Presidentship 
' of Nawab Sarfaraz Hosain Khan Bahadur at which a Bihar 
Provincial Congress Committee was formed. In the next 
Congress Session at Madras, Bihar was represented by six 
delegates, namely Mr. Syed Hasan Imam, President, Bihar 
Congress Committee, Babu Basanti Chandra Sinha, a pleader 
of Muzaffarpur, Shri Deep Narayan Singh of Bhagalpur, 
Mr. Syed Najmul Huda, Mr. Parameshwar Lai and Shri 

1. Ibid. 

2. The Beharee, 1st October, 1909. 
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chidananda Sinha. 1 The Provincial Congress Committee 
its headquarters at Patna and branches in the districts. 

The Bihar Provincial Conference: 

The Provincial Congress Committee used to have a Pro¬ 
vincial Political Conference, which included as its members 
and delegates not only Congressmen but also others who 
even without joining the Congress were in agreement with 
the Congressmen of the Province on public matters of pro¬ 
vincial interest. The first session of the Bihar Provincial 
Conference met at Patna early in 1908 with Sir Ali Imam 
as its President. “The association of the Mussalman leaders 
(including Shri Mazharul Haque) had the most salutary 
effect upon the fortunes of the Conference. All the Mus- 
salmans of light and leading joined it in a body, and Bihar 
then presented a unique spectacle, in the whole of India, of 
Muslims and non-Muslims working shoulder to shoulder in 
complete harmony, inspired by common ideals and inspira¬ 
tions.” 2 

Largely through the efforts of Shri Deep Narayan Singh,' 
the Bihar Provincial Conference held its second session at 
Bhagalpur on the 9th and 10th April, 1909, with Shri Sach- 
chidananda Sinha in the Chair. A special feature of this 
session was the presence of Shri G.K. Gokhale and Shri Khare. 
Shri Gokhale rightly pointed out that the Bihar Provincial 

1. The Beharee, 1st October, 1909. The following were then office-bearers 
of the Bihar Congress Committee— 

President—Mr. Sycd Hasan Imam. 

Vice-Presidents—Shri Mazharul Haque. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hosain Khan 
Rai Parmeshwar Narayan Mehta Bahadur. 
Hon’ble Babu Krishna Sahay. 

Treasurer—Shri (afterwards Dr.) Sachchidanand Sinha. 

Secretaries—Syed Najmul Hoda. 

Shri Deep Narayan Singh. 

Shri Parameshwar Lai. 

2. Shri S Sinha, Some Eminent Behar Contemporaries, pp. 79-80. This 
point was emphasised by Shri S. Sinha also in his speech at a meeting of 
the citizens of Patna, held on the 25th September, 1909, in the hall of the 
Bar Library, with Mr, Syed Hasan Imam as its President. The Beharee, 
1st October, 1909. 
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inference occupied “a unique position among the politi 
institutions in the country, in the sense that it has given body 
and shape to the ideas which ruled in other conferences by 
working together of Hindus and Muhammadans side by side 
and taking part in its deliberations with equal enthusiasm.” 1 

Hindu-Muslim cordiality: 

This Hindu-Muslim cordiality in Bihar elicited highly 
appreciative comments from contemporary press in India. 
The Bengalee observed: ‘ ‘The Bihar Provincial Conference 
is an index of the good feelings that exist between Hindus 
and Mussalmans in that Province.” “Bihar,” wrote the 
Indian Mirror , “has by its key-note of cordiality between Hin¬ 
dus and Moslems set an example which it may be hoped will 
be followed by the rest of India and if so, we may see the un¬ 
fortunate Hindu-Moslem controversides laid to rest.” “It 
must be said to the credit of Bihar”, commented the Advocate 
of Lucknow about this time, “that the Hindus and Moslems 
there have—unlike those of other provinces—worked shoulder 
to shoulder for the political welfare of their province.” 

England for her imperial interests tried persistently to 
intensify national disunion and widen every existing line of 
cleavage in India. One such effort was made by her ad¬ 
ministrators in 1906 by creation of the Muslim League, John 
Morley, once a prophet of radicalism, was jubilant over the 
creation of the Muslim League, which, he hoped, would act 
as a counterpoise to the Indian National Congress. He wrote 
to Lord Minto, in October 1906, “The whole thing has been 

as good as it could be.it has prevented the critical 

faction here (in England) from any longer representing the 
Indian Government as the ordinary case of a bureaucracy 
versus the people.” 2 There was exultation also in the Vice¬ 
regal court at Simla. A high official informed Lord Minto, 
“I must send Your Excellency a line to say that a very, very 
big thing has happened to-day (1st October, 1906). A work 
of statesmanship that will affect India and Indian history 


1. The Bekaree , 7th January , 1910. 

2. Mary Countess of Minto, India: Minto and Morley , 1905-1910 , p. 48 
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any a long year. It is nothing less then the pulling 
ack of 62 millions of people from joining the ranks of the 
seditious opposition.” 1 2 

At this critical period in our nation’s history when com- 
munalism, fostered by an alien Government, was tending to 
cause discord in Indian national life, the Muslim leaders of 
Bihar, being men of essentially liberal views and cosmopoli¬ 
tan outlook, staunchly stood for nationalism even if they were 
associated with the Muslim League. 3 Thus while presiding 
over the session of the Muslim League, held at Amritsar on 
the 30th December, 1908, Sir Ali Imam made a highly signi¬ 
ficant observation: “We, the educated Mussalmans of India,” 
he said, “have no less love for the land of our birth than the 
members of the other communities inhabiting the country. 
We are tied to her by the sacred association of ages and we 
yield to none in our veneration and affection for our mother¬ 
land.” 3 Referring to this passage, the Qitarterly Review , one of 
the most famous English periodicals, commented: “Perhaps 
few British readers will perceive what an epoch is marked by 
the sentence. The Indian Mussulman not only accepts but 
claims'an Indian nationality; this is a step towards unity, 
the significance and importance of which it is impossible to 
overestimate.” 4 

Shri Mazharul Haque, an adorable figure in the history i 
of modern Bihar, was a nationalist with a record of enormous 
sacrifices and dauntless struggle for the cause of freedom 
extending for several years. At the twenty-fifth session of 
the Indian National Congress, held at Allahabad in December, 
1910, he aptly seconded the resolution moved by Mr. M.A. 
Jinnah against “the extension or application of the principle 
of separate communal electorate to Municipalities, District 
Boards or other local bodies.” “To my mind the question of 
questions for the present in India,” he said, “is to bring the 

1. Ibid, p. 47. 

2. (The Bihar Provincial Musilm League was established on the 15th March,) { 
1908, Sir Ali Imam and Shri Mazharul Haque being its President and 
Secretary respectively. 

3. The Hindustan Review, 1909. 

4. Shri S. Sinha, Some Eminent Behar Contemporaries, p, 107. 
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shoulder for the regeneration of our motherland.” Another 
patriot of Bihar, Mr. Syed Hasan Imam, in supporting this 
resolution, raised a strong voice against what he justly described 
as the “pernicious scheme” of separate electorates, and looking 
at the question from the practical point of view he had no 
“hesitation in declaring that the method of separate represen¬ 
tation will introduce great complications that will subsequent¬ 
ly get into the homes of every Indian, be he a Hindu or Mu¬ 
hammadan, Parsi or Jain, Christian or Sikh, or anybody 
else.” Thirty-nine delegates 1 2 from Bihar attended this session 
of the Congress, and two, namely Shri Brajkishore Prasad 
(Darbhanga) and Shri Dwarka Nath (Muzaffarpur), seconded 
and supported respectively the resolutions on Judicial Reform 
and the Swadeshi Movement. Shri Dwarka Nath also support¬ 
ed the resolution demanding removal of represssive legislation. 
The members of the Subjects Committee from Bihar were 
Mr. Syed Hasan Imam, Shri Mazharul Haque, Shri Deep 
Narayan Singh, Shri Harihar Prasad Singh and Shri Par- 
meshwar Lai. 


The year 1912, — 27th Session of the Indian 
National Congress at Bankipur: 


The year 1912 is memorable In the history of Bihar for 
two reasons. It saw the creation of a separate province 
of Bihar in response to the legitimate demands of the local 
people, and it was also the year when the Indian National 
Congress in its twenty-seventh session met for the first time in 
this historic land, hallowed by the sacred traditions of a glorious 
past, with the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur R.N. Mudholkar as its 
President. The Chairman of the Reception Committee was 
Shri Mazharul Haque, and there were twenty Vice-Chairmen 
including important public workers and representative zamin- 
dars. 2 Shri Sachchidananda Sinha was Ceneral Secretary 

1. Vide Appendix VII 

2. Maharaj Kumar Gopal Saran Narayan Sinha (Gaya), Rai Harihar 
Prassad Singh Bahadur (Shahabad), Babu Ugra Mohan Thakur (Bhagal- 
pur), Rai Krishna Sahai Bahadur (Bankipur), B.A. Baxter, Esqr., (Banki¬ 
pur), Chaudhuri Karamat Hussain (Shahabad), Maulvi Syed Wazir 
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hri Kuar Nandan Sahay, Joint General Secretary, 
were ten Assistant Secretaries', headed by Shri Para- 
meshwar Lai, who was also captain of the Congress volun¬ 
teers. 

In his welcome address Shri Mazharul Haque, after 
referring to the past history of Bihar as a source of inspiration, 
observed: “We yield to none in our love for mother India 
and we share with the Congressmen of the whole country, 
the Congress ideal, the ideal which is throbbing in the heart 
of the Indian people.” The President thus spoke about 
Bihar: “There is a peculiar appropriateness in directing 
our thoughts for a moment to the spiritual basis of our poli¬ 
tical work, the inner spring of our activities, on this occasion 
when in completing the fourth Saptaka (cycle of seven years) 
of its existence, the Congress has at the invitation of the lead¬ 
ers of Bihar come to Pataliputra, the renowned capital of 
Magadha. A powerful kingdom from the Mahabharata 
times when the redoubtable Jarasandha reigned over it, and 
a mightier empire in the times of the Maurya Chandragupta, 
Bimbisara and Asoka, Bihar’s ancient eminence is placed on 
still higher pedestal by its being the country which gave 
birth to Gautam Buddha and Mahavira, the land which sent 
to distant climes light and message of peace, of universal love, 

Hussain (Chapra), Babu Jugeshwar Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur), Shri 
M. S. Das (Cuttack), YV.M. Dass, Esqr (Bankipur), Shri Keshari Prasad 
Singh (Bankipur), Rai Narayan Prasad Sahab (Patna), Shri Brajanandan 
Singh (Bankipur), Shri Brajkishore Prasad (Darbhanga), Shri Nand 
Kishore Lai (Gaya), Shri Kalipada Ghosh (Ranchi), Doctor Ramkali 
Gupta (Bankipur), Rai Gajadhar Prasad Bahadur (Bankipur), Shri Duro-a 
Prasad, (Chapra), Khan Bahadur Doctor Asdar Ali Khan (Bankipur). ° 

1. Shri Parameshwar Lai (Bakipur) 

A. Hakeem, Esqr. Do 

M. Yusuf, Esqr. Do 

M. Yunus, Esqr. Do 

Shri G. N. Bose (Motihari) 

Babu Shri Krishna Prasad (Bhagalpur) 

Shri Mathura Nath Sinha (Bankipur) 

Shri Nalini Ranjan Sinha Do 

Shri Bhawani Sahay Do 

Zakaria Gauhar Ali, Esqr Do 
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of universal compassion. And though the turn of the wtarP- 
of fortune brought centuries of humbler condition, the con¬ 
stitution this year of Bihar with Orissa and Ghota Nagpur into 
a province is an augury of the return of your former greatness 
and the forerunner of a higher future. Foremost among 
those who have been devoting themselves to unite in brotherly 
relations, the Mohamedans and Hindus, you, men of Bihar, 
have before you not only that task but the higher one ol re¬ 
suming the work of your forefathers to carry to all parts of 
this great continent rejuvenated faith, of universal fraternity 
and love.” The following gentlemen from Bihar and Orissa 
now went to the All-India Congress Committee. Shri 
Mazhai-ul-Haque was ex-officio member, and the elected 
members were Maharaj Kumar Gopal Saran Narayan Sinha 
of Tikari, Shri Sachchidananda Sinha, Shri firajkishore 
Prasad, Shri Gopikrishna, Rai Krishna Sahai Bahadur, Shri 
Madhusuclan Das (Cuttack), Shri Ras Bchari Mandal, Shri 
Dasrath Lai, Shri Maheshwar Prasad, Shri Parameshwar 
Lai, Mr. S. M. Ismail, Chaudhuri Karamat Hussain, Shri Sant 
Prasad, Shri Rajendra Prasad, and Shri Kuar Nandan Sahai. 

New Bihar's role in Indian nationalism: 

In fact, new Bihar began to play an active role in the 
successive phases of Indian nationalism. In 1914 two emi¬ 
nent Beharis, Shri Mahzarul Haque and Shri (afterwards 
Dr.) S. Sinha were elected to serve on a deputation sent to 
England by the Congress along with Shri Bhupendra Nath 
Basu, Mr. M.A. Jinnah, Shri N.M. Samarth, Shri B.N.Sharma 
and Lajpat Rai. In presiding over the seventh session of 
the Bihar Provincial Conference, held at Chapra on the 3rd 
April, 1915, Shri Nand Kishore Lai referred to it in glow¬ 
ing terms. Shri Lai delivered a long presidential address 
in which he discussed various topics of public interest and 
national importance in the light of those days. 

Public opinion on the Patna University Bill: 

Besides the indigo affair in north Bihar, another burn¬ 
ing question agitating public minds in Bihar at the time 
was the Patna University Bill, which had been introduced 
in the Imperial Legislative Council in September, 1916, 
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Sankran Nair, the then Education Member. An: 
triordinary session of the Bihar Provincial Conference 
was held at Bankipur in November, 1916, in which a strong 
protest was made against the reactionary features of the Patna 
University Bill. “Never perhaps in the annals of modern 
Bihar,” wrote the Express on the 28th November, 1916, 
“was there so much enthusiasm and so strong an expression 
of unanimous opinion over a public question in this province 
as was witnessed on Sunday last in the extraordinary session 
of the Bihar Provincial Conference at Bankipur.” Com¬ 
menting on the success of this session of the Conference, the 
Beharee too observed on the same date: “To the govern¬ 
ment this extraordinary session of the conference should prove 
a gauge to measure the intensity and extensity of public agi¬ 
tation of this important measure.” Shri Rajendra Prasad, 
then Joint Secretary of the Bihar Provincial Association, 
carried on, in co-operation with his colleagues, a vigorous 
agitation with unflinching determination and courage against 
the objectionable features of the Bill, and succeeded in get¬ 
ting it substantially modified before it was enacted. 1 

The public leaders of the province were actively interested 
in the agitation. To consider this matter a special session 
of the Bihar Provincial Congress was held at Patna on the 
26th August, 1917, under the chairmanship of Mr. Hasan 
Imam. In his inaugural address, Shri Sachchidanand Sinha 
pointed out: “These are then the three problems you have got 
to consider, discuss and resolve upon at to-day’s meeting, (a) 
the irreducible minimum of reforms that will for the time 
being satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the people as mark¬ 
ing a definite step towards the goal of our attaining self-govern¬ 
ment within the Empire in the near future, ( b ) the policy of 
repression which is being systematically pursued in various 
ways with a view to stifle the active and earnest propaganda for 
Home Rule, and (c) the steps necessary to be taken by us, if 
Government persists in their present policy oi repression, with 
a view to make an effective and telling protest against the 

1. A Selection from the Speeches and Writings of Sachchidananda Sinha , p. 495. 
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same 5,1 He urged that the “plain and emphatic dema 

for the scheme “evolved by the National Congress and 
the Muslim League.” In his presidential Address, Mr. Hasan 
Imam dealt with matters which were of importance not only 
for Bihar but also for the whole of India. Referring to th 
proceedings of the special 2 session of the Bihar Provincial 
Congress "and emphasising the opinion of Shn ^'trncn u 
Narain Sinha that the Indians were not inferior m abili > 
to the people of any country, the Tirhut Samachar wrote on 
the 20th September, 1917, that “never before was witnessed 
such an enthusiasm among the people of this province. 

The views and activities of the provincial leaders of the 
moderate and liberal rank were thus, no doubt helping the 
growth of political consciousness. Other forces also appeal a 
soon to vitalise an effective popular movement, conducted 
on a comprehensive scale, and leading to concrete resu s. 

THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT AND BIHAR 

World War I and its repercussions: 

With the year 1914 began a highly critical period in 
human history. Mankind everywhere was subject to the 
ordeals of the volcanic cataclysm of 1914-18 and it had pro¬ 
found repercussions on India in various ways. Iheie was 
considerable ferment in her political life, and a new turn m 
the history of her nationalism. Mahatma Gandhi spoke in 
a speech delivered at Karachi on 29th February, Jib. b 
the course of my tour in India, I have been particularly struck 
with one thing and that is the awakening of the Indian people. 
A new hope has filled the hearts of the people, hope that 
something is going to happen which will raise the Mother¬ 
land to a higher status.”^ The All India Mushm League 
began to give up its exclusive attitude from 1913, when at yt. 
annual session held at Lucknow on the 22ncl of March of iha 
year, it declared its aim to be “the attainment of self-Govern- 

2. Tfo Behamfm Augusii 1917; Bihar Darpan, 1st September , 1917; Hindi 
Be T e, M^d writings of Mahatma Gandhi (fourth Edition), p- 3.27. 
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>r India along with the other communities.” 1 2 As 
ient of the All-India Muslim League, held at Bombay 
in 1914 Shri Mazharul Haque delivered a remarkable address 
characterised, as a contemporary Bihar paper observed,"' 
“by the same breadth of views, the same fearless independence, 
the same undaunted courage of conviction and the same 
unselfish patriotism that have ever been the distinguishing 
features of his public life.” He emphasised that sincere corai- 
ality between the Hindus and the Muslims was essential for 
the fulfilment of the cherished national aspirations. Muslim 
sentiments in India were also deeply stirred by war of Britain 
against Turkey, particularly since 1916 when the Sharif! of 
Mecca had rebelled against his overlord the Sultan of Turkey, 
who was the Khalif of all the faithful and had in “Moslem 
eyes become England’s tool.” This facilitated co-operation 
between the Indian Muslims and the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. Both the Congress and the League held their annual 
sessions at Lucknow in December, 1916, and concluded 
“The Lucknoiv Pact ”, according to which the Congress agreed 
to separate electorates and both the organisations jointly 
formulated a scheme of reforms, known as the ''"Congress- 
League Scheme .” 

Speech of Shri Mazharul Haque at the Lucknow Congress on the 
resolution for Self-Government : 

In moving the Resolution for Self-Government on the 
third day of the Lucknow session of the Congress (29lh Decem¬ 
ber, 1916), Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee remarked: “Today 
is a red letter day in our hstory. Today Hindus and Maho- 
medans and all ranks of the National Party arc united on this 
platform inspired by a common resolve and a common pur¬ 
pose. May the memory of this day be embalmed in the re¬ 
collections of posterity by the inauguration of a new cam¬ 
paign for the attainment of Self-Government.” 3 On the 
same day Shri Mazharul Haque of Bihar, who rose amid 

1. The Indian Tear Book , 1914, p. 476. 

2. The Express, 5th January, 1916. Similar appreciation was expressed 
in the Mithila Mihir (8th January, 1916) and the Hindi Beharce (12th January, 
1916). 

3. Report of the Thirty-first Indian National Congress, 1916 p. 76. 
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cenes of profound enthusiasm, thus observed on the re(» 
tion for Self-Government: “All my political life, I have 
been of opinion that our motherland cannot advance without 
the unity of the Hindus, Mussulmans and other races. Hav¬ 
ing been of this opinion, I have worked for the attainment of 
that unity and that unity has been achieved this year m this 
town of Lucknow. I consider it my duty to mention, the 
name of one who has been the chief instrument in attaining 
that unity. I mention the name of my revered friend, the 
Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad. I assure you, countrymen, 
that the Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad is an asset to India, 
and I hope there would be many more like him in my country. 
Brethren, I am of opinion that the time for speechifying and 
talking has long gone by. The time for action has come 
(Applause). Remember, you are demanding Self-Govern¬ 
ment and Home Rule for India. Do you for a moment 
believe that you get it by asking? (Cries of “No, No”.) 
Unless and until, as Mrs. Besant has told you, you make your 
rulers believe that you are in earnest, and that you are serious 
in your demands you will never get anything. I am sure of 
it. So my advice to my countrymen is this: Try to work 
now. I believe that there is going to be a meeting of the 
Subjects Committee today and a resolution is going to be 
placed before you for a machinery which you could work up 
for the attainment of Self-Government. We must have a 
propaganda throughout the country and let our rulers see for 
themselves that every man, every woman, and every child 
of India is determined to have Self-Government.” 1 

Shrimali Naidu's eloquent testimony to the qualities of Shri Maz- 
harul Hague: 

On this occasion Shrimati Sarojini Naidu thus paid an 
eloquent testimony to the qualities of Shri Mazharul Haque: 
“I ask you in the name of the greater Nation that is born 
today in the city of Lucknow to offer your thanks to three 
men. Though it might indeed seem invidious to make dis¬ 
tinction where so many have been loyal and co-operating, 
it would be lacking in gratitude on the part of this great 


1. Ibidy pp. 83-86. 
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bly, were it not to offer a public recognition of gratitude 
o three most brilliant, most faithful, most courageous Musal- 
mans; the Rajah Saheb of Mahmudabad, that fearless and 
independent spirit, Mazharul Haque, and thirdly Mr. M.A. 
Jinnah, of whom it was that the late Mr. Gokhale said to me 
immediately after the last Muslim League in Lucknow that 
‘He is the best ambassador of the Hindu-Muslim Unity’. We 
are united to-day by the efforts of the Muslim League. To 
stand united but united with such strength that nothing from 
outside, not even the tyranny of Colonial domination, shall 
withhold from us our rights and privileges, withhold from 
us liberties that are due which we claim by our united voices.” 1 

Starting of the Home Rule League: 

The Lucknow session of the Congress was also important 
for effecting union between the Moderate and Radical sec¬ 
tions of the Congress. The two great leaders of the Moderates, 
G. K. Gokhale and Pherozeshah Mehta, had passed away 
'from this world on the 19th February, 1915 and in November, 
1915 respectively. Mrs. Annie Besant'and Lokamanya Bal- 
garrgadhar Tilak now came to the forefront as, leaders of a 
new political life in the country. This year, 1916, is memor¬ 
able for the starting of two Home Rule Leagues, one by 
Lokamanya Tilak in Poona in April and the other by Mrs. 
Annie Besant in Madras in the month of September. The 
two began to carry on a vigorous national propaganda in 
support of the Congress-League-Scherne. 

Repressive measures of the Government to restrict the 
activities of Mrs. Annie Besant and Lokmanya Tilak in 
Madras and Bombay intensified national discontent. There 
was a countrywide demand for the release of Mrs. Besant and 
Messrs B. P. Wadia and G. S. Aurundale, particularly after 
the election of Mrs. Besant as the Presiden t of the 32nd session 
of the Indian National Congress to be held in Calcutta in 
December, 1917. Mrs. Besant was released in September. 
Concluding her presidential address on the first day’s meet¬ 
ing (26th December, 1917) she made the following stirring 
observation: 



11 


1. Ibid, pp. 96-97. 
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“To see India free, to see her hold up her head ami 
the Nations, to see her sons and daughters respected every¬ 
where, to see her worthy of her mighty Past, engaged in build¬ 
ing a yet mightier Future, is not this worth working for, worth 
suffering for, worth living and worth dying for? Is there 
any other land which evokes such love for her spirituality, such 
admiration for her literature, such homage for her valour, 
as this glorious Mother of Nations, from whose womb went, 
forth the races that now, in Europe and America, are leading 
the World ? 

“After a history of Millennia, stretching far back out of the 
ken of mortal eyes; having lived with, but not died with, the 
mighty civilisation of the past; having seen them rise and 
flourish and decay, until only their sepulchres remained, deep 
buried in earth’s crust; having wrought, and triumphed, and 
suffered, and having survived all changes unbroken; India, 
who has been verily the Crucified among Nations, now stands 
on this her Resurrection morning, the Immortal, the Glori¬ 
ous, the Ever-Young; and India shall soon be seen proud 
and self-relient, strong and free, the radiant Splendour of 
Asia, as the Light and the Blessing of World.” 1 

Influence of the Home Rule movement on Bihar: 

The influence of the Home Rule movement was felt in 
different parts of India including Bihar. 2 At a meeting, held 
( at Ban kipur on the 16 th December, 1916, it was decided. to 
start a Home Rule League at Bankipur, and the following 
5 were elected as office-bearers:— 

President : Shri Mazharul Plaque; 

Vice-Presidents :—Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan 

and 

Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narain Sinha; 

Secretaries :—Shri Chandra Bansi Sahay 

and 

Babu Baijnath Narayan Singh. 


1. Report of the Indian National Congress, 32nd session, 1917, p. 59. 

2. B. & 0. Police Abstract of Intelligence, 1917, dated 6. 1. 11. 
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At another meeting held at Patna on the 17th February, 
1918, office-bearers of the Provincial Committee of the Home j 
Rule League were elected. These included Shri Mazharul 
Haque and Shri Chandra Bansi Sahai as Presidents. It was 
decided to organise village campaigns and to collect subscrip¬ 
tions during February, 1918. Mrs. Besant came to Patna on 
the 18th April, 1918, and she was escorted from the station in 
a triumphal procession with Arati on the way to the residence 
of Shri Purnendu Narain Sinha at the Bhikhna Pahnri Mahalla 
of Patna. 

This procession was thus described in a contemporary 
official Report- 

“Mrs. Besant visited Patna on the 18th instt. arriving at 
Patna City at 5 a.m. and after being received at this early 
hour by some 200 people headed by the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur 
Purnendu. Narayan Sinha and other local celebrities of the 
Home Rule party proceeded in a triumphal procession to 
the latter’s house reaching it at 9 a.m. She entered a tandam 
belonging to Badshali Nawab with Purnendu Babu’s son 
Nalini Ranjan Sinha and Babu Chandra Bansi Sahai acting 
as grooms, the former holding a silver umbrella over Mrs. 
Besant while the crowd dragged the tandam through the streets. 
At 3 places the Arati ceremony was performed about her 
person. Some 5000 people collected and cheered her. 
Flowers were showered at her and streets were decorated. 
At one place it was proposed to wash her feet and she was 
offered a glass of Sherbat. 

“At Chowk Bazar the Hon’ble Mr. Mazharul Haque was 
found waiting for her. At the house of Babu Balgovind 
.Malviya where she was taken to see the Barahmihir Library 
she was wrapped in a costly Benaras Chaddar by the owner 
of the house. Mr. Mazharul Haque delivered a short ova¬ 
tion, and a small purse on behalf of the Biparni Rakshak 
Sabha was handed over to her to spend for the good of the 
country. K. B. Sarfaraz Husain Khan and Bajgovind Mai- \ 

1. Vide Appendix VIII. W ' . '• \ . ' 
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,iya delivered short eulogistic speeches to which Mrs. Besant 
replied saying the ovation she received was given to her as 
one upholding the cause of the country and any one else 
doing the same was entitled to a similar ovation. Large 
number of students, both Hindus and Mohammadans, lined 
the streets and house-tops, and wornen-folk at some places 
also saluted Mrs. Besant. She was greeted with cries of 
‘Bande Mataram’, ‘Bharat mala ki jai\ ‘Swaraj Mata ki 
jaid At 4.30 p.m. she visited the Anglo-Sanskrit School, 
Purnendu Babu’s institution, and at 5-30 she delivered a 
lecture at All Manzil and then left for Madras via Calcutta 
on receipt of an urgent telegram, instead of going to Benaras 
as originally arranged. Her speech 1 was much on the lines 
of those delivered in Calcutta recently. About 5000 people 
were present, K. B. Sarfaraz Husain Khan being in the 
chair.” 2 

At the meeting, held at the AH Manzil , the local Home 
Rule leaders, Mr. Hasan Imam, Rai Bahadur Purnendu 
Narain Siriha, and Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan 
signed the latest public manifestoes. All these caused anxiety 
to the Commissioner of Patna. Mrs. Besant paid a flying 
visit to Patna on the 25th July, 1918, to ascertain the views 
of the local Home Rulers regarding the Reforms and she 
met among others Mr. Hasan Imam and Shri Sachchidananda 
Sinha. 3 

At Champaran, the associates of Mahatma Gandhi kept 
aloof from the Home Rule activities under his instruc¬ 
tions. Referring to this Dr. Rajendra Prasad observes: 
“Throughout the country a large number of workers were 
going about delivering lectures and rousing and organizing 
the people. Bihar too had its share of political agitation. 
We used to read reports in the papers how many of our friends 
and co-workers in other districts were busy going about holding 
meetings and delivering lectures, and sometimes felt tempted to 
follow the same course in Champaran also. But Mahatma 

1. Vide Appendix IX, 

2. Abstract ofB. & 0. Police Intelligence, 1918, dated 27. 4. 18. 

3. Abstract of B. & O. Police Intelligence, 1918, dated S. 8. 18. 
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it had sealed his own as well as our lips and we were 
not permitted to deliver public speeches either on the Cham- 
paran situation or in connection with the Home Rule move¬ 
ment. We expressed our desire to take part in the movement 
which was convulsing the whole country, particularly after 
the internment of Mrs. Besant. He used to tell us that by 
our very silence we were doing the highest kind of Home Rule 
work.” 1 However, Shri Janakdhari Prasad, also a co-worker 
of Mahatma Gandhi, started a Home Rule League in Muza- 
ffarpur in co-operation with some members of the^ local Bar 
and businessmen and was elected its Secretary." There were 
Home Rulers also in the Saran District, where several meet¬ 
ings were held. Shri Manindra Nand of Arrah was active in 
addressing these meetings. 3 Mr. F.M. Luce, District Magis¬ 
trate of Saran, wrote to the Commissioner of Tirhut on the 
7th June, 1918: “I have frequently drawn your attention 
during the last year to the activities of the so-called Home 
Rulers in this district. They consist mainly of a number of 
second rate pleaders of the Chapra Bar, and for some time 
they have been concentrating their efforts on starting a trouble 
between the Manager and Raiyats of Mareais.” ’ In the 
course of his speech delivered in the Theosophical House at 
Gaya in July, 1917, Shri Surendra Nath Banerjea advised 
the members of the Home Rule League to publish booklets 
in Hindi on the subject of Home Rule and to circulate these 
in the villages. 8 A pamphlet, entitled Swaraj Katha by 
Balmukund Bajpai, a Home Ruler, was prosecuted by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa as also by the Goyernments 
of U. P. and the Punjab. Babu Bajrang Sahai of Hazaribfgh, 
a prominent political worker of Bihar and now a practising 
advocate (at Patna), paid his respects to Mrs. Annie Besant 
in 1917 at Calcutta, where he was then a student. 6 He came 


.1 


Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar , p. 19. , •, 

Atmakatha of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, p. 103. " • ' 

v 2.. Autobiograpy of Babu Janakdhari Prasad (in manuscriptj\ Jp ... 42-43, 87. 
. ?>.f]J)UceJUp()rts. . 

Records. ' * \ . v 

> 5. the Biha' Darpan, 28lh July, 1917; The Pafat^ulrA. mKJidy, 1917 . 
6. Statement of Sri Bajrang Sahay. . - \ . 
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J§l/mto contact there with Sri Tarini Prasad Sinha, who origin ;Ujyi 
2i-*2^belonged lo village Deokuti in Gaya district, and after having 
received his education at the Banaras Central Hindu College, 
went out of India to Japan and America on the eve of World 
War I and served as a Lieutenant in England during this war. 
On his return to India, he closely associated himself with the 
Home Rule Movement and was interned 1 along with some 
others. 

One significant event in the history of nationalism in 
Bihar about this time was that Shri Rai Puranchand of Patna 
City, Joint Secretary of the Patna Home Rule League, 
mooted the idea of starting the worship of Bharat-Mata on 
the Vijaya Dastti Day. He himself could not give effect to 
the idea immediately, as he died in August 19115. But it 
materialised soon through the efforts of his two sons, Shri 
Rai Baldeo Prasad and Shri Rai Damodar Prasad. On an 
occasion like this prominent public men and patriots were 
invited to deliver lectures and national songs were sung. Such 
functions continued till 1930. A Bulletin of the Patna Hindi 
Sabha. contained the following notification about worship of 
Bharat-Mata :— 

“Worship of Bharat Mata will be solemnized on the occasion of 
Vijaya Dashmi. All communities, Hindu, Mussalman, Christian, Buddhist, 
Sikh, and Farsi are cordially invited to join hands in the performance oi 
the function. 


Established : Sambat 1975 B. 

Place : Dharamshala Lane, Chowk 


PROGRAMME 

Ashwin Sukla 7, Tuesday .Songs 


„ 8, Wednesday... .Worship and Songs 

„ 9, Thursday .Worship and speeches of Pandit 

Jiba Nand, B. Guru Char an Singh, Pleader, 

B. Chandra Banshi Sahai, Bar-at-Law, and others. 

„ 10, Friday .Procession from Chowk to Jhau Ganj 

and from there to Badar Ghat. 

Organizer : Rai Baldeo Prasad, Temporary Secretary, Patna Hindi 


Sabha.” 


I. Bihar and Orissa Police Abstract of Intelligence, dated 7. 9., 18, para 999. 





Chapter VI 

MAHATMA’S MISSION IN CHAMPARAN 
“It is no exaggeration , but the literal truth, to say that in 
this meeting with the peasants I was face to face with God, Ahimsa and 
Truth” MAHATMA GANDHI - AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Champaran and its historical importance: 

C hamparan, a district of Tirhut Division in North Bihar, 
situated at the foot of the mighty Himalayas in close proxi¬ 
mity to Nepal, is an area of historic importance. Here flou¬ 
rished the philosopher-king Janaka, who was not only the 
patron of Yagnavalkya but also gathered at his court some 
other celebrities of knowledge “much as the intellect of Athens 
gathered at the court of the Macedonian princes.” It was 
also included for some time in the jurisdiction of the famous 
Gana or republic of the Lichchavis. In the secluded forests 
of Champaran ( Charnparanya ), far from the din and bustle 
of mundane strifes and activities, our self-less rishis practised 
penances for the good of humanity, and at some places here 
(Lauriya-Nandangarh, Araraj) stand in eternal glory a few 
noble monuments of universal toleration and humanitariani- 
sm, preached and successfully practised for the first time in 
history by Asoka. Like the other parts of India, this area too 
passed through various vicissitudes and political changes through 
the succeeding centuries, till the establishment ol British control 
on it, besides bringing in other changes, exposed it to econo¬ 
mic exploitation by the European traders and planters. 

In our own days, Champaran has a unique importance in 
the history of Indian freedom. It was here that the Father of 
the Nation, after his return from Africa, made his first successful 
experiment in India’s new nationalism, characterised 'in. its 
unique way by emphasis on non-violence and truth or awak¬ 
ening, ■and salyatiqn of the >down-trodden masses, on complete 
eradication of tji.e economic iniquities that turn man against 
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an and on purification of society. Dr. Rajendra Pr, 
significantly observed in 1949:“....... what happened in 

Champaran has been repeated, as 1 had hoped, on a vast 
scale in the country as a whole. Champaran became free 
irom planters' tyranny, India today is free from foreign rule” 1 

Mahatma Gandhi’s advent at Champaran imbued the 
people of this area with consciousness and moral faith in the 
righteousness of their cause, which are supremely important 
factors for the progress and successful consummation of a 
creative revolution. Gandhiji had already championed the 
cause of the oppressed labourers in South Africa and expressed 
his own ideas about true economic reform in a speech deliver¬ 
ed by him in the Physics Lecture Theatre of the Muir Col¬ 
lege, Allahabad, on the 22nd December, 1916. “We need 
not be afraid,” he said then, “of ideals or of reducing them to 
practice even to the uttermost. Ours will only then be a 
truly spiritual nation when we shall show more truth than 
gold, greater fearlessness than pomp of power and wealth, 
greater charity than love of self. If we will but clean our 
houses, our palaces and temples of the attributes of wealth 
and show in them the attributes of morality, one can offer 
battle to any combination of hostile forces, without having 
to carry the burden of a heavy militia. Let us first seek the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and the irrevocable 
promise is that everything will be added unto us.” 2 “Meet¬ 
ings and group organizations,” he wrote in 1939, “are 
allright. They are of some help, but very little. They are 
like the scaffolding that an architect erects, a temporary and 
makeshift expedient. The thing that really matters, is an 
invincible faith that cannot be quenched.” 3 

Indigo cultivation in North Bihar and tyranny of the indigo planters: 

As has been the case with most of the great revolutions 
in history, the Champaran movement was the product of 
discontent and protest against the grievous anomalies of a 

]. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Salyagraha in Champaran ,(Second revised edition, 
September, 1949,) Foreword X. 

2. Quoted in Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol, I, pp. 2 41-242. 

3. Nirmal Kumar Bose, Selections from Gandhi, p. 209. 
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no' economic system. It had been prevailing there foH 
under the influence of a capitalistic system, in which 
the foreign indigo planters were guided solely by the inor¬ 
dinate lust for wealth and profit through extensive indigo 
cultivation and manufacture in this area, utterly regardless 
of the interests of the poor and unsophisticated ryots. 
Injustice was writ large in all the transactions of the indigo 
planters in Bihar. Their dealings with the poor tenants form 
a tale of notorious atrocities. 

British demand for Indian indigo revived after the Ameri¬ 
can source was closed on the outbreak of the War of Ameri¬ 
can Independence (1775-83) and indigo became henceforth 
a profitable article of export of the English Company from 
India. “The article of indigo now bears,” wrote Mil- 
burn in 1813, “a distinguished rank in the list of Asiatic pro¬ 
duce and may be considered the staple commodity of the 
private trade from India.” A large number of indigo fac¬ 
tories consequently sprang up, particularly in different parts 
of Bengal and Bihar. According to an official account of 
1830 (statement of Henry Shakespear, Judicial Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal), there were then about 1000 indigo 
factories in the Bengal Presidency. In Tirhut no fewer than 
twenty-five factories had been started by 1803. Such factories 
were established also in the districts of Shahabad, Purnea, 
Bhagalpur and Santal Paraganas. 1 

In Champaran, the Europeans started indigo cultivation 
and factories in the lands which they obtained on leases, 
temporary or permanent, from the Bettiah Raj and Ram- 
nagar Estates. Colonel Hicky established an indigo factory 
at Bara in 1813. Subsesquently other factories sprang up 
at Turkaulia, Peepra, Motihari and Rajpur, and in about 
1875 the Europeans began to settle also in the north-western 
part of the district. Thus numerous factories sprang up 
throughout the district. Within a few years, the Bettiah Raj 
became encumbered with a heavy debt, for liquidation of 
which its manager, Mr. T. Gibbon, raised a sterling loan of 

1. I have seen old buildings of such factories or their ruins at the 
interior places of some of these areas. 
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out 85 lacs in England. The Bettiah Raj settled portio 
of its Estate in perpetuity with some European factory owners, 
who were required to pay the reserved rent to clear oft' the 
debt. The Ramnagar Estate also granted such permanent 
leases, and later on some of the European indigo planters 
purchased zamindary rights in certain villages. 

On the decline of sugar industry by about 1840, the Euro¬ 
pean factory owners gave up sugarcane cultivation in north 
Bihar from that time and turned exclusively to the more pay¬ 
ing concern of indigo plantation. The latter had already been 
a source of various abuses, and some efforts of the Company’s 
Government to restrain these proved to be ineffective. 
Lord Macaulay wrote about 1840: “That great evil exists, 
that great injustice is frequently committed, that many rayats 
have been brought partly by the operation of the law, partly 
by acts commited in defiance of the law, into a state not far 
removed from that of partial slavery is, I fear, too certain.” 

European indigo planters in north Bihar carried on in¬ 
digo cultivation under two systems, (a) %erait and (b) Assami- 
war. Under the £emit system they managed cultivation of 
indigo under their direct management using their own ploughs 
and bullocks. They had to engage the tenants to work for 
them and also impressed their ploughs. Such tenants were 
entirely ill-paid for their labour and so naturally remained 
discontented. According to the Assamiwar system, the fac¬ 
tory-chiefs got indigo lands cultivated by the tenants. The 
most prevalent method under this system was known as 
Tinkathia. The other methods were Kushki and Kurtauli. 
'The Kurtauli method, though not extensively prevalent in 
Champaran, was highly prejudicial to the interests of the 
ryots. About it the Commissioner of Patna observed in 
1885: “The Kurtauli lease is a new institution dating from a 

very few years back..There is growing up in our 

midst and in spite of our efforts at beneficent legislation, a 
system under which the ryot mortgages his entire holding 
and the very site of his house for a period probably extending 
beyond his own life time, redemption being contingent ^n 
the repayment of a loan; the ryot, to use the common . expres- 
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selling himself body and soul into hopeless servitude.” 
—- Khushki method, rather uncommon in Ghamparan, 
agreements were executed by ryots, who were not tenants of 
the factory. 

Under the 1 inkathia method, so widely prevalent in 
Ghamparan, a tenant had to cultivate indigo on three kalhas 
per bigha of his holding or the factory lands during a long 
period (20 years, 25 years or even 30 years) and was formally 
entitled to get a price for it, according to the Satlas or written 
agreements between them and the factory. Tt was calculated 
to promote maximum interests of the planters but on the other 
hand entailed enormous hardships on the tenants in various 
ways. Coercion on them for converting their lands into 
indigo-producing fields, extortion of forced labour from them 
under all kinds of threat, extremely meagre payment and 
sometimes even no payment to them, inflictions of heavy 
fines lor failure to grow indigo for any reason whatsoever, 
were some of the notorious features of this oppressive and 
grinding system. Their occasional protests and cries for 
protection against the harsh treatment of the planters mingl¬ 
ed with the air. 


fSL 


In the years following the movement of 1857-59 some 
efforts were made to assail this monstrous apparatus of tyran¬ 
ny. In 1859 the ryots in the indigo-producing districts of 
Nadia and Jessore in Bengal seriously protested against the 
cruel oppressions of the indigo planters, and there was almost 
a general excitement on this account in different parts of 
Bengal and Bihar. Babu Harish Chandra Mukherjee, the 
famous editor of the Hindu Patriot , and the British Indian 
Association, advocated the cause of the suffering peasantry. 
There was widespread popular excitement*, which found 
expression in the famous Bengali drama, Mil Darpan , written by 
Dinabanclhu Mitra in I860? 


i & a ™ ed J" Dr - 8- a j en _dra Prasad’s Salyagraha in Ghamparan, p. 14. 
cil F/V /' ^ nutc 17th September 1860. Buckland, op. 

a. It was translated Into English in 1861 by the famous poet Madhsudan 
i)utt. I’or his efforts in publishing and giving publicity to it, Rev. J. 
Long was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment in addition to a fine of 
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The Government, besides taking recourse to repress: 
Executive measures for suppression of indigo disturbances at 
certain places, passed Act XI of 1860 “to enforce the fulfilment 
of indigo contracts and to provide for the appointment of a 
Commission of Inquiry” to look into the grievances of the 
ryots. Mr. Seton Karr, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
became President of this Commission and its members were Mr. 
Richard Temple (subsequently Sir Richard Temple and 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal), W. F. Fergusson, nominee 
of the Indigo Planters’ Association, Rev. John Sale, a Christ¬ 
ian missionary, and Babu Chandra Mohan Ghatterji, nomi¬ 
nated by the British Indian Association. Notoriety of the 
prevailing system of indigo cultivation could hardly be exag¬ 
gerated, Mr. E. W. L. Tower, who was once Magistrate 
of Faridpur, observed in his evidence before this Commission : 
“There is one thing more, I wish to state that considerable 
odium has been thrown on the missionaries for saying that 
‘Not a chest of indigo reached England without being stained 
with human blood.’ That has been stated to be an anecdote. 
That expression is mine, and I adopt it in the fullest and 
broadest sense of its meaning as the result of my experience 
as Magistrate in the Faridpur District. I have seen several 
ryots,*'sent in to me as a Magistrate, who have been speared 
through the body. I have had ryots before me who have 
been shot down by Mr. Forde (a planter). I have put on 
record, how others have been first speared and then kidnapped; 
and such a system of carrying on indigo, I consider to be a 
system of blood-shed.” 1 

It did not take long for the Indigo Commission to be con¬ 
vinced of the horrible inequity on which the entire system of 
indigo plantation in Bengal flourished. The “system gene- 

Rs. 1,000/-. Rev. Long wrote in the introduction to the translated work, 
“The original Bengali of this drama-the JV17 Darpan or Indigo Planting Minor 
having excited considerable interest, a wish was expressed by various 
Europeans to see a translation of it. This has been done by a Native; 
both the original and translation are bonafide Native productions and 
depict the Indigo planting system as viewed by Natives at large.” Sdhilya 
Sadhan Charitmala, Part-II, edited by B. j\. Banerjee: 

1, Quoted in Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Salyagraha in Champ at an, 1819. 
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was vicious in theory, injurious in practice and radical! 
ound.”‘ 

This Commission recommended certain measures for 
improvement in the relations between the planters and the 
ryots and protection of the latter’s interest. Sir John Peter 
Grant, the then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, was almost 
in full agreement with these recommendations, which, in his 
Minute on the Commission, he described “to be for the com¬ 
mon advantage of all concerned.” The Government tried 
to implement most of these, and the oppressive system of indigo 
cultivation could not therefore continue long in Bengal. 

But there was nothing to assuage the miseries of the north 
Bihar indigo ryots. Groaning under oppression and dis¬ 
gusted with their miserable lot, they manifested open dis¬ 
affection in 1867, which starting in the Lalsaraiya Factory 
soon extended to other neighbouring places. This affected 
indigo plantation and caused anxiety to the planters, who 
sought Government help in this situation to safeguard their 
own interests. The Government, at their request, ordered 
for the establishment of a Small Cause Court of two 
Judges at Motihari for quick disposal of cases in which the 
planters had charged the tenants with breach of indigo con¬ 
tracts. This was enough to intimidate the poor, ignorant, 
innocent and timid cultivators; and in the very few cases 
which actually came before the Court the decision went 
invariably in favour of the planters. 

The miseries of the ryots knew no bounds. On the 5th 
December, 1867, Mohasay Singh and some others of village 
Bijrin, attached to station Motihari, submitted a petition to 
the Government to the following effect:— 

“That the village has been given in ijara to indigo planters. 
They have appropriated all the lands for cultivation of indigo 
and riot a field has been left for raising corns and other arti¬ 
cles which are stuff of life. All the paddy fields have been 
entirely left to the mercy of the strangers (planters). To 
crown all this misfortune, in every indigo season, and in fact 

1. Backland, op. cit, ml. I, p. 190. 
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foughout the entire year, your petitioners and other rayats 
are dragged to labour day and night for their oppressors, 
without even a hope for a remuneration for all those drud¬ 
geries. X heir cattle are forcibly carried away and often 
made use of for ploughing the indigo fields. Several appli¬ 
cations have been made to the zantindar as well as the Judi¬ 
cial and Police officers of the district for obtaining redress for 
all those grievances, but all the attempts of your petitioners 
as well as of those who shared their misfortune were rendered 
ineffectual by the powers and influence of the said planters. 
Several rayats being despaired of any hope of release from all 
troubles have left their home and fields and fled to other 
districts where they have found their shelter. Under these 
circumstances as well as the tyranny and oppression which 
is now being exercised by the planters, life has become almost 
intolerable, and there is no means of obtaining redress from 
the grievances other than calling upon your Lordship’s interfer¬ 
ence in the matter. Your petitioners fervently hope that your 
Lordship will be graciously pleased to take notice of these 
troubles which have reduced almost half the peasantry of the 
district of .Champaran to the lowest stage of poverty and pass 
orders which your Lordship will think just and proper.” 

1 he Lieutenant-Governor forwarded a copy of the peti¬ 
tion to the Commissioner of the Division, who sent the same 
to the District Magistrate of Champaran. Asked by the 
Magistrate to report on it, Mr. Baldwin, Manager of the 
Indigo Firm, observed that the statements in the petition were 
false. I he District Magistrate and the Commissioner sup¬ 
ported Mr. Baldwin’s version and reported to Government that 
the popular demonstration against indigo had been caused 
by certain influential men for motives which were in no way 
connected with ameliorating the lot of the indigo cultivators. 
The Lieutenant-Governor agreed with his officers. The 
Government was anxious for administrative order, and the 
planters were keen about their own interests. So under 
pressure from the former, the planters raised the price of 
indigo from Rs. 6/8/ to Rs. 9/- per acre. 

But the malady was too deeprooted to be whitewashed 
in this way. Referring to the system of indigo cultivation, 
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Government of India significantly observed: 
of the system were so great that the interposition of 
the Government might become unavoidable unless measures 
were taken to remove such elements of the system as were 
unjust and oppressive.” In 1875 the Commissioner of Patna 
suggested to the Government of Bengal the appointment of 
a Commission to enquire into the grievances of the ryots. 
But the opinion of Sir Richard Temple, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal (1874-77), was that “such a Commission would 
create considerable disturbance, would shake vested interests, 
place capital in jeopardy and bring proprietory status and 
occupancy rights into uncertainty, while so far as the Lieut¬ 
enant-Governor was aware there was no general and overt 
complaints, no manifestation of widespread discontent to 
render such a Commission really necessary.” 

The view of the Lieutenant-Governor was not correct. 
Mr. Worsely, Magistrate of Muzaffarpur, wrote in his Diary 
on October 19th, 1876:— 

“In the village of Jorangee, 2 miles south of Surfuddeen- 
pore, the puttidars of ijmal 7 annas patti complained strongly 
of the oppression exercised by Mr. Swaine, the proprietor 
and manager of Otter (Ottur, Athar) factory. He has taken 
the lease of a 15 gundas share in this patti and is proceeding 
to carve out for himself a separate portion of 62 bighas zerat 
lands which has always been held in common by all the co¬ 
sharers. This he is attempting to do by show of force, i.e. 
stationing of barahils with lathis.” On the 21st October, the 
Magistrate came to know that the servants of the above fac¬ 
tory had “closed their (co-sharers’) ploughs when they were 
ploughing up the common zerat lands.” On 10th November, 
1876, the same Magistrate wrote: “the people of Dahila 
Maneepore say that during the last 10 years the (Otter) fac¬ 
tory had converted 72 bighas of as'samiwar (i.e. tenancy) 
lands into indigo zerat by ejecting rayats right and left.... 
Dahila Patsham consists of 700 bighas of lands of which the 
factory holds 4 annas 17 gundas in lease though the maliks 
are said to have reserved to themselves the regular zerat lands 
in their share. The factory is stated to have forcibly convert¬ 
ed 40 bighas of assmiwar lands into indigo zerat during the 
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jraSt 3 years. This is quite in accordance with what 
everywhere heard of Mr. Swaine s practice. ^ This Magis¬ 
trate further observed: “I have seen and heard enough 
during my present tour to convince any one that the poor tn 
this part of the district neither derive nor can derive the slight¬ 
est protection from the present rent law. It is useless to 
expect men who live from hand to mouth to apply to a Civil 
Court for redress.” 

On 1st December, the Magistrate visited Ihikaha village 
(3 miles northeast of Hurdee), where there was an outwork 
of the Jaintpur factory, and thus recorded in his Diary.— 

“The rayats said that the village of Thikaha had been 
dean swept, 'and'all the village lands converted into indigo 
zerats. This appeared to be the case. I have never.-any¬ 
where seen such enormous' zcrat. From the number ot wells 
and mounds it is-clear that houses used to ‘stand. & .large 
numbers on these lands. Indeed, Mr. A. Abbot,.the Asjfrtt. 
Manger, admitted the fact. .... .From' the • moment that 
Mr. Abbot appeared on the scene nearly.-all the'rayats were 
struck dumb: a few, however, spoke o.ut boldly in his pifesence 
..they are afraid to speak out before the Manager; or 
they say they 'will be' .treated more harshly in future. 

The Magistrate of Darbhanga in his Diary for January 
1877 noted a new method of oppression by Mr. Gale, owner 
of an indigo factory. The factory owner forcibly constructed 
bund across the Karnla river, and forced the public to pay tolls 
for crossing the bund at Hursingpur. Owing to accumula¬ 
tion of water the tenants could not cut their standing crops, 
and a vast quantity of paddy crop was damaged, the 
Magistrate recorded:— 

“There “was no room for dispute.... the Jemadar of the 
factory, chief agent of the planter, admitted that the dhan 
(paddy) ought to have been cut a month ago, admited it 
was suffering day by day, and admitted the existence of the 
bund was the cause of the evil. \et Mr. Gale need not have 
been so heedless of his neighbour’s interest as he has been. 

“This is not the only fault I have to find with the conduct 
in regard to this bund. He has made use of the bund as a 
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not only for heading up the waters of the river, but 
Iso for levying tolls on. all traffic passing over the high road 
which the river intersects. At this season of the year the 
traffic on this road is very great, it being the nearest route 
between Alapur, Tajpur and Hajipur. If the bund had 
not been made the ghat would be fordable. Now travellers 
and traders must use the bund to cross and have to pay for 
the accommodation. Hurtful to the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, injurious to the trade of the district, illegal in its origin 
and its use, this bund was never reported on by the worthless 
police officer now at Bahera, yet it has done harm sufficient 
to merit his attention.” 

The same Magistrate noted that he visited villages Hur- 
singpur after two years. “He knew it well in 1847” but 
was surprised to find that “there were now as many roofless 
walls as there were houses” and on enquiry learnt that some 
people had “absconded in the famine; some since owing to 
oppression of the factory.” He added that in Bahara thana 
there was “strong opposition to indigo.” 

Mr. Henry, Magistrate of Darbhanga, rioted in his Diary 
of January, 1877:— 

“The village (Damudarpur) had been in farm to Dulsing- 
serai (Dalsing Sarai) Factory on a three years’ lease. The 
lease has expired but the maliks cannot recover their back 
rents as they allege the manager of the factory refuses to pay 
unless they grant him a fresh lease.” 

About Jalalpur village he mentioned that he noticed in¬ 
digo cultivation “almost upto the very door of the home¬ 
stead,” and one plot of ten kalhas was “a source of irritation 
to the inhabitants of not less than twenty or thirty houses.” 
The villagers complained greatly and pointed out elevations 
on the ground which were formerly the sites of houses, the 
occupants of which fled as indigo cultivation increased. In 
Pogra village (within half a mile of Dalsing Sarai) he found 
the condition extremely deplorable. “A worse instance of 
domination of race over race,” he wrote, “I have not yet 

come across.” In conclusion he observed, “.so far as 

I can learn, the ryots of many villages in farm to factories are 
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ffering considerable distress and annoyance. It is of 1: 
use for Government to define what shall constitute occupancy 
rights if cultivators can be compelled to abandon fields they 
have held for generations at the instance of any farmer to 
whom the m.aliks may seem fit to give a lease.” 

Mr. Steuart Colvin Bayley, Commissioner of Patna (for 
the second time from October, 1876 to April, 1877), communi¬ 
cated his view to the Government of Bengal that “there w r as 
much discontent manifest to local officers and of such nature 
as to require very close watching and very strong officers to deal 
with.” The Government of Bengal in their letter, dated 
22nd July, 1877, issued instructions for the guidance of officers 
explaining to them the tenancy laws, and subsequently enquired 
of the Gommisssioner of Patna whether those instructions 
had been followed by the officers concerned. The Commis¬ 
sioner enquired of the District Magistrates of the districts, 
where indigo factories existed, and their reports showed that 
while they were trying to follow the instructions, some of the 
officers (if not all) were of the opinion that the “evil arising 
from the indigo system, as it exists at present, cannot be ade¬ 
quately redressed without special legislation,” 

Two principal objections to the system were pointed 
out:— 

(a) “Planters almost invariably stand in the relation of 
landlords towards the ryots who cultivate indigo, and by 
virtue of their position compel their tenants to grow an un- 
remunerative crop.” 

(b) “By retaining possession of lands after expiration of 
lease they cause grave discontent in villages which sometimes 
leads to.serious riots and bring the European name into dis¬ 
repute.” 

The Magistrate of Muzaffarpur reported that two cases 
were tried in the civil court, in which the proprietors of cer¬ 
tain factories sought to recover from their managers the pro¬ 
fits which the latter had made by transporting grain for 
Government during the famine of 1874. “Both cases were 
eventually compromised, but not before some very damaging 
admission had been made by parties and witnesses.” Mr. 
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Mi. Wilson, one of the oldest planters in this district, 
stated :—“The factory influence is • generally represented by 
.a peon with a stick. .It is all due to coercion. The factory 
hacf no legal influence independently of contracts or agree¬ 
ments. ......... I swear again as it is my opinion that a 

manager had no moral influence in his dehat .the 

rent is allowed to recur into arrears and money permitted to 
be owed to the factory for the purpose of increasing that 
influence.” Mr. E. Urquhart, a proprietor and manager 
of Rajpur factory in Champaran, stated :—“By moral in¬ 
fluence I mean factory influence. I mean that we have right 
to have a cart by offering him 5 annas a day when the man 

has an offer of 12 annas a day from an outsider.we 

compel him to come if he refuses, by sending a peon, for he 
refuses very seldom. An outsider would not be in a position 
to offer 8 annas in opposition to the factory influence because 
the factory servants in the dehat (interior) would not allow 
him. They will probably abuse him, and in some other ways 
put him out of the place.” 

Sir Ashley Eden, who succeeded Sir Richard Temple as 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 1877, felt prudently 
that Teal remedy lay in introducing some reforms to improve 
the lot of the tenants. He particularly stressed the need of 
increasing the price of indigo and stoppage of the practice of 
exaction of forced labour from them by the planters. To 
uphold their position and interests the Planters soon started 
the Bihar Planters’ Association. This Association raised the 
price of indigo and passed resolutions, apparently to remove 
some of the trouble of the tenants, which were not, however, 
implemented at all. In fact, planters continued to flourish 
in all respects, while the woes of the tenants, consequent on 
the former’s high-handedness, went on increasing. In the 
ninetees of the last century there were 76 large indigo factor¬ 
ies in north Bihar under European management. An Eng¬ 
lishman, who had experience of indigo affairs in Bihar in the 
. 19th century, thus wrote in an article in the Statesman some 
years back:-- “What a glorious life that was when over 400 
Englishmen peopled the indigo-producing districts of Bihar. 
One has heard often enough the. term ‘brutal planter’. 
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Among these 400, there were some ‘tough’ customers,’UfutT 
not many. I was at a planter’s dinner one night and our 
company was made up uf two men from Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity—two sons of Lieutenant-Governors and the rest were 
public schoolmen and the sons of militai y men in high appoint¬ 
ment. Even, Lieutenant-Governors, when they had several 
sons, used to send at least one into indigo, because so much 
money could be made in it, and it was such a healthy, manly 
life, spent in the saddle, with a hog spear or polo stick in the 
hand, and gun always handy, for Bihar was a paradise for 
small game.” 

The Rising of 1907-1908: 

But as for the children of the soil, the planters had made 
a hell of this ‘paradise’. The indigo industry in Bihar was, 
of course, on the decline during the two decades from about 
1893, chiefly due to the German synthetic process of manu¬ 
facturing indigo on a commercial scale. 1 But that did not 
mean mitigation of the sufferings of the tenants to any extent 
or in any shape. Notwithstanding their repeated appeals in 
the shape of petitions to the Government their grievances 
remained unredressed. Their smouldering discontent 
occasionally found expression in open protests causing some 
disturbances in 1907-8. 


I. The total area in which indigo was sown in the districts of Bihar 
was estimated in 1896 at 342,000 acres, in 1901 at 270,000 acres and in 
1911 at 109,600 acres. 

The number of factories and the gross out-turn of indigo during 1910-11 
in the different districts of Bihar: 


District 

No. of Factories 

Out-turn in Factory maunds (11 fac¬ 
tory maunds beings 10 maunds) 

Champaran 

18 

10,950 

Muzaffarpur 

21 > 

9,000 

Darbhanga 

23j 


Saran 

10 

2,450 

Purnca 

6 

1,100 

Monghyr 

4 

800 

Bhagalpur 

2 

200 

Shahabad 

2 

1 S' IaS n / • /"IT* / \ 1 /l /"I SY 11 /l 

200 

1011/01 9 hh 14. fk. 
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tenants at the Sathi Factory and other neighbouring 
factories like Parsa, Mallahia, Baeriya and Kundia, acting under 
the leadership of Shaikh Gulab and Sital Rai, then stopped^ 
cultivating indigo. Shaikh Gulab, Sital Rai, a resident of 
village Mathia, a rich Marwari named Radhumal and his 
gomasla Ramswarath, were arrested on the 26th October, 
1908. But the tenants still continued their agitation. 1 2 
The planters left no stone unturned to quell this disturbance 
and the Government also used all the resources in its armoury 
for this. Commenting on the disturbed situation at Cham- 
paran, a special correspondent of the Statesman reported on 
the 27th November, 1908: “On Wednesday last nineteen 
persons were convicted here under section 143 I. P. G. for 
being members of an unlawful assembly and sentenced, be- 
sides graduated fines in each case, to the full term of six months’ 
solitary confinement. There are now no less than 200 pri¬ 
soners awaiting their trial at Motihari under various charges, 
chiefly for assaulting Europeans, for arson and under section 
,505 for inciting class against class. The principal accused 
in this group is Sital Rai who holds ryoti lands under Mr. S. 
E. Coffin of the Sathi Factory in Bettiah sub-division. Radhu¬ 
mal, a Marwari banker and Ramswarath his gomasta were'ar- 
rested recently.” 3 

The Government appointed a special Magistrate, Mr, 
Goode, to try, along with the Magistrate of Bettiah, the large 
"nfcmber of indigo cases, and a punitive pol’ide'force was posted 
in the disturbed area from November, 1908 to April,. 1909y 
the cost for it amounting to about 30,000 rupees being exactly 
ed from the local tenants. 


As a convenient plea the planters attributed the disturb¬ 
ances to the influence of political agitators from Bengal. But, 
as the special correspondent of the Statesman wrote on the 
2nd December, 1908, the agitation had nothing to “do with 
Bengalee anarchism.” 3 The problem was, in fact, agrarian 
and economic, inherent in the gravely unjust system of indigo 


1. The Beharee , August 21 \ 1909. 

2. Quoted in Dr, Rajendra Prasad’s, Satyagraha , in Champaran , p. 35. 

3. Quoted in Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Satyagraha in Champvron , p. 38. 
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iultivation, and repression could not solve it. Reprei 
can never solve such deep-seated maladies, though it may 
seemingly succeed in effecting temporary suppression of out¬ 
bursts caused by these. Very soon the Government deputed 
one of its able officers, Mr. W. R. Gourlay, who had previous 
experience of Champaran as its Magistrate and was then 
Director of Agriculture (of Bengal then comprising Bihai), 
to make an enquiry into the grievances of the tenants. Mr. 
Gourlay reached Bettiah on the 20th December, 1908, and, 
after conducting a thorough enquiry, sent a report to the 
Government, this report was pigeon-holed, being never 
published, in spite of repeated demands 1 2 to this effect in the 
Imperial and Provincial Councils (particularly by Hon. Babu 
Brajkishore Prasad, who was a membei of the Bengal Council 
in 1910), probably because it contained sympathetic, remarks 
and recommendations about the tormented tenants. While 
introducing the Champaran Agrarian Bill into the Bihar 
Council, the Hon’ble Mr. Maude observed: “The result of 
that enquiry (Mr. Gourlay’s) was a restatement of all the okl C; 
grievances which figured in all previous enquiries. Mr. 
Gourlay found that the cultivation of indigo on the Asamiwar 
system did not pay the ryot, that the ryot had to give up his 
best land for indigo, that the cultivation required labour 
which could be more profitably employed elsewhere, arid 
generally that the system was irksome, and led to oppression 
by the factory servants.” a The Government also used con¬ 
ciliation probably under the influence of Mr. Gourlay’s Re¬ 
port. The convicted and imprisoned tenants were released, 
and Sir Edward Baker, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
(1908-1911), held conferences with the indigo planters at 
Darjeeling and Patna in 1909-10. As a result of these, 
price of indigo was once more raised by 12* per cent, and it 
was also decided there that the tenants should not be forced 
to grow any other crop except indigo for the factories and 
that they would cultivate indigo in two instead of three Kathas 
per bigka of their land. But these were ineffective, and the 


1. Report on the Thirty-First Indian National Congress, p. 68. 

2. Quoted in D>. Rajendra Prasad’s Satyagraha in Champaran , p- 41. 
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xsaetory-lords continued their old practices almost according 
to their sweet will. It was an extremely unfortunate situation. 
But so strange were the ways of an alien buicauciacy, t«ial 
when Sir Charles Bayley (appointed Lieutenant Governor 
of Bihar on its separation from Bengal m 1912) visited the 
Sonepur fair in November, 1912, the planters presented an 
address to him in reply to which he expressed: I need not 
say how fully I and my colleagues share your hope that the 
relation of the planting community with the officials, zamrn- 
dars and ryots will always remain on the present satisfactory 
footing.” It was a regrettable travesty of truth. 


Illegal exactions from the ryots hy the planters: 

We have already noted how the indigo industry was declin¬ 
ing from the closing years of the 19th century till there was 
a better turn for it on the outbreak of Aorld War I. But 
the lot of the tenants in north Bihar became much worse 
under some vicious and ingenious devices of the planters, who 
were eager to make good the loss on account oi the decline 
of indigo industry by hook or crook. These were reallzation 
by them of unduly enhanced rents ( Sharahbeshi ) from the 
tenants in Mokrrari or permanently settled villages through 
extorted contracts, 8 exaction of additional cesses as substitute 


1. In 1915-1917 there were in Champaran 24 European indigo concerns. 

2. Compare the following extract from the Judgment (dated 7th Sep¬ 
tember, 1915) of Mr. A. E. Scroope, District Judge of Muzaffarpur, on 
the appeal of the tenants against their conviction by Mr. ileal, tne 

“For the appellants the contention is that rhe wholesale execution of 
kabulyals was brought about by nothing less than an organized system oi 
oppression by the factory servants, hangerson and unndwars who represent 
the factory in the eyes of the ordinary ryot, and that the chief 
means resorted to were (1) stoppage pf cultivation till the kabulyals were 
executed, (2) bringing in women to register, whose husbands or male 
representatives had run away to avoid registering, and (6) criminal cases. 
Again looking at the probabilities there is no doubt that whdst the 
intentions of a manager may be one thing, the-acts ol the factory servants 
may be, and often are, quite another. It was undoubtedly to the interest of 
the factory to substitute these new agreements for the obligation to grow 
indigo. This being so, it is by no means improbable that the factory servants 
would put pressure on the ryots to come in and execute kabulyats . Anyhow 
taking the evidence as it stands, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
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spr indigo cultivation over and above the legal rents, foi 1 
'surrender of lands by the tenants and their resettlements to 
them on highly enhanced rents, settlement of unprofitable 
lands to unwilling tenants at exorbitant rents (locally known 
as hunda system) and exaction of lump sum payments in lieu 
of enhanced rents or of damages ( tawan ) from temporarily 
leased villages. On the failure to make cash payments for 
such soaring demands, the tenants were compelled to exe¬ 
cute banknotes or registered bonds which were full of state¬ 
ments of false necessities. Even in north-western Ghamparan, 
where soil was not fit for indigo cultivation, but the Europeans 
had obtained lease of villages from the Bettiah and Ramnagar 
estates, the tenants were subjected to the payment of various 
kinds of abwabs or illegal cesses' and fines. Mr. J. A. Swee¬ 
ney, the Settlement Officer in charge of Revisional Survey 
and Settlement, which started at Ghamparan from 1913 and 
of which he submitted a Report in June, 1915, held in it the 
illegality of the abwabs and genuineness of the tenants 5 griev¬ 
ances. Accordingly, orders were passed against realization 
of abwabs, which were stopped after that in the villages be¬ 
longing to the Bettiah Raj but unfortunately continued in 
those of the Ramnagar Raj. 

As regards the other abuses, due mainly to the high-handed¬ 
ness of the indigo planters, the tenants felt their load so acutely 

that stoppage of cultivation was used by the factory as a means of gett¬ 
ing these kabulyats executed, and this certainly justified a representation 
to the Commissioner, as it is hard to imagine a more unfair stimulus 
to execute a document, and the adjectives used in para 3 of the petition 
to the Commissioner are not unreasonable epithets to apply to it... .Then 
as regards the allegations about women, the defence puts in kabulyats all 
of which, it is denied by the prosecution, were filled up first in a man’s 
name and eventually registered by a woman.... Certainly the factory’s 
action in these instances may have been perfectly bonafide but the 
necessity has not been explained for this urgency and for not waiting 
till the men had made their periodic returns.’’ (Quoted in Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad’s Salyagraha in Ghamparan, pp. 56-57). 

1. Detailed descriptions of these were given by the ryots in their state¬ 
ments before Mahatma Gandhi and his co-workers. Many of these have 
been described in Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Satyagraha in Ghamparan. Vide 
also a letter from Mr. J. A. Sweeny, Settlement Officer, North Bihar, 
to the District Magistrate, Ghamparan, 2nd July, 1917. Appendix X. 
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^petitions after petitions in most pathetic language were 
Emitted to the District Magistrate and the Divisional 
Commissioner for relief. But none of these produced any 
salutary effect. In most cases the petitions were ignored on 
flimsy grounds of technicalities. Sometimes the. District 
Magistrate expressed his opinion against exaction of com¬ 
pensation from ryots in lieu of indigo against their will. But 
the planters dexterously evaded compliance with his instruc¬ 
tions. Handicapped by their poverty and incapacity to 
understand the mysteries of the Law courts, the tenants could 
not institute cases formally. Agonized and perplexed, they 
even submitted Memorials 1 to Sir Charles Bayley when he 
visited Champaran in February, 191.3. It was mentioned 
in one of the Memorial's: “Sometimes, complainants against 
the factory Have prosecuted for false complaints., without the 
same being properly considered with the result that we, ryots, 
are unfairly silenced and cplnpelled to pocket all sorts, of 
injuries and oppressions or to comply with the demands of the 
factory so hard, unjustifiable and ruinous though they are.” 
The Memorials proved to be of no effect. 

v 

Growing public opinion against indigo-tyranny: 

But some forces had appeared to advocate the cause of 
justice. In some of its meetings the Bihar Provincial Con¬ 
ference demanded the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the state of things prevailing in Champaran. While 
presiding over the Bihar Provincial Conference at Bankipur 
on the 10th April 1914, Babu Brajkishore Prasad expressed: 
“In my opinion the Government will be well advised if, far 
from blinking so serious a problem, they tackle it in the only 
way possible, namely, by appointing a small mixed .Commit¬ 
tee of qualified officials and non-officials to thoroughly in¬ 
vestigate the matter by means of an open enquiry and by 
acting upon its recommendations. Otherwise, I may warn 
the Government; that there are rocks ahead and that they 
had better look, out.” In his presidential Address at the 
Seventh session of'the Bihar Provincial Conference, held at 
Ghapra on the 3rd April, 1915, Shri Nandkishore Lai refer- 

1. Quoted in Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Satycigraha in Champaran, pp. 69-74. 
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d to the strained relations between the planters and 
r yots as one of the very long-standing and crucial problems 
of the province, and pleaded for an enquiry into this matter 
by a “representative Committee of officials and non-officials.” 

Already in January, 1915, Babu Brajkishore Prasad, who 
for his selfless devotion to the cause of his fellowmen was 
described by Gandhiji as the “soul of public work ih Bihar 1 2 , 
put several interpellations in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council regarding the miserable condition of the indigo 
ryots due to the oppressions of the planter’s. In one of these 
he asked: “Will the Government be pleased to state if they 
intend to institute a thorough independent enquiry into the 
disputes between the planters and the raiyats of Champaran 
and to settle the question once for all”? Replying to it on 
behalf of the Government, the Hon’ble Mr. McPherson said: 
“The officers of the Settlement Department are now at work 
in the area from which the alleged grievances are reported. 
The relations existing between landlords and tenants will 
come under the detailed observation and investigation of the 
Settlement Officers. The light which will be thrown on the 
whole agrarian situation in Champaran by their labours will 
be sufficient to enable Government to decide what measures, 
if any, are required to be taken in the interests of all classes 
concerned.” But the matter had become too acute to be 
shelved by this sort of evasive reply. 

Protest from the Press: 

The miserable condition of the tenants in Champaran 
had drawn the attention of the press in Bihar, Bengal, U.P., 
and Nagpur. The Behqree, the leading daily paper of Behai, 
edited by a spirited public leader, Babu Maheshwar Prasad,* 
wrote a series of articles, particularly in 1913, condemning the 
highly objectionable conduct and practices of the indigo 
planters and their amlas (employees) and demanding im¬ 
provement in the situation. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, the 

1. Autobiography, p. 494. 

2. The interested party managed to remove him cleverly from the edit¬ 
orship, and a magnate became proprietor of the paper, which was previously 
owned by a limited Company. 
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rat Mitra and Hitavarta of Calcutta, the Pratap of Kanpur^ 1 
the Abkyudaya of Allahabad and the Hind Kesari of Nagpur 
wrote (.occasionally about the Champaran affairs, 1 The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika issued a strong protest against a pro¬ 
clamation of the Provincial Government, dated the 18th 
January, 1915, about stationing an additional police force 
in some villages under Danaha police outpost in the district 
of Champaran, and the Mithila Mihir, considering the situa¬ 
tion to be “very grave”, echoed words of protest in its issue 
of the 30th January, 1915, and demanded an “independent 
enquiry without delay in order to put an end to the suffer¬ 
ings of the ryots.” The Daily Bharat Mitra of Calcutta in its 
several issues expressed dissatisfaction at the evasive replies 
of the Government to the interpellations of Shri Brajkishore 
Prasad in the Legislative Council and strongly pleaded for 
an independent enquiry. 

A correspondent, signing himself as “An Oppressed Heart ”, 
contributed an article to the Pratap of the 29th November, 
1914, complaining against the inhuman atrocities of the 
European managers of the indigo planters of Champaran on 
the cultivators and tenants of that area. He pointed out 
that appeals of the latter to the Government had proved 
fruitless, and that some tenants, belonging to Madhubani, 
who wanted to cultivate wheat were prevented from doing 
so by the factory manager, who forced them to cultivate 
indigo. Commenting on the inhuman methods of the indigo 
planters, the Editor of the Pratap urged the people to carry 
on agitation against these. The issue of the Pratap , dated the 
13th December, 1914, published a letter by a correspondent, 
Avho signed himself as “ Sahanubhuti ” (sympathy), in which 
the cruel practices of the indigo planters, which the writer 
had seen with his own eyes, were described, and an appeal 
was made for vigorous agitation against these. The Abhyudaya 
of Allahabad reproduced this letter in its issue of the 15th 
December, 1914. In the issue of the Pratap , dated the 14th 


1. The Statesman, the Pioneer and occasionally the Express of Patna also 
brought out news about Champaran indigo affairs. But what these wrote 
did not give a correct picture of the state of things prevailing there. 
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nuary, .1915, its Editor, after enumerating the tyrannic^ 
practices of the indigo planters in Champaran, complaints 
about which had reached him from many villages there, he, 
expressed regret that Government had clone nothing to re¬ 
move these and appealed to the public and the local leaders 
to exert themselves and agitate on the matter. This Editor, 
writing again in his paper on the 1st February, 1915, 
considered Government’s reply to questions in the Bihar 
Council regarding the oppressions of the indigo planters on 
their tenants in the Ghamparan district unsatisfactory, and 
expressed surprise that ptmitive police had been quartered 
in certain quarters in that district before higher authorities 
of the Government had taken any step. Shri Uma Prasad 
of Arrah wrote in the Pratap of the 9th August, 1915, express¬ 
ing regret that the Government had not announced what 
steps it contemplated taking-in connection with the indigo 
affair, and appealing to the Bihar leaders to take up the 
question. The Pratap of the 29th November, 1915, criticised 
' .Sir Charles Bayley’s attitude in not doing anything to im¬ 
prove the condition of the Ghamparan cultivators, but ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the people may have better time in the 
regime of the new Governor, Sir Edward Gait. The Pratap of 
the 13th March, 1916, published an article by one who signed 
himself as an “afflicted man”. The writer described the 
horrible iniquities of the Tinkathia system, and also pointed 
out how the cultivators vyere forced to do begat (without any 
payment) labour for the planters and were required to pay 
numerous taxes (besides the impositions noted before), such 
as Am hi kathi (taxes on mango, and jackfruit trees), Hathiahi, 
Ghorahi (taxes for purchase of elephants and horses), etc.. He 
appealed to the Bihar leaders to take up the caqse of the 
oppressed Ghamparan ryots and requested Pandeya Ja'gar- 
nath Prasad, Editor of the Satyayug (Muzaffarpur), to advocate 
it. 

On the 17th January, 1916, the Pratap Press of Kanpur 
printed a Hindi leaflet, entitled Prarthana (Appeal), written 
by one who described himself as ‘A SuJJerer, An Aggrieved 
Soul \ The contents of this leaflet were as follows:— 
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I intend to write a book ‘Atrocities of the Indigo Planters 
o f Champaran' like the one written by Pandit Totarain Sanday 
called ‘My twentyone years’ stay in the Fiji Island’, in order 
to make known to the public as well as political leaders and 
Government officials, the hardships experienced by the 19 
lakh tenants of Champaran who think themselves fortunate 
to be under the British umbrella, who are proud of being 
governed by governors and subject-loving viceroy like Lord 
Hardinge and who are also proud to have in Bihar influential 
public leaders like Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Das, Mr. Sinha and 
others. They are so much tortured that they have every 
right to express that the oppressions which the Indian 
brethren are undergoing in Natal, Fiji and other colonies 
pale into insignificance before their own. 


“Great men of the country who in any way may be aware 
of the atrocities committed by the indigo planters in Cham¬ 
paran in connection with indigo plantation, and other per¬ 
sons of whatever help they are capable, are humbly requested 
to be kind enough to send originals and copies of such papers 
.as relate to—(1) Tinkatkia system, (2) various taxations, 
(3) execution of Sottas by force, (4) Champaran Indigo riot 
of 1907, (5) questions put by the Hon’ble Babu Brajkishore 
Prasad, M.A., B.L. in the Bengal Legislative Council and 
their answers’ (6) report of Mr. VV. R. Courlay, (7) all those 
articles published in the daily ‘ Beharee' written by Sri Mahesh- 
war Prasad, editor, ‘ Beharee ’ under the caption ‘Planters and 
Ryots' in five or six issues and its criticisms in the ‘ Planters' 
Gazette ’, (8) articles etc. on ‘Champaran’ by Mr. Blackship 
in the daily ‘ Statesman ', (9) questions put by the Hon’ble 
Babu Brajkishore Prasad in the Bihar Legislative Council 
and their replies by the Government, (10) the speeches and 
resolutions of the chairmen of the Bihar Provincial Con¬ 
ference delivered at Patna and Ghapra, (11) orders passed 
on petitions by the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division, 
Collector of Motihari, Governor and the Governor-General 
and copies of memorials etc. presented to them from time to 
time, (12) decisions of various criminal and civil suits etc., 
(13) the decision of the Judge on Madhubani appeal, etc. 
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v- 7 ‘‘Gentlemen sending the papers are requested to send on , 
such papers which are authentic and have been published, 
of occurrences which have been proved in courts and of 
atrocities in any language. Many persons in Ghamparan 
have taken certified copies of Judgements of cases with Indigo 
Planters and th&se may- also be sent if possible. The originals 
will be returned when important facts 'from these have been 
copied; The Vakils and Mukhtears \of Ghamparan are 
specially requested to give a little of their valuable time over 
this request. The educated and semi-educated’ inhabitants 
of Ghamparan are requested to try their best and extend 
their help in getting copies of papers specified above sent to 
us by the villagers as far as possible 


$L 


‘Editors of Newspapers are also requested to help as far 
as practicable by publishing information through the columns 
of their newspapers. News about such occurrences in Gham¬ 
paran had appeared in the Hind Kesari of Nagpur, and the 
Hitavarta of Calcutta and these if available with any gentle¬ 
men may kindly be sent.” 


Copies of the leaflet Prarthana were distributed widely 
in the Ghamparan District. The police promptly seized 
many copies of it here and there. One gentlemen told them 
that he had received a copy of it from .Shri Shital Rai of 
Mathia in Bettiah subdivision (one of the leaders of the Gham¬ 
paran indigo ryots’ movement of 1907-1908). They traced 
a large number of them in the house of Shri Fasupati Lai of 
Bathua (P. S. Bettiah), who distributed, these through his 
friends one of whom was Shri Shital Rai. The Police also 
reported to Government that.Shri Pasupati Lai, Pir Muham¬ 
mad, a teacher of Bettiah Town Guru Training School, and 
Shri Harbaris Sahay, a teacher of Bettiah Raj H. E. School, 
supplied news about indigo ryots to the Pratap Press, and that 
one Kalhoo Jolaha of Gorakhpur District was taking “lively 
interest” in the matter in the Dhanaha police station. 


The Government by a notification, dated the 16th March, 
1916, declared the leaflet Prarlhana “to be forfeited to His 


Majesty”, as, in their opinion, “it was likely to bring into 
hatred or contempt a section of His Majesty’s subjects in 
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India, viz the Indigo Planters of Champaran.” The 
. P. Government followed suit and confiscated copies of the 
leaflet. 

This action on the part of the two Provincial Governments 
evoked strong protests from the Press. The Editor of the Pratap 
wrote in its issues of the 3rd April and the 10th April, 1916, 
strongly objecting to it. He condemned the Bihar Govern¬ 
ments order as “most improper and subversive of the ordinary 
rights of journalists”, and exhorted the oppressed people not 
to be discouraged by it but to continue expressing their griev¬ 
ances in a legal manner, as he rightly felt that they were “sure 
to enlist the support and sympathy of the whole country.” 
The Abhyudaya also in its issue of the 8th April, 1916, and the 
Daily Bharat Mitra in its issue of the 7th April, 1916, voiced 
similar feelings. The Amrita Bazar Patrika made a note of 
protest on the 14th April, 1916, in the following words:— 

“If the proscribing of a leaflet under the Press Act does 
not excite that public sensation which it. used to do before 
for reasons wellknown, the action of the Bihar Government 
in forfeiting ‘ Prarthana, Champaran ke Praja Par Atyachar ’ has 
simply taken the public in that province by surprise. In¬ 
deed it is regarded as .nothing short of a blow at all attempts 
to remove the legitimate grievances of a large section of the 
community by legitimate and constitutional methods. This 
is natural considering the object for which the leaflet was 
issued. With a view to write a book dealing with the griev¬ 
ances of the raiyats of the planting districts in Bihar, the 
author issued the leaflet to collect material in that connection. 
It was addressed to all classes of the people requesting them 
to send to him true statements of facts bearing on the subject 
which could be proved by reference to court proceedings. 
Some of the expressions used in it might be strong, but con¬ 
sidering the bonafides of the writer the extreme actions taken 
appear to us to be uncalled for. 

“The action of the Bihar Government once more brings to 
the fore the indigo question which has been agitating the public 
mind of Bihar for many years, and which affects some thirty- 
lakhs of cultivators. It is a well-known fact that the relations 
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^otwccn the indigo plan tors and the rayats are very utisa 
factory and the latter have again and. again sought in vain 
the protection of the authorities. It is on record that on one 
occasion the rayats availing themselves of the opportunity of 
Sir Charles Bavley’s visit to Champaran assembled in thou¬ 
sands before him, and handed over to him a petition setting 
forth their grievances and praying for relief. Sir Charles 
dismissed them with the assurance that he would maxe an 
enquiry into their complaints. More than two years have 
elapsed since then, and the matter stands today in the same 
place where it did before. Needless to say that Sir Edward 
Gait will lay the whole of Bihar under obligation if he 
can satisfactorily solve the question. We also trust that 
His Honour and His Council will, if possible, reconsider the 
case of the proscribed leaflet. We confess, we see nothing 
objectionable in it. As an enlightened and experienced 
ruler, Sir Edward need hardly be told that this is not the way 
to remove popular grievances, the existence of which admits 
of no question.” 

Advent of Mahatma Gandhi: 

Groaning under intolerable tyranny of the planters, the 
ryots of Champaran were seeking relief from different quar¬ 
ters. They soon selected the right path and Providence gave 
them the right man for their deliverance. They placed the 
question before the Indian National Congress, and brought 
it to the notice of a great personality, the story of whose fear¬ 
less fight for the. cause of oppressed Indians in South Africa 
had already .reached their ears.. He was Mahatma Gandhi. 

Gandhiji’s mission to- Champaran was undertaken at 
the request of the people of Bihar, sotnq' of whom had the 
privilege of contacting him at Lucknow during the 
thirty-first session of the Indian National Congress, , which. 
met there in December, 1916, with 2,300 delegates^ from all 
parts of India. Bihar $lsb sent a number of delegates 1 to this 
session of the Congress, because two important; resolutions . 

•. ' .. ' , s . ' , - * 

1. Those who accompanied Babu Braj Rishore Pht\ad from Darbh- 
anga were Shri Lakshman Prasad, Shri Bhuvaneshwar Misrk, Shri Kamale- 
shwari Charan Sinha apd Shri Ram Bahadur Prasad Gupta; 
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be moved there on behalf of this province,—one about 
?atna University Bill and the other on the relations bet¬ 
ween the planters of Champaran and their tenants. Shri 
Rajkumar Shukla, who had felt the full brunt of indigo plan¬ 
ters’ tyranny and who, in the words of Gandhiji, was “filled 
with a passion to wash away the stain of indigo for the thou¬ 
sands who were suffering as he had suffered,” 1 2 went to the 
Lucknow Congress as a representative of the tenants of 
Champaran. At the time of selecting the speakers in the Sub¬ 
jects Committee on the resolution about indigo, the Bihar 
delegates requested Gandhiji to speak. But Gandhiji did 
not agree to it as he had till then no personal knowledge of 
the hardships of the indigo tenants in Champaran. “I can 
give no opinion”, he said, “without seeing the conditions with 
my own eyes. You will please move the resolution in the 
Congress, but leave me free for the present.” On the second 
day of the meeting of the Congress, Babu Braj Kishore 
Prasad proposed the following resolution before it:—■ 

“The Congress most respectfully urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment the desirability of appointing a mixed Committee of 
officials and non-officials to enquire into the causes of agra¬ 
rian trouble and the strained relations between the Indigo 
ryots and the European Planters in North Bihar and to 
suggest remedies therefor.” 1 ' 

After the Congress had unanimously passed this resolution, 
the Bihar delegates requested Gandhiji to come to Champaran. 
Shri Raj Kumar Shukla, in particular, urged him to visit Clham- 
paran personally and witness the miseries of the ryots there. 
Gandhiji promised to tour Champaran about the next March 
or April. He went to Kanpur, where also some Bihar people 
and Shri Rajkumar Shukla followed him and were assured 
by him about his visit to Bihar. After returning from Luck¬ 
now, Shri Rajkumar Shukla wrote the following letter to 
Mahatma Gandhi on the 27th February, 1917: 3 

1. Autobiography, p. 494. 

2. Report of the Thirty-first In Tan National Congress , p. 68. 

3. Translated from a copy in Hindi found in the possession of Peer 
Muhammad Munis, Bettiah. 
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You have been listening to the tales of others L_. 
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To-day listen to my tale as well. 

“You have translated into action that which seemed to 
be an impossibility and which was simply conceived by saints 
like Tolstoy. With this hope and faith I am ready to relate 
to you my woeful tale. The story of our miseries is far more 
notorious than that of the atrocities in South Africa which 
were committed upon you and your brave satyagrahi follow¬ 
ers, brothers and sisters alike. 

“I don’t think it proper to wound your tender heart by 
narrating to you our miseries which we the nineteen lakh 
souls are bearing. My only rdquest is that you come your¬ 
self and see things with your own eyes. Then you will be 
convinced that in a corner of India (Bharatbarsa ), the in¬ 
habitants of this place, who have the proud privilege of being 
under the comfortably cool shade of British umbrella, % are 


leading their lives like animals suffering from all kinds of 


miseries. Without writing anything more, I want to draw 
your attention to your promise, T shall go to . Champaran 
in March-April’, which you made at the time of the Lucknow 
Congress and also at Kanpur while returning from there. 
Now the time has come. Nineteen lakh oppressed subjects 
of Champaran are waiting eagerly to have a ‘ darsan ’ of your 
lotus feet and they have not only hope but full belief that 
they (19 lakhs) shall be emancipated as soon as your honour 
will set foot in Champaran just like the emancipation of 
‘Ahalya’ by the touch of the feet of God Ramchandra.” 

In reply to it, Mahatma Gandhi informed him that he 
would be in Calcutta on the 7th March and enquired where 
Shri Rajkumar Shukla could meet him. But, through 
mistake of. the Post-office, this letter was not received by Shri 
Rajkumar Shukla till after the 7th March. He had, how¬ 
ever, gone to Calcutta, but on reaching there came to know 
that Garidhiji had left for Delhi, On returning to Champaran, 
Shri Rajkumar Shukla again wrote to Mahatma Gandhi, 
who replied on the 16th March that he would visit Cham- 
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at the earliest possible opportunity. On the 3rd 
qpril, 1917, Mahatma Gandhi telegraphed to Shri Rajkumar 
Shukla that he was going to Calcutta and would put up there 
in the house of Mr. Blmpandra Nath Basu, where he was 
asked to meet him. On receiving this telegram, Shri Rajkumar 
Shukla proceeded to Calcutta and met Mahatma Gandhi 
there. None of the Bihar delegates, who had gone to at¬ 
tend the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee in 
Calcutta, had any knowledge of Shri Rajkumar Shukla’s move¬ 
ments and meeting with Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mahatmaji at Patna and Muzaffarpur: 

In the company of the simple but resolute peasant-leader, 
Shri Rajkumar Shukla, Mahatma Gandhi started from 
Calcutta on the 9th April, 1917, and reached Patna in the 
morning of the next day. Shri Shukla escorted Mahatma¬ 
ji straight into the house of Shri Rajendra Prasad at Patna. 
Shri Rajendra Prasad had then gone to Puri after attending 
the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee in Calcutta 
and his one or two servants at the Patna house, who could 
not recognise the great man, paid no attention to him but 
treated him as an ordinary visitor. “All this,” writes Mahat¬ 
maji in his Autobiography , “was far from surprising or irritat¬ 
ing to me, for I was innured to such things.” Shri 
Mazharul Haque, whom Mahatmaji knew in London when 
he was studying for the bar and whom again he met at'the 
Bombay Congress in 1915 when he was President of the 
Muslim League, soon offered his hospitality to Mahatmaji, 
which he thankfully accepted and requested him to send him 
to his destination by the first available train. The Hori’ble 
Babu Krishna Sahay also saw Mahatm'aji at the house of 
Shri, Mazharul Haque. The same evening Gandhiji, ac¬ 
companied by Shuklaji, took the train for Muzaffarpur 
and-reached there at 10 o’clock in the night. He had al¬ 
ready sent a telegram there about his journey. Shri J. B. 
Kdjialani, \vho was a Professor at the G. B. College, Muzaf- 
' fatpur, received Mahatmaji* at the railway station with a 
crowd of students along with others'. The people .gave a 
reception, to Mahatmaji at the station, “took his arti and 
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«$the students dragged him in a closed carriage.” 1 2 * Prof. Kripai 
had no separate" establishment of his own but was staying 
with Prof Malkani, who virtually became Mahatmaji’s 
host. Mahatma Gandhi had no knowledge that the students 
were dragging the carriage. When he came to know of it 
on alighting from it, he observed, “The boys have success¬ 
fully deceived me.” 


In the morning, some local vakils saw Mahatmaji. One 
of them was Shri Ramnavami Prasad, whose “earnestness 
specially appealed” 5 to him. At his request, Mahatmaji 
went to the house of Gaya Babu, a well known pleader there. 
Soon Babu Braj Kishore Prasad came to Muzaffarpur from 
Darbhanga and Shri Rajendra Prasad from Puri. This time the 
former impressed Gandhiji “with his humility, simplicity, good¬ 
ness and extraordinary faith, so characteristic of the Biharis”'*, 
and Gandhiji felt himself “becoming bound to this circle of 
friends in life-long friendship.” 4 Brajkishore Babu and his 
companions promised all possible co-operation in his work 
there. 


Gandhiji’s object in coming to Bihar “was to enquire 
into the condition of the Ghamparan agriculturists and under¬ 
stand their grievances against the indigo planters.” 6 This, 
he had previously thought, would take him only two days, but 
after his conversation with the vakil friends at Muzaffarpur 
he realised that the “work might take even two years” 6 for 
it would be necessary to meet thousands of the ryots. Mahat¬ 
maji told his vakil friends: “I want clerical assistance and 
help in interpretation. It may be necessary to face imprison¬ 
ment, but, much as I would love you to run that risk, you 
would go only so far as you feci yourselves capable of going. 


1. Balak, Vol. IV, No. 5. Principal M.P. Sinha of Rajendra College, 
Chapra, supplied this information to me. He also wrote to me that the 
closed carriage belonged to Shri Shyamnandan Sahay, then a student ol 
G.B.B. College and now Vice-Chancellor of Bihar University and M.P. 

2. Autobiography , p. 498. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid , p. 50L 

Ibid , pp. 499 500. 


3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 
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turning yourselves into clerks and giving up your 
profession for an indefinite period is no small thing. 1 find 
it difficult to understand the local dialect ol Hindi, and I 
shall not be able to read papers written in Kaithi or Urdu. 
I shall want you to translate them for me. We cannot afford 
to pay for this work. It should be all done for love and out 
of a spirit of service.” 1 2 The vakils gave assurance to Mahat- 
maji that they would do whatever he “may ask’ . “The idea 
of accommodating oneself to imprisonment was a novel thing” 
to them, and they said that they would “try to assimilate it.” a 

Before starting his inquiry, Mahatmaji wanted to meet 
the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division and the Secretary 
of the Planters’ Association. Both of them unfortunately 
“misunderstood and misinterpreted” 3 Mahatmaji’s object. 
On the 11th April, 1917, Mahatmaji saw Mr. J. M. Wilson, 
the Secretary of the Planters’ Association, and after explain¬ 
ing to him why he had come there asked him to extend his 
co-operation in his work. In reply the Secretary of the Plan¬ 
ters’ Association first told Mahatmaji that he would say 
nothing in this respect on behalf of the Association but might 
give whatever help he could in his personal capacity. On 
. the 12 th April, Mahatmaji informed Mr. L. F. Morshead, 
the Commissioner, of the Tirhut Division, of his arrival there. 
The same day Mr. J. M. Wilson intimated to Mahatmaji 
that there was no need of any enquiry, and that being an 
outsider he had “no business to come between the planters 
and their tenants.” Gandhiji politely replied that he did-not 
regard himself as an outsider, and that he had “every right 
to inquire into the condition of the tenants Tf they desired me 
to do so.” 4 When Mahatmaji called on the Commissioner 
on the 13th April, the latter “proceeded, to bully” 5 6 him, 
enquired as to who had brought him there and asked him 
. “forthwith to leave Tirhut.” 5 Mahatmaji replied that he had 


1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid, p. 501. 

3. Dr. Rajendra 'Prasad,- Mahatma '• GandKi-and Bihar, p- 4- 

4. Ibid, p. 501. 

5. Ibid. ; • 

6. Ibid*. 
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me in response to invitation from the people of Biha 
study the Ghamparan situation on the spot. 

Mahatmaji, with his unending zeal in search of truth, 
remained firm in his resolve. In fact, the hard attitude of 
the Divisional Commissioner and the Secretary of the Planters’ 
Association not only deepened his conviction about the in¬ 
justice of which he had heard, but also made him realise that 
he would get obstruction from the Government. He felt that 
he “might be arrested” earlier than he expected, and if he 
was to be arrested, “it would be best that the arrest should 
take place in Motihari or if possible in Bettiah.” 1 Such a 
noble example of self-sacrifice at the place where others 
suffered colossal miseries was sure to enkindle the faith of a 
larger number of people in the justice of the cause which 
Mahatmaji had championed. As a matter of fact, already on 
hearing of Mahatmaji’s arrival at Muzaffarpur, many Cham- 
paran tenants had come to meet him there. They unfolded 
to him harrowing tales about their conditions, and he also 
studied whatever papers he then could get. All this increased 
his eagerness to move to Motihari without delay. During 
the few days he was at Muzaffarpur, he visited some neigh¬ 
bouring villages and saw with his own eyes the condition of 
the rural folk by conversing freely with their inhabitants, 
male or female, and children. While returning from one 
such village where he went on the evening of the 14th April, 
he observed that there could be no real swaraj for India 
unless the hard lot of these people was ameliorated. 

Those who were that night with Mahatmaji at Muzaf¬ 
farpur felt greatly inspired by conversation with him in 
the course of which he narrated to them the experiences of 
his struggle in South Africa, particularly how when one was 
sentenced to imprisonment another took his place and thus 
the cycle continued. “I wish,” he expressed, “that work 
be done in the same way here. I know that these people 
(planters and Government officials) would act harshly to¬ 
wards me and a warrant for my arrest may come any moment. 
I am therefore anxious to reach Champaran as quickly as 


1. Ibid, p. 501. 
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uw^jule, so that whatever action they may have to _ take 
again&t me, may he taken in the midst, of the ryots of Cham- 


paran . _ 

Mahatmaji at Motihari: 

By the midday train on the 15th April, 1917, Mahatrna 
Gandhi started for Motihari with Babu Dharanidhar and 
Babu Ramnavami Prasad in his company. Foreseeing 
that the Government would serve a warrant of arrest upon 
him, he took with him only a few articles of absolute neces¬ 
sity keeping the rest separately in a trunk. As a matter of 
fact, he had already moulded his life in austere simplicity with 
regard to food, dress, and other habits. When the train reach¬ 
ed Motihari at 3 P.M., he was taken straight to the house ol 
Babu Gorakh Prasad, a local pleader, “which became,” as 
he tells us, “a caravanserai.”* On hearing that a respectable 
tenant of village jasaulipatti had received harsh treatment, 
Mahatma Gandhi at once decided to proceed there on the 
next day, and the tenants who had come to Motihari were ask¬ 
ed to turn up on Thursday next for getting their statements 
recorded. At 9 A.M. on the 16th April, Mahatma Gandhi 
Started for this village with his two interpreters, (Babu Dharani- 
'sdhar and Babu Ramnavami Prasad) on an elephant without 
■caring an the least for the fury of summer in the month of 
Baisakh, as in his “heart there was burning a fire to see and 
to redress the miseries of the ryots, compared with which flic 
outward heat of the sun, and the dust and sand were no thing A •' 
BV noon, the party had covered nine miles and reached a. 
village called Chandrahia, which chiefly fed the Motihari 
factory. While Mahatma Gandfu was talking to a villager, 
who, being evidently connected with the factory, was loudly 
speaking to him about the influence of its sahib, a police 
sub-inspector in ordinary dress reached there on a bicycle 
and informed him that the Collector had sent salams to him. 
Mahatma Gandhi asked the Sub-Inspector^ to arrange for 
a conveyance and said to his companions, ‘I was expecting 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Satyagraha in Champaran, p. 104. 

2. Autobiography, p. 502. ■ } 

3. Dr, Rajendra Prasad’s Satyagraha in Champaran, p. Wo. 
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Vil at something of this sort would happen. You need 
mind it. You proceed to Jasaulipatti and do the work there 
If necessary you stop there for the night also.” A bullock 
cart was brought by the Sub-Inspector. Mahatma Gandhi 
started on it for Motihari and his two companions went to 
Jasaulipatti 


On the way, at the request of the Sub-Inspector, Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi changed the bullock cart for an ekka. Alter 
they had gone a short distance, the Deputy Superintendent 
of Police came on a tandem ( tamtam) and took Mahatma 
Gandhi on it. After proceeding a little further, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police showed a notice, dated 16th April, 
1917, to Mahatmaji, who quietly read its contents. The 
notice was from Mr. W. B. Heycock, District Magistrate of 
Champaran, to the following effect:— 


Notice and summons on Mahatma Gandhi: 


“Whereas it has been made to appear to me from the letter 
of the Commissioner of the Division, copy of which is attached 
to this order, that your presence in any part of the District 
will endanger the public peace and may lead to serious dis¬ 
turbance which may be accompanied by loss of life and 
whereas urgency is of the utmost importance; 

Now therefore I do hereby order you to abstain from 
remaining in the District which you are required to leave 
by the next available train.” 

The Commissioner’s letter referred to above was as fol¬ 
lows :— 


“Mr. M. K. Gandhi has come here in response to what 
he describes as an insistent public demand to inquire into 
the conditions under which Indians work on indigo planta¬ 
tions and desires the help of the local administration. He 
came to see me this morning and I explained that the rela¬ 
tions between the planters and the ryots had engaged the 
attention of the administration since the sixties, and that we 
were particularly concerned with a phase of the problem 
in Champaran now; but that it was doubtful whether the in¬ 
tervention of a stranger in the middle of the treatment of our 
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'Would not prove an embarrassment. I indicated the* 
potentialities of disturbance in Champaran, asked for creden¬ 
tials to show an insistent public demand . for his inquiry 
and said that the matter would probably need reference to 
Government. 

“I expected that Mr. Gandhi would communicate with 
me again before he proceeds to Champaran but I have been 
' informed since our interview that his object is likely to be 
agitation rather than a genuine search for knowledge and 
it is possible that he may proceed without further reference. 

I consider that there is a danger of disturbance in the public 
tranquillity should he visit your District. 1 have the honour 
to request you to direct him by an order under section 144 
Cr. P.C. to leave it at once if he should appear.” 

Such official order or frowning was bound to have no 
effect on one, in whose conscience echoed the voice of justice 
calling for redress of genuine grievances of the oppressed 
and the down-trodden. Immediately on reaching Motihari, 
he sent the following reply (16th April, 1917) to the Magis¬ 
trate:— . \ 

“With reference to the order under section 144 Criminal 
Procedure Code just served upon me I beg to state that I am 
sorry that you have felt called upon to issue it and I am sorry, 
too, that the Commissioner of the Division has totally misinter¬ 
preted my position. Out of a sense of public responsibility, 
1 feel it to be my duty to say that I am unable to leave the 
'District but if it so pleases the authorities, I shall submit to 
the order by suffering the penalty of disobedience. 

. “I must emphatically repudiate the Commissioner’s sug¬ 
gestion that my object is likely to be agitation. My desire 
is purely and simply for a genuine search for knowledge. And 
this I shall continue to satisfy so long as I am free.” 

Telegrams were sent to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr. H. S. Polak (then at Allahabad), 'Shri Rajendra Prasad 
. grid some other prominent parsons of the country intimating 
• to them what had happened, and a wife was also setit to Rev. 
C. F. Andrews to come, immediately. Mahatrna Gandhi 
kept awake the whole night writing letters and “giving 
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ecessary instructions to Babu Brajkishore Prasad, 
prepared for a plan of work to be followed by others after he 
had been imprisoned, and gave a copy of it each to Babu 
Dharnidhar and Babu Ramnavami Prasad on their return 
to Motihari from Jasaulipatti. 

Assemblage of tenants and recording of their statements: 

The news of the notice and the summons served on 
Mahatma Gandhi “spread like wild fire”, and Motihari 
“witnessed unprecedented scenes” on the 17th April, when 
a vast crowd of peasants had reached there and recording of 
their statements began. The companions of Mahatma 
Gandhi did their best to control the assembled people. The 
Government officers too utilised their co-operation in regulat¬ 
ing them, because Mahatma Gandhi had made it perfectly 
clear to them that it was never his intention to offend any of 
them personally and that he had decided to offer “civil resis¬ 
tance” to their orders. But “it was”, in the words of Mahatma 
Gandhi, “an ocular demonstration to them of the fact that 
their authority was shaken. The people had for the moment lost 
all fear of punishment and yielded obedience to the powers 
of love which their new friend exercised.” 8 Thousands of 
peasants were baptised by Mahatma Gandhi’s love. It was 
a miracle—a great triumph of moral force, “It is no exaggera¬ 
tion, but the literal truth, to say”, observes Mahatma 
Gandhi, “that in this meeting with the peasants I was face 
to face with God, Ahimsa and Truth.” 1 2 3 

Mahatma Gandhi also took care that his humanitarian 
work should not in any way be associated with the name of 
the Congress, which was almost unknown to the common 
masses of Champaran and was very much misunderstood 
by the Government as well as by the planters. It was enough 
that “the spirit of the Congress instead of its letter” would 
be followed. “What we wanted”, felt Gandhiji with his 
unfailing vision, “was work and not name, substance and not 
shadow. For the name of the Congress was the bete noire of 


1 . Autobiography, p. 502. 

2. Ibid, p. 503. 

3. Ibid, p. 504. 
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tlovernment and their controllers —the planters. To 
them the Congress was a byword for lawyers’ wrangles, eva¬ 
sion of law through legal loopholes, a byword for bomb and 
anarchical crime and for diplomacy and hypocrisy. We 
had to disillusion them both.” 1 2 * 

While the work of recording statements of the peasants 
continued for the whole day of the 17th April, telegrams 
were pouring in from different parts of India. Mr. Poliak 
wired that he would arrive at Patna that evening. Shri 
Mazharul Haque wired expressing his desire to come, to 
which Mahatma Gandhi replied that his presence would 
be necessary after his imprisonment. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya also wired to the effect that he could come leaving 
the work of the Banaras Hindu University, but was informed 
in reply that his presence was not required then. A tele¬ 
gram was sent to Shri Rajendra Prasad asking him to proceed 
immediately with volunteers. In the evening a small confer¬ 
ence was arranged at Patna in which it was arranged that 
Shri Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Polak, and some others available, 
would start on the 18th April for Motihari, where Babu 
Brajkishore Prasad, to whom Shri Rajendra Prasad had 
already wired, was also expected to come that day. 

On the 17th April, 1917, Mahatma Gandhi thought 
of visiting some villages near about Motihari, and, when 
no summons reached him till the evening, he wrote to Mr. 
W. H. Heycock, District Magistrate, Motihari: “As I have no 
desire to do anything without the knowledge of the authorities, 
I beg' to inform- you that (assuming there is no service of sum¬ 
mons for appearance before the court tomorrow) 1 am going 
to Shiratnpur 4 and the surrounding villages tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. The party hopes to start at about 3 A.M. 

“I observed yesterday that a police officer followed the 
party all the way. I may state that we court the fullest 

1. Ibid, 503. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad writes in his Satyagraha in Champaran, p. 110, 

about village Pasauni, sixteen miles south of Motihari, as the intended 

place of visit. 
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"publicity and therefore beg On my behalf and that of my 
colleagues to say that we shall welcome the presence, il we 
may not have the assistance, of the police in the course of 
our mission.” The Magistrate replied to him at once that 
he would be charged with an offence under section 108 I.P.G., 
that a summons would be served on him and that he should 
not leave Motihari. “In relpy to your note of this date 
(17th April), I beg to state”, Mahatmaji informed the Magis¬ 
trate without delay, “that I shall gladly remain in Motihari 
to receive and await summons.” 

Very soon the summons came calling upon Mahatma 
Gandhi to appear before the Subdivisional officer of Moti¬ 
hari at 12 P.M. on the 18th April, 1917. The proposed trip 
to the villages was cancelled, and Mahatma Gandhi consulted 
his companions about the future plan of work. “What will 
you do”, he asked them, “after I am sent to jail?” To answer 
this question was not an easy matter. Babu Dharanidhar 
replied, “For the present I am only prepared for this that 
when you are sent to jail I will continue the work and if a 
notice under section 144 is served on me also, I will arrange 
for a substitue and leave the District. In this way the work 
will be continued at least for some time.” This answer did 
not satisfy any. There was a conflict of feelings in the minds 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s companions and they contemplated 
over the matter for the whole night. Unperturbed in the 
least, Mahatma Gandhi busied himself throughout the night 
in preparing a statement to be read before the court. He 
also wrote letters for the Secretary of the Planters’ Association 
and the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division mentioning 
therein the grievances of the peasants and suggesting reme¬ 
dies for these. He instructed his Secretary to post these, and 
some other letters written by him, only after he was imprisoned. 
At quarter past twelve, Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by 
his two interpreters, Babu Dharanidhar and Babu Ram- 
navami Prasad, proceeded in a carriage for the court. On 
the way Babu Dharanidhar told Mahatma Gandhi that he 
and Babu Ramnavami Prasad had made up their mind to 
follow him to jail even if others failed to do so. Highly 
pleased at this, Mahatma Gandhi expressed, “Now I know 
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ball succeed.” It was a decision of great significance. 
18th of April, 1917, is a memorable day in the histroy 
not only of Champaran, but of the whole of India. It. was 
on this clay that Mahatma Gandhi was preparing himself 
to go to jail for the sake of the poor and suffering people of 
the province of Bihar. On this day the whole of India was 
to get her first lesson and her first modern example of Satya- 
graha which was to open new floodgates of light and of vision 
before her.” 1 2 3 

The news of the proceedings against Mahatma Gandhi 
had spread far and wide into the corners of the distant villages 
and naturally caused stir among the people. Large number 
of them flocked to the court compound to have a darshan of 
the great man, who had formed the noble resolve to court 
imprisonment to alleviate their woes. When Mahatma 
Gandhi entered the court-room, about 2,000 men followed 
him. At this the Magistrate asked him to wait for some 
time in the Mokhtar’s library and requisitioned armed police 
to keep the crowd away from the court-room. 

Irial of Mahalma Gandhi at Motihari and his statement: 

The Government pleader must have thoroughly prepared 
himself on points of law for the case. But when the trial 
began, “the Government pleader, the Magistrate and other 
officials were on tenterhooks. They were at a loss to know what 
to do.” 1 The Government pleader pressed the court to post¬ 
pone the case. But Mahatma Gandhi intervened and re¬ 
quested the Magistrate not to postpone it, as he “wanted 
to plead guilty to having disobeyed the order to leave Cham¬ 
paran.In his own characteristic way Mahatma Gandhi 
read the following brief statement before the court: “With 
the permission of the court I would like to make a brief 
statement showing why I have taken the very serious step of 
seemingly disobeying the order passed Voider section 144 
Or. P.C. In my humble opinion it is a question of difference 
of opinion between the Local Administration and myself. 

1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Satyagraha in Champaran, p. 112. 

2. Autobiography , p. 505. 

3. Ibid. 
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have entered the country with motives of rendering humani¬ 
tarian and national service. I have done so in response to 
pressing invitation to come and help ryots, who urge they 
are not being fairly treated by the indigo planters. I could 
not render any help without studying the problem. I have, 
theiefore, come to study it with the assistance, if possible, 
of the Administration and the planters. 1 have no other 
motive, and cannot believe that my coming can in any way 
disturb public peace and cause loss of life. I claim to have 
considerable experience .in such matters. The Administra¬ 
tion, however, have thought differently. I fully appreciate 
theii difficulty, and I admit too that they can only proceed 
upon information they received. As a law-abiding citizen 
my first instinct would be, as it was, to obey the order 
served upon me. But I could riot do so without doing viol¬ 
ence to my sense of duty to. those for whom I have come. I 
let] that l could just now serve them only by remaining in 
their midst. I could not, therefore, voluntarily retire. 
Amid this conflict of duties I could only throw the responsi¬ 
bility of removing me from them on the Administration. .1 
am fully conscious of the. fact that a person, holding in the 
public life of India, a position such as I do, has to be most 
careful in setting an example/ It is my firm belief that in 
the complex constitution under which we are living, the duly 
safe and honourable course for a self-respecting man is, in 
the circumstances such as face me, to do what I have decided 
to do, that is, to submit without protest to the penalty of 
disobedience. 


I venture to make this statement not in any way in ex¬ 
tenuation of the penalty to be awarded against me, but to ' 
show that I have disregarded the order served upon me not 
loi want of respect for the lawful authority, but in obedience 
to the higher law pf out being, the voice of conscience.” 

I he Magistrate 'was undoubtedly in a dilemma. He v 
again and again asked Mahatma Gandhi if he pleaded guilty. 

1 lahatma Gandhi replied, c \i have said whatever I have»to 
say in my statement. The Magistrate said again that it 


clicl mean a clear plea of guilty. “I do not wish to waste the 
time of the Court and I plead guilty” was Mahatma Gandhi’s 
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.suiiiuut reply This further embarrassed the Magistrate, 
who expressed before Mahatma Gandhi “If you leave the 
District now and promise not to return, the case against you 
would be withdrawn.” Mahatma Gandhi at once replied, 
“That cannot be. Not to speak of this time alone, 1 shall 
make Champaran my home even after my return from jail. 

At Mahatma Gandhi’s fearless and unvarnished statement 
of truth, to which he had selflessly dedicated hirnsell for the 
service of humanity, both the Magistrate and the Government 
pleader had been taken by surprise. On the plea that the matter 
deserved further consideration, the Magistrate said that orders 
would be passed at 3 P.M. Mahatma Gandhi saw the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police at his request and also the District Magis¬ 
trate, who requested him to postpone going to the villages lor 
three days to which he expressed his consent. 

Mahatma Gandhi appeared in the Magistrate’s Court 
at about 3. P.M. and was told by the Magistrate that he 
would pass orders on the 21st April but would release him m 
the meanwhile on a bail of Rs. 100/-. When Mahatma 
Gandhi pointed out that he had no bailer and he could oiler 
no bail, the Magistrate offered to release him on his personal 
recognizance. Mahatma Gandhi then returned to l re 
place where he was putting up, and communicated to his 
friends and newspaper reporters what had happened there, 
requesting them at the same time to retrain from making 
any agitation in the Press till Government orders were known. 

In the afternoon of the 18th April, 1917, Mr. Polak, Shri 
Mazharul Haque, Shri Rajendra Prasad, Babu Bra) Kishorc 
Prasad, Shri Anugraha Narain Sinha and Babu Shambhu- 
saran came to Motihari from Patna. In the evening they 
held a consultation among themselves regarding the future 
plan of work, particularly what should be done after Mahatma 
Gandhi was sent to jail. Inspired very much by the resolve 
of Babu Dharanidhar and Babu Ramnavami Prasad, to which 
reference had been already made, they decided to follow them 
and conveyed this decision to Mahatma Gandhi to his great 
joy. As suggested by him, they formed a definite programme 
to the effect that after Mahatma Gandhi was imprisoned 
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.. in Haque and Babu Brajkishore Prasad would lead others 
On their arrest, the leadership would devolve on Babu Dhara- 
uidliai and babu Ramnavami Prasad, If" they too were 
imprisoned, Shri Rajendra Prasad, Shri Anugraha Narian 
Sinha, Babu Sambhusaran were to continue the work. They 
rightly expected that gradually their example' would be 
imitated by others, who would prepare further plan of action. 
According to this programme, Shri Haque and Babu Braj¬ 
kishore Prasad could go to Patna and Darbhanga respectively 
to arrange their domestic affairs to be able to return to 
Motihari by the 21st April, the date timed by the Magis¬ 
trate for delivering judgement. In view of a professional 
engagement at Gorakhpur, Shri Haque was to come back 
to Motihari from there either in the evening of the 21st or 
in the morning of the 22nd April, 1917. Shri Haque, then 
a member .of the Viceroy s Legislative Council, sent a tele- 
gram to His Excellency the Viceroy mentioning therein the* 
incidents of Champaran. 

In the night, Shri Haque, Mr. Polak and Babu Brajkishore 
Prasad left Motihari. After Mr. Polak had returned to 
Patna, a meeting of the Bihar Provincial Association was 
held there with lion ble Rai Krishna Sahai Bahadur as its 
President. Mr. Polak spoke about the situation at Gham- 
paran. The Association decided to render all possible 
assistance to Mahatma Gandhi in his inquiry and also to send 
at once telegrams of protest” to the Viceroy and the Lieu¬ 
tenant ^Governor against such officers as were obstructing.*. 
Gandhiji in his enquiry. 1 


Recording of tenants’ statements resumed 

From the 19th April, 1917, hundreds of tenants arrived 
at Motihari in different batches, and the assistants of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi commenced recording their statement? 3 after 
previous cross-examination - and careful scrutiny. Mahatma 
•pandhi himself' recorded statements of some andYwentr 


1. B & 0 Police Abstract of Intelligence, Vol. VI, Ma. V, 6th,May, 19-18. 1 
f* several. volarpes of "typewritten copies of such statements, .fqurld * 
m the Bihar Vidyapith, Patna, Have been studied by me. Copies of 'sorhe 
are given in the Appendbc XI'. ’ \ 
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during Mahatma Gandhi's mission in Champaran. 
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jh fhose which others had recorded. While this work 
itinued, a police Sub-Inspector remained present, and 
noted what was happening. As the number of workers had 
increased, and the enquiry was expected to go on for some 
time, it was thought desirable to rent a house. But Babu 
Ramdayal Prasad, a young enterprising member of the fam¬ 
ous Sahu family of that locality, managed to secure a house 
for Mahatma Gandhi and his collaborators, where all of them 
shifted that night. It was highly creditable on the part of 
the Sahu family that its members rendered all possible help 
to Mahatma Gandhi and his party during their stay in 
Ghamparan. On that date telegrams had been sent to Mr. 
Hasan Imam, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) S. Sinha and the Hon’ble 
Krishna Sahai Bahadur to come to Ghamparan and 
Babu Brajkishore Prasad came back from Darbhanga. 

On the same day Mr. C. F. Andrews, an Englishman but a 
missionary in the true sense of the term with universal and 
genuine sympathy for mankind irrespective of caste, creed 
or community, came to Champaran. He saw the Collector, 
Mr. Heycock, on the 20th April and heard that the Govern¬ 
ment would withdraw the case against Mahatma Gandhi 
and their officers would assist him in his'enquiry This was 
not known to others, and the recording of statements of the 
numerous tenants pouring in continued from 6-30 A M to 
6-30 P.M. 

Case against Mahatmaji withdrawn: 

At 7 A.M. on the 21st April, 1 the Magistrate, Mr. Hey¬ 
cock, sent a written message to Mahatma Gandhi that the 
Lieutenant-Governor had ordered the case against him to 
be withdrawn. The Collector wrote to him that he was 
^ at liberty to conduct the proposed enquiry” and that he 
might count °n whatever help” he “needed from the 
officials. ^ The country had thus,” remarks Mahatma 
Gandhi, its first direct object-lesson in Civil Disobedience.” 3 

in &£*■&**• aCCOrdi " g to Dr - **“*» Pra “ J . •***<*.. 

2. Autobiography , p. 506. 

3. Ibitf, p, 507, . 
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ine recording of statements of the ryots, who were arri 0 
in greater numbers 1 , continued on the 21st April, the Police 
Sub-Inspector placed on duty there being removed on that 
day. The same afternoon Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahai 
and Mr. S. Sinha reached there from Patna and had a con¬ 
versation with Mahatma Gandhi for some time. Mr. Hasan 
Imam could not personally come, but sent Rs. 1,000 /-. 3 

Mr. G. F. Andrews was bound to sail for Fiji within a few 
days. But the co-workers of Mahatma Gandhi insisted on 
his stay at Champaran with the idea that Iris presence there 
would be helpful to them. Pressed by them Andrews replied 
that he would act according to the decision of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The matter being referred to Mahatma Gandhi, 
he expressed in clear terms before his followers that Andrews 
must not stay precisely because they were “insistent that he 
should.” 8 “You are anxious,” he said, “to secure Mr. 
Andrews’ stay as you have fear in your hearts. You think 
the fight is with European planters. Mr. Andrews is 
an Englishman and in a fight with Englishmen he should 
act as a shield. You must get rid of this fear and learn to 
stand by yourself without the protection of an Englishman, 
even though that Englishman happens to be no other than 
Mr. Andrews.” “I had,” he added, “half a mind to let Mr. 
Andrews stay. But now when I read your minds, I think 
Mr. Andrews will by his stay do more harm than good to the 
cause and so he must go.” 4 Mr. Andrews, in fact, left the 
place by the next available train. 

This fearless regard for truth of Mahatma Gandhi “had 
a great effect on our mental outlook”, writes Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. 8 Indeed, conquest of fear and untruth is an essen¬ 
tial prerequisite for victory in a great cause. Another in¬ 
cident, connected with Mahatma Gandhi’s work here at that 
time, shows how he wanted ail to imbibe the spirit of fear- 

1. From Bettiah about 500 persons came. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s 
Satyagraha in Champaran, p. 121. 

2. B. & 0 Police Abstract of Intelligence, Vol. VI, JVo. I, 6th May, 1918. 

3. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 15. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Satyagraha in Champaran, p 122. 
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ma Gandhi was engaged in recording the statements of 
tenants, a police Sub-Inspector came to sit close by him. 
Thinking that it would prevent the ryots from speaking out 
freely, he asked the police officer to keep away. The officer 
reported it to Mahatma Gandhi, who called all his co-workers 
before him in the presence of the tenants. On being ques¬ 
tioned by Mahatma Gandhi, the particualar co-worker con¬ 
cerned admitted what the police officer had complained about 
him. Mahatma Gandhi then observed: “Why do you 
object to the presence of one man more in the crowd ? Why 
do you make any distinction between the ryots and the Sub- 
Inspector? Is it because you think the ryots will become 
unnerved by his presence and will not be as communicative 
as they would otherwise be? You should cease to fear the 
police and learn to do your work unmindful of their presence. 
The ryots should also be taught to speak the truth fearlessly 
in the presence of the Police and the planters Then can 
be no redress of grievances unless they shed fear.” 1 2 * Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad justly affirms that “since that day the pre¬ 
sence or absence of a policeman has not made the slightest 
difference in our method of work with mostof us.” ' 

Guided solely by the true spirit of dedication to the cause 
which Gandhiji had made his own. he v anted that there 
should be no agitation in the press about it during the en¬ 
quiry. He accordingly wrote to the editors of the news¬ 
papers not to send any press reporters as he himself would 
send them whatever might be necessary for publicity. “In¬ 
deed the situation in Champaran was,” as he tells us, “so 
delicate and difficult that over-energetic criticism or highly 
coloured reports might easily damage the cause which I was 
seeking to espouse.”' In spite of these precautions, the 
planters engineered “a poisonous agitation” 4 against him 
and “left no stone unturned in maligning Brajkishore Babu.” 5 

1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 11. 

2. Ibid. 

3- Autobiography, p. 507. 


4. Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 
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__ut Mahatma Gandhi’s “extreme cautiousness and insistence 
on truth, even to the minutest detail, turned the. edge of 
their sword.” 1 He was also anxious to avoid giving politi¬ 
cal complexion to the cause. His experience was that 
“even where the end might be political, but where the cause 
was non-political, one damaged it by giving it a political 
aspect and helped it by keeping it within its non-political 
limit.” a With this view he did not even seek for financial 
assistance to carry on the enquiry from the country at large. 
He decided to get as much as possible from rich Biharis 
through Brajkishore Babu’s help, and, by exercising the strict¬ 
est economy, managed the whole enquiry with not more 
than three thousand rupees. 3 The workers were all taught 
to live on simple meal, taken at regular hours in a common 
self-managed mess. 4 

Mahatma Gandhi at Bettiah; recording of tenants' 1 statements : 

Mahatma Gandhi started for Bettiah in the afternoon 
of the 22nd April, 1917 s in a third class compartment, being 
greeted at all the stations on the way, and at 5 P.M. at the 
Bettiah station, by huge crowds of people with shouts of jai 
and showers of flowers. From the railway station he went 
on a carriage to the dharmasala of Babu Hazarimal, thousands 
of men and women, with signs of hope and faith on their 
faces, standing on both sides of the roads to have a look at 
him. Mahatma Gandhi remained at this dharamsala during 
the entire period of his stay at Bettiah. Mahatma Gandhi 
has thus recorded his estimate of his companions at Bettiah: 
“Brajkishorebabu and Rajendrababu were a matchless pair. 
Their devotion made it impossible for me to take a single 
step without their help. Their disciples, or their companions 

_Shambhubabu, Anugrahababu, Dharanibabu, Ramnavarm- 

babu and other vakils —were always with us. Vindhya- 
babu and Janakclharibabu also came and helped us now and 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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Ibid, p 
Ibid, p 
Ibid. 
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All these were Biharis. Their principal work was to 
)wn the ryots’ statements. Professor Kripalani could 
not but cast his lot with us. Though a Sind,hi he was more 
Bihari than a born Bihari.” 1 Shri Mazharul Haque, 
on whose assistance Mahatma Gandhi counted much, went 
to Bettiah once or twice. 

Mr. Heycock, the Collector of Motihari, had sent infor¬ 
mation about Mahatma Gandhi’s Bettiah trip, to Mr. W. 
H. Lewis, Subdivisional Magistrate of Bettiah, and Mr. 
J. T. Whitty, the Manager of the Bet tiah R ij. Mahatma Gandhi 
saw them on the 53rd April. Mr. Lew is wrote to Mr. Hey- 
cock on the 23rd April, 1917: “Mr. Ganflhi arrived yester¬ 
day, and I had an interview with him this morning. He 
has undertaken to keep me informed of his movement and 
tells me that at any sign, of lawlessness he will turn his back- 
in the district and he has told the raiyats so.” The work 
of recording statements went on at Motihari and these were 
forwarded to Mahatma Gandhi every night through a mes¬ 
senger. At Bettiah also statements began to be recorded 
from crowds of tenants who voluntarily came there for this 
purpose. One C.LD officer was invariably '.present when 
these statements were recorded. Mahatma Gandhi did not 
mind it. “Whilst on the one hand,” he writes, “excessive 
fear of the G. I. D. was driven, out of the peasants’ mind, on 
the other, their presence exercised a mental restraint on 
exaggeration.” 8 He also wanted not “to, irritate the planters 
but to win diem over by gentleness,” 8 ' and so not only met 
the Planters’ Association, but also saw a number of the 
planters, some of whom hated him, some were indifferent and 
a few treated him with courtesy. 4 

Gamfhiji’s trip to the rural areas: 

Gandhiji’s mission was to eradicate an evil which wrought 
havoc on the poor tenants. So. he made it a point to fami¬ 
liarise himself with the actual conditions prevailing in the 

1. Autobiography, p.512. 

2. Ibid, b,511. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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rural areas. With Babu Brajkishore Prasad in his company, 
he went to a village called Laukaria on the 24th April, the 
tenants of which place frankly narrated to him their griev¬ 
ances and he stayed there at night also. He also saw Mr. 
H. Gale, the Manager of the Byreah Factory, and talked 
with him for long about his factory and the villages under 
it. Next day, Mahatma Gandhi walked back all the way 
from Laukaria to Bettiah due to which there was a swelling 
in one of his feet. But this did not prevent the indefatigable 
crusader from visiting, on the 26th April, the village Sindha- 
chhapra under the Kuria factory, situated at a short distance 
from Bettiah. The cultivation of indigo round the dwel¬ 
lings of the tenants of that locality and their extremely miser¬ 
able conditions moved him very much. 

With Brajkishore Babu and some others in his company, 
Mahatma Gandhi proceeded, on the 27th April, 1917, to visit 
certain villages under the Belwa factory. They were joined 
on the way by Babu Vindhyabasini Prasad, a vakil from 
Gorakhpur. Without caring in the least the scorching heat 
of the month of Baisakh, Mahatma Gandhi and his compan¬ 
ions left Narkatiaganj railway station on foot early in the 
morning, and, after traversing six or seven miles, reached 
Murati Bharahwa at about 10 o’clock. Shri Rajkumar 
Shukla, to whose activities we have already referred, was 
an inhabitant of this village. He related to Mahatmaji how 
his house and lands had been ravaged by the planters only 
a month before and signs of this vandalism were still visible. 
On careful examination a large number of people testified 
to this nefarious loot of the planters. 1 He saw Mr. A. C. 

1. Raj Kumar Shukla’s statement before the Agrarian Committee. 
From Agrarian Committee Report, Vol. II, p. 65, para-307 

<: As I had stated facts about the painkharcha and other kinds ol op¬ 
pression before the Provincial Conference and the Congress and as some 
tenants had stopped paying painkharcha by my example, Mr. Ammon 
made up his mind to have my house and property looted. I was then 
at Murli Bharahwa. When I learnt this on the previous day, I sent my 
family at night to Harpur which is at a distance of a mile. But I could 
not remove the paddy etc. On the next morning at about 9 a.m. 
Mr. Ammon, Sital Rai Jamadar and other servants of the factory 
came to my house with a large number of men and Mr. Ammon ordered 


o 

the Manager of the Belwa Factory. After spends 
mg the night at Belwa, Mahatma Gandhi and his party 
returned to Bettiah the next morning. He again saw Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Whitty, and discussed the matter with them 
for long. But they and the planters, with natural suspicion 
of their guilty minds, misunderstood the motives of. Mahatma 
Gandhi and began to feel uneasy about his movements. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Lewis drew up a report for forward¬ 
ing it to the Government and sent it to Mahatma Gandhi at 
about 8 P.M. for his perusal and noting. Mahatma Gandhi 
sent it back to him the same night with his note and wrote 
to him in reply;—“I have your note of even date. I thank 
you for having sent me your letter to Mr. Heycock for per¬ 
usal. 1 appreciate the frankness that pervades it, and it is 
on the whole a very fair summary of what has happened 
between us. 

As to the guns, I think you are somewhat unnecessarily 
offended. I mentioned the matter to you on Mr. Heycock’s 
suggestion, and if you admit the propriety of my having 
spoken to you about the matter, I could not be blamed for 

the loot. Just a little before this when I saw him coming and finding 
no means of escape I concealed myself to save my life in a stack of 
kharai . Mr. Ammon went away after giving the orders, then his servants 
looted and took away my paddy and other property from granaries 
and earthen granaries and pulled down my house and took away the 
door posts and door leaves. My property worth about Rs. 2500 was 
looted and whatever crop was standing in the fields was caused to be 
grazed for several days by cattle which were collected and those who 
owed me debts were told not to pay them. Peons were posted and I 
was prevented from visiting the village for about two months. I went 
to Motihari and related all the facts regarding the loot to the Collector. 
He told me to go to Court. I again stated all the facts to him in Court 
and prayed that he should himself go and inspect the place. But the 
Collector told me to file an application and did not agree to go there 
himself. I replied that I had to suffer imprisonment for 21 days for 
having once submitted a petition and memorial and that I did not know 
what I would have to suffer if I submitted another petition. I did not 
agree to file a petition for this reason and continued requesting the 
Collector that he should himself pay a visit and inspect the place and if 
my statement was proved to be false to bring me back bound down. But 
the Collector did nothing. Such is the condition of Ghamparan.” 
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ving told the aggrieved parties that there was probab 
of their getting back their guns. This, if anything, was done 
to create a good impression about yourself, an impression 
which, I am happy to say, I carried with me when I first met 
you and which I have had no reason to change since. There 
was certainly no interference on my part with your authority. 

I venture to think that your deduction too that in the 
estimation of the raiyats I am superseding local authority is 
hardly warranted by facts. My mission is to invoke the 
help of local authority in their aid, and to stimulate its inter¬ 
est in them more fully than heretofore. 

I anticipate no trouble because I always make it a point 
to seek an interview with the planters wherever I go, to tell 
the people that relief is to come not from me, but from the 
planters and the Government, and that they are in no case 
to use violence or stop work, but continue it as before as if 
there was no enquiry being made by me, and also because 
the enquiry is absolutely open and attended by the representa¬ 
tives of the police department as also the planters. 

You are less than fair to B. Braj Kishore Prasad. To¬ 
gether with other friends from Bihar he is helping me very 
materially. In this enquiry he has no status apart from me; 
hence he and the other friends have not called on you. But 
I must state that their assistance has been of the greatest 
value to me. 

Perhaps it is but fair to the planters to say that Mr. Still 
has of his own motion invited me to visit his dehat and remain 
there as long as I like and that Mr. Cox has written to me 
saying that he is arranging a meeting with some leading 
planters and concludes ‘you may be sure that we wish to as¬ 
sist you in your enquiry’. This perhaps is in conflict with your 
statement, ‘By the planters he (I) is regarded with great 
suspicion as their natural enemy.’ I wish to serve my country¬ 
men and the planters through the Government where their 
assistance is necessary.” 

Mr. Lewis replied briefly to the points raised by Mahatma 
Gandhi. About Brajkishore Babu he noted that “he who stood 
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ther a different position to Mr. Gandhi’s other supporter: 
arranging to come and see me.” 

Already, from the afternoon of the 28th April the followers 
of Mahatma Gandhi had begun to consider what precau¬ 
tionary steps should be taken, in case they were all removed 
from the place of their activity and the collected evidence 
was forfeited or destroyed by the Government. Some 
suggested that copies should be made of documents and 
statements and these should be distributed at several 
places, so that those who would follow this batch of workers 
might get at least one copy somewhere. Such discussions 
continued till late in the night. Mahatma Gandhi was, 
however, of opinion that the Government would not act so 
unwisely as to destroy evidence because that would prejudice 
their own position. 

On the 30th April, Mahatma Gandhi went to the Sathi 
factory and met there its Manager, Mi. C. Still, and also 
Mr. Gordon Canning, the Manager of the Parsa factory. 
After discussions with them, and also listening to the state¬ 
ments of some tenants, Mahatma Gandhi returned to Bettiah 
by the evening train. On the 1st of May, Mahatma Gandhi 
went to Motihari with Babu Brajkishore Prasad in his company, 
and on the 2nd May he attended a meeting of the planters 
at their invitation. After seeing the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Heycock, and the Settlement Officer, Mr. Sweeny, he 
returned to Bettiah on the 3rd May. Already volunteers 
from different parts of Bihar had come to co-operate with 
Mahatma Gandhi in his work, and occasionally some among 
the leaders of Bihar also reached there. Babu Parmeshwar 
Prasad, Bar-at-Law, came to Bettiah from Patna on the 5th 
May and spent a few days there. The number of tenants 
rushing to give their statements was also growing. With 
his personal experience Dr. Rajendra Prasad has written: 
“After Mahatma Gandhi’s arrival there was something which 
instinctively heartened the ryots who came in large numbers 
to give their statements. We recorded the statements of 
something like 2,500 ryots from one end of the district to 
the other and there was hardly a planter whose ryots had not 
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come to us in their hundreds and had not acquainted us with 
the minutest details of their grievances.” 1 

Biased reports of Champaran officers, and protest of the planters: 

The Government officers at Champaran sent biased re¬ 
ports to their authorities about Mahatma Gandhi’s enquiry, 
? n . "inters represented to the Government for stopping 
it. Mr. H. E. Cox, Secretary, Bihar Planters’ Association, 
wrote to L. F. Morshead, Commissioner of Tirhut, on the 
28th April, 1917:— 

“I have been directed by the members of the Behar 
i lanters Association, resident in Champaran, to protest most 
strongly against Mr. Gandhi being allowed to tour the dis¬ 
tinct at the present time with the ostensible object of making 
enquiries into the relations existing between landlords and 
tenants. 

Although ostensibly an enquiry, this mission of Mr. 
Gandhi’s is developing into an agitation to stir up the ryots 
and agricultural labourers against planters and landlords. 
Its effect is to revive the ill-feeling originally roused at the 
commencement of settlement operations by certain interested 
persons and subordinate officials of that department. 

1. here are many indications that this movement has been 
carefully prepared before Mr. Gandhi’s arrival, and that it 
is part ol some far larger political movement than the redress 
of the alleged grievance of those ryots in Champaran which 
are already being made the subject of enquiry by the settle¬ 
ment officers.' He wrote to the Commissioner again on 
the 30th April, 1917;— 

Mr. Gandhi is making an exhaustive enquiry and is 
accumulating a great deal of evidence. Mr. Gandhi’s object 
h to place the situation as disclosed by the evidence before 
Government and to request Government to apply remedial 
measures at once. The view of the planters is that the en¬ 
quiry is irresponsible. 


1. Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, pp. 11-12. 
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_ . .blems:—The problems are mainly economic. The syfc 
tem under which the planters carry on their business is vital 
to their existence. 

(1) Labour. The planters claim to have a call on labour 
in villages leased to them. The rates of labour are fixed by 
them. Labourers must work at these rates. Mr. Gandhi 
raises a question on the voluntary character of labour. 

(2) Cart Suttas. The rates are, as contended by Mr. 
Gandhi, so bad economically that their voluntariness is open 
to question. 

Every factory claims the control of labour and carts in 
its own dehat. 

(3) System of growing crops. Bound up with the tin- 
kathia system is the alleged method of enforcing cultivation 
and of securing control in general, e.g. deputation of peons, 
attacking crops on the threshing floors, fines, etc. 

Already an outhouse of Olha concern has been burnt 
down; the office of the manager of Dhokarha factory has met 
the same fate; the police officer of Mainatano has been as¬ 
saulted in village Khambhia; and the villagers of Manjharia 
under Tikri (or Pakri) factory assaulted the peons sent by the 
manager. Mr. Gandhi has no direct hand in all these; but 
his presence has indirectly encouraged the people to commit 
these acts. 

One of the volunteers told me that such a scene had never been pro¬ 
bably witnessed in India for half a century. 

What is the golden mean then ? 

The appointment of a Commission is the only way out of the dif¬ 
ficult situation .” 

Representation of the European Defence Association and interview of 
Mahatma Gandhi with Air. Maude: 

The European Defence Association in Calcutta was in¬ 
duced by its Muzaffarpur branch to submit a representation 
to the Government of India for stopping Mahatma Gandhi’s 
inquiry. In this situation the Chief Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar sent a telegram to Mahatma Gandhi on the 
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g^tli May, 1917, intimating to him* that Hon’ble Mr. W. 
Maude, member and Vice President of the Executive 
Council, would be at Patna on the 10th May and requesting 
him to meet him there. 

Mahatma Gandhi left Bettiah on the 9th May for Patna 
and stopped there at the residence of Shri Mazharul Haque. 
Mr. Maude had interviews on the 9th May with Mr. Hey- 
cock, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Whitty. His meeting with Mahatma 
Gandhi took place on the 10th May, and he insisted be¬ 
fore Mahatma Gandhi that his pleader assistants should be 
removed from Champaran. Mahatma Gandhi assured him 
that his co-workers were not anti-Government and would not 
cause any trouble and that he could not agree to their removal. 
Pie, however, expressed his willingness" to submit a report 
about his enquiry as soon as possible. The enquiry, he also 
held, could not be stopped though its method might be 
changed. 

Report of Mahatma Gandhi to the Chief Secretary: 

On the 11th May, Mahatma Gandhi went back to Bettiah 
and on the IJtli May he sent from there the following report 
to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa:— 

“In accordance with the suggestion made by Hon’ble 
Mr. Maude I beg to submit herewith the preliminary con¬ 
clusions which I have arrived at as a result of the inquiry 
being made by me into the agrarian condition of the ryots 
of Champaran. 

At the outset I would like to state that it was not possible 
for me to give the assurance which Mr. Maude would have 
liked me to have given viz., that the Vakeel friends who have 
been assisting me would be withdrawn. I must confess that 
this request has hurt me deeply. It has been made ever 
since my arrival here. I have been told, i.e., after the with¬ 
drawal of the order of removal from the District, that my 
presence was harmless enough and that my bonafides were 
unquestioned, but that the presence of the Vakeel friends was 
likely to create ‘a dangerous situation.’ I venture to submit 
that if I may be trusted to conduct myself decorously I may 
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the same type as my 
the association in the 
difficult task before me, of these able, earnest and honour¬ 
able men. It seems to me that for me to abandon them is 
to abandon my work. It must be a point of honour with 
me not to dispense with their help until anything unworthy 
is proved against them to my satisfaction. I do not share 
the fear that either my presence or that of my friends can 
create c a dangerous situation’. The danger, if any exists, 
must live in the causes that have brought about strained 
relations between the planters and the raiyats. And if the 
causes were removed, there never need be any fear of a 
‘dangerous situation’ arising in Ghamparan so far as the 
raiyats are concerned. 

Coming to the immediate purpose of this representa¬ 
tion I beg to state that nearly four thousand raiyats have 
been examined and their statements taken after careful cross- 
examination. Several villages have been visited and many 
judgments of courts studied. And the inquiry is m my 
opinion capable of sustaining the following conclusions. 

Factories or concerns in the District of Ghamparan may 
be divided into two classes:— 

(1) Those that have never had indigo plantation and 
(2) those that have. 

(1) The concerns which have never grown indigo have 
exacted abwabs known by various local names equal in amount 
at least to the rent paid by the raiyats. This exaction, al¬ 
though it has been held to be illegal, has not altogether 
stopped. 

(2) The indigo-growing factories have grown indigo 
either under the tinkathia system or khuski. The former has 
been most prevalent and has caused the greatest hardship. 
The type has varied with the progress of time. Starting with 
indigo it has taken in its sweep all kinds of crops. It may 
now be defined as an obligation presumed to attach to the 
ruiyafs holding whereby the raiyal has to grow a crop on 

of the holding at the will of the landlord for a stated considera¬ 
tion. There appears to be no legal warrant for it. The 
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ually trusted to choose helpers of 
self. I consider it a privilege to have 
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yitiyals have always fought against it and have only yiel 
to force. They have not received adequate consideration lor 
the services. When, however, owing to the introduction of 
synthetic indigo the price of the local product fell, the planters 
desired to cancel the indigo sattas. T. hey, therefore, devisca 
a means of saddling the losses upon the raiyats. in. lease¬ 
hold lands they made the raiyats pay tawan, i.e. damages to 
the extent of Rs. 100/- per bigha in consideration of their 
waiving their right to indigo cultivation. I his, the raiyats 
claim, was done under coercion. Where the raiyats could 
not find cash, hand-notes and mortagage bonds were made 
for payment in instalments bearing interest at 12 per cent 
per annum. In these, the balance due has not been describ¬ 
ed as tawan , i.e., damages, but it has been fictitiously treated 
as an advance to the raiyat for some purpose of his own. 

In mokarrari land the damages have taken the shape of 
sharahbeshi sattas meaning enchancement of rent in lieu or. 
indigo cultivation. The enhancement according to the sui- 
vey report has in the case of 5,955 tenancies amounted to 
Rs. 31,062, the pre-enhancement figure being Rs. 53,865. The 
total number of tenancies affected is much larger, ihe 
raiyats claim that these sattas were taken from them under 
coercion. It is inconceivable that the raiyats would agree 
to an enormous perpetual increase in their rents against freedom 
from liability to grow indigo for a temporary period, which 
freedom they were strenuously fighting to secure and hourly 
expecting. 

Where tawan has not been exacted, the factories have 
forced the raiyats to grow oats, sugarcane, or such other crops 
under the tinkatftia system. 

Under the tinkathia system the raiyat has been obliged 
to give his best land for the landlord's crops; in some cases 
the"land in front of his house has been so used; he has been 
obliged to give his best time and energy also to it so that very 
little time "has been left to him for growing his own crops— 
his means of livelihood. 

Cart-hire sattas have been forcibly taken from the raiyats 
for supplying carts to the factories on hire insufficient even 
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fmeoybr the actual outlay. Inadequate wages have been 
panf to the raiyats whose labour has been impressed and even 
boys of tender age have been made to work against their 


will. 


Ploughs of the raiyats have been impressed and detained 
by the factories for days together for ploughing factory lands 
for a trifling consideration and at a time when they have 
required them for cultivating their own lands. 

Dasturi has been taken by the notoriously ill-paid fac¬ 
tory amlas out of the wages received by the labourers often 
amounting to a fifth of their daily wage, and also out of the 
hire paid for carts and ploughs. 

In some villages the Ghamars have been forced to give 
up to the factories the hides of dead cattle belonging to the 
raiyats. Against the carcasses, the Ghamars used to supply 
the raiyats with shoes and leather straps for ploughs and their 
women used to render services to the latter’s families at 
child birth. Now they have ceased to render these valuable 
services. Some factories have for the collection of such 
hides opened hides godowns. 

Illegal fines, often of heavy amounts, have been imposed 
by the factories upon raiyats who have proved unbending. 

Among the other (according to the evidence before me) 
methods adopted to bend the rayats to their will, the planters 
have impounded the raiyats ’ cattle, posted peons on their houses, 
withdrawn from them barbers’, dhobis’, carpenters’ and 
smiths’ services, have prevented the use of village wells and 
pasture lands by ploughing up the pathways and lands just 
in front of or behind their homesteads, have brought or pro¬ 
moted civil suits, or criminal complaints against them, and 
resorted to actual physical force and wrongful confinements. 
The planters have successfully used the institutions of the 
country to enforce their will against the raiyats and have not 
hesistated to supplement them by taking the law in their 
own hands. The result has been that the raiyats have shown 
an abject helplessness, such as I have not witnessed in any part 
of India where I have travelled. 
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They are members of District Boards and assessors under 
the Chaukidari Act and keepers of pounds. Their position 
as such has been felt by the raiyats. The roads which the 
latter pay for at the rate of half an anna per rupee of rent 
paid by them are hardly available to them. Their carts and 
bullocks which perhaps most need the roads are rarely al¬ 
lowed to make use of them. That this is not peculiar to 
Champaran does not in any way mitigate the grievance. 

I am aware that there are concerns which form excep¬ 
tions to the rule laid down but as a general charge the state¬ 
ments made above are capable of proof. 

I am aware, too, that there are some Indian Zamindars 
who are open to the charges made above. Relief is sought 
for in their cases as in those of the planters. Whilst there 
can be no doubt that the latter have inherited a vicious sys¬ 
tem, they with their trained minds and superior position have 
reduced it to an exact science, so that the raiyats would not 
only have been unable to raise their heads above water but 
would have sunk deeper still had not the Government granted 
some protection. But the protection has been meagre and 
provokingly slow and has often come too late to be appreciated 
by the raiyats. 

It is true that the Government await the Settlement Offi¬ 
cer’s report on some of the matters covered by this represen¬ 
tation. It is submitted that when the raiyats are groaning 
under the weight of oppression, such as I have described 
above, an inquiry by the Settlement Officer is a cumbersome 
method. With him the grievances mentioned herein are 
but an item in an extensive settlement operation. Nor does 
his inquiry \cover all the points, raised above. Moreover 
grievances have been set forth herein which" are not likely to 
be disputed. And they are so serious as to require imme¬ 
diate relief. 

That Taivan and Sharahbeshi sattas and abwabs have been 
exacted cannot be questioned. I hope it will not be argued 
that the raiyats can be fully protected as to these by recourse 
to law. It is submitted that where there is wholesale exaction 
courts are not sufficient protection for the raiyats and the 
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<i§a^istrative protection of the Sircar as the supreme land 
dord'is an absolute necessity. 

The wrongs are twofold. There are wrongs which are 
accomplished facts and wrongs which continue. The continu¬ 
ing wrongs need to be stopped at once and a small inquiry 
may be made as to past wrongs, such as damages and abwabs 
already taken and sharahbeshi payments already made. The 
raiyms should he told by proclamation and notices distributed 
broad-cast among them that they are not only not bound to 
pay abwabs, tawan, and sharahbeshi charges but that they 
ought not to pay them, that the Sircar will protect them if 
any attempt is made to enforce payment thereof. They 
should further be informed that they are not bound to render 
any personal service to their landlords and they are free to 
sell their services wherever they choose and that they are not 
bound to grow indigo, sugarcane or any other crop unless 
they wish to do so and unless it is profitable for them. Then 
Bettiah Raj leases given to the factories should not be renew¬ 
ed until the wrongs are remedied and should, when renewed, 
properly safeguard the raiyats' rights. 

As to dasturi, it is clear that better paid and educated 
men should substitute the present holders of responsible 
offices and that no countenance should be given to the diminu¬ 
tion in raiyats' wages by illegal exaction of dasturi. I feel 
sure that the planters are quite capable of dealing with the 
evil although it is in their language 'as old as the Himalayas.’ 

The raiyats being secured in their freedom, it would be 
no longer necessary to investigate the question of the inade¬ 
quacy or otherwise of the consideration in the indigo sattas 
and cart-hire sattas and the wages. The raiyats by common 
agreement should Be advised to finish indigo or other crops 
for the current year. But thenceforth whether it is indigo 
or any crop, it should be only under a system of absolute 
freewill. 

It will be observed that I have burdened this statement 
with as little argument as possible. But if it is the desire of 
the Government that I shoidd prove any of my conclusions I 
shall be pleased to tender the proofs on which they are based. 

i5 
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In conclusion I would like to state that I have no d 
to hurt the planters’ feelings. I have received every courtesy 
from them. Believing as I do that the raiyats are labouring 
under a grievous wrong from which they ought to be freed 
immediately, I have dealt, as calmly as is possible for me to 
do so, with the system which the planters are working. I 
have entered upon my mission in the hope that they as Eng¬ 
lishmen born to enjoy the fullest personal liberty and freedom 
will not fail to rise to their status and will not be grudging 
the raiyats the same measure of liberty and freedom. 

I am sending copies to the Commissioner of the Tirhtit 
Division, the Collector of Champaran, the Subdivisional 
Officer of Betti ah, the Manager of the Bettiah Raj, the Secre¬ 
taries respectively of the Bihar Planters’ Association and the 
District Planters’ Association. I am circulating them also 
among those leaders of public opinion in the country who 
have kept themselves in touch with the work being done by 
my colleagues and myself. The copies are being marked 
‘not for publication,’ as there is no desire to invite a public 
discussion of the question unless it becomes absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

I need hardly give the assurance that I am at the disposal 
of the Government whenever my presence may be required.” 

Report of Mr. Lewis: 

On the receipt of Mahatma Gandhi’s report of the 13th 
May, the Governor asked the District and Subdivisional 
Officers, the Settlement Officer and the Planters to submit 
their own reports before the 30th June, 1917. Mr. W. H. 
Lewis wrote to the District Magistrate of Motihari on 1st 
June, 1917: — 

“As desired by you I have the honour to submit the fol¬ 
lowing report on Mr. Gandhi’s letter of 13th May addressed 
to Chief Secretary. 

Mr. Gandhi draws a correct distinction between Zamin- 
dari and the indigo concerns. 'The Zatninclari thikadaris lie 
to the north of the Subdivision. In thos,e which are held , 
under Bettiah Estate, levy of abwabs has now ceased. The 
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in question arc Madhiibani, Chauterwa, (Chau 
tarwal), Narainpur, Laurea and Chainpatia concerns. 
Throughout that strip of the subdivision in the Terai country 
which lies roughly to the North of the Bagah Shikarpur Ry. 
line, salami and abwabs are taken with as great freedom as 
ever. The superior landlord over the greater part of 
this area is the Ramnagar Estate, European thikadaris held 
under this Estate being the Belwa and Bhasurari concerns. 

The various aspects of this salami were discussed by me 
in two reports submitted on Feb. 1st and Feb. 26th of this 
year. Those reports were the result of a widespread and 
organised movement on the part oi the raiyats to release 
themselves from the additional charge of Rs. 3/- per big ha 
which is the usual average for the salami. Mr. Gandhi is cor¬ 
rect in observing that this salami continues in spite of its having 
been held illegal by Government Officers. 

The salami is levied with the stereotyped regularity of rent. 
The stoppage of abwab in the Bettiah Estate hit the thika- 
dars hard, and spelt ruin for some at least of them. It is not 
therefore difficult to understand why these concerns (outside 
Bettiah Raj) have not relinquished their claims to salami. 

Turning to indigo concerns, khuski system has led to no 
complaints before me. The real problem of indigo in Gham- 
paran is tinkathia system, which is spread over the whole 
district so much so that even in non-indigo areas the cash 
salami is known as tinkathia. 

The raiyat regards tinkathia cultivation as a payment in 
land and labour to the factory. Labour is of two kinds: 
that given by the cultivator or girhast and that given by hired 
labourers. 

Under the tinkathia system, tenant is placed under the 
direction of the Factory servants for cultivation of the crop.’ 

A detailed but biased report supporting the planters on 
the whole was sent by Mr. J. A. Sweeny, Settlement Officer, 
North Bihar, to the District Magistrate, Champaran, on the 
2nd July 1917. 1 


1. Vide Appendix. 
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After Mahatma Gandhi’s return from Patna, the metB 
ot recording statements of the tenants had been changed, that 
is, henceforth instead of taking full statements only pieces of 
statements began to be recorded according to the heads of 
the grievances prepared on the basis of previous statements. 
Mahatma Gandhi was carrying on his work peacefully and 
used to send regular information about it to the Government, 
the prominent publicmen of the province and the press, though 
he had particular instructions to them not to publish any 
report and to avoid all kinds of agitation. He also consulted 
the planters and frankly communicated his views to them. 
But the planters left no stone unturned to hamper his work 
and to slander him as well as his assistants. 

False rumours : 

Some of the planters concocted stories of disturbance, alleged 
to have been caused by the tenants, and utilised interested 
organs of the press to give publicity to these. On the 11th May, 
1917, an inspired telegram of the Associated Press reported 
that a portion of the Olaha factory had been burnt as a result of 
wilful incendiarism on the part of the tenants. About this 
message Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Mr. Heycock on the 
14th May, 1917: “I beg to refer you to the enclosed. All 
kinds ot rumour have come before me. Pressure is being 
put upon me to make a statement. But I do not want to make 
any unauthorised statement. Will you kindly let me know 
for purpose of publication the damage caused by the fire, the 
nature of the outwork burnt, whether it was inhabited or 
otherwise protected and whether any connection has been 
shown between my presence in Champaran and the fire? I 
am sending a special messenger who will await answer.” 
In reply Mr. Heycock stated on the 18th May; “Your letter 
of the 14th May, 1917. I am able to give you the following 
information: Olaha factory is an outwork of the Tarkaulia 
concern. The buildings burnt down were the engine room, 
press house and cake house. The value of the building has 
been roughly estimated at Rs. 20,000/- but this is only a 
rough estimate. No manager or assistant manager is in 
residence at the outwork. There are, however, factory 
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- ;nts to look after the buildings. The outwork is situated 
about 20 miles southeast of Motihari. 

The fact that the buildings were burnt down shortly 
after you came to the district and that your visit, of enquiry 
has caused considerable excitement etc. may possibly account 
for the rumours of all kinds which you say have come before 
you.” 

Further protest from the Press: 

Some papers rightly pointed out the unsoundness of the 
selfish efforts on the part of the European Defence Associa¬ 
tion and the indigo planters to prevent enquiry by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 1 The Dainik Bharat Mitra of Calcutta wrote on the 
13th May, 1917: “Obstacle has begun to be interposed, as 
we expected, in the way of Mr. Gandhi’s mission in Cham¬ 
paran by the local white indigo planters- .... .the Euro¬ 

pean Defence Association has unduly poked its nose into this 
matter. It was not proper for it to aggravate the (bitterness 

of the) quarrel.What was discussed between Mr. 

Gandhi and the Hon’ble Mr. Maude is not known. But it 
is a matter of satisfaction that Ganclhiji will not postpone his 
enquiry.” The Hindi Bangavasi of Calcutta also remarked 
on the 14th May, 1917: “Wc see that the indigo planters have 
been very much exasperated at Mr. Gandhi’s enquiry and 
it is therefore that they undertook this measure to prevent 
Mr. Gandhi from continuing it. But nothing came out ot 

their efforts. The entire country is anxious to know the 

results of Mr. Gandhi’s mission.” The Mithila Mihir of Dar- 
bhanga mentioned in its issue of the 19th May, 1917, that 
the indigo planters of Champaran “have not been at ease 
since Mr. Gandhi has gone there to make an enquiry into 

the relations between them and the raiyats. They do not 

like that the least hindrance should be offered to stand 
before their undisputed sway and despotic orders. It is 
therefore that they are making efforts to put diverse obstacles 
in the way of Mr. Gandhi.” 

1. The Pataliputra published on the 12th May, 1917, a poem contribut¬ 
ed by Shri Baldeo Agrahari in which he invoked the aid of Gandhiji to 
save the ryots of Champaran from the oppressions of the indigo planters. 
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As has been already noted, the indigo planters and tk?nr 
supporters even went to the extent of wrongly attributing a 
case of incendiarism in the Olaha factory to the ‘excitement” 
caused by Gandhiji’s presence in Champaran. The. Amrita 
Bazar Patnka , the Calcutta Samachar (21st May, 1917) the 
Hmdt Beharee (20th May, 1917) and the Mithila Mihir (19th 
May, 1917) expressed strong resentment against this false 
rumour. The Mithila Mihir observed: “Those who are 
acquainted with his (Gandhiji’s) temper, nature and con¬ 
stitutional methods of doing things will never believe in the 
i umom. An unconstitutional work like this is never possible 
at the hands of a man who is a devout apostle of only Passive 
Resistance.. ....... I he more are the obstacles thrown in 

the course of his mission the more excited and eager will the 
public become and hence the only thing that is reasonable 
on the occasion is that his work should be allowed to continue 
peacefully.” Even the Express (20th May, 1917) questioned 
the veracity of the planters’ report mentioned above. 

False plea of a Planter exposed : 

Some of the planters tried to shield themselves by falsely 
pleading that their tenants were happy and contented. Mr. 
A. K. Holttum, the Manager of the Dhokraha factory, situated 
at a short distance from Bettiah, tried to play such a game, 
though lie had screwed money out of the peasants by huge 
enhancement of rent of some zerait lands settled by him. He 
requested Mahatma Gandhi to visit his factory to satisfy 
himself. Mahatma Gandhi posted himself with materials 
about the conditions of these factories from relevant docu¬ 
mentary evidence, already collected, before he started from 
Bettiah for Dhokraha on foot (though they had a conveyance) 
at 4 A.M. on the 16th May, 1917, accompanied by Shri 
Rajendra Prasad and Professor Kripalani, who had been 
removed from the staff of the MuzafFarpur College and had 
placed himself under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
for his work at Champaran. They reached Sarisawa bazar, 
situated about eight miles from Bettiah, at about 8 A.M. 
On the way a number of tenants spoke to Mahatma Gandhi 
that the Saheb (planter) had managed to collect some tenants, 
who would praise him by suppressing truth. They reported 
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hi also their complaints against the planter which there 
dre already on record. Mahatma Gandhi questioned them, 
“If that is so why should not you also say what you have to 
say? Is it because you are afraid of the Saheb? If what 
you have told me is true, have you not the courage to repeat 
it in the presence of the Saheb?” They replied in one voice 
that they would speak the truth without any fear before the 
Saheb. There is no doubt that the planter had “stage- 
managed a show and collected a number of his men coached 
to say that they were perfectly contented and happy, that 
it was all milk and honey around them, and that the Saheb 
was the very paragon of vitrue.” 1 2 But he was soon paid 
back in his own coin for his deliberately manufactured lies. 
When Mahatma Gandhi and his party reached the Dhokraha 
factory there were 400 to 500 tenants whom he met in an 
orchard. Mr. Holttum also was present, and soon Mr. 
Lewis reached there in his car. In his eagerness to prove 
his innocence, Mr. Holttum requested Mahatma Gandhi 
to listen to the statement of an old tenant of about eighty 
years, whom he described as the most respected tenant in 
that locality. Mahatma Gandhi asked him, “Have you 
any trouble with the factory?” lake an obedient tutored 
witness he replied, “No, Sir ! All the people are perfectly 
happy under the factory and they get all kinds of advantage 
from it.” He further said that the people had voluntarily 
accepted settlement of zerait lands. 3 At this the vast body 
of the tenants present there exclaimed, “This man is a traitor, 
he is a partisan of the factory: the saheb had tutored him.” 
Turning to that man they cursed him by. saying, “Why are 
you in this old age adding to the burden of your sin by your 
falsehoods. Your time is now really up; remember God at 
least now and speak the truth.” About fifteen more tenants 
spoke in the same vein as the old man. But the rest repudi¬ 
ated those statements and fearlessly asserted their point of 
view. One old man accused the planter of all kinds of 
oppressions and even charged the Subdivisional Magistrate, 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar , p. 13. 

2. Rajendra Prasad’s Salyagrahain Champaran, p. 145. 
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r. Lewis, present there, with partiality and with apathy to his 
just complaints. Turning towards Mahatma Gandhi, he 
said that “all topi wallahs, meaning people wearing hats 
were one and there was no justice to be expected from them.” 1 ’ 
Mahatma Gandhi’s presence in Ghamparan had produced 
a magical effect on the tenants there. Hitherto disgraced, 
oppressed and obsessed with fear, they had become bold and 
fearless. This was indeed a great change. “We saw,” 
writes Dr. Rajendra Prasad, “fearlessness among ryots at 
its best.” 2 

Mahatma Gandhi communicated to the assembled tenants 
the information supplied to him by the Manager of the factory 
that they had accepted himda lands willingly and that if they 
did not want zerait land they could surrender it. Immediate¬ 
ly on hearing this, the tenants expressed loudly in one voice, 
“We surrender the zerait lands, we do not want them, let the 
saheb cultivate what he can on them, we have no objection.” 
Greatly perturbed at this, Mr. Holttum indignantly exclaimed, 
“If they do not like this I will make them grow indigo.” 
With a smile Mahatma Gandhi remarked, “Just a minute 
ago you had said that hunda settlement had no connection 
whatsoever with indigo and that by cultivating the zerait 
lands you would be able to make more profit than you were 
now getting. In these circumstances it is a matter of both 
profit and good name to you if you take back these lands and 
release the tenants from what they evidently consider to be 
a burden.” “After all I have also to live,” replied Mr. 
Holttum. After the departure of Mr. Holttum and the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate, Mahatma Gandhi asked his assistants 
to note down the names of those tenants, who were willing to 

1. Dr. Rajendra Piasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p.14. Compare a 
statement from Lai Behari Dey’s Bengal Peasant Life: “All Topiwalas 
(hat-men, that is, Europeans) are brothers to each other. The magistrate 
and the judge will always decide in favour of their white-skinned brother.” 
In Dey’s Bengal Peasant Life we get an idea of the feelings of the Bengal 
peasants against the oppressions of the indigo planters. The first edition of 
this book was published in 1874 under the title ‘Govinda Samanta.’ After¬ 
wards it has passed through several editions under its new title. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p.14. 
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^^surdkftder their hunda lands. This work continued for some 
hours, and Mahatma Gandhi returned to Betti ah with his 
party at 9 P. M. in the carriage of Mr. Holttum offered by 
him. 

Dhokraha and Loheria were two adjoining factories of 
the same proprietor and under the same management. 
Within two days about five hundred tenants came from these 
two factories to Bettiah and surrendered their hunda lands even 
when there standing crops on these, which shows how eager 
they were to get rid of these settlements. 

Consternation in the interested circles; letter of Mahatma Gandhi to 
Mr. Hey cock: 

The arrival of growing number of tenants to make their 
statements produced a consternation in the interested circles, 
“increased the planters’ wrath, and they moved heaven and 
earth to counteract” 1 the enquiry. They not only demanded 
the removal of Mahatma Gandhi from Ghamparan but also 
sought to prevent the tenants from coming to Mahatma 
Gandhi. They were simply living in their own paradise 
by trying to arrest the enthusiasm and new spirit of the local 
tenants, born under the influence of the honest convictions, 
unshakable faith and unflinching determination of a hero 
devoted heart and soul to the true service of men in distress. 
Mahatma Gandhi continued to receive batches of tenants 
and to record their statements. In vindication of a just 
cause, he wrote a letter to Mr. Heycock, on the 20th May, 1917. 
It is a very striking document illustrating his noble ideals and 
principles of work. Along with it he sent also the statements 
of the tenants of Dhokraha and Belwa factories. The letter 
was to the following effect:— 

“I have hitherto refrained from bringing to your notice 
statements, which have continued to stream in, to the effect, 
that the raiyats are being prevented from coming in to me 
and that those who have come in have been subjected to all 
kinds of pin-pricks by the K'othi Amlas and in some cases by 
the managers themselves. I have discounted some of the 


1- Autobiography of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 518. 
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tatements. I have taken down a few. But if what I have 
heard about the doings of the Belwa and the Dhokraha 
concerns is true, it is calculated to end on one side at least 
the friendly spirit in which the inquiry has hitherto been 
carried on. I am most anxious to continue and to increase 
the friendly spirit. I am straining every nerve, so far as in 
me lies, to so conduct my mission that nothing but good-will 
should be left behind, when its labours are finished. I send 
you the statements taken regarding the Belwa and the Dhokh- 
araha concerns. If the statements are true, they do not 
reflect any credit upon the concerns in question. I enclose, 
too, my letter to Mr. Holttum which was written before 1 
heard of the fire and which was despatched before I took the 
statements of the Dhokaraha men last evening after 6-30 P.M. 

I can understand and even appreciate the feelings which 
are bound to fill those who arc called upon to contemplate the 
prospect of having to forego huge incomes which they have 
hitherto been in the habit, for a long time, of receiving from 
their raiyats. One cannot, therefore, mind any legitimate 
effort on their part to hold on to what they have considered 
as their rights. But what is reported to have happened at 
the Belwa and Dhokaraha Dehats does not in my opinion fall 
under such a category. 

It is a known fact that the desire of the planters generally 
is, that my friends and I should not carry on our work. I 
can only say that nothing but physical force from the Govern¬ 
ment or an absolute guarantee that the admitted or provable 
wrongs of the raiyats are to stop forever, can possibly remove 
us from the District. What I have seen of the condition of 
the raiyats is sufficient to convince me that if we withdrew 
at this stage, we would stand condemned before man and 
God and what is most important of all we would never be 
able to forgive ourselves. 

But the mission is totally of peace. I cannot too often 
give the assurance that I bear no ill will against the planters. 
I have been told that it is true of myself but that my friends 
are fired with an anti-English feeling and that for them this 
is an anti-English movement. I can only say that I do not 
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body of men who have less of that feeling than my 

„ _ I was not prepared for this pleasant revelation. 

I was prepared for some degree of illwill. I would have held 
it excusable. I do not know that I have not been guilty of 
it myself under circumstances which have appeared to. me 
most provoking. But if I found that any of my associates 
were, in the conduct of this mission, actuated by any illwill 
at all, I should disassociate myself entirely from them and 
insist upon their leaving the mission. At the same time the 
determination to secure freedom for the raiyats from the yoke 
that is wearing them down is inflexible. 

Cannot the Government secure that freedom? This is 
a natural exclamation. My answer is that they cannot in 
cases like this, without such assistance as is afforded tp them 
by my mission. The Government machinery is designedly 
slow. It moves, must move along the line of least resistance. 
Reformers like myself, who have no other axe to grind but 
that of reform they are handling for the time being, specialise 
and create a force which the Government must reckon with. 
Reformers may go wrong by being overzealous, indiscreet, 
or indolent and ignorant. The' Government may go wrong 
by being impatient of them or overconfident of their ability 
to do without them. I hope, in this case, neither catastrophe 
will take place and the grievances, which I have already 
submitted and which are mostly admitted, will be effectively 
redressed. Then the planters will have no cause to fear or 
suspect the mission of which I have the honour to be in charge 
and they will gladly accept the assistance of volunteers who 
will carry on the work of education and sanitation among 
the villagers and act as links between them and the raiyats. 

Pray, excuse the length of this letter as also its argument- 
tative character. I could not avoid it, if I was to place my 
true position before you. In bringing the two matters which 
have necessitated this communication, I have no desire to 
seek legal relief. But I ask you to use such administrative 
influence as you can to preserve friendly spirit which has 
hitherto prevailed between the Kothis and my friends and 
myself. 
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I do not wish to suggest that the Kothis, in question, are 
responsible for the fires. That is the suspicion of some of 
the raiyats. I have talked to hundreds of them about the two 
fires. They say that the raiyats are not responsible for them 
but they have no connection with the mission. T readily 
accept this repudiation because we are incessantly telling the 
raiyats that this is not a mission of violence or reprisals and 
that any such thing on their part can only delay relief. But 
if the Kotfds may not be held responsible for them they may 
not seek to establish a connection between them and the 
mission. Fires have taken place before now and, mission or 
no mission, they will take place forever. Neither party may 
blame the other without the clearest possible proofs. 

There is talk too about the lives of the planters being in 
clanger. Surely this cannot be serious talk. Any way, the 
mission cannot render them less safe than are. The character 
of the mission is wholly against any such activity. It is de¬ 
signed to seek relief by self-suffering, never by doing violence 
to the supposed or real wrong-doers. And this lesson has 
been inculacated among the raiyats in season and out of 
season. 

Lastly, there is, I fear, ample proof of intimidation such 
as is described in the statements hereto attached. Intimida¬ 
tion can only mean more trouble all round without meaning 
the slightest relief to the planters in the shape of retention 
of the present system. 

I seek such help as you can vouchsafe in the circumstances 
I have ventured to place before you. 

I am sending a copy to Mr. Lewis.” 

Again, on the 25th May, Mahatma Gandhi brought to 
the notice of Mr. Heycock what he had heard about the 
oppressive conduct of Mr. H. S. Irwin, Chief of the Motihari 
factory, in the following letter written from Motihari:— 

“I have just now before me men from Ramsingh 
Chhatauni who tell me that they were beaten by Mr. Irwin 
on Sunday night. They say there are men too who saw an 
assault committed on a third man and themselves by 
factorymen. 
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other man tells me that over 50 bighas of their own 
were taken away from them by the Kothi in exchange 
for some other land for which they did not then care and do 
not now care. 

If these statements are true, they are serious. As there 
appears to be some tension, I want as far as is possible -to 
avoid for a little time having to go to the dehats. But I feel, 
however, that I should visit Chhatauni this evening. And 
I shall leave here at 5-30 P.M. precisely unless you desire me 
to adopt any other course.” 

He wrote to Mr. H. S. Irwin from Bettiah on 28th May, 
1917:— 

‘‘Owing to certain statements made by your raiyals of 
Tola Gujpura Ramsingh Chhatauni, I paid on Friday last 
a surprise visit to the Tola at about 8 P.M. 

I met over fifty villagers and they pointed out to me a 
piece of land said to be 51 bighas in extent which (they said) 
had been recently converted by you into zirail. 1'hey said 
that in most cases they were given an equivalent in extent but 
not in quality. They pointed out the village pasturage 
bordering the converted girait which (they said) had now 
become practically inaccessible owing to the fear of their 
cattle being impounded. They showed me also the only 
way (according to their statement) leading to the cattle 
pound and said that they could not for the same fear use it 
as it passed by the zirail. The men bitterly complained that 
the dispossession which they hold was forcible, had caused 
them a great loss. They stated that at the time of the conver¬ 
sion they were made to put their thumb impression to certain 
documents the contents of which they did not know and the 
copies of which they were not given. 

Hiraman Lohar who was one of the party told me that 
he was assaulted on Sunday the 2nd instant by your employees 
for having remonstrated with them on their trying to take 
his bhsa and that he was only released on the importunity of 
the villagers who intervened on his behalf. Nepali and 
Japal, nephew and son respectively of Hiraman, told me that 
as a result of the concurrence they were on their way to me. 
The cry was raised that they were going to the Thana. Your 
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en thereupon ran after them, seized them (so it is stat 
and took them to you. They added that you whipped them. 
One of them showed strong marks on his calves and on his 
back. They were sent by you to the Murghi Khana and 
were fined Rs. 10/- each. They were released at midnight 
on their promising to secure the fines in the morning. For 
these fines a guarantee was given by a Mahajan Liladhar Sah 
to your representative the next morning. 

“Jadurai of village Katha son of Mansignh Rai came to 
me at Motihari on the 26th instant and said that he held six 
bighas of land, that he had paid Rs. 75/- as Tawan in lieu of 
indigo cultivation, that for failure to supply a plough to the 
factory and to pay a fine of Rs. 10/- in default he was dis¬ 
possessed of his land and made to sign a document. He showed 
me a receipt No. 102 dated 1923 for Rs. 14-6-9. 

“I feel it but right that I should bring to your notice matters 
of the character above referred to. I should esteem it a 
favour if you would throw light on the incidents I have 
described.” 

Not to speak of the planters, the local Government officers 
too still failed to appreciate the real nature of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s work. Thus, on the 21st May, 1917, Mr. Lewis 
wrote to the Collector of Motihari: “Mr. Gandhi does not 
of course desire a disturbance; but I do not think that he does 
not intend the fear of a disturbance to move him from the 
line along which he has been travelling especially as any 
personal punishment inflicted on himself would only at¬ 
tract additional attention and serve, as he believes, essentially 
to further his cause, and he would count on the glamour of 
martyrdom to eclipse the circumstance that he had brought 
his troubles on his own head by an unreasoning persistence. 
Mr. Gandhi believes, as he says, that there is no Government 
which is not a Government of expediency and that all Govern¬ 
ment proceed on the line of least resistance. Moulding his 
theory on this theory of Governmental action, his intention 
is to put up the raiyat’s case so strongly that Government 
will be bound to act on it. He does not claim to be an im¬ 
partial investigator; he is, as he now says, the representative 
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interest that is the raiyat’s. I do not think that Mr. 

_andhi has any idea of co-operation with Government, 

success, to his mind, is to be obtained.by pressuie 

on it.” 

The Commissioner of Tirhut, who watched the Champaran. 
affairs with alertness, reported tcf Government in May, 1917 

“Mr. M. K. Candhi came here a few days ago and is 
carrying on his enquiry into the relations of the tenants and 
the planters. He is at present assisted in his work by a band 
of young and enthusiastic men who are ready to follow him 
to any extreme and who are ready to suffer any consequence. 

“The following are at present with him here:— 

1. B. Brij Kishore Prasad (Vakil, Darbhanga) 

2. B. Rajendra Prasad (Vakil, Patna High Court) 

3. Mr. Kripalani (till lately a Professor of G.B.B. College) 

4. B. Ramnavami Prasad (Vakil, Muzaffarpur). 

5. B. Anugfaha Narayan Singh (Vakil, Patna High Court) 

6. B. Bindhyabasmi Prasad (Vakil, Gorakhpur) 

“There is another office which may be called the head 
office for the present at Motihari where there are at present 
two vakils working, viz. 

1. B. Dharni Dhar (Vakil, Darbhanga) 

2. B. Shibnanclan Ray (Perhaps Vakil, Chapra) 

“B. Gorakh Prasad of Motihari is also working. 

Two persons are helping much and supplying the party 
with a lot of materials, viz, (1) Pir Muhammad who subscribes 
all the articles to the paper ‘Pralap' of Cawnpore, and who 
wrote the proscribed pamphlet “Champaran he Praja par 
Atyachar” 

(2) Raj Kumar Sukul of Setamari, a village near Chainpatia. 
History of the Movement 

“It is a known fact that the relations between the planters 
cind the tenants are strained for some time, and there is no 
denying the bitter truth that the tenants of Champaran are 
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treated. There has long been heart-burning amongst tire 
people. But matters went on smoothly until it was opened 
in the Council when it attracted the attention of the public. 
A year or so ago when there was some trouble with Raj- 
kurnar Sukul and the Manager of the Belwa concern which 
resulted in the conviction of the former for three weeks or a 
month. This fellow approached B. Brajkishore Prasad along 
with some other tenants and he look up their cause. B. Rai 
Harbans Sahay who was some time back a teacher in the 
H. E. School also joined, and so did Pir Muhammad. It 
is asserted by them that they were able to carry on their cor¬ 
respondence, in spite of the effort of the police, with B. Braj 
Kishore Prasad who approached Mr. Gandhi and introduced 
Sukul to him at the last Lucknow Congress. It is in response 
to this request that Mr. Gandhi is here. 


“When Mr. Gandhi came to Motihari people in the inter¬ 
ior did not know much about the man and had no faith in 
him. This trial made him famous and served as a sort of 
advertisement for him. And when Gandhi rufused to obey 
the notice and showed his willingness to go to the jail, people 
took him for a martyr who was ready to sacrifice anything 
for their sake. Finally came the withdrawal which was 
taken here as a triumph of Mr. Gandhi. This withdrawal 
has had a very bad effect on the sensitive minds of the thou¬ 
sands of ignorant peoples. They now openly say that the 
Collector asked pardon of Mr. Gandhi with folded hands. 

Gandhi’s work:— 

“At present from morning people begin to pour in the 
Dharamsaia where he is staying from the villages of different 
factories. The young workers go on taking the statements 
of the villagers. 

“Statements are put up before Gandhi who reads them 
carefully and makes notes therefrom. Besides this Mr. 
Gandhi daily writes 20 to 30 letters which are said to be sent 
to the leaders of India like Annie Besant, Malaviya, Srinivas 
Sastri and others. If any intricate case comes, Gandhi fixes 
a day of enquiry, and makes the enquiry. In the evening 
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accessible to all and people flock at him then to have^ 
1 arshan . Gandhi takes no one except Braj Kishore Prasad 
and to some extent Rajendra Prasad in his entire confidence. 

What Gandhi intends to to do:— 

“Gandhi wants to ameliorate the conditions of the raiyats 
at any cost. His mission is to drive away the planters from 
the Champaran District altogether, if possible, failing which 
he wants to bring about the following reforms: 

“The abolition of the Tinkathia, the abolition of forced 
labour; stopping the Bettiah Raj from leasing out its villages 
to the planters. This is a tremendous task. For the present 
he intends to make a thorough enquiry. 

“In case Government does not accede to his requests he 
intends dividing the whole district into unions, each union 
having two volunteers. He expects volunteers from several 
provinces besides Bihar. The duty of these volunteers will be 
to collect the people of their respective unions and to report any 
sort of exaction by the planters to the central Association which 
will be in Bettiah presided over by Gandhi. The Association 
will approach the planters at first to make good the loss thus 
caused by the exaction; but when they decline, passive re¬ 
sistance which is said to have been successful in South Africa 
will begin in full force. 

“Mr. Gandhi told me that the conditions of the raiyats 
here are much worse than those of coolies of South Africa 
except in this that the raiyats of Champaran are free with- 
regard to their marriage whereas the coolies of South Africa 
were not. Till now subscriptions of the amount of 2,000 
rupees have been received from six persons, and something 
more anonymously from others. 

Gandhi’s influence:— 

“More than one tenant told me that Gandhi is the second 
God for Champaran. Another compared him with Ram- 
chandra who had come to rescue them from the planter rakshas. 

I apprehend a serous breach of the peace. 

Already an outwork of Olaha concern has been burnt 
down, the office of the Manager of Dhokhraha factory has 

16 
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et the same fate; the police officer of Mainatand has been 
assaulted in village Khanibhia, and the villagers of Manjharia 
under Sakri factory assaulted the peons sent by the manager. 
Mr. Gandhi has no direct hand in all these, but his presence 
has indirectly encouraged the people to commit these acts.” 

* * 9 $ 

Biased attitude of the European Defence Association and the Anglo- 
Indian Press against Mahatma Gandhi's enquiry: 

The planters continued to receive enthusiastic support 
from the European Defence Association and the Anglo-Indian 
Press. In May, 1917, both urged for the appointment of a 
commission to look into the matter. The chief Anglo-Indian 
paper in Northern India, the Pioneer, wrote on the 15th 
May, “It appears to us that the Government of Bihar would 
do well forthwith to appoint a Commission to investigate 
the differences which exist between the planters and the ryots 
in the Indigo Districts. It is difficult to see what good can 
come of Mr. Gandhi’s investigation. But an inquiry con¬ 
ducted with strict impartiality by a Commission containing 
possibly a non-official element would give both sides a fair 
opportunity of stating their cases and ought to result in a 
lasting peace.” On the 31st May, 1917, the following resolu¬ 
tions were passed by the Muzaffarpur branch of the European 
Defence Association:— 

“1. That the presence of Mr. Gandhi in his self-imposed 
mission has been accompanied by unrest and crime. 

2. That his continued presence there is likely to be di¬ 
sastrous to the welfare of the Europeans in Champaran and 
the peace of the District. 

3. That they request the European Central Association 
in Calcutta to press on the Government the absolute neces¬ 
sity, if they wish to maintain law and order in Champaran 
District, to have Mr. Gandhi and his assistants removed from 
there at once and.also that there is great fear of lawlessness, 
spreading to the neighbouring Districts.” 

Already on the 29th May, 1917, Mahatma Gandhi had 
received a communication from the Government at Ranchi 
asking him to see the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Edward 
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rt Gait, on the 4th June, 1917. Just before this intervie 
the 3rd June the Pioneer took care, in conformity with 
its pro-planter views, to publish a letter of Mr. Irwin, the 
Manager of the Motihari factory, which had been actually 
written on the 23rd May, 1917. Mr. Irwin was an old, 
influential and very clever planter, who professed impartiality 
and good behaviour towards the tenants, but, in fact, the 
tenants were forced into submissiveness under his thorough 
organization. His letter was a monstrous document seeking 
to suppress truth outright. It was to the following effect:— 

“Very occasionally brief paragraphs appear in your 
columns alluding to Mr. Gandhi and his so-called mission 
in Champaran but it is more than evident you have no ap¬ 
preciation of the harm he is doing and has already succeeded 
in doing. 

“When the local authorities first became aware of Mr. 
Gandhi’s threatened visit, they very wisely and correctly 
took action to restrain him but, on appeal by him, this order 
was upset by the Provincial Government and Mr. Gandhi 
was permitted to continue his mischievous intention. He 
wanted to go to a village in the Peepra factory 'deUaP and 
thereby encourage the villagers some of whom were 
under trial for severely assaulting the European sub-manager, 
but he was stopped by the police. Then when detained by 
the local authorities and awaiting the order of the Govern¬ 
ment he occupied himself in Motihari recording the ex parte 
statements of some hundreds of Peepra and Turkaulia concern 
ryots who were induced by his entourage to come to him. 
When Government orders were received revoking the ear¬ 
lier proceedings he passed on to Bettiah, but his doings in 
Motihari bore fruit and shortly after his departure an out¬ 
work of the Turkaulia concern was burnt down. I may here 
say parenthetically that of 20,000 ryots (more or less) not 
a dozen men attempted to go near Mr. Gandhi, and of these 
the majority went out of curiosity pure and simple and no 
serious charges of any kind were made. So in this matter I 
have no ‘personal’ quarrel with Mr. Gandhi. Naturally 
his arrival in the Bettiah Subdivision was objected to by both 
planters and officials and tne former sent a deputation to 
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anchi to try to get the Government to put an end to, oi 
any rate keep under some control Mr. Gandhi’s activities. 
This resulted in the local officials and Air. Gandhi being 
summoned by wire to attend a conference in Bankipore 
which ended in Mr. Gandhi’s being permitted to return and 
continue his doings now more uncontrolled than ever and 
clothed in the ryot’s mind in the garment of recognition and 
approval by Government. He visited a village in the 
Dhokraha factory dehat the ryots of which in his presence 
and before the S.D.O. and factory manager, foully abused 
in Hindustani the factory head servant and while Air. Gandhi 
was still in the neighbourhood, but not actually within sight, 
assaulted and grossly maltreated a most respectable old man, 
who, too aged and infirm to walk, had to come in a cart to 
make statements in factory’s favour and finally two days or 
so later the factory office was set fire to and burnt. There 
can be no possible doubt in any responsible person’s mind 
as to cause and effects in both this and Turkaulia incident. 
But everybody who deserves to be in a position to know, 
knows that the whole movement is meretricious and Gham- 
paran lias been selected for the exploitation of it for the 
following reasons: 1. There is practically only one proprietor 
(rnalik) in the whole District—The Bettiah Court of Wards 
estate, i.e., the Local Government. In Tirhut and Saran 
most villages are owned by several small share-holders, many 
residents, and an agitator who would venture to go in there 
and act, as he has been doing here, would meet with short 
shrifts. The engineers of the movement have no desire to go 
up against the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 2. Champaran 
with its large community of European Zamindars is eminently 
the place to start, with hopes of success, a class agitation. 
Mr. Gandhi, I believe, is a well-intentioned philanthropist 
but he is a crank and fanatic and is too utterly obsessed 
with his partial success in South Africa and his belief that he 
has been ordained by Providence to be a righter of wrongs. 
To be able to realize that, he is being made a cat’s paw of 
by (i) Pleaders and Mukhtears etc., who know' that planters 
settle free, gratis and for nothing at least 75 per cent of disputes 
among ryots which would otherwise bring grist to their mills; 
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Mahajans and money-lenders whose usurious dealing 
with ryots have been greatly checked and who cannot now, 
owing to the action of the planters, acquire the debtor’s best 
lands without the consent of the landowners and by (iii) Home 
Rule politicians who hope to demonstrate lor them, on the 
happy hunting ground of Champaran that officials and 
non-officials go hand in hand to oppress the population and 
so to prove that the District and incidentally all India is be¬ 
ing misgoverned under the British Raj, 

“What do these people care for ryots save to make use 
of them for their own purpose? For the protection of the 
property of the Champaran planters, one and probably only 
one step is essentially necessary anti that is the removal of 
Mr. Gandhi from the District. The extreme forbearance 
of the planters has so far prevented the outbreak of any very 
serious disturbance, but unless Government can see its way 
to protecting them they will unavoidably be forced into taking 
the steps necessary for their own protection.” 

Interview of Mahatma Gandhi with Sir Edward Albert Gait at Ranchi: 

The reason for the call of Mahatma Gandhi by the Bihar 
Government was not clear to his workers, i'hey had various 
speculations among themselves. They apprehended that 
Mahatma Gandhi might not return from Ranchi, but would 
be either externed or interned under the Defence of India 
Act, which was then in force. So they wanted to prepare 
themselves for all contingencies and to draw up a future 
plan of action. Mahatma Gandhi telegraphed his wife, 
who was then in Calcutta, and to his youngest son, Devadas 
Gandhi, who was at the Sabarmati Satyagraha Ashram, 
to come to Ranchi. Shri Rajendra Prasad was sent to Patna 
to consult the leaders there. On the receipt of a telegram, 
Pandit Maclan Mohan Malaviya reached Patna in the 
evening of the 1st June, and on the 2nd June, Mahatma Gandhi 
came there with Babu Braj Kishore Prasad. In a conference 
of the workers it was decided that, on any action being taken 
by the Government on Mahatma Gandhi, either Shri Haque 
or Pandit Malaviya should guide the work in Champaran. 
Correspondence was started with the other leaders of the 



country. Mahatma Gandhi started for Ranchi on the 2nd 
June along with Babu Braj Kishore Prasad, and Pandit 
Malaviya went back to Allahabad. 

Appointment of a Committee of Enquiry: 

Mahatma Gandhi’s friends and followers were passing 
every minute on the 4th June in great anxiety and suspense 
expecting to hear something from Ranchi. At about: 8 A. M. 
on the 5 th June a telegram from Mahatma Gandhi 
reached them only saying "Today’s interview satisfactory, 
meeting again tomorrow.” Mahatma Gandhi had inter¬ 
views with the Lieutenant-Governor and the members of his 
Executive Council for three days. The outcome of it was 
the appointment of a Committee of Enquiry to examine and 
report on the agrarian conditions in Champaran. Mahatma 
Gandhi agreed to be a member of it on condition that he 
should be free to confer with his co-workers during the pro¬ 
gress of the enquiry, that "Government should recognize 
that, by being a member of the Committee”, he "did not 
cease to be^ the ryots' advocate,” and that in case the result 
of the inquiry failed to give him satisfaction he "should be 
free to guide and advise the ryots as to what line of action 
they should take.” 1 

Gandhiji returned to Patna in the morning of the 7th 
June accompanied by Shrimati Kasturbai Gandhi, Shri 
Devadasji and Babu Braj Kishore Prasad. After meeting 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who had been already 
waiting at Patna, and his other friends there, Mahatma 
Gandhi proceeded to Bettiah in the morning of the 8th June 
and reached there the same afternoon. 

On the 8th June, 1917, Mr. H. McPherson wrote to the 
Commissioner of Tirhut from the Ranchi Secretariat about 
the appointment, of the Committee, and on the 10th June the 
Government of Bihar passed a resolution regarding it, which 
came out in the papers on the 12th June. The text of this 
resolution, reproduced below, is very suggestive clearly 
showing that the tenants’ longstanding grievances were 


1 . Autobiography, pp. 318-319. 
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ine and not the product of machinations of “agitators. 5 
was as follows:—- 

“On various occasions during the past fifty years the 
relations of landlords and tenants and the circumstances 
attending the growing of indigo in the Ghamparan district 
have been the cause of considerable anxiety. The condi¬ 
tions under which indigo was cultivated when the industry 
was flourishing required readjustment, when ^ it declined 
simultaneously with a general rise in the prices of food-grains; 
and it was partly on this account and partly owing to other 
local causes that disturbances broke out in certain indigo 
concerns in 1908. Mr. Gourlay was deputed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal to investigate the causes of the disturbances; 
and his report and recommendations were considered at a series 
of conferences presided over by Sir Edward Baker and attended 
by the local officers of Government and representatives of 
Bihar Planters’ Association. As the result of these discussions 
revised conditions for the cultivation of indigo, calculated 
to remove the grievances of the ryots > were accepted by the 
Bihar Planters’ Association. 

“In 1912 fresh agitation arose, connected not so much 
with the conditions under which indigo was grown, as with 
the action of certain factories which were reducing their 
indigo manufacture and taking agreements from their tenants 
for the payment, in lieu of indigo cultivation, of a lump sum 
in temporarily-leased villages or of an increase of rent in 
villages under permanent lease. Numerous petitions on 
this subject were presented from time to time to the local 
officers and to Government, and petitions were at the same 
time filed by ryots of villages in the north of the Bettiah 
subdivision in which indigo had never been grown, com¬ 
plaining of the levy of abwab or illegal additions to rent by 
their leaseholders, both Indian and European. The issues 
raised by all these petitions related primarily to rent and 
tenancy conditions; and as the revision settlement of the 
district was about to be undertaken, in the course of which 
the relations existing between landlords and tenants would 
come under detailed examination, it was thought advisable 
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to await the report of the Settlement Officers before passing 
final orders on the petitions. The revision settlement was 
started in the cold weather of 1913. On the 7th April, 1915, 
a resolution was moved in the local Legislative Council ask¬ 
ing for the appointment of a mixed committee of officials 
and non-officials to enquire into the complaints of the ryots 
and to suggest remedies. It was negatived by a large major¬ 
ity, including 12 out of the 16 non-official members of Coun¬ 
cil present, on the ground that the appointment of such a 
committee at that stage was unnecessary, as the Settlement 
Officers were engaged in the collection of material required 
for the decision of the questions at issue, and an additional 
enquiry of the nature proposed would merely have the effect 
of further exacerbating the relations of landlord and tenant, 
which were already feeling the strain of the settlement opera¬ 
tions. 

“The settlement operations have now been completed in 
the northern portion of the district and are approaching 
completion in the remainder and a mass of evidence regard¬ 
ing agricultural conditions and the relations between land¬ 
lords and tenants had been collected. A preliminary report 
on the complaints of the tenants in the leased villages in the 
north of the Bettiah sub-division in which no indigo is grown 
has been received and action has already been taken to pro¬ 
hibit the levy of illegal cesses and, in the case of the Bettiah 
Raj, to review the terms of the leases on which the villages 
concerned are held. As regards the complaints of the ryots 
in other parts of the district, the final report of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer has not yet been received, but recent 
events have again brought into prominence the whole ques¬ 
tion of the relations between landlords and tenants and in 
particular the taking of agreements from the ryots for com¬ 
pensation or for enhanced rent in return for the abandon¬ 
ment of indigo cultivation. In these circumstances, and in 
deference to representations which have been received 
from various quarters that the time has come when an en¬ 
quiry by a joint body of officials and non-officials might 
materially assist the Local Government in coming to a deci¬ 
sion on the problems which have arisen, the Lieutenant- 
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rnor in Council has decided, without waiting for the 
report of the Settlement operations, to refer the ques¬ 
tions at issue to a Committee of Enquiry, on which all 
interests concerned will be represented. 

“The following Committee has accordingly been appointed 
with the approval of the Government of India: 

President 

F. G. Sly, Esq., C.S.I., Commissioner, 

Central Provinces. 

Members 

The' Hon’ble Mr. L.G. Adami, I.C.S., Superintendent and 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, Bihar and 
Orissa; 

The Hon’ble Raja Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh, Member 
of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 1 
The Hon’ble Mr. D. J. Reid, Member of the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council. 

G. Rainy, Esq., I.G.S., Deputy Secretary in the Finance 
Department of the Government of India. 

M. K. Gandhi, Esq. 

Secretary 

E. L. Tanner, Esqr., I.C.S., Settlement Officer, South Bihar. 
“The duty of the Committee will be:— 

1. to inquire into the relations between landlords and 
tenants in the Champaran district, including all disputes 
arising out of the manufacture anil cultivation of indigo; 

2. to examine the evidence on these subjects already 
available, supplementing it by much further inquiry, local 
and otherwise, as they may consider desirable; and 

1. The Hon’ble Raja Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh resigned on 
account of ill-health before the Committee assembled, and in his place the 
Local Government in Resolution No. 2399-C., dated the 9th July, 1917, 
appointed the Hon’ble Raja Kirtyanand Singh of Banaili, Member of the 
Bihar and Orissa Legislalive Council, a member of the Committee. 
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^ 3 . to report their conclusions to the Government, stai 
the measures they recommend in order to remove any abuse 
or grievances which they may find to exist. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor in Council desires to leave 
the Committee a free hand as to the procedure they will 
adopt in arriving at the facts. 

“The Committee will assemble about the 15th July and 
will, it is hoped, complete their labours within three months.” 

Mahatma Gandhi’s inclusion in the personnel of the 
Committee was not at all liked by the planters. The Anglo- 
Indian papers, as usual, supported their viewpoint. Mr. 
J. V. Jameson wrote the following letter which appeared in 
the Statesman of 22nd June, 19 i 7: 

“With regard to Mr. Gandhi’s appointment to the Com¬ 
mittee it is difficult to see what his qualifications for the post 
consist of. He is a complete stranger to the Province and 
ignorant of its complicated system of land tenure. He came 
to the District frankly prejudiced in his views on the question 
while he professed his intention of making an impartial en¬ 
quiry. He has spent a considerable time at the head of a 
band of agitators who by means of exaggerated stories as to 
his position and authority have attempted to induce the ryots 
to break their agreements and to ignore the decision of the 
Settlement and Civil Courts and have succeeded in raising 
a considerable amount of racial ill-feeling. As his and his 
colleagues’ activities are very important factors in the present 
relations between landlords and tenants they must inevit¬ 
ably come within the scope of this Committee’s enquiry, 
and it would surely be more fitting that he should be required 
to justify his actions and the statements and recommenda¬ 
tions which he has already submitted to Government, the 
very point on which this Committee is required to report, 
rather than that he should be put in the ludicrous position 
of judging his own case and reporting on the very conclusions 
and recommendations which he has himself put forward.” 

It is clear that the contents of this letter were prejudiced. 
Mahatma Gandhi did not come to Champaran with pre- 
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ivecl ideas. He formed ideas and opinions after actual 
_ jservations and study of facts on the spot. It was absolutely 
unfair to consider him as one of “a band of agitators”. The 
different organs of the Press 1 had justly protested against 
the unjust demand of the planters and their friends for exclu¬ 
sion of Gandhiji from the Enquiry Committee. 


The Bihar Herald of Patna wrote on the 9th June, 1917: 
“We have seldom seen such an unfair line of attack as a 
section of the Anglo-Indian Press backed by some planters 
have taken against Mr. Gandhi since he started his enquiries 
into the condition of the raiyats in Champaran. We have 
certainly our own views as to the opportuneness o! these 
inquiries at the present moment; at the same time we owe 
it to Mr. Gandhi to say that not even an official or a depart¬ 
mental enquiry could have done the thing in a less sensational 
manner than that adopted by him. There have been none 
of those passionate appeals to the Press which are so common 
on these occasions, no sensational details appearing in the 
newspapers under big head-lines, no attempt to set the Gan- 
dak on fire. We admire these methods; in fact, next to postpon¬ 
ing the enquiries Mr. Gandhi could have hardly thought 
of a less peaceful procedure. The man, who avoids the least 
suspicions of trumpeting his own causes, who takes such 
precautions against any agitation being raised in his support, 
whose sole aim is knowledge firsthand, is certainly not an 
incendiary or a firebrand. We certainly expected that the 
planting community would appreciate Mr. Gandhi’s re¬ 
straint and would help him in his investigations, for not al¬ 
ways would they find an inquirer so willing to hear all sides 
patiently. But instead of this, what has been Mr. Gandhi’s 
fate? Persecution, vilification, misrepresentation and cal¬ 
umny have been showered on him and his mission; the more 
is he resolved not to make any statement or appeal to the 
Press on his side, the more violent does the campaign grow. 


1. The Dainik Bharat Mitra ( 2nd June, 1917), the Calcutta Samachar 
(7th June, 1917), the Sadaqat of Calcutta (8th June, 1917), the Hindi Bangavasi 
of Calcutta (11th June, 1917), the Hindi Beharee (13lh June, 1917). 


There is a grim humour in the contrast between the two 
pictures; Mr. Gandhi, cool, resolute, law-abiding; his de¬ 
tractors beating their breast and tearing their hair, and in 
their frantic and impotent rage, threatening practically to 
take the law in their own hands if Government did not re- 
move Mr. Gandhi, whose presence, they ask us to believe, 
is a menace to law and order. 

“Up to this, we have remained silent, but this last threat 
is too much for us. Have matters come to such a pass that 
a small section of people should adopt this dictatorial attitude 
and openly throw out an ultimatum of this sort? Is the 
Government to be bullied and are the public to be cowed 
down in their honest attempts to elicit: the truth? Fortun¬ 
ately we have just now a strong personality at the helm of 
our provincial affairs, and we have no doubt that those who 
expect to force his hands at the point of the rifle would find 
themselves sadly mistaken. The Champaran raiyat might 
be no better or worse ofF than his brother in other districts; 
but this is patent that the Champaran landlord who can 
with impunity throw out a challenge to the Government of 
taking his own law, must indeed be a very powerful person, 
very much above the law and apparently beyond the reach 
of law even if he violated it. This cannot be tolerated, for 
there must be one empire and one law and not an empire 
within an empire.” 

The Enquiry Committee was to sit from the 15th July 
next. In the intervening period Mahatma Gandhi started 
for Bombay on the 16th June, and the other workers of his 
party left Bettiah for Motihari. The work of taking statements 
from the tenants had been stopped from the 12th June on 
publication of the Government Resolution, and till then 
complete statements of more than 8,000 tenants had been 
recorded under the direct supervision of Mahatma Gandhi. 
His co-workers devoted themselves for about a fortnight to 
study and scrutinise the statements already collected with a 
view to placing proper evidence before the Committee. Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi returned to Patna from Bombay on the 27th 
June and proceeded to Motihari on the next day. He 
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lit with him Dr. Hari Shrikrishna Dev, the Secretary 
e Servants of India Society, to assist him in his mission. 
He also began to study the evidence himself before starting 
for Ranchi with Babu Braj Kishore Prasad, on the 5th July, 
1917, to attend there a preliminary meeting of the Commit¬ 
tee. He was at Patna on the 6th July and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya also came to this city on that day.' The pre¬ 
liminary meeting of the Committee was held at Ranchi on 
the 11th July and Mahatma Gandhi returned to Motihari 
on the 13th July. It was decided that the Committee would 
meet at Bettiah on the 17th July. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s inclusion in the Committee evoked 
high hopes in the minds of the tenants. Large numbers 
of them assembled at Bettiah on the 15th July, which had 
been previously notified as the date for the commencement 
of the Committee’s sittings. On the 16th July their number 
swelled to ten thousands. In the afternoon of that day 
Mahatma Gandhi met the eager tenants in the spacious 
compound of the dharamshala, where he was staying, and ex¬ 
plained to them in a short speech that the Committee had 
been appointed to redress their grievances, that they should 
not be present in large numbers at the meeting place of the 
Committee, and that if they wanted to state any complaint 
they should do so before his assistants. Babu Braj Kishore 
Prasad also explained the situation to diem, and all of them 
returned satisfied. They came later on, but behaved in a 
perfectly disciplined manner. “There would be,” writes 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, “no shouting arid no scramble for 
touching his feet, as we later heard and saw wherever he 
went. It was a lesson in crowd management to us.” 9 

On the 15th July, 1917, a notice was issued by the Com¬ 
mittee in the newspapers of the Province and posted at the 
Motihari Gollectorate and the Bettiah Subdivisional office, 
inviting all persons, associations and public bodies, who in¬ 
tended to give evidence, to submit their statements to the 

1. B & 0 Police Abstract of Intelligence, No. 27, Vol. VI, fitly, 1917, 
para 803. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 20. 
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ecretary of the Committee. In response to this, the 
Planters’ Association, two managers (one of an indigo and 
another of a non-indigo concern), twenty-five tenants, Mr. 
J. T. Whitty, Manager, of the Bettiah Raj, Mr. J. A. Sweeny, 
Settlement Officer, North Bihar, Mr. E. H. Lewis, Sub- 
divisional officer of Bettiah, Mr. L. F. Morshead, Commis¬ 
sioner of the Tirhut Division, Mr. E. H. Johnstone, an ex- 
Subdivisional officer of Bettiah, submitted written statements. 
The Bihar Landlords’ Association received a special invita¬ 
tion to submit a memorandum of its opinions, but they re¬ 
plied that they were not in a position to submit a written 
report as they had no materials and facts in their possession 
regarding the agrarian conditions in Champaran. 1 

I 

Work of the Committee of Enquiry in July and August, 1917: 

The Committee had its first public sitting at Bettiah on 
Tuesday, the 17th July, 1917, and examination of witnesses 
began from that day. It used to meet in the hostel of the 
Bettiah Raj School. Mr. Pringle Kennedy, a reputed lawyer 
of Muzaffarpur, was watching the proceedings on behalf of 
the planters. The assistants of Mahatma Gandhi and the ten¬ 
ants were permitted to be present on tickets. Large crowds 
of people were assembled outside. Special correspondents 
of the Associated Press of India, the Amrita Bazar Patrika and 
the Bengalee had come to report proceedings. The first and 
the only witness to be examined on the 17th July was Mr. J. 
A. Sweeny. Mr. Lewis was examined in the forenoon and 
Mr. Whitty in the afternoon of the 18th July. On the 19th 
July, Shri Rajkumar Shukla, Shri Sant Raut, who had once 
been employed as a clerk in a factory, and Shri Khendar 
Prasad Rai of village Laukaria, were examined on behalf of 
the tenants. The Committee did not meet on the 20th July. 
On the 21st July, evidence of Mr. W. J. Ross, Manager of 
Motihari factory, and that of Mr. H. Gale, Manager of 
Byreah factory, were recorded. On the 23rd July, Mr. C. 
Still, Manager of the Sathi factory and Mr. A. C. Ammon, 
Manager of the Belwa factory, gave evidence before the Com¬ 
mittee. The sixth sitting of the Committee was held in the 


1. Report of the Champaran Agrarian Committee , part I, p. 3. 
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of the District Board, Motihari, at 11 A.M. on the 25th 
There too the tenants came in large numbers. The 
Committee examined Mr. W. B. Heycock, the Collector of 
Champaran, Mr. J. V. Jameson as representative of the 
Planters’ Association, and Mr. E. H. Hudson, Manager ol 
the Rajpore factory, on the 25th July, and Mr. W. S. Irwin, 
Manager of the Motihari factory, on the 26th July. I hen 
the members of the Committee went to Bettiah. On the 
28th July they made a local enquiry at the Parsa factory. 
On the 29th July they visited the Kuria factory and its vil¬ 
lages. During these tours they studied the papers of the 
factories, recorded statements of the planters and made wide 
enquiries from the large bodies of tenants who assembled 
to meet. them. No one put any pressure on the tenants to 
come before the members of the Committee. On the arrival 
of the latter in the rural areas there was a spontaneous re¬ 
sponse on the part of the farmers to express their long felt 
grievances. What they narrated could not but create a 
deep impression on the minds of the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. 

Meeting at Bettiah on the 30th July, the Committee ex¬ 
amined on that day Mr. Granville, Manager of the Madhu- 
bani factory, and Mr. W. W. Broucke, its proprietor. Some 
of its members inspected certain villages of the Malahia 
factory and examined its records. On the 31st July, Mahatma 
Gandhi returned to Motihari with some of his assistants. 
The members of the Committee visited the Rajapore factory 
on the 2nd August, the Peepra Factory on the 3rd August 
and the Turkaulia factory on the 4th August. They met 
three to four thousand people at those places. On the 4th 
August, Mahatma Gandhi saw Mr. Irwin at his factory, and 
on the 5th August he went to one of his villages called Raj¬ 
pore Chili tali and started for Bettiah by the afternoon train. 
On the 6th August the Committee visited Rajghat Hardia 
factory. It recorded its last evidence at Bettiah on the 14th 
August by examining Mr. Jameson as Manager of the Jalaha 
factory. To help the Committee in its work, Mahatma 
Gandhi placed before it the statement of a large number of 
tenants and many judgements of courts. 
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The first period of the Committee’s work terminatec 
the middle of August, 1917, and it was decided to hold its 
next sitting at Ranchi in September next. Mahatma Gandhi 
left Motihari for going to Ahmadabad on the 16th August, 
leaving Shri Rajendra Prasad and Babu Ramnavami Prasad 
in charge of the work in Champaran. The other members 
of the Committee went to their respective places. From Patna, 
Mahatma Gandhi started for Ahmadabad in the evening of 
the 17th August. 1 

On the 22nd September, Mahatma Gandhi came back 
to Ranchi and Babu Braj Kishore Prasad also went there. 
“ There we saw Mahatmaji,” Dr. Rajendra Prasad mentions 
significantly, “for the first, time as a negotiator and peace¬ 
maker. He would not yield an inch on questions of principle 
but would go a long way to meet the planters in questions 
of details. His object was........ to obtain relief and at 

the same time to leave as little bitterness as possible.”* 

Recommendations of the Committee: 

The Committee signed a unanimous report on the 3rd 
October, 1917, and placed it next day before the Government 
of Bihar. The latter in accepting almost all the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee published their resolution on 
the 18th October, 1917 to this effect. 3 The Lieutenant 
-Governor thanked all the members of the Committee “for 
their earnest endeavour to arrive at a settlement acceptable 
to all parties”. 1 These recommendations have been sum¬ 
marised as follows 

“1. The Tinkathia system, whether for growing indigo or 
other crop, should be completely abolished. 

2. If any agreement be executed for growing indigo it 
should be done on the following conditions:— 

(a) The agreement should be voluntary. 

{b) Its term should not exceed 3 years. 

1. B & O Police Abstract of Intelligence, Vol. VI, July, 1918, 

2. Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 20. 

3. Champaran Agrarian Committee Report, Vol. L p. 19. 

4. Ibid. 
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(c) The selection of field in which indigo is to be gro 
should rest with the ryots. 

(d) The rate of sale of indigo plants should be settled 
by the ryots according to their choice. 

(e) The price of indigo plants should be paid on 
weight. If the ryots agree, the plant instead of being 
weighed on a scale its weight may be appraised 
by arbitrators. 

3. In Motihari and Peepra concerns the enhancement 
should be reduced by 26 p. c. and in Turkaulia concern by 
20 p.c. 

(a) In Jalaha and Sirni factories the enhancement 
would be reduced as in Motihari and Peepra. 

(b) The tenants in whose record of right the tinkathia 
lagan has been mentioned will have to pay en¬ 
hancement of their rent in accordance with the 
above proportion. 

(c) The Rajghat factory has not claimed any indigo 
lagan. The ryots of that factory have executed 
Sottas for growing indigo on condition that no 
enhancement would be made in their rental. 
Hence the factory did not apply lor enhancement 
before the Settlement authorities. The ryots of 
that locality want to give up indigo now. Hence 
an opportunity should be given to the said concern 
to apply for enhancement of rent. 

4. The ryots, who have paid tawan (either in cash or 
through hand-notes) to the factories, will get back one-fourth 
of it from them. In those villages which have been given 
in lease to the factory recently the entire amount of tawan 
would be returned to the ryots. The Bettiah Court of Wards 
will not realize the enhancement of jama from them for a 
period of 7 years. 

5. I he realization of abwab is altogether illegal. In 
future the ryots should not pay any amount to the Zamindars 
in excess to what is entered in their khatian or Record of 
Rights. 

‘7 
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><>*-’• B is illegal to realize any fee for mutation of na 
of an heir of a ryot. In other cases such fee should 
be realised on a fixed scale. The Board of Revenue would 
be informed that it should consider about fixing of such a 
scale for mutation in the Bettiah Raj and the mokarridars 
should also be asked to realize fee on the same scale. 

7. The charsa-mahal should be abolished in the Bettiah 
Raj, but no final orders should be issued in this connection 
till the matter is fully enquired into in the Ramnagar Raj. 

8. It is illegal to issue licence for selling kerosine oil and 
this system should be altogether abolished. 

9. In the Bettiah Raj the tenants can purchase half the 
share in timber on payment of proper price to the malik , but 
if in any elaka it may be apprehended that trees would be 
cut away (in large numbers) the Manager of the Bettiah 
Raj may limit the number of petitions of ryots in this respect. 

10. The Zamindars, mokarridars and the lessees should be 
informed that they should keep sufficient parti and grazing 
ground for cattle in their elaka. 

11. It is illegal to impose, fines on these, and realize from 
the tenants. The ryots should be informed about it and the 
Zamindars, mokarridars and the lessees should be prohibited 
from realizing the same. 

12. The term of a cart -salta should not exceed 5 years and 
the agreement about it should be voluntary. 

13. Labour should be voluntary. 

14. In connection with recommendation of the Commit¬ 
tee about issuing receipt for payment of each hist or instal¬ 
ment of rent the Government would prescribe a form, if 
possible, for the same. 

15. The District Board would be informed to keep direct 
management of the pounds as an experimental measure and 
not to lease them out to factories or other lessees.” 

From Ranchi, Mahatma Gandhi went to Champaran 
and remained there till the 12th October explaining to the 
groups of tenants, who appeared before him, the principal 
points in the recommendations of the Committee. The 
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ts of Bihar had elected Mahatma Gandhi, President 
e Bihar Students’ Conference, which was to meet at 
Bhagalpur on the 15th October. So from Motihari, Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi went to Bhagalpur before he started for Bombay, 
entrusting the work in Champaran to Babu Janakdhari 
Prasad, a vakil of Muzaffarpur, who began to live at Moti¬ 
hari for this purpose. 

A summary of the recommendations of the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee were soon circulated in the district of Champaran 
through a notice distributed on behalf of the Government 
and also through a booklet, entitled Champaran Ka Uddhar. 
This was published from the press of the Hindi newspaper, 
the Pratap of Kanpur, which had enthusiastically expressed 
the grievances of the ryots through a series of articles before 
Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken his mission in Champaran. 
Ryots in every nook and corner of the district felt immediately 
relieved in the hope of their emancipation from a system 
which sucked their very lifeblood and condemned them to 
a very ignoble state of existence. 

Frantic efforts of the planters: 

The planters felt extremely uneasy as their vested inter¬ 
ests were going to be irretrievably assailed. They raised a 
hue and cry all round, and their leaders (Mr. Irwin, Mr. 
Jameson and some others) still sought to preserve their crum¬ 
bling edifice of inequity by utilising as before some interested 
newspapers like the Englishman and the Statesman to publish 
their biased notes ol self-defence and false charges against 
Mahatma Gandhi as also against some other members of 
the Enquiry Committee. They did not. spare the Govern¬ 
ment. In a long letter written by Mr. Jameson to the States¬ 
man on the 2nd November, 1917, he observed: “The Govern¬ 
ment would have retained the confidence of the planting 
community had it shown itself genuinely anxious to deal 
honestly with the whole question on its merits and to allay 
the unrest caused by its mistaken policy.” 1 One Mr. Ken¬ 
neth Mackenzie, who had been once a planter in Champa- 

1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Satyagraha in Champaran, p, 185. 
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n, wrote from Darjeeling:—“The Government of Bi 
ave employed the most unheard of methods to uproot re¬ 
spect for Bihar planters in ryots’ minds by their insulting 
procedure of scattering broadcast pamphlets in the verna¬ 
cular among an ignorant peasant population most unjustly 
putting planters in the wrong. 

“The action will have much more serious results than Sir 
E. Gait anticipated and he and his colleagues and the mem¬ 
bers of the so-called Commission should be held collectively 
and individually responsible for any bloodshed that may 
ensue. Will the Bihar Government think for one moment 
that the planters will accept without question the arbitrary 
findings of the Commission ? Will the European Defence 
Association see this injustice done to a section of their com¬ 
munity? I trow not.” 1 2 

Mr. J. M. Wilson, Secretary of the Bihar Planters’ As¬ 
sociation, sent to the Statesman on the 12th November the 
opinion of the legal adviser of the planters which was pub¬ 
lished on the 18th November.* Its gist was to the following 
effect: 

“It is doubtful if the Bihar Government has got the power 
to take away the right about the tinkathia possessed by the 
planters. The contract which has been in existence can 
only be broken with the consent of both the parties. But 
without their consent the notice issued by the Government 
can have no effect. It is more than 3 years that tawan money 
was realized and the same cannot be realized through court. 
Hence to take them back from the planters and pay them to 
the ryots is equivalent to extortion.” 3 

One letter was published in the Statesman on the 20th 
November exhorting the European Association to take ac¬ 
tion on behalf of the planters, and another was published on 
the 24th November with virulent attacks on Mahatma Gandhi, 


1. Quoted in Ibid, pp. 187-88. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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iovernment, and the Committee. But the following 
letter from one gentleman under the name of “Ruat Caelum”, 
containing a strong reply to the attacks on the Committee, 
was published in the Statesman of the 2nd December next :— 

“If I have understood the writer of the article correctly, 
his position is that Status Quo-ante-Gandhi in Ghamparan be 
restored, because, (1) it pays the ryot to grow indigo, (2) the 
indigo planter is a good, considerate landlord, (3) all planters 
and their relatives of military age are fighting for the Em¬ 
pire, (4) certain planters served Bettiah Raj many years 
ago. To take these in reverse order, most people acquaint¬ 
ed with the facts who are not planters, would think regard¬ 
ing the fourth that the planters in question got an ample 
quid pro quo. The third hardly appears to me apposite and 
the second would be generally admitted to be true, if a pro¬ 
vision is added (so long as such conduct does not interfere 
with his own interest). Some would add the rider that the 
planter is bound to behave thus in his own interest. The 
real crux lies in the first. Either the taking of tawan was a 
highly discreditable transaction in which the planter made 
use of his influence and superior knowledge, to extract a 
large sum from the ryot for a release which was worth nothing, 
or it does not pay the ryots to grow indigo at the rate fixed 
by the Bihar Planters’ Association. I have no doubt that 
the latter is the correct answer.As for Sly Com¬ 

mittee’s recommendation with respect to tawan there must 
be many who were surprised at the moderation.” 1 

During the enquiry Mr. Irwin of the Motihari factory 
made a criticism of Mahatma Gandhi’s dress which was 
published in the Pioneer. Mahatma Gandhi gave the follow- 
ing significant reply to it: “1 have hitherto successfully 
resisted the temptation of either answering your or Mr. 
Irwin’s criticism of the humble work I am doing in Gham¬ 
paran. Nor am I going to succumb now except with regard 
to a matter which Mr. Irwin has thought fit to dwell upon 
and about which fie has not even taken the trouble of being 


1 . 


Quoted in Ibid, p. 189. 
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orrectly informed. I refer to his remarks on my manner 
of dressing. 

“My familiarity with the minor amenities of Western 
civilization has taught me to respect my national costume, 
and it may interest Mr. Irwin to know that the dress I wear 
in Champaran is the dress I have always worn in India except 
that for a short period in India I fell an easy prey in common 
with the rest of my countrymen to the wearing of semi-Euro¬ 
pean dress int he courts and elsewhere outside Kathiawar. I 
appeared before the Kathiawar courts now 21 years ago in 
precisely the dress I wear in Champaran. 

“One change I have made and it is that, having taken to 
the occupation of weaving and agriculture and having taken 
the vow of Swadeshi , my clothing is now entirely hand- 
woven and hand-sewn and made by me or my fellow workers. 
Mr. Irwin’s letter suggests that I appear before the ryots in 
a dress I have temporarily and specially adopted in Gham- 
paran to produce an effect. The fact is, that I wear the 
national dress because it is the most natural and most becom¬ 
ing for an Indian. I believe that our copying of the Euro¬ 
pean dress is a sign of our degeneration, humiliation and 
weakness, and that we are committing a national sin in dis¬ 
carding a dress which is best suited to the Indian climate 
and which, for its simplicity, art and cheapness, is not to be 
beaten on the face of the earth and which answers hygienic 
requirements. Had it not been for a false pride and equally 
false notions of presitige, Englishmen here would long ago 
have adopted the Indian costume. I may mention inciden¬ 
tally that I do not go about Champaran bare headed. I 
do avoid “shoes for sacred reasons. But I find too that it is 
more natural and healthier to avoid them whenever possible.” 1 

Introduction of the Champaran Agrarian Bill: 

The Government did not yield an inch to the clamour 
and unjust demands of the planters. On the 29th Novem¬ 
ber, the Hon’ble Mr. Maude introduced the Champaran Agra- 

1. Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi (G. A. Natesan & Co., 4th 
edition), pp. 393-94. 
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Bill into the Legislative Council. He delivered a bril- 
speech 1 on this occasion tracing therein “some of the 
more recent stages of the history of the relations between 
the indigo planting community and the cultivators of Tirhut 
and especially in Champaran,” and ably supporting the 
policy of the Government in accepting the. recommendations 
of the Enquiry Committee, “The wish of the Govern¬ 
ment,” he observed in conclusion, “is simply to put an end 
to conditions in which the raiyat cultivator owing to his 
agrarian relations with the planter is unable to hold his own 
and can be made, and sometimes is made, to do things which 
in his heart of hearts he would never consent to do.” 

There were severe criticisms of the Bill by the planters and. 
their friends, such as by Mr. P. Kennedy, legal adviser of the 
planters, whom the Government nominated as a member of 
the Council, and by Mr. J. V. Jameson, who was appointed 
member of the Legislative Council as representative of the 
planters after the Hon’ble Mr. D, J. Reid had resigned his 
seat there consequent on the strong attack of the planters 
against the recommendations of the Enquiry Committee of 
which also he happened to be a member. But such criti¬ 
cisms were thoroughly refuted by the Hon’ble Mr. Maude, 
and the Bill again appeared in the Government Gazette on 
the 20th February, 1918. The Enquiry Committee’s report 
was submitted before the Council for its consideration on 
the 4tli March, 1918. Many Indian members of the Council 
moved amendments from the ryots' point of view; and Mr. 
Jameson and Mr. Kennedy introduced amendments suited 
to the planters’point of view. But the Government did 
not accept any important amendment. Ultimately the Bill 
was passed and came to be known as the Champaran 
Agrarian Act. The chief clauses of the Bill were as follows: 

1. “On and after the commencement of the Act any 
agreement, lease or other contract between a landlord and 
a tenant holding under him which contains a condition to 
set apart the land of his tenancy or any portion thereof for 

1. Quoted in Appendix A of Dr. Raiendra Prasad’s Satyagraha in 
Champaran. 
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e cultivation of a particular crop shall be void to the extent 
of such condition. 

Provided that if the tenant has in consideration of such 
condition received any advance prior to the commencement 
of this Act, he shall be bound to refund the same. 

2. Where in consideration of the release of a tenant from 
a condition, the rent payable by such tenant, prior to the 
first day of October, 1917, has been enhanced, the amount 
of such enhancement shall, with effect from the said date be 
reduced by 20 per cent in the case of rent payable to Turkaulia 
Limited, and by 26 per cent in all other cases, and a note 
to that effect will be made in the record of rights. 

3. Where a special condition or incident referred to 
above has been entered in the record of rights in respect of 
a tenancy, the same will be cancelled and the rent of the 
tenancy will be enhanced to an extent proportionate to the 
reduced enhancement mentioned above. 

4. The Local Government will by rule prescribe the 
authority for making necessaiy amendments in the record 
of rights, whose decision shall be considered final. 

5. Nothing in the Act shall prevent a tenant from con¬ 
tracting to deliver to his landlord a specified weight of a parti¬ 
cular crop to be grown on the land of his tenancy or any 
portion thereof. 

Provided (i) that any claim for damages for breach of 
such contract shall be based on failure to deliver the specified 
weight and not on a failure to cultivate any portion of land; 
(«) that, the term of such contract shall not exceed 3 years.” 1 

We may note the following as the' most striking features 
of the Act: 

“(1) The abolition of tinkaihia. 

(2) Reduction of sharahbeshi by 20 per cent in Tur¬ 
kaulia and 26 per cent in other factories. 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Salyagraha in Champaran, pp. 191-192. 
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3) The freedom of tenants’ holdings from an obliga¬ 
tion to grow indigo and liberty to them to grow 
indigo on the voluntary basis if they liked; and 

(4) Arrangement to prevent litigation in respect ol 
the matters covered by the Act.’'' 1 2 

According to a recommendation of the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee for the refund of 25 per cent of tawan realised by the 
factories, which the Government had accepted, the Bettiah 
Raj refunded Rs. 1,60,301-9-9 out of the tawan collected by 
eighteen factories. No refund was obtained by the villages 
which did not belong to the Bettiah Raj. 

There is no doubt that the Government maintained a 
just attitude regarding the recommendations ol the Com¬ 
mittee and did their best to get the Bill passed into an Act, 
against the opposition of the planters, who “wielded extra¬ 
ordinary power.”* “Sir Edward Gait had a large share,” 
writes Mahatma Gandhi, “in getting the Committee to 
make a unanimous report and in getting the agrarian bill passed 
in accordance with the Committee’s recommendations. Had 
he not adopted a firm attitude, and had he not brought all 
his tact to bear on the subject, the report would riot have been 
unanimous, and the Agrarian Act would not have been 
passed.” 3 

Prejudiced attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press even after the passing 
of the Act: 

The Anglo-Indian Press did not shake off their old 
attitude even after the passing of the Act. Thus the Pioneer 
wrote as follows on the 13th March, 1918: 

“We regret to find in those steps the worst of the faults 
that can be attributed to the bureaucracy. Infirmity of 
purpose is the key-note throughout and it manifests itself in 
the usual symptoms; a purposeless insistence for as long as 
possible on secretariat secrecy and a refusal of requests for 

1. Ibid. 

2. Autobiography of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 519. 

3. Ibid. 
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iscussion when constitutionally put forward followed* ~Dy 
a prompt acceptance of the same requests when the party 
making them shows a disposition and ability to make things 
unpleasant for the secretariat; professed reliance on the 
opinion of local officers so long as that profession serves as 
an excuse for secrecy and delay, followed by abandonment 
of those opinions when they are found to be inconvenient; 
a too obvious desire to evade for as long as possible grasping 
the nettle of a controversial subject with the inevitable risk 
of injustice resulting according to the power of one side or 
the other to put pressure on Government.” 

This prejudiced opinion could not conceal the fact that 
the Champaran Agrarian Act was a well calculated measure, 
a piece of humane and enlightened legislation, which served 
to alleviate the longstanding and acutely felt miseries of a 
vast body of men and secured a “moral victory of the ryots.” 1 2 
A grievous malady was removed. 

Noble experiments in social and educational works : 

But there were other maladies in the villages preventing 
the growth of a healthy and productive rural life. These 
were colossal ignorance of the masses, and the deplorable 
insanitary conditions and surroundings in which they lived 
and thus suffered from chronic ailments or became victims 
in large numbers to fell diseases including virulent epidemics. 
Ignorance is the greatest curse of a man, and without its 
eradication no social progress of the right type is possible. 
Further, in a society honeycombed with abuses, due chiefly 
to lack of education amongst its members, a national resurg¬ 
ence or development is bound to remain an unrealised dream. 
With his instinctive love for mankind, and with growing 
experience of Bihar, Mahatma Gandhi felt deeply convinced, 
as he himself tells us, “that work of a permanent nature was 
impossible without proper village education. The ryots' 
ignorance was pathetic.” 3 So he thought it necessary to 
penetrate the villages and to start primary schools there, the 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 23. 

2. Autobiography , p. 513. 
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villagers being required only to provide the teachers with 
board and lodging. But to obtain teachers of the right 
calibre for this kind of work was a problem. “My idea was,” 
writes Mahatma Gandhi, “never to entrust children to com¬ 
monplace teachers. Their literary qualification was not 
so essential as their moral fibre.” 1 2 About the kind of volun¬ 
teers he wanted to give effect to his plan of social service, he 
wrote thus to a friend shortly before the Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee had started its work: “Their (volunteers’) work will 
be the most important and lasting and therefore it will be 
the final essential stage of the mission. They (volunteers) 
have to be grown up, reliable, hardworking men who would 
not mind taking the spade and repairing and making village 
roads and cleaning village cess pools and who will, in their 
dealings with landlords, guide the ryots aright. Six months 
of such training cannot fail to do incalculable good to the 
ryots, the workers and the country at large. ,J 

Mahatma Gandhi’s “public appeal ” for voluntary teachers 
“received a ready response.” 3 On the 8th November, 1917, 
he returned to Champaran with a number of cultured 
ladies and gentlemen 4 from Maharastra and Gujarat, where 
valuable educational and social works for the good of 
common man had been undertaken for several years under 
the auspices of the Prarthana Samaj, the Deccan Education 
Society and the Servants of India Society and also subse¬ 
quently at the Sabarmati Ashram, to do social service work 
in Bihar for six months. “All of them had express instruc¬ 
tions (from Mahatma Gandhi) not to concern themselves 

with grievances against planters or with politics.The 

friends carried out these instructions with wonderful .fidelity’ . 5 
Mahatma Gandhi desired assistance from the planters in 
general for this work, but most of them looked askance at 



1. Ibid. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Satyagraha in Champaran, p. 195. 

3. Autobiography , p. 513 . 

4. Vide Appendix XIL 

5. Autobiography , p. 514. 
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1 The Government officers did not object to his work of 
non-political nature, and he kept them informed of its pro¬ 
gress. 

Medical relief for the ailing people was begun at once 
under the guidance of Dr. Dev of the Servants of India 
Society. 3 On the 10th November, 1917, Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote to Mr. J. L. Merriman, Collector of Motihari, “I re¬ 
turned from my tours early this morning and found a letter 
lying for me. I enclose a copy of the same herewith. Dr. 
Dev tells me that in Mitiharia and the surrounding villages 
nearly 50 p.c. of the population is suffering from a fever 
which often proves fatal. Our workers are rendering all 
the assistance they can.” Medical relief was arranged on 
a simple scale through common drugs like castor oil, quinine 
and sulphur ointment and for the people “the arrangement 
answered excellent.” 

It was on the 14th November, 1917, that Mahatma Gandhi 
started the first school in Champaran at the village of Bar- 
harwa Lakhansen, a village of the Bettiah Raj situated at 
a distance of 20 miles to the east of Motihari. A gentleman 
of this village of philanthropic disposition, named Babu 
Shivgulam Lai, gave his house for the school and other as¬ 
sistance. Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Mr. Merriman from 
Motihari on the 14th November, 1917: 

“1 think that I ought to keep you informed of my doings. 
Having received an offer of a readymade school building 
and an invitation to open a school in a Kham village, I 
opened one today in Barbarwa Lakhansen near Daka. I 
have put there the best volunteer teachers from among those 
who have offered their assistance. They are Mr. and Mrs. 
Gokhalay (Shrijut Baban Gokhale, a Europe-trained reputed 
Engineer of Bombay, and his wife Srimati Abantikabai 
Gokhale) from Bombay. They have their independent 
means and Mrs. Gokhalay was doing educational work in 
Bombay. The nature of work they will do I have already 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 30. 

2. Autobiography, p. 515. 
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bribed to you. I am hoping, with the assistance, if pos¬ 
sible, of the heads of the respective concerns to open 
similar schools, one in the Peeprah Dehat and another in 
Tarkaulia Dehat, and I hope to open one in Belwa Dehat. 
As this attempt is in the nature of experiment, I do not want 
to open more than five schools until some definite result is 
obtained. 1 hope that I shall have the co-operation of the 
local officials in an experiment, which, 1 know, is full of diffi¬ 
culty, but which is frought with important consequences, if 
it becomes successful.’' 

Sliri Baban Gokliale sent the following report to Mahatma 
Gandhi about the work at Barharwa on the 6th December' 
1917: “Since you were here last, we have been able to put 
almost all the wells in the village in order by removing the 
drains which being too close to the wells were polluting the 
drinking water. In one or two cases it was a difficult task 
as a drain from the houses could not be diverted unless st 
passed through a neighbour’s property which we managed 
to divert by appealing to the kindly feelings of the neighbours. 

“We are now after them for committing nuisance quite 
close to their houses. This we propose to effect through the 
elderly Mahomedan preaching against it to the men of his 
religion at their usual Friday gathering. We propose to 
adopt similar course for the Hindus. 

“As for the school the number of students has gone up 
over 75. 

“Last Wednesday we had a preliminary meeting of the 
prominent villagers of the neighbourhood and formed a 
strong committee of both Hindus and Mahomedans to 
organise the work of primary education and village sanitation. 

“We shall call the members of the Committee to raise 
necessary funds for the work in hand.” 

1 he type of education to be imparted in the village schools, 
and the methods to be followed for it, were explained by 
Mahatma Gandhi in the following manner in another letter 
to Mr. Merrirnan, dated the 19th November, 1917: 
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“In the schools I am opening, children under the age 
twelve only are admitted. The idea is to get hold of as many 
children as possible and to give them all-round education, 
that is, a knowledge of Hindi and Urdu, and through that 
medium of Arithmetic, rudiments of History and Geography, 
a knowledge of simple scientific principles and some industrial 
training. No cut and dried syllabus has been yet prepared, 
because I am going along an unbeaten track. I look upon 
our own present system with horror and distress. Instead 
of developing the moral and mental faculties of the little 
children, it dwarfs them. In my experiment whilst I shall 
draw upon what is good in it, I shall endeavour to avoid the 
defects of the present system. The chief thing aimed at is 
contact of the children with men and women of culture and 
unimpeachable moral character. That to me is education. 
Literary training is to be used merely as a means to that end. 
The industrial training is designed to give the boys and girls, 
who may come to us, an additional means of livelihood. It 
is not intended that on completing theii education they 
should leave their hereditary occupation, viz, agriculture, 
but make use of the knowledge gained in the school to refine 
agriculture and agricultural life. Our teachers will, also, 
touch the lives of the grown-up people, and, if at all possible 
penetrate the ‘purdah?. ' Instruction will be given to grown-up 
people in hygiene and about the advantages of joint action 
for the promotion of communal welfare, such as the making 
of village roads proper, the sinking of wells etc. And as no 
school will be manned by teachers, who are not men and 
women of good training, we piopose to give free medical aid 
so far as is possible. In Barharw r a, for instance, Mrs. Avan- 
tikabai Gokhalay, who is a trained nurse and midwife and 
who, assisted by her husband, is in charge of the school, has 
already dispensed castor oil and quinine to scores of patients 
during the four days that she has been at work, and visited 
several female patients. 

If you desire any further information, I shall be only too 
glad to supply you with it. My hope is that I shall be able 
to enlist in my work full co-operation of the local authoritoy. 


( SL 
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opening another school tomorrow near Shirampur 
two miles from Amolwa.” 

Another school was opened by Mahatma Gandhi on the 
20th November in a village called Bhitharwa, situated in the 
Nepal Tarai about 40 miles north-west of Betliah. About 
this school also, and on the need for effective medical work, 
Mahatma Gandhi communicated to Mr. Merrirnan on the 
22nd November: 

“I went over to Mitihara (? Bhitharwa) on Tuesday 
last and opened a school there. Mr. Soman (Shrijut Sada- 
siva Lakshman Soman), a public worker from Belgaum, 
and a B.A. LI B., has been left in charge, and he will be as¬ 
sisted by Mr. Balkrishna (Shrijut Balkrishna Yogeshwar 
Purohit), a young man from Gujarat. Mrs. Gandhi will 
join them on the 24th. Her work will be chiefly confined to 
moving among the women. 

“I was in Barharwa yesterday, and Mrs. Gokhale and my 
son were just returning from a*visit to a dying man. They 
told me that the people in the district were woefully neglect¬ 
ful of the patients, and they believed that many preventable 
deaths must occur in the district for want of a simple obser¬ 
vation of the rudimentary principles of hygiene. I know 
that this will not come to you as news, because it is not pecu¬ 
liar condition of the district in which Mrs. Gokhale is work¬ 
ing, or of Champaran, but it is chronic condition among the 
peasantry of India. 

“I simply mentioned the incidents in order that as soon 
as I have advanced a little more in my experiment, I may 
enlist your active sympathy and help in a department in 
which all can meet without reserve. 

“Dr. Dev, who is a qualified and experienced surgeon and 
physician, and Secretary of the Servants of India Society, 
came on Tuesday. His services have been lent for this work 
by the Society. He has come with three more volunteers 
including a lady from Prof. Karve’s Widows’ Home. Dr. Dev 
will chiefly supervise the medical branch of the work. 
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I may slate I hat I shall be away from Ghamparan) 
over a fortnight. Babu Brijkishore Prasad will represent 
me in my absence.” 

With generosity of Seth Ghanshyam Das Seth, a rich 
merchant of Madhuban, a school was opened at Madhu- 
ban in his house on the 17th January, 1918. It was served 
by Shrijut Narafaari Dwarkadas Parikh, B.A., Ll.B., his 
wife Shrimati Manibai Parikh, Shrijut Mahadeva Haribhai 
Desai, his wife Shrimati Durgabai, Shrimati Anandibai, 
the sister of Shrijut Divekar, Registrar of the Women’s Uni¬ 
versity at Poona. Professor Kripalani and Shrijut Vishnu 
Seetaram Randive alias Appaji also worked here for some 
time. Professor Kripalani was sentenced to imprisonment 
in Ghamparan, “which of course he gladly accepted.” 1 
From Bihar, Babu Dharanidhar served this institution by 
staying at Madhuban for six months with his wife and chil¬ 
dren. The Madhuban school taught about 100 boys. A 
girls’ school also was started there and about 40 girls received 
education in it under the guidance of Shrimati Anandibai. 

Besides the ladies and gentlemen, whose names have 
been mentioned above, some other volunteers also came 
later to serve in these schools. They were Shrijut Brajlal 
Bhimji Rupani of Satyagraha Ashram, Shrijut Pranlal Pra- 
bhuram Yogi from Kathiawar, Shrijut Ramaraksha 
Brahrnachari and Babu Shyamdeva Sahay alias Dipji of 
Saran. Occasionally paid teachers were also employed. 
Weaving was introduced at the Barharwa school. 

The devoted services of these missionaries for promotion 
of public good turned these schools into veritable Ashrams 
and created profound impression on minds of the people. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad writes with his personal experience: 
“The women of the villages became special objects of atten¬ 
tion and the lady volunteers easily found entrance into their 
houses and soon won their confidence. Even grownup wo¬ 
men used to come to the Ashrams for instruction and purdah 
seemed to be distinctly dissolving. The women began to 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Satyagraha in Champaran, p. 197. 
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free. They started not only to learn spinning which 
some of them knew already and reading and writing, but 
also to join in village functions, such as Ramayan parties 
which used now and then to be held, and in the Ashram 
prayers.” 1 

For the improvement of village sanitation, which was a 
“difficult affair” 2 3 due largely to extreme indifference of the 
local residents, the volunteers under the leadership of Dr. 
Dev devoted themselves heart and soul and ultimately in¬ 
spired the village-folk to shake off their old apathy and dirty 
habits. We know from Mahatma Gandhi’s Autobiography 
how Dr. Dev and the volunteers “concentrated their energies 
on making a village ideally clean. They swept the roads 
and the courtyards, cleaned out the wells, filled up the pools 
nearby, and lovingly persuaded the villagers to raise volun¬ 
teers from among themselves. ” a Mahatma Gandhi also 
narrates incidentally one of his experiences about the typically 
miserable condition of an Indian village. On visiting a 
small village in the vicinity of Bhitharwa he saw some of the 
women dressed very dirtily. So he asked his wife to enquire 
of them why they did not wash their clothings. On her doing 
so, one of the women escorted her to her own hut and said: 
“Look now, there is no box or cupboard here containing 
other clothes. The sari I am wearing is the only one I have. 
How am I to wash it? Tell Mahatmaji to get me another 
sari and I shall then promise to bathe and put on clean clothes 
every clay.” 4 

The volunteers set example of self-help and corporate 
activities before the villagers. One midnight the hut of the 
Bhitharwa school suddenly caught fire and was burnt, the 
village people not being in a position to render any assist¬ 
ance because of its distance from their residence. Dr. Dev, 
who was in charge of it, had strong suspicion that it was a 
case of incendiarism. But instead of wasting time by trying 

1 . Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 32. 

2 . Mahatma Gandhi's Autobiography, p. 515. 

3 . Ibid. 

4 . Ibid, p. 316. 
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to investigate into its causes, Dr. Dev and his Go-workers 
engaged themselves from the next day to arrange for the 
erection of a pucca house by themselves carrying biicks and 
other necessary materials on their heads. At this the villagers 
too came forward to assist them, and the result of their com¬ 
bined efforts was that a small nice building was soon built 
to stand as “a memorial to the splendid work done.” 1 2 

After the first batch of volunteers had returned to Maha- 
rastra, two others came to Ghamparan from that part, named 
Narayan Tammaji Katagade alias Pundalik and Eknath 
Basudeva Kshire and began to work at the Bhitharwa school 
with considerable courage. The Government could not 
tolerate the presence of Pundalik and he was removed from 
Ghamparan under the Defence of India Act. His place was 
taken by another Maharastra volunteer, Shrijut Shankar 
Rao Dev, who stayed here for some months. After the first 
batch of volunteers working at Madhuban had left that place, 
the school then functioned under the guidance of Shrijut 
Kshire and Srijut Shyamdev Narayan, both of whom re¬ 
mained here for several months. 

Government .sought Mahatma Gandhi’s help for recruitment: 

One matter indirectly connected with the period of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s stay in Ghamparan may be mentioned. 
During the critical years of World War I, when the 
British Empire was exposed to grave risks, Mahatma Gandhi 
advocated* assistance to the Government of India in their 
war efforts including recruitment for the army. In India 
there was then an expectation, particularly after Montagu 
declaration of 20.th August, 1917, that on the termination of 
the war the legitimate aspirations of the Indians for self- 
Government would be fulfilled. 

In the letter which Mahatma Gandhi wrote to the Viceroy 
soon after attending the War Conference at Delhi in the month 
of April, 1918, he expressed what the people of India ex- 

1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, pp. 32-33. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi’s address delivered at a meeting in the district Kaira i?i 
July, 1918. 
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ed in return for their suppport to the British Government!" 
recognise,” he observed in it, “that in the hour of its danger 
we must give, as we have decided to give, ungrudging and 
unequivocal support to the empire of which we aspire in the 
near future to be partners in the sense as the Dominions 
Overseas. But it is the simple truth that our response is due 
to the expectation that our goal will be reached all the more 
speedily. On that account, even as performance of duty 
automatically confers a corresponding right, people are 
entitled to believe that the imminent reforms alluded to in 
your speech will embody the main general principles of the 
Congress-League Scheme, and I am sure it is this faith which 
has enabled many members of the Conference to tender to 
the Government their fullhearted co-operation.” 

Already in the month of September, 1917, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar and Orissa had tried to utilise Mahatma 
Gandhi’s help in the matter of recruiting a labour corps in 
the Champaran area for War purpose. But his condition 
that he should be included in this corps probably outwitted 
them, and he was not in a position to do anything in this 
matter till the agrarian problem had been solved. On the 
24th September, 1917, Sir E, A. Gait wrote as follows to Mr. 
E. L. L. Hammond, Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board: 

“In an interview which I had with him yesterday Mr. 
Gandhi expressed his willingness to raise labour corps in 
Champaran for work in Mesopotamia, on condition that 
he would be allowed to accompany the corps himself. I 
presume this could be arranged. Will you kindly get into com¬ 
munication with Mr. Gandhi on the subject ? He is staying 
with Mr. S. K. Sahai, and might perhaps pay you a visit in 
your office where you would be able to explain matters to 
him and tell him the terms on which labour is being recruited. 

“It would be well to write at once, as I fancy Mr. Gandhi 
will not be staying long in Ranchi.” 

Mr. Hammond wrote to Mahatma Gandhi on the 13th 
December: 

“You may remember discussing with me in Ranchi the 
possibility of your raising a labour corps from Champaran 
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service in Mesopotamia. I understand that you were pre 
pared to raise a corps of Army bearers under your own com¬ 
mand. I have however been told that you would be willing 
to raise a labour corps. Will you kindly let me know if 
this is the case, and if so whether you are still willing to do 
so, and what if any conditions you wish to attach. If you 
wish any force you raise to be a self-contained unit and not 
drafts to existing units, it will be necessary for me to address 
Army Head-quarters. On the other hand il you do not 
want to go yourself and could assist us in obtaining men 
for the railway training depot at Gaya where we need 500 
a month, your assistance will be much appreciated. Kindly 
address your reply to me at Ranchi.” 

In reply, Mahatma Gandhi communicated from Mod- 
hari to Mr. Hammond on the 15th December, 1917: 

“I have just received your note of the 13th instt. Hav¬ 
ing after the conversation with you concluded that my ser¬ 
vices will not be wanted I have accepted important engage¬ 
ments up to the end of March next, and just now entered 
upon an educational and hygienic experiment to which 1 
attach the greatest importance and which requires my constant 
attention. I should not like to leave this work and yet I do 
not want to lose any chance of taking what little share I can 
in the present war. I may find it practically impossible to 
raise a corps on which I might not be serving. I would also 
find it difficult to get men if I could not assure them that they 
would all work in a body and with me. Will you please 
tell me in detail, what your different requirements are and 
when you will want the corps and I shall see whether I can 
fit in. You will please tell me in each case the nature ol 
work required and if possible the destination of the proposed 
corps.” 

He wrote again to Mr. Hammond from Motihari on the 
14th January, 1918: 

“You will forgive me for not replying earlier to your 
letter of blank date in December. The fact is that I have 
been travelling out of Champaran. I returned only on the 
12th inst. My difficulty just now is that whilst the agrarian 
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remains uncertain I would make no headway. 
ThC Agrarian Bill is now before the Council. My way will 
be clearer after it is passed. I shall then try to follow out 
your suggestion and see what can be done.” 

Mahatma Gandhi at Chapra: 

Mahatma Gandhi visited Chapra on the 27th January, 
1918, and was received there by several thousands of people. 
At this time many Home Rule badges were sold and sub¬ 
scriptions worth about Rs. 800/- were collected there. A 
procession passed through the streets with Mahatma Gandhi, 
Srimati Kasturbai, Shri Mazharul Haque and Babu Lachmi 
Prasad being drawn on Rai Saheb Gulab Chand’s carriage 
and it was stopped at the house of Babu Surja Prasad. 
Mahatma Gandhi attended a conference of the Muslims 
and spoke there with great emphasis on Hindu-Muslitn unity. 
In the evening he addressed a largely attended meeting, 
where he asked the audience to cultivate the virtues of truth¬ 
fulness and generosity and to develop fearlessness without which, 
he pointed, it was not possible to obtain Home Rule. Shri 
Rajendra Prasad and his brother were present at this meeting. 
The tenants of Gopalpur and Raypatli factories attended 
it. The sweepers of the Chapra Municipality' approached 
Gandhiji for increase of their pay, and the Judge’s Court 
sweeper, who was their leader, was seen seated by him. 1 2 

Before Mahatma Gandhi had time to complete his noble 
work of social service in Champaran, he was drawn away 
to Ahmadabad in February, 1918, on getting an appeal from 
Anusuyabai on behalf of the textile workers. He had a 
regret that, his “hope of putting this constructive work (in 
Bihar) bn a permanent footing was not fulfilled.” 3 Neither 
his plan for cow protection work which, in Iris opinion, in- 

1. B & 0 Police Abstract of Intelligence, dated 16.2.18, para 174. 

2. Autobiography , p. 517. It seems Mahatma Gandhi again came to 
Bihar after the Kaira Satyagraha was over by April, 1918. It is men¬ 
tioned in B & O Police notes that Mahatma Gandhi arrived at Patna on 
the 19th May, 1918, and was received by Shri Mazharul Haque. He 

addressed a crowded meeting, presided over by Shri Purnendu Narain 
Sinha, and attended, as the said notes mention, by about 800 persons 
including 300 Sadhus. He left for Champaran the next day. 
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A C: g$foluded “cattle-breeding, improvement of the stock, humane 
treatment of bullocks, formation of model dairies etc,” 1 2 
nor the ideal of a non-affiliated rural university or college 
about which his followers discussed with him in their leisure 
hours,* was realised. But he also felt that the few months’ 
work in Champaran “took such deep root that its influence 
in one form or another is to be observed there even today.” 3 

Significance of Mahatma Gandhi's Champaran mission: 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Champaran mission is an event of 
the utmost significance in the history of Bihar, nay of India 
as a whole. It was, as he believed truly, “a bold experiment 
with Truth and Ahimsa.” As for the ryots of Champaran, his 
crusade freed them from the tyranny of an iniquitous economic 
system and the evils of a grave social injustice, which had 
reigned notoriously for so many years. It created a profound 
impression on their minds and taught them fearlessness and 
regard for honesty, which emboldened them later on to meet 
the ordeals in the course of their struggles for freedom. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s experiments in social service in the 
rural areas of Champaran were indeed the grand precursors 
of wider movements in this respect that were organised sub¬ 
sequently in India along with the other efforts for national 
progress. His conception of Swaraj through elevation of the 
condition of our downtrodden masses, which he wanted to 
implement here in Bihar, was undoubtedly the golden maxim 
oi our patriotism. This alone can afford the true panacea 
to cure the maladies which invaded our entire social struc¬ 
ture under long continued alien domination. 

To know how the spirit of social service had begun at once 
to inspire others in Bihar it would be of interest to note incident¬ 
ally that a meeting was held at Patna on the 12th September, 
1918, under the chairmanship of Shri Badrinath Verma, 
then a Professor of the Bihar National College, to discuss the 
desirability of starting a Relief Association on the lines of 

1. Autobiography , p. 521. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahtma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 36. Babu 
Janakdhari Prasad refers to it in his unpublished autobiography. 

3. Autobiography, p. 517. 
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fie Seva Samiti, Allahabad. It was also decided to send k 
fif^ relief workers to the next Sonepur fair and the following' 
among others offered their services for it:— 

1. Shri Nirshu Narayan Singh, 

2. Sliri Sambhu Saran Varma, 

3. Shri Anugraha Narain Sinha, 

4. Shri Badrinath Varma 

Mahatma Gandhi’s stay in Champaran inspired his 
associates with noble ideals in several ways, arid helped them 
to receive under his guidance an excellent moral training, 
which proved to be the most valuable asset for some of them 
in their role of leaders in the country’s battle for liberty. He 
taught them to eschew their old prejudices about caste-rules, 
by pointing out to them that when they were engaged in 
public work they “became of one caste, namely, the caste 
of the co-workers.” 1 2 In narrating the story of this change 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad writes: “When we first reached 
Champaran many of us had servants, we had a cook also. 
Within a short time the number of servants was reduced and 
shortly afterwards there was one servant left. The result 
was that those who had not drawn one potful ol water of a 
well or washed a small napkin began under the Mahatma’s 
influence within a short time to help each other in bathing, 
washing clothes and cleaning utensils. In fact we used to 
do everything ourselves. To sweep the rooms and floor, to 
clean the kitchen, to wash our own utensils, to carry luggage 
and other bundles from station and the market—these and 
such other things we all used to do and without hesitation. After 
the removal of that cook Shrimati Gandhi used to cook food 
for all of us and used to feed us all with motherly affec¬ 
tion. It was one of the results of Mahatmaji’s visit that we 
ceased to look upon travelling in a third class compartment 
as a matter of indignity.” 3 Thus, some of the Bihar co-workers 
of Mahatma Gandhi in Champaran got the opportunity 
to cultivate, like disciples in a hermitage, self-discipline, 

1. B & 0 Police Intelligence Abstract , 17.9.18., para 944. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 26. 

3. Satyagraha in Champaran, pp. 201-202. 
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is the first essential condition for true national work a: 
greatness in life. Mahatma Gandhi had much confidence in 
them. He wrote to Babu Janakdhari Prasad on the 6th March, 
1925: “I treasure the memory of the faithful co-workers 
of Champaran. I shall never have and never had a more 
faithful band to work with. If I had such a band throughout 
India, Swaraj will not be long in coming to India.” 

The Champaran episode, primarily humanitarian in its 
object, also fostered the cause of nationalism. One of its 
effects was to infuse into the minds of the much oppressed 
peasants of Champaran a spirit of awakening, which is a 
necessary pre-requisite for a national movement. Fight for 
social justice promotes political consciousness. “The Cham¬ 
paran struggle was a proof of the fact,” writes Mahatma 
Gandhi, “that disinterested service of the people in any sphere 
ultimately helps the country politically.” 1 Further, the 
Champaran struggle set an example of wonderful efficacy 
of the means of non-violent Satyagraha for victory in a 
noble cause. Giving an account of the different passive 
resistance movements 2 in India leading up to the non- 
co-operation movement, Mahatma Gandhi observed: “The 
third in order came the Champaran struggle (undertaken 
in order to remedy the evils that had grown up connected 
with the indigo plantations). Here Satyagraha had actually 
to be offered. Mere preparedness for it did not suffice as 
powerful vested interests were arrayed in opposition. The 
peace maintained by the people of Champaran deserves to 
be placed on record. I can bear witness to the perfect 
non-violence of the leaders in thought, word and deed. 
Hence it was that this age-long abuse came to an end in six 
months.” 3 Satyagraha , successfully tried in Champaran, was 
applied so fruitfully during the succeeding decades of our 
national struggle resulting ultimately in the consummation of 
our national goal under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 


1. Autobiography, p. 508. 

2. Speeches and Writtings of Mahatma Gandhi ( G. A. Natesan & Co., 4th 
edition), p. 202. 

3. Ibid. 
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Chapter VII 


BIHAR’S ROLE IN THE SATYAGRAHA OF 1919 AND 
IN THE NON-CO-OPERATION AND KHILAFAT 
MOVEMENTS 


‘ ‘ The primary motive of non-co-operation is self- 
purification by withdrawing co-operation from an 
unrighteous and. unrepentant government. The secondary- 
object is to rid ourselves of the feeling of help¬ 
lessness by being independent of all government con¬ 
trol or supervision , i.e. to govern ourselves in all 
possible affairs, and, in fulfilling both objects, to 
refrain from causing or promoting injury , or violence, 
to any individual or property .” 


MAHATMA GANDHI, 

Young India, 6th April, 1921. 


Montagu announcement of August 20, 1917: 

ORLD War I (1914-18) was a grave ordeal for the Bri¬ 
tish Empire. The masters of this Empire were sagacious 



enough to realise the need of rallying Indian support 
for it at this critical juncture, particularly from 1917. Mr. E.S. 
Montagu, who had succeeded Sir Austen Chamberlain as 
Secretary of State for India in July, 1917, made the following 
famous announcement in the House of Commons on the 
20th August, 1917: “The policy of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, with which the Government of India are in complete ac¬ 
cord, is that of the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible Government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” Mr. Montagu also announced the 
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decision of the British Government to send him immediately 
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to India “to consider with the Viceroy the views of Lcfca 1 
Government,, and to receive with him suggestions of represnta- 
tive bodies and others.” 

India's support to England in World War I: 

In the acute crisis of the war India pledged loyalty to 
England. In its 1917 session the Indian National Congress 
passed the following resolution: “That this Congress, speak¬ 
ing on behalf of the united people of India, begs respectfully 
to convey to His Majesty the King-Emperor, their deep 
loyalty and profound attachment to the Throne, their un¬ 
swerving allegiance to the British connection, and their firm 
resolve to stand by the Empire at all hazards and at all costs.” 
Indeed, India rendered splendid services to the Empire in 
the hour of peril. In gratefully acknowledging these Lord 
Birkenhead observed: “Without India, the War would have 
been immensely prolonged, if indeed without her help it 
could have been brought to a victorious conclusion...... India 

is an incalculable asset to the mother country (Britain).” 
Speaking on the 9th September, 1914, Lord Haldane, the then 
Lord Chancellor of England, remarked: “The Indian 
soldiers were fighting for the liberties of humanity, as much 
as we ourselves. India had freely given her lives and trea¬ 
sure in humanity’s great cause; hence things could not be 
left as they were.” 1 Lord Chelmsford rightly pointed out: 
“The army in India has thus proved a great Imperial asset, 
and in weighing the value of India’s contribution to the War, 
it should be remembered that India’s forces were no hasty 
improvisation, but were an army in being fully equipped and 
supplied, which has cost India annually a large sum to 
maintain.” Mr. Lloyd George spoke in the House of 
Commons: “And then there is India. How bravely, how 
loyally, she has supported the British Armies ! The memory 
of the powerful aid which she willingly accorded in the hour 
of our trouble will not be forgotten after the war is over, and 

1. Quoted in. Indian National Evolution by Ambika Charan Mazumdai 
{Second Edition), p. 416 
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the affairs of India come up for examination and for 



action. 


The avowed objects of the war were destruction ol auto¬ 
cracy, promotion of self-determination for subject peoples 
and safeguarding of world security for democracy. Mi 
Asquith in his speech before the House of Commons (repotted 
in, India in October, 1917) on the peace resolution ol Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald declared that “the Allies are fighting 
for nothing but freedom, and, an important addition tot no¬ 
thing short of freedom.” In announcing the end of the wat 
the British Premier uttered: “You are entitled to rejoice, 
people of Britain that the Allies, the Dominions and India 
have won a glorious victory. It is the most wonderful victory 
for liberty in the history of the world.’ 

India relied on the promises of Britain, particularly in 
Montagu’s announcement ol 20th August, 1917. Thus the 
Indian National Congress in its session of 1917 passed the 
following resolution on Self-Government: I his Congress 

expresses its grateful satisfaction over the pionouncemcnt 
made by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India on behalf 
of the Imperial Government that its object is the establish¬ 
ment of responsible Government in India. 

“This Congress strongly urges the necessity for immediate 
enactment of a parliamentary statute providing for the esta¬ 
blishment of responsible government in India, the full measure 
to be attained within a time-limit to be fixed in the statute 
itself at an early date. 

“This Congress is emphatically ol opinion that the Con¬ 
gress-League Scheme of reforms ought to be immediately 
introduced by the statute as the first step in the process.” 

India naturally expected that, in return for her enormous 
sacrifices, her legitimate aspiration for sell-rule would be 
fulfilled. In strongly advocating the cause of her sell-govern¬ 
ment, the President of the 1917 session of the Indian National 
Congress, Mrs. Annie Besant, observed: "Today. 


1. Quoted in the Presidential Address of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Delhi, 1918 



/£ndia stands erect, no suppliant people, but a Nation, ItUiF 

conscious, self-respecting, determined to be free.she 

stretches out her hand to Britain and offers friendship not 

subservience, co-operation not obedience;..The Great 

War, into the whirlpool of which Nation after Nation Iras 
been drawn, has entered on its fourth year, ...... the true 

object of this War is to prove tire evil of, and to destroy, auto¬ 
cracy and enslavement of one Nation by another and to place 
on sure foundations the God-given right to Self-rule and 
Self-Development of every Nation....... Autocracy and 

bureaucracy must perish utterly, in East and West./.....” 

At critical moments during the course of the war the 
British Government often appealed to Indian sentiments to 
rally support and sympathy in their favour. Apprehending 
extension of the German menace to Asia, on the 2nd April, 
1918, the Prime Minister addressed to the Viceroy of India 
a telegram, wherein he observed: “I have no doubt that 
India will add to the laurels it has already won, and will 
equip itself on an even greater scale than at present to be 
die bulwark which will save Asia from the tide of oppression 
and disorder which it is the object of the enemy to achieve.”' 
In his reply dated the 5th April, the Viceroy remarked:.. 

Your message comes at a time when all India is stirrred to 
the depths by the noble sacrifices now being made by the 
British people in the cause of world’s freedom and by the 
stern, unalterable resolution which those sacrifices evince. 
India, anxious yet confident, realises to the full the great 
issues at stake in this desperate conflict, and your trumpet 
call at this crisis will not fall upon deaf ears.”- To obtain 
India s resources to the Empire’s assistance, the Viceroy 
convened a War Conference at Delhi from the 27th April 
to the 29th April, 1918.' This conference gave much support 
to India’s war effort. Mahatma Gandhi, who attended 

1. India in 1917-18. p. 6. 

2. Ibid, p. 7. 

3. Lokamanya Tiiak, Mrs. Besant and the Ali Brothers were not 
invited to this Conference. Mahatma Gandhi pointed out to the Go¬ 
vernment that it was a blunder on their part 
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conference by invitation, made it perfectly dear to the 
British Government that India by taking her stand to help 
them in different ways to weather the storm of the war had 
the natural expectation that she would get sel<-•government 
at an early date, In the letter, addressed by him to Lord 
Chelmsford soon after the Delhi War Conference, he wrote 
as follows:— 

“I recognise that in the hour of its danger we must give, 
as we have decided to give, ungrudging and unequivocal 
support to the Empire of which we aspire in the near future 
to be partners in the same sense as the Dominions Overseas. 
But it is the simple truth that our response is due to the ex¬ 
pectation that our goal will be reached all the more speedily. 
On that account, even as performance of duty automatically 
confers a corresponding right, people are entitled to believe 
that the imminent reforms alluded to in your speech will 
embody the main general principles of the Congress-League 
Scheme, and I am sure that it is this faith which has enabled 
many members of the Conference to tender to the Government 
their full hearted co-operation. If 1 could make my country¬ 
men retrace their steps, I would make them withdraw' ail the 
Congress resolutions and not whisper ‘Home Rule’ or ‘Re¬ 
sponsible Government’ during the pendency of the War. 

.1 would make India offer all her able-bodied sons as a sacri¬ 
fice to the Empire at its critical moment and I know that 
India, by this very act, would become the most favoured 
partner in the Empire and racial distinctions would become 
a thing of the past. But practically the whole of educated 
India has decided to take a less effective course, and it is no 
longer possible to say that educated India does not exercise 
any influence on the masses. I have been coming into most 
intimate touch with the raiyats ever since my return from 
South Africa to India, and t wish to assure you that the de¬ 
sire for Home Rule has widely penetrated them. I was 
present at the sessions of the last Congress and 1 was a party 
to the resolution that full responsible Government should 
be granted to British India within a period to be fixed defi¬ 
nitely by a Parliamentary Statute. I admit that it is a bold 
step to take, but I feel sure that nothing less than a definite 
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ision of Home Rule to be realised in the shortest possible 
time will satisfy the Indian people. I know that there are 
many in India who consider no sacrifice is too great in order 
to achieve the end, and they are wakeful enough to realise 
that they must be equally prepared to sacrifice themselves 
for the Empire in which they hope and desire to reach 
their final status. It follows then that we can but accelerate 
our journey to the goal by silently and simply devoting our¬ 
selves heart and soul to the work of delivering the Empire 
from the threatening danger. It will be a national suicide 
not to recognize this elementary truth. We must perceive 
that if we serve to save the Empire, we have in that very act 
secured Home Rule. 

“Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should give 
to the Empire every available man for its defence, I fear that 
I cannot say the same thing about the financial assistance. 
My intimate intercourse with the raiyats convinces me that 
India has already donated to the Imperial Exchequer beyond 
her capacity. I know that, in making this statement, I am 
voicing the opinion of the majority of my countrymen. 

“The Conference means for me, and I believe for many 
of us, a definite step in the consecration of our lives to the com¬ 
mon cause, but ours is a peculiar position. We are to-day 
outside the partnership. Ours is a consecration based on 
hope of a better future. I should be untrue to you and to my 
country if I did not clearly and unequivocally tell you what 
that hope is. I do not bargain for its fulfilment, but you 
should know that disappointment of hope means disillusion. 
There is one thing I may not omit. You have appealed 
to us to sink domestic differences. If appeal involves the 
toleration of tyranny and wrong-doings on the part of offi¬ 
cials, I am powerless to respond. I shall resist organised 
tyranny to the uttermost. The appeal must be to the offi¬ 
cials that they do not ill-treat a single soul and that they con¬ 
sult and respect popular opinion as never before. In Gham- 
paran by resisting an age-long tyranny, I have shown the 
ultimate sovereignty of British justice. In Kaira, a popula¬ 
tion that was cursing the Government now feels that it, and 
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e Government, is the power when it is prepared to 
er for the truth it represents. It is, therefore, losing its 
bitterness and is saying to itself that the Government must 
be a Government for people, for it tolerates orderly and res¬ 
pectful disobedience where injustice is felt. Thus Champaran 
and Kaira affairs are my direct, definite and special contri¬ 
bution to the War. Ask me to suspend my activities in that 
direction and you ask me to suspend my life. If I could 
popularise the use of soul force which is but another name 
for love force in place of brute force, I know that I could pre¬ 
sent you with an India that could defy the whole world to its 
worst. In season and out of season, therefore, I shall discip¬ 
line myself to express in my life the eternal law of suffering 
and present it for acceptance to those who care, and if I take 
part in any other activity, the motive is to show the matchless 
superiority of that law. 

“Lastly, I would like you to ask His Majesty’s Ministers 
to give definite assurance about Muhammadan States. I 
am sure you know that every Muhammadan is deeply inter¬ 
ested in them. As a Hindu, I cannot be indifferent to their 
cause. Their sorrow's must be our sorrows. In the most 
scrupulous regard for the rights of those States and for the 
Muslim sentiment as to the places bf worship, and ycur just 
and timely treatment of Indian claim to Home Rule, lies the 
safety of the Empire, I w rite this, because I love the English 
Nation, and I wish to evoke in every Indian the loyalty of 
Englishmen.” 


§L 


Special session of the Congress in 1918: 
The Montagu Mission arrived in India 


on 


the 1 Oth 

November, 1917. It put forward a joint scheme of reforms, 
which was published on the 8th July, 1918, and w^as ultimately 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1919. But these 
reforms were not adecpiate to satisfy India’s legitimate national 
demands. They proved instead to be “an apple of discord” 1 
among the Indians. While these were acceptable to the 

1. Speech nf the Hon'ble Mr. V. J. Patel as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Special Session of the Congress in 1918. 
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oderate nationalists of India, others felt extremely dis 
pointed at their limited nature. To consider these, a special 
session of the Indian National Congress met at Bombay on 
the 29th, 30th and 31st August and 1st September, 1918, 
with Mr. Sved Hasan Imam of Bihar as its President.' It 
is of interest to note the words with which Mr. Syed Hasan 
Imam concluded this session. “I am going away from here,” 
he said, “with a feeling of love for my countrymen enhanced 
by the demonstration that I have received of the affection of 
the people towards those who are allowed the privilege to 
serve the people. Gentlemen, I am grateful to you and I 
say Bande MalaramB 

This session of the Congress passed highly significant 
resolutions. As for Self-Government, it reaffirmed “the 
principles of reform contained in the Resolutions relating to 
Self-Government adopted in the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League held at Lucknow in De¬ 
cember 1916 and at Calcutta in December 1917”, and declared 
that “nothing less than self-government within the Empire 
can satisfy the Indian people and by enabling it to take its 
rightful place as a free and self-governing nation in the 
British Commonwealth strengthen the connection between 
Great Britain and India.” It also declared that “the people 
of India are fit for Responsible Government,” repudiated 
“the assumption to the contrary contained in the Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms”, and expressed the view 
that as regards the progressive realisation of Responsible 
Government “simultaneous advance is indispensable both 
in the Provinces and the Government of India.” Describ¬ 
ing the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals to be “disappointing 
and unsatisfactory” the Congress suggested certain important 
modifications in them “as absolutely necessary to constitute 
a substantive step towards Responsible Government.” It 
was also decided to send a Congress Deputation to England 
“to press the Congress views on the British democracy.” We 
may note here that Mr. Hasan Imam, with his wife and 

1. Nineteen Delegates from Bihar and Orissa attended it. Vide 
Appendix XIII. 
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Syed Hasan Imam , President , 
Special Congress, Bombay, 1918. 
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jhler, left Bankipur in the evening of the 25th July, 1919, 
route to England as a member of the deputation on be¬ 
half of the Congress and also of that for the All India Home 
Rule League. Lie was given a hearty sendoff at the Railway 
Station, and amongst those present there were Mr. and Mrs. 
R R. Das, Mr. K. B Datta, a Barrister of Patna, Shri 
Rajendra Prasad, Mr. S. P. Sen, Mr. K. B. Zahiruddin, Mr. 
Wasi Ahmad, Mr. Maheshwar Prasad, Mr. B. B. Verma, 
Mr. S. N. Sahay, Babu Gangadhar Das, Babu Raghubir 
Dayal and Babu Murari Prasad. 1 


Increase of Indian national discontent, and the Satyagraha of 1919 

Not only did the Montford Reforms Scheme appear to 
be profoundly disappointing to a considerable section of the 
Indian nationalists, but there were at the same time some 
other factors which accentuated national discontent through¬ 
out the country. The strain of war on the economic condi¬ 
tion of the country, particularly rise in the prices of the com¬ 
mon necessities of life, aggravated hardships of the people, 
who were also subject to nature’s cruelties in the shape of 
epidemics. Muslim sentiments in India were deeply agita- 
tive over the Khilafat question, that is the question relating 
to the defeat and dismemberment of Turkey during World 
War I, in which Britian had a large share. To add to these, 
were certain political factors which in fact shocked India. 
Her hopes for a Responsible Government were belied, Gov¬ 
ernmental coercion mounted high, and repression followed 
in full swing to stifle the spirit of Indian nationalism. The 
Rowla.lt Bills, based on the recommendations of the Indian 
Sedition Committee (presided over by Mr. Justice S. A. T. 
Rowlatt) and calculated to arm the Government with extraordi¬ 
nary powers of suppressing political activities in the country 
and depriving the suspected persons of the ordinary rights 
and privileges of trial and defence provided by law, were 
a challenge to Indian public opinion. As a protest against 
these, Mahatma Gandhi took a momentous step in asking 
his countrymen, on the 28th February, 1919, to sign and 
observe the following pledge: 


1. The Searchlight, 27th July, 1919. 
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“Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known 
as the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. I of 
1919 and the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No. 
II of 1919, are unjust, subversive of the principles of liberty 
and justice and destructive of the elementary rights of 
individuals on which the safety of the community as a whole 
and the state itself is based, we solemnly affirm that in the 
event of these Bills becoming law and until they are withdrawn, 
we shall refuse civilly to obey these laws and such other laws 
as a Committee, to be hereafter appointed, may think fit, 
and further affirm, that in this struggle we will faithfully follow 
truth and refrain from violence to life, person and property.” 

But the Government turned a deaf ear to protests against 
the Rowlatt Bills from many quarters, and on the 21st March, 
1919, was passed the Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes 
Act. It was a piece of legislation which affected the con¬ 
science of thousands in India and hurt the self-respect of the 
nation. 1 2 Mahatma Gandhi was then at Madras. He was 
at first somewhat at a loss as to how Satyagraha should be 
offered. But the idea “broke upon” him one night in a 
dream and he communicated it thus early in the next morning 
to his host Shri Rajagopalacliari:—“The idea came to me 
last night in a dream that we should call upon the country 
to observe a general hartal. Satyagraha is a process of self¬ 
purification, and ours is a sacred fight, and it seems to me to 
be in the fitness of things that it should be commenced with 
an act of self-purification. Let all the people of India, there¬ 
fore, suspend their business on that day and observe the day 
as one of fasting and prayer.” 3 The date of the hartal was 
first fixed on the 30th March, 1919, but was soon changed 
to 6th April next. “The whole of India from one end to 
the other, towns as well as villages, observed a complete hartal 
on that day. It was a most wonderful spectacle”. 3 

Unable to read the symptoms of the time so far as India 
was concerned, the Government inaugurated a “reign of 

1. A letter of Mahatma Gandhi, 20th August, 1919, published in the Times 
of India. 

2. Autobiography, p. 562. 

3. Ibid, p. 563. 
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pression” at Delhi (30th March, 1919) and also in Lahore 
and Amritsar (April 1919).' While on the way to Amritsar, 
Mahatma Gandhi was arrested on the 10th April at Palwal, 
a wayside railway station in the Punjab, and was sent back 
to Bombay under police escort. Then came the Jallianwala 
Bagh Tragedy and the proclamation of martial law in the 
Punjab by its Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 
In describing Government policy at that time Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote that whilst the “movement for the preserva¬ 
tion of non-violence was making steady though slow progress 
on the one hand, Government’s policy of lawless repression 
was in full career on the other, and was manifesting itself in 
the Punjab in all its nakedness. Leaders were put under 
arrest, martial law, which in other words meant no law, was 
proclaimed, special tribunals were set up. These tribunals 
were not courts of justice but instruments for carrying out 
the arbitrary will of an autocrat. Sentences were passed 
unwarranted by evidence and in flagrant violation of justice. 
In Amritsar, innocent men and women were made to crawl 
like worms on their bellies. Before this outrage the Jallian¬ 
wala Bagh tragedy paled into insignificance in my eyes, 
though it was this massacre which attracted the attention of 
the people of India and the world.” 1 2 

It was indeed an hour of trial in the history of India when 
the tyranny of Dyerism was seeking to effect a ruthless sup¬ 
pression of her nationalism. But even the most ferocious 
repression cannot kill a country’s spiritual urge for national 
self-determination. In fact, as a sequel to the Punjab atro¬ 
cities there was a wave of discontent against the Government 
throughout the country. The tide of Indian nationalism 
took henceforth a new turn under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and the national movement became a people’s battle 
for liberty from one end of the country to the other, in the 
cities as well as in the distant rural areas. 


1. Ibid, p. 564. 

2. Ibid, p. 578. 
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Salyagraha in Bihar : 

At the country’s clarion call for national resistance against 
the repressive policy of an alien Government, Bihar’s soul 
was stirred, and her leaders and people gave an enthusiastic 
response. The agitation in Bihar against the Rowlatt Bills 
began towards the end of February, 1919, and in March 
protest meetings, attended by all classes of people, were 
held at Patna, Gaya, Monghyr, Muzaffarpur, Chapra and 
Bhagalpur. 1 2 The Searchlight strongly denounced the Rowlatt 
Bills and began to exercise much influence in stimulating 
national feelings. The decision to participate in the hartal 
on the 6th April, “the day of humiliation and prayer,” was 
taken at a meeting held at the Qila, Patna City, on 4th April, 
which was attended by prominent leaders like Shri Rajendra 
Prasad, Shri Mazaharul Haque and Rai Bahadur Purnendu 
Narain Sinha and in which Mr. Hasan Imam took a leading 
part. Shri Mazharul Haque presided at this meeting. At 
the meeting attention of the audience was drawn to the Delhi 
incidents of the 30th March last and great emphasis was laid 
on Hindu-Moslem unity. Preparations for the 6th April 
went apace. Another meeting was held in the evening of 
the 5th April, 1919, at the residence of Shri Mazharul Haque 
to settle the programme for 6th April. It was attended by 
many prominent persons, 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 and Rai Bahadur Purnendu 
Narayan Sinha was its President. The proceedings commenced 

1. B. & 0. Police Abstract of Intelligence , 1919. The Non-Co-operation 
and Khilafat Movement in Bihar and Orissa (Printed by the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa in 1925 at the Gulzarbagh Printing Press). 

2. The following prominent persons were present :— 

1. Mr. Hasan Imam, Banister. 

2. Mr. Mazharul Haque. 

3. Mr. S. Sinha. 

4. Mr. Harnandan Lai Nandkeoliyar. 

5. Mr. Mahmood. 

6. M. C. B. Sahai. 

7. Mr. B. B. Varma. 

8. Mr. Khawja Abbul Majid. 

9. Khan Bahadur Nawab Sarfaraz Hasain Khan. 

10. Mr. Sami. 

11 . Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha. 

12. Babu Rajendra Prasad. 
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ih the singing of a national song by Shri Tulsi Singh 
Ajvan, P. S. Naubatpur, Patna. 1 Shri Rajendra Prasad 
requested all to be orderly in the next day’s procession and 
some others also spoke. 

On the 6th April a huge r * procession of all classes of people 
passed round the Patna bazar . Mr. Hasan Imam, who had 
then a great personal influence in Bihar, led this procession 
in a perfectly orderly manner and sent a telegraphic version 
of the incidents to the local Government. On his personal 
guarantee to maintain order in the gathering, police was 
“kept out of evidence as much as possible.”* The proces¬ 
sion in fact “passed off very quietly”. The processionists 
assembled at about 5 P.M. in the Qila Maidan, Patna City, 
and a meeting was held there under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Hasan Imam. The others who spoke at this meeting were 
Shri Rajendra Prasad, Shri Mazharul Haque, Babu Chandra 
Bansi Sahai, Babu Mitter Lai of Masaurhi, Maulavi Khur- 
shed Hussain and Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha. 
Practically all the students of Patna were present at the 

13. Babu Nirsu Narayan Singh. 

14. Babu Ganesh Datta Singh. 

15. Babu Sambhu Saran Verma. 

16. Babu Shaioshi Charan Mitra. 

17. Babu Rai Brijraj Krishna. 

18. Pandit Balgovind Malaviya. 

19. Saiyid Hassan of Phulwari. 

20. Babu Mathura Nath Sinha. 

21. Babu Jogendra Nath Banarji. 

22. Shri Tulshi Singh of Ajvan. 

23. Shri Mitter Lai of Masaurhi. 

Pandit Balgovind Malaviya, while dosing his speech, recited a couplet 
which runs thus:- 

“Tulshi ab garib ki har se saha na jai , Mne chamke bhap seloh bhasm hojai” 

(God cannot bear the cry which comes from the heart of an aggrieved 

person; such a hard thing as iron is reduced to ashes by the bellows 
made of dead skin). 

b Shri Tulsi Singh was “treated as a political suspect” by the Govern¬ 
ment for delivering a speech at Khusrupur, P.S. Futwah, sometime in 1907. 

2. Estimates varying from 10,000 to 100, 000 were made of the people 
who joined this procession. Government estimate was from 5,000 to 10,000. 
In one Government report the number was mentioned as 75,000. 

3. The Non- Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p,2. 
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, eeting and participated in other activities of the day. 
iarge number of men from mofussil also attended the meeting. 
There was dissatisfaction among the Sikhs in Patna City, 
and Babu Guru Charan Singh, a Sikh pleader, actively 
associated himself with the Satyagraha movement. 

A number of policemen and office assistants “did take 
part in the Humiliation Day Celebrations.” At Patna, 
“there was a complete hartal —not a shop was open, not a 
vehicle was plying in the whole town from noon till evening. 
In the villages the response was no less splendid and spontane¬ 
ous. It was not only shopkeepers who observed the hartal. 
Agriculturists too did not work in their fields and plough 
cattle and draught bullocks were given a holiday. All this 
was so spontaneous!” 1 

Demonstrations took place and hartals were observed 
that day also at Muzaffarpur, Chapra, Champaran, Monghyr, 
Gaya, Jharia and Katras. At a meeting, held on that 
date at Muzaffarpur, a stirring speech, containing reference 
to the Delhi incidents, was read on behalf of the president, 
Khan Bahadur Mahbub Hasan Khan, Chairman of the 
local Municipality and late member of the Legislative 
Council, by Mr. Hafiz Imam, nephew of Mr. Hasan Imam. 
In Champaran, Shri Gorakh Prasad and Shri Raghunath 
Lai, pleaders of Motihari, Shri Raj Kumar Shukla and Shri 
Narayan Tammaji (Head Master of the Gandhi school at 
Bhitharwa) were taking leading parts. The Satyagraha day 
on the 6th April was observed in a peaceful manner. It was 
reported to the local Government by one of their officers on the 
13th April, 1919: “It is perfectly true that the Satyagraha 
observance of the 6t.h April was a thoroughly well arranged 
and orderly affair....... ” 

Excitement in Bihar on the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi: 

The news of Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest, received at Patna 
in the afternoon of the 19th April, produced much excitement 
in Bihar. A meeting of the citizens of Patna was held in the 
evening of the 11th April, Mr. Hasan Imam presiding. He 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 37. 
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ained to the gathering the satyagraha vow of Mahatr 
andhi and himseif took this vow publicly. Shri Mazharul 
Haque and some others followed suit in the meeting, and a 
registration centre was opened at the house of Shri Rajendra 
Prasad for those who intended to accept this vow. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 The 
other speakers at the meeting of the 11th April were Shri 
Rajendra Prasad, Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain, Shri 
Parameshwar Lai, Babu Uma Shankar Varma, Pandit 
Balgovind Malaviya and Shri G. B. Sahai. All counselled 
Hindu-Muslim unity and passive resistance. 

Meetings of the Patna Provincial Association and the 
Patna Bar Association were held on the 25th and 23rd May 
respectively, at which resolutions were passed condemning 
the inhuman oppressions of the Government in the Punjab. 
Both the Associations protested against the action of the 
Military authorities in prohibiting lawyers from going to 
Lahore to defend accused persons before the special tribunal. 
At a joint meeting of the Bihar Provincial Congress Commit¬ 
tee and the Bihar Provincial Association held at Patna, on 
the 13-th July, 1919, a resolution was passed expressing feelings 

1. Government list of registered Salyagrahis corrected up to the 
15th April, 1919. 

PATNA 

“1. Hasan Imam. 

2. Mazharul Haque. 

3. Rajendra Prasad. 

4. Chandra Bansi Sahai. 

5. Brij Raj Krishna. 

6. Deoki Nandan Prasad Sinha. 

7. Parnieshwar Lai. 

8. Nageshwai Prasad Sinha alias Lai Babu. 

GAYA 

9. Rai Hari Prasad Lai. 

10. Bajiang Datt Sharma. 

11. Jai Nath Prasad. 

CHAPRA 

12. Pandit Jivanandan Sharma. 

Those who say they have joined, but have not yet registered. 

1. Pandit Balgobind Malaviya. 

2. Muhammad Khurshid Hussain. 

3. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan.” 
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horror at the cruel sentences passed by the martial raw 
commissions and demanding the immediate recall of Lord 
Chelmsford. It was also decided to invite the Congress to 
hold its next session in Bihar, and there was a suggestion 
that Mahatma Gandhi or Sir Sankaran Nair should be in¬ 
vited to preside. 1 The Bihar Provincial Congress met at 
Laheriasarai on the 17 th and 18th August, 1919. About 
one thousand people attended it, and among the delegates 
were Shri Sachchidananda Sinha, Shri Rajendra Prasad and 
Babu Krishna Prakash Sen Sinha of Ghosi, Gaya. Rai Bahadur 
Dwarka Nath of Muzaffarpur, then a member of the 
Bihar Legislative Council, presided. With several resolu¬ 
tions, one was moved by Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha condemn¬ 
ing the Punjab atrocities and demanding recall of Lord 
Chelmsford. 

The Khilafal Question : 

As we have already noted, one of the professed aims of 
the Allies in World War I was to bring peace and freedom 
to humanity. Of course, the war came to a close by 1918- 
19; Wilson was dreaming of his utopian idealism, while the 
victors sought spoils through some secret treaties; and the 
League of Nations came into existence as an international 
organization for preventing or stopping wars in which it 
ultimately failed. But did the Peace Settlement really give 
the blessings of peace to tormented humanity? Germany, 
prostrated and humiliated, got a “Carthagenian Peace”, with 
immense losses in men, money, territ ory; and Turkey, long adver¬ 
tised by the powers of the West as the “Sick Man of Europe”, 
was in a moribund condition, they themselves being busy in 
making the coffin ready for it. This fanned the flame of 
discontent which had been already burning in the minds of 
the Muslims, including those in India, and they had un¬ 
stinted co-operation and support of the Hindu leaders on the 
question of Khilafat betrayal. The All India Khilafat Con¬ 
ference, meeting at Delhi on the 24th November, 1919, with 
Mahatma Gandhi as its President, adopted a resolution on 
non-co-operation with the Government. Mahatma Gandhi 


1 . Police Abstract of Intelligence, 1919. 
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-^ed there: “The Mussalmans have adopted a vet, 
iirtportant resolution. If the peace terms are unfavourable 
to them—which may God forbid—they will stop all co-opera¬ 
tion with the Government. It is an inalienable right of the 
people thus to withhold co-operation. We are not bound 
to retain Government titles and honours, or to continue in 
Government service. If Government should betray us in a 
great cause .like the Khilafat, we could not do otherwise than 
non-co-operate. We are therefore entitled to non-co-operate 
with Government in case of betrayal. 5 ’ 1 


1. Autobiography, pp. 590-91. 

Dr. Rabindranath, who renounced his knighthood at this time, voic¬ 
ed the national protest of India against the barbarities of the military in 
the Punjab in the following letter written by him to the Viceroy on 
the 30th May, 1919 : “The enormity of the measures taken by the 
Government of the Punjab for quelling some local disturbances has, with 
a rude shock, revealed to our minds the helplessness of our position as 
British subjects in India. The dispropoitionate severity of the punish¬ 
ments inflicted upon the unfortunate people and the methods of carrying 
them out, we are convinced, are without parallel in the history of 
civilized governments, barring some conspicuous exceptions,; recent or 
remote. Considering that such treatment has been meted out to a popula¬ 
tion, disarmed and resourceless, by a power which has the most terribly 
efficient organization for destruction of human lives, we must strongly 
assert that it can claim no political expediency, far less moral justifica¬ 
tion. The accounts of the insults and sufferings undergone by our bro¬ 
thers in the Punjab have trickled through the gagged silence, reaching 
every corner of India, and the universal agony of indignation roused in 
the hearts of the people has been ignored by our rulers-possibly con¬ 
gratulating themselves for imparting what they imagine as salutary les¬ 
sons. Knowing that our appeals have been vain and the passion of 
vengeance is blinding the noble vision of statesmanship of our Govern¬ 
ment, which coidd so easily afford to be magnanimous, as befitting its 
physical strength and moral tradition, the very least that I can 
do for my country is to take all the consequences upon myself in 
giving voice to the protest of the millions of my countrymen, surprised 
to a dumb anguish of terror. The time has come when badges of 
honour make our shame glaring in the incongruous context of 
humiliation, and I, for my part, wish to stand, shorn of all special 
distinctions, by the side of those countrymen, who for their so-called 
insignificance, are liable to suffer degradation not fit for human 
beings. Arid these are the reasons which have painfully compiled me 
to ask Your Excellency, with due deference and regret, to relieve 
me of my title of knighthood which I had the honour to accept from 
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, A public meeting was held at Patna in the Anjurn 
fslamia Hall on the 30th November, 1919, to consider the 
question of participation in the coming peace celebrations. 
The hall was packed to its utmost capacity; a large number 
of people had to remain standing outside and hundreds had 
to go away for want of accommodation. Mr. Hasan Imam 
proposed Maulana Shah Rasheed U1 Haque Saheb to the 
chair and Shri Rajendra Prasad seconded it. Shri Rajendra 
Prasad observed in his speech: “Let every man lay his hand 
on his heart and say if there is any reason for rejoicing in his 
mind.” He was convinced that, “any Indian, who had pondered 
over the present situation, would find only one response. it he 
laid his hand on his heart, and that was that participation^ in 
the celebration was absolutely impossible. But. if even aftti 
this they did not refrain, he could only say that they were 
the enemy of Government in that their action was calculated 
to keep the latter under a dangerous delusion as to the real 
attitude of the people.” 1 

Several others also spoke and the resolution about non- 
participation in Peace Celebration was unanimously carried. 
Numerous leaflets and posters issued by the Delhi Anti-Peace 
Celebration Publicity Board and the Calcutta Ivhilafat Com¬ 
mittee appeared in the Province. 2 At almost all important 
places people with nationalist sentiment abstained themselves 
from Peace Celebrations and the Anti-Peace Celebrations 
agitation was most successful at Ranchi due “to the 
extraordinary influence acquired among the people by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad during his internment there. 

The Khilafat movement was making progress, and from 
March, 1920, it got additional impetus due to anti-Turkish 
agitation which had started in England 1 and the advance 


His Majesty the King at the hand of your predecessor for whose 
nobleness of heart I still entertain great admiration.” 

Mahatma Gandhi also wrote a letter to the Viceroy, Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, on the 1st August, 1920, surrendering his titles and decorations. 

1 . The Searchlight, 4th December , 1919. 

2. The Nm-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Onssa 5 *• 

3. Ibid, p . 5. 

4. Ibid ! 
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Lilies on the 16th of that month for the military occupa- 
of Constantinople, “On March 16, 1920, the people 
of Istanbul awoke to find all Government buildings, including 
the post and telegraph offices, policed by the heavy 
detachments of Entente troops, mostly British.” 1 All this provo¬ 
ked bitter resentment, which had its natural repercussions on 
Bihar. The police searched out in Patna city posters on the 
Khilafat question signed by Mr. FazI-ul-Haque, Mr. Abdul 
Kasim, Mr. Hasrat Mohani, Mr. Tajuddin and Muhammad 
Akram Khan. 2 As desired by Maulana Abdul Bari, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana Shaukat Ali and some others, a 
hartal was observed throughout the province on the 19th 
March, 1920. At Patna, the Secretary of the Provincial 
Khilafat Committee, Mr. Sami, son-in-law of Mr. Hasan 
Imam, took a leading part in organising this hartal .* 

Under instructions from Mahatma Gandhi, a “National 
Week” was observed from 6th to 13th April as a protest 
against the Punjab wrongs and for collection of funds for the 
Jallianwala Bagh memorial fund. Shri Mazharul Haque, 
Shri K.B. Datta, Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Husain Khan and 
Mr. A. Sami did much to organise this week at Patna. 4 

At the invitation of the leaders of the Khilafat movement 
in Bihar, including Shri Mazharul Haque, Dr. Mahmud and 
Mr. Sami, Maulana Shaukat Ali came to this province. 
Meetings were organised at Patna on the 24th and 25th April, 
1920, in which Maulana Shaukat Ali exhorted the assembled 
people to be ready to make whatever sacrifices would be re¬ 
quired to solve the Khilafat question for which they were 
fighting under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. It was 
pointed out by him that boycott of Government services and 
non-co-operation with the Government may be necessary 
under certain eventualities. On this occasion, Maulavi Nurul 
Hasan, a vakil of the Patna High Court, also made a stirring 
speech. 6 Leaving Patna on the 26th April, Maulana Shau- 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


D. V. Webster, The Turkey of Ataturk, p. 83. 

The Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 5. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, p. 6. 
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at Ali visited both Monghyr and Gaya. He address^ 
meeting at Monghyr on the 27th April on the same lines as 
at Patna. At Gaya he was indisposed and could not attend 
the meeting or speak. 1 2 At the Gaya meeting Babu Krishna 
Prakash Sen Sinha announced that he had returned to the 
Collector his certificate of honour, granted to him probably 
in recognition of his services in recruiting during the war. 

The terms of the Peace Treaty meant for Turkey were 
worked out at the San Remo Conference and presented to 
the Government of Constantinople in May, 1920. The 
announcement of these terms in India on the 14th May in a 
Gazette of India Extraordinary, synchronising with the publica¬ 
tion of the Hunter Committee Report which was justly re¬ 
garded as a completely “White-washing” report, produced 
intense resentment throughout India. A conference of some 
of the leading Muslims of Bihar also attended by two Ulemas 
from outside, Maulana Kadir Azad Sobhani of Kanpur and 
Maulana Abdul Majid of Mathura, was held at Phulwari 
on the 15th and 16th May 1920, and it was decided there 
to continue the movement. 11 In the month of June, Dr. 
Ghulam Imam of Patna City and some others delivered 
speeches at two or three places in the province condemning 
the peace terms and advocating non-co-operation with the 
Government. On the 5th June, Mr. Sami, Khwaja Abdul 
Majicl and Dr. Syed Mahmud arranged a mass prayer meet¬ 
ing on the Bankipur Maidan to offer prayers for the success 
of their efforts. Maulavi Etmad Hussain, a youth of nine¬ 
teen, and Pesh Imam of Bakarganj mosque, joined the prayer 
meeting. 3 

Already the country’s leaders had begun to think of Non- 
Co-operation as the only means for redress of grievances and 
a programme for it had been chalked out by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Khilafat Committee meeting at Bombay on 
the 28th May adopted it, and it, was pressed at the meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee held at Benares on the 


1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid, p. 7. 

3. Ibid, pp. 7-8. 
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ind 31st May. But' this Committee resolved that 
‘in view of the general situation in India with reference to 
Indian public feeling on the Turkish peace terms, the action 
of His Majesty’s Government regarding the Punjab atrocities 
and the policy being pursued in giving effect to the Reform 
Scheme through the proposed draft Rules and Regulations, 
a Special Session of the Congress be convened at Calcutta 
as early as possible and not later than 15th September, 1920, 
to consider the adoption of a policy of non-co-operation or 
of any other suitable course of action.” 

Even before the meeting of this special session of the 
Congress, the Khilafatists had formally inaugurated it from 
the “Khilafat Day” on the 1st August. At a meeting held 
at Patna on this date, three resignations of titles and honor¬ 
ary offices were announced. Shah Badruddin Saheb of 
Phulwari resigned the title of Shams-ul-ulema; Mr. Nurul 
Hasan resigned his membership of the Provincial Legislative 
Council and Shah Sulaiman of Phulwari resigned his honor¬ 
ary magistracy. A barrister of Monghyr, Mr. Muhammad 
Zubair, also gave up his lucrative practice at the bar. 1 2 

Principale of Non-co-operation accepted at the meetings of the 
Bihar Provincial Congress Committee and the Bihar Provincial 

Conference : 

At the Gujrat Provincial Conference, which met just less 
than a month before the special session of the Congress, with 
Abbas Tyabji as its president, Mahatma Gandhi moved a 
resolution for non-co-operation and it was carried by an over¬ 
whelming majority/ As for Bihar, the Provincial Congress 
Committee at a meeting held on the 31st July in the Search¬ 
light office, with Babu S.C. Mitra, a High Court Vakil, in the 
Chair, passed the following resolutions amongst others:— 

“1. That the Committee approve of the principle of non- 
co-operation as the only effective means in the present cir¬ 
cumstances of the country, of securing the redress of national 
wrongs and of the Khilafat question. 


<SL 


1. Ibid, p. 8. 

2. Autobiography of Mahatma Gandhi> pp, 608-609 . 
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2. That a committee be appointed to report on the pro¬ 
gramme of non-co-operation as enunciated by Mr. Gandhi 
with particular reference to the conditions of the province:— 
Mr. Haque, Mr. Hasan Imam, Babu Ganesh Datta Singh, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, and Babu Ajodhya Prasad. The 
committee to report by the 8th August and the meeting of 
this committee will be held on the 10th.” 1 2 Shri Haque, 
Mr. Hasan Imam and Shri Rajendra Prasad were not present 
at this meeting. 

Much more significant was the decision taken at the 12th 
session of the Bihar Provincial Conference, which met at 
Bhagalpur on the 28th and 29th August under the President¬ 
ship of Shri Rajendra Prasad, who in his address in Hindi 
“put in a strong plea for Non-Co-operation ”. 3 One signi¬ 
ficant feature of this conference was that among its delegates 
a large number came from the villages. The resolution on 
Non -Co-operation was moved by Babu Dharnidhar of Dar- 
bhanga and strongly supported by Shah Muhammad Zubair 
of Monghyr, Dr. Ghularn Imam of Patna and Babu Gorakh 
Prasad of Motihari. It :! was passed by an overwhelming 
majority and ran as follows:—- 

“(c) Resolved that this conference approves of the move¬ 
ment of Non-Co-operation inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi 
as a perfectly constitutional and effective weapon in the hands 
of the people. 

( b) This conference further resolves that a Committee 

be formed to formulate a practicable scheme suited to the 
conditions of the Province to give effect to the principle of 
Non- Co-operation. ’ ’ 

The Committee, which consisted of Shri Rajendra Prasad, 
Shri Mazharul Haque, and Shah Muhammad Zubair, was 
to report to a special session to be held at Saran. It is also 
highly significant that the Bihar Provincial Conference was 
“the first, under the inspiration of that veteran and far- 


1. The Non-Co-operation and Khilqfat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 8. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar , p. 40. 

3. The Searchlight, 3rd September, 1920. 
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custodian of our politics, Ba.bu Brajkishore Prasad, 
to add the attainment of Swaraj to the redress of the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs as one of the objects for which Non- 
Co-operation was going to be adopted as the method.” 1 

Special Session of the Congress at Calcutta adopted the momentous 
resolution on Mon-Co-operation: 

There was by this time profound awakening in Bihar, and 
a considerable number of delegates (over three hundred from 
this province) attended the special session of the Indian 
National Congress, held in Calcutta from 4th to 9th September, 
1920, under the presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai and with 
an imposing galaxy of prominent patriots, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Dr. Annie Besant, Sjt. C. Vijayaraghava- 
charia, Pandit Motijal Nehru, and Deshbandhu C.R. Das 
being some of them. Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
had already left this world on the 1st August, 1920. As 
Mahatma Gandhi writes, “the deep void left by his death 
weighed heavily upon everybody present at Calcutta. Every¬ 
body felt the absence of his counsels in that hour of crisis in 
the nation’s history.” 2 

In the September 1920 session of the Congress the follow¬ 
ing momentous resolution on Non-Co-operation, moved 
by Mahatma Gandhi, was carried by 1885 votes against 873, 
about 180 of the Bihar delegates voting for it:— 

“In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both 
the Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed 
in their duty towards the Mussalmans of India, and the 
Prime Minister has deliberately broken his pledged w'ord 
given to them, and that it is the duty of every non-Moslem 
Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his Mussalman 
brother in his attempt to remove the religious calamity that 
have overtaken him: 

“And in view of the fact that in the matter of the events 
of the April of 1919 both the said Governments have grossly 
neglected or failed to protect the innocent people of the 

1 - Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 41. 

2. Autobiography, p. 611. 
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^Punjab, and punish officers guilty of unsolidierly and bar¬ 
barous behaviour towards them, and have exonerated Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself, directly or indirectly, 
responsible for most of the official crimes, and callous to the 
sufferings of the people placed under his administration, and 
that the debate in the House of Commons and specially in 
the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with 
the people of India, and showed virtual support of the syste¬ 
matic terrorism and frightfulness adopted in the Punjab, 
and that the latest Viceregal pronouncement is proof of entire 
absence of lepentance in the matters of the Khilafat and the 
Punjab : 

“This Congress is of opinion that there can be no content¬ 
ment in India without redress of the two aforementioned 
wrongs and that the only effectual means to vindicate nation¬ 
al honour and to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs in 
future is the establishment of Swarajya. This Congress is 
further of opinion that there is no course left open for the 
people of India but to approve of and adopt the 
progressive, non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated by 
Mr. Gandhi until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya 1 
is established. 

“And in as much as a beginning should be made by the 
classes who have hitherto moulded and represented public 
opoinion, and in as much as Government consolidates its 
power through titles and honours bestowed on the people, 
through schools controlled by it, its law courts, and its Legisla¬ 
tive Councils, and in as much as it is desirable in the prosecu¬ 
tion of thfc movement to take the minimum risk and to call 
for the least sacrifice, compatible with the attainment of the 
desired object, this Congress earnestly advises:— 

“(«) Surrender of titles and honorary offices and resigna¬ 
tion from nominated seats in local bodies; 

1. The demand for Swarajya was included in this resolution on the 
suggestion of Sjt. Vijayraghavacharia, which was also wanted by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. 
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refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars, and 
official and semi-official functions held by Government 
officials or in their honour; 


(t) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and 
colleges owned, aided or controlled by Government, and in 
place of such schools and colleges, establishment of National 
schools and colleges in the various provinces; 

(, d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and 
litigants, and establishment of private arbitration courts by 
their aid, for the settlement of private disputes; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labour¬ 
ing classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in Meso¬ 
potamia ; 

(/) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for 
election to the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part 
of the voters to vote for any candidate who may, despite the 
Congress advice, offer himself for election; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods. 

“And in as much as non-co-operation has been conceived 
as a measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which 
no nation can make real progress, and in as much as an op¬ 
portunity should be given in the very first stage of non-co- 
operation to every man, woman and child, for such discipline 
and self-sacrifice, this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi 
in piece-goods on a vast scale, and in as much as the existing 
mills of India with indigenous capital and. control do not 
manufacture sufficient yarn and sufficient cloth for the re¬ 
quirements of the nation, and are not likely to do so for a 
long time to come, this Congress advises immediate stimula¬ 
tion of further manufacture on a large scale by means of 
reviving hand-spinning in every home and hand-weaving on 
the part of the millions of weavers who have abandoned their 
ancient and honourable calling for want ol encouragement.’' 


Non-Co-operation in Bihar 

Bihar set herself promptly to act according to this re¬ 
solution, and there were consequently activities in different 
directions at various places in this province. Even before 
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Sne annual session of the Congress met at Nagpur in the 
month of December of the same year to ratify the decisions 
of the special session, Maulana Abdul Qadir Azad Sobhani 
of Kanpur halted at Arrah on his way back from Calcutta 
and delivered two speeches advocating Non-Co-operation, 
and made a touching appeal to the audience to work for it. 1 
Already on the 8th September, 1920, Swami Bidyanand, 
the leader of the Kishan Sabha movement in north Bihar 
which had been inaugurated a few months back, delivered 
a speech strongly denouncing Government policy. Dr. 
Ghulam Imam made a speech at Arrah on the 17th Septem¬ 
ber, 1920, charging the British Government with betrayal of 
Muslim interests. 11 There were soon announcements in the 
local papers that persons like Shri Mazharul Haque, Shri 
Rajendra Prasad, Babu Gorakh Prasad of Motihari, Baku 
Brajkishore Prasad and Babu JDharnidhar of Darbhanga, 
Muhammad Shall of Muzaffarpur and some others had 
withdrawn their candidature in the forthcoming Council 
election. 3 Shri Mazharul Haque announced withdrawal 
of his candidature in the following letter addressed by him 
to the Editor of the Searchlight and published in its issue of 
the 19th September, 1920:— 

“It is the duty of every Congressman to obey the mart- 
dates of the Congress resolution passed in a meeting of that 
body. The Congress has embarked upon a policy of non- 
co-operation with the Government in all its aspects. Similar 
resolutions have been passed in the Khilafat Conference and 
the Muslim League. The first and the foremost is that all 
those who have stood as candidates for the election as members 
of the different Councils in the country should withdraw 
their candidature. I had asked for the suffrage of the Mus- 
salmans of Saran district. In obedience to the resolution of 
these bodies I withdraw my candidature and refuse to take 
part in the elections. I as a Mussulman can never co-operate 
with a Government which is bent upon destroying Islam. 

1. The Nan-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, 


p. 11. 


2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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h Indian 1 cannot work with a Government whose hands' 
are stained with the blood of my countrymen of the Punjab. 
As long as their grievances remain unremedied, co-operation 
is simply out of question. Through the columns of your 
esteemed paper I beg to thank numerous friends who were 
working w r ith me to make my election a success. Now my 
advice to all the voters of the province is that they should 
refuse to give their votes to such men who intend to flout the 
resolution of the Congress and co-operate with a cruel and 
irreligious Government.” 

Two students, Saiyid Mahmud Sher of Patna Law Col¬ 
lege and Abdul Bari Muhammad Saqi of the Bihar National 
College, left the respective institutions where they had been 
studying.' Abdul Bari “subsequently proved to be one of 
the firebrands in Bihar.” v Meetings began to be held by 
the leaders of Bihar frequently in the Patna and other dis¬ 
tricts of Bihar. The Bihar Provincial Congress Committee 
met on the 5th October and appointed a subcommittee 
consisting of Shri Mazharul Haque, Shri Rajendra Prasad, 
Babu Brajkishore Prasad of Darbhanga and Mohammed 
Shah of Muzaffarpur to give effect to the Congress instructions 
about Non-Co-operatron, Shri Sachchidananda Sinha, who 
presided at this meeting, now resigned from the Presidentship 
of the Provincial Congress Committee 1 2 3 as he was not in 
agreement with the changed policy of the Congress. There 
were changes in the personnel of the executive also of the 
Provincial Khilafat Committee. Air. A. Sami resigned 
from its Secretaryship and his place was taken by Hakim 
Abdul Hai of Bankipur with Shri Abdul Bari and Dr. Ghulam 
Imam as Joint Secretaries and Hasan Arzu of Phulwari and 
Mahmud Sher of Patna City as Assistant Secretaries. 4 The 
prominent leaders of the Provincial Khilafat Committee like 
Shri Mahzarul Haque, Dr. Ghulam Imam, Shri Hasan Arzu, 
Shri Abdul Bari and some others delivered highly inspiring 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid, p. 12. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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tsueeches by organising mass gatherings at different places, at 
Gaya on the 8th October, at Daltonganj on the 10th October, 
at Hilsa in the Patna district on the 29th October, at Khus- 
rupur in the Patna district on the 3rd November, at Barh on 
the 4th November, at Arrah on the 6th November, and at 
Bakhtiyarpur on the 9th November. 1 About the middle of 
November, anti-liquor movement began at Dumraon in the 
district of Shahabad, where public meetings were held on the 
13 th November advocating abstinence from drink. The 
movement soon spread to other parts, and by Januaiy 1921 
“it was in full swing in most districts throughout the pro¬ 
vince.” 3 

Mahatma Gandhi's Bihar tour early in December, 19J?0. 

During these few months Bihar had given ample evidence 
of her fearless response to the new programme for national 
fight. Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to this province early m 
December, 1920, though short and flying, gave additional 
impetus to it and had the effect of “rousing the whole Pro¬ 
vince.” 8 Subscriptions were collected at all the meetings 
addressed by Mahatma Gandhi. Over Rs. 7000 weic paid in 
cash. The women “gave away their ornaments including 
pearl and diamond bangles and rings.” 4 Mahatma Gandhi 
was accompanied by Maul an a Shaukat Ali and Maul ana 
Abul Kalam Azad, and in course of his tour in the Province 
he delivered highly inspiring speeches at several ^ places. 0 
Maulana Shaukat Ali and Shri Mazharul Haque also spoke 
at most of these meetings. From Mongliyr, Mahatma Gandhi 
went to Maqsudpur Mahalla. and met there Sajjacla Nasin 
Umar Saheb- One result of Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to 
Bhagalpur was “the inauguration in that district, and in 
the Santal Parganas, of the anti-liquor movement”" At 
Muzaffarpur, Mahatma Gandhi addressed a big gathering 
in the Tilak Maulan. A song, Firangi-Sangit, composed 

1 . Ibid , pp. 14-15. 

3 * Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar , p. 42 . 

4. Young India , 20th December , 1920 , 

5. The .Non-Co-operation arid Khilafal Movements, etc , p. 18. 

6 . Ibid , 
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„ . „abu Manoranjan Sinha, now Principal of the Rajendra 
College, Chapra, was sung at this meeting. 1 2 The prominent 
national leaders of Muzaffarpur, Maulavi Shafi Daudi, 
Babu Vindheshwari Prasad Verma (now speaker of the 
Bihar Legislature), Maulavi Nazir Ahmad, and Babu Janak- 
dhari Prasad, had already begun to tour the district for pro¬ 
pagation of the new national programme, and in the begin¬ 
ning of October, 1920, they had convened the first meeting 
for this purpose at Bhagwanpur in the compound of the local 
M.E. School. 3 4 They returned to Muzaffarpur via Biddupur, 
Desari, Mahnar and Mahuwa. At Biddupur they received 
much encouragement from Thakur Bimla Prasad. Alter 
the Titak Maidan meeting at Muzaffarpur, referred to above, 
they divided themselves into two batches. One batch pro¬ 
ceeded to Sitamarhi, where Babu Nawab Singh and his son 
Thakur Ramnandan Singh joined them. Meetings were 
addressed by them in almost every thana of the Sitamarhi 
sub-division. * The other batch went to Katra, Minapur, 
Paru, Baruraj, Sahebganj and Sakra. Some of these workers 
addressed meetings in the Sonepur fair, which is held every 
year during autumn. 


On Mahatma Gandhi’s return from his Bihar tour this 
time, Babu Janakdhari Prasad wrote a letter to him which 
was published in the Young India under the heading “Some 


Doubts ” ' 


Besides addressing public meetings during his Bihar trip 
in December, 1920, Mahatma Gandhi met the students in 
special gatherings. In his programme of triple boycott,— 
boycott of foreign goods, boycott of law courts and boycott 
of Government controlled colleges and schools, he now laid 
the greatest emphasis on the last one. In reply to the 
criticisms that this move was “mischievous”, “harmful”, 
“opposed to the best interest of the country”, etc., he had 
already expressed his opinion by writing as follows in the 


1. Autobiography of Babu Janakdhari Prasad, part I, p. 94. 

2. Ibid. p. 92. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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lung India on the 29th September, 1920: “I have no 1 
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i'^-tation in wishing that the youth of India, both boys and girls, 
will, if they have felt personally the deep humiliation of 
atrocities of the Punjab, or understood the meaning of the 
violation of the Khilafat pledge, without any further reflec¬ 
tion, empty the Government controlled schools and colleges. 
The moral education that they will gain in a moment when 
they take that step will more than make up for the temporary 
loss of literary education. For the day that the boys and 
the girls empty Government-controlled schools will be the 
day that will mark a very definite advance towards the goal. 
It will mark a revolution in the national thought. It will mark 
our freedom from, the hallucination of schools and colleges. 
Is not the nation able to take charge of its own education 
without any Government intervention, protection, advice 
or grant? Abandonment of the present schools means 
consciousness of our ability to educate ourselves in spite of 
Himalayan difficulties.” Fie stressed further the need of 
reorientation of the educational system in his appeal to the. 
parents of Aligarh boys on the 3rd November, 1920, and in 
this month he founded the National University of Gujrat, 
Ahmadabad, which, in his opinion, “marked a silent and 
peaceful revolution.” 1 2 

It was under Mahatma Gandhi’s influence during his 
short tour in Bihar in December, 1920, that in the beginning 
of 1921 some national schools were started here and some 
existing schools were nationalised by repudiation of affiliation 
to University and refusal to accept grants-in-aid from Govern¬ 
ment. a In June, 1922, there were 41 high schools spread 
all over the province, teaching 4,500 students, and there were 
about six hundred primary and middle schools teaching 
17,000 students. 3 

Mahatma Gandhi was decisively in favour of the esta¬ 
blishment of a National College (Rastriya Mahavidyalaya) in 

1. Young India, 17th November, 1920. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar,p. 43. 

3. Report of the Bihar Vidyapilh and its affiliated Institutions , 1921-26, by 
Shri Badri Nath Varma ( Registrar , Bihar Bidyapith), p. 2. 
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r. The local leaders of the new movement were at firsf 
bmewhat vacillating in this respect due to uncertainty of 
funds for its maintenance as the “senior leaders had all parted 
company on the question of Non-Go-operation.”) But Mahatma 
Gandhi gave them the much needed impetus by also placing at 
their disposal for this purpose seven or eight thousand rupees 
then collected by him in Bihar. 1 2 Then “with the object of pro¬ 
viding instruction to the students who are withdrawing from 
Government and Government-controlled institutions and 
with a view to provide education on sound lines to the young 
men of the province, to prepare them for service to the coun¬ 
try, as also to give them instructions of a practical nature 
to enable them to earn their livelihood,” 3 the Bihar National 
College was started on the 5th January, 1921. 4 Its formal 
inauguration was to be made shortly by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Opening of the Bihar Vidyapith and the National College: 

While the Duke of Connaught, uncle of King George, 
who had been sent to India to assuage the resentment of her 
people, opened the Bengal Legislative Council on February 
3, in an atmosphere surcharged with the spirit of non-co- 
operation, Mahatma Gandhi had come to Bengal and opened 
the National College on the 4th February, 1921. He reached 
Patna in the morning of the 6th February, accompanied by 
Kasturbai and Muhammad Ali, 5 and performed that day 
the opening ceremony of the National College (already 
started) and of the Bihar Vidyapith. The Bihar Vidyapith 
was “to co-ordinate the activities of all the national institu¬ 
tions that were springing up in the province and to control 
and guide them.” 6 In his speech on this occasion Mahatma 
Gandhi referred to the brotherly cordiality of his two Cham- 
paran co-workers, Shri Rajendra Prasad and Babu Brajkishore 
Prasad, exhorted the professors to live up to the ideals of the 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 43. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Report of the Bihar Vidyapith, etc., p. 4 

4. A Brief Sketch of the .Son-Co-operation Movement by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Young India, 1919-1922. 

3. The Searchlight, 9th February, 1921. 

6 . Report of the Bihar Vidyapith, etc., 1921-26, pp. 4-5. 
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cfeat seers of ancient India, and advised the students to 
have in such a manner that the institutions must be an example 
to the country. He also announced that during his recent 
tour to Jharia he was able to secure Rs. 60,000 for the National 
University, mostly from Gujratis, Bengalis and Marwaris. 

A. Bengali zamindar of Katras in the Manbhum District had 
given him Rs. 2,000 for that purpose. He then went on a 
car to Dinapore, where he opened a National school, and 
in the afternoon opened the Patna City National school. 

Shri Mahzarul Haque become Chancellor and Balm 
Brajkishore Prasad, Vice-Chancellor, of the Vidyapith and 
Shri Rajendra Prasad became Principal of the National 
College. Resigning from their respective posts Shri Badri 
Nath Verma of the Depar tment of English, Bihar National 
College, Shri Jaganath Prasad of the Department of Sans¬ 
krit, Patna College, Shri Prem Sunder Bose of the Depart¬ 
ment of Philosophy, T.N.J. College, Bhagalpur, joined it as 
Professors. Shri Jagat Narain Lai, Shri Ramcharitra Singh 
and Shri Abdul Bari were also on its teaching staff. On the 
persuasion of Shafi Muhammad Daudi, arrangement was 
made to examine the students who did not want to appear 
in the Government College examinations. A Government 
account mentions that the “examinations of the national 
university were held from 14th March, 1921, at ten centres 
in the province. The matriculation examinations were 
held at all the centres and the I.A., I.Sc., B.A. and B.Sc. 
examinations at Patna, Bhagalpur, Muzaffarpur and Monghyr. 
Altogether 387 candiates appeared for the matriculation, 
75 for the I.A., and I.Sc., 33 for the B.A., and 10 for the 

B. Sc. examinations. Candidates were examined in the 
courses they were preparing for the Government University 
examinations.” 1 

The National College started with a few students. “Soon 


afterwards,” wrote Dr. Rajendra Prasad in 1931, “some of 
the best students of the University, who were most of them 
scholarship-holders and prizemen, came out of the Govern- 


1. The Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, 
pp.2,3-34. 
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Sadaqat Ashram, Patna 


Top: Skri Mazharul Plaque ; Left: Shri Deep jXaroyan Singh of Bhagalpur ; 
Right: Shn Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta of Purulia. 
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Students of the Bihar Vidyapith receiving instruction. 
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Place where Sri Rajendra Prasad used to stay, with 
subsequent extension on the right. 
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View af old Sadaqat Ashram , Palm . 



Another view of the Sadaqat Ashram, Patna. 
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College and marched in a body to the National Col 
ege where they were welcomed by us. We had hardly 
anything to offer them to compare with what they had left 
behind except a nobler ideal to work and live for. Some 
of them stuck to us and are still doing national work. Others, 
however, worked for a year or more, then went back and 
some of them are holding responsible posts in Government 
services today.” 1 * The Rastriya Mahavidyalaya was owned 
by the Rastriya Shiksha Mandal, which consisted of four 
categories of members, namely Patrons, Donors, Subscribers 
and Honorary members. Persons paying Rs. 5,000 or more 
in a lump sum became Patrons, while those who paid Rs. 
500 or more were called Donors. A subscriber had to pay 
Rs. 5 annually, whereas those who had rendered notable 
services to the cause of national education were entitled to 
become ordinary members. The Shiksha Mandal regulated 
and guided the general policy of the institution, and the 
details of administration were left in the hands of another 
body called the College Council of fifteen members, consist¬ 
ing of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar 
of the Vidyapith, the Principal of the Rastriya Mahavidyalaya , 
five members of the College staff' and six persons elected by 
the Rashtriya Shiksha Mandal. * 

Role of the students: 

The new spirit of a wakening had by this time penetrated into 
the ranks of the students, who began to play gradually an im¬ 
portant role in India’s battle for liberty till it was finally won. 
The various sacrifices and martyrdom of our unsophisticated, 
ardent and inspired youths for the achievement of our coun¬ 
try’s freedon will ever remain written in letters of gold on 
the pages of its history. By the end of the year - 1920 several 
students of the colleges and schools, including no less than 
110 students 3 of the Bihar School of Engineering, left their 

1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 43. 

?. Report of the Bihar Vidyapith, etc., p. 12. 

3. Young India, 20th December, 1920. Seven oj these students were soon called 
away by their guardians, but the remaining 103 became “busy in digging founda¬ 
tions tor a workshop and making spinning wheels.” 
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S^rfespective institutions. Foundation of a national scfiool 
was laid at Hajipur during Mahatma Gandhi’s tour in Bihar. 
A_ national school was started at Nawadah in the Gaya dis¬ 
trict, and another national school, at first supported by the 
Khilafat fund, was established at the Bakarganj mahalla 
of Bankipur, Prof. Kripalani performing its opening cere¬ 
mony. 1 Students, who had left schools and colleges, with 
a batch from the Bihar School of Engineering, were accom¬ 
modated in the Sadaqat Ashram near Digha in the Patna 
district under the charge of Shri Mazharul Haque, who 
like an inspired hero had marched to that site with his youth¬ 
ful comrades by leaving his magnificient building called the 
Sikandar Manzil on the Frazer road and discarding all the 
iunuries of life “determined to give the rest of his life to Swaraj- 
work.” 1 3 ' 

In the Tirhut Division, the Chapra Collegiate School 
developed into a national school and “there was considerable 
unrest in the Greer Bhumihar Brahman Collegiate School 
at Muzaffarpur. After Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to Muza- 
ffarpur, about thirty students (according to Government 
report) left the Greer Bhumihar Brahman College there. 4 5 There 
were then some cases of non-co-operation in schools in the 
mofussil areas of the 1 irhut Division. “Among others, the 
head-master of the Bhagha M.E. School in Champaran, took 
a prominent part in the movement, while one teacher and 
34 boys left the Hajipur High school. The Northbrook 
School (Zila School), Darbhanga, and the Watson School 
at Madhubani were also affected to some extent.” 6 In 
Bhagalpur about forty students (according to Government 
report) withdrew themselves from the T.N.J. College/’ Shri 
Rajendra Prasad resigned from both the‘ Senate and the 
Syndicate of the Patna University. 


1. The Mn-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements, etc., b. 19-20. 

4 J oung India, 20th December, 1920. 

3. The Mn-Co-operalion and Khilafat Movements, etc., p 20 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6 - Ibid. 
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The Bihari Students’ Conference: 

The students of Bihar had for some years an organiza¬ 
tion of their own called the Behari Students Conference, 
which functioned as a very important institution till 1920-21. 
Shri Rajendra Prasad took the most leading part m starting 
it in 1906, and its first meeting was held in the big hall of the 
Patna College under the chairmanship of Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Sharfuddin, Bar-at-Law. This was then the first or¬ 
ganization of its kind in the whole of India. The object 
was to supplement the education imparted in schools and 
colleges and to create an espirit de corps among students.” 1 2 
It held up high ideals before the students. It at first resolved 
to keep itself out of politics. But its workers actually associated 
themselves with Mahatma Gandhi during his visit to 
Bihar and many of the leaders ol Bihar received theii early 
training in this organisation. Its anniversary was celebiated 
every year during the Durga Puja holidays under the I re- 
sidentship of eminent personalities in Bihar and Orissa, such 
as Mr. Sharfuddin, Mr. Hasan Imam, Shri Parmeshwar 
Lai, Shri Deep Narayan Singh, Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, 
Babu Brajkishore Prasad, Shri Madhusudhan Das, Shri Raj¬ 
endra Prasad, Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, Shri Mazharul Haque, 
Shri Gajadhar Prasad, and from outside Mahatma Gandhi, 
Dr. Annie Besant, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Shrimati Sarala 
Devi, Dr. Ganesh Prasad and Rev. C. F. Andrews. 3 


Rev. C. F. Andrews presided over the 15th session of the 
Behari Students’ Conference held at Daltonganj on the 10th 
October, 1920. The issue of the Searchlight, dated the 
10th October, contained an appeal to the students from Shri 
R. K. L. Nandkeolyar, a Patna Barrister, to adopt non-co- 
operation. Under the influence of the leaders like Shri 
Mazharul Haque, Shri Chandra Bansi Sahay, Shri Krishna 
Prakash Sen Sinha, who were present at the Daltonganj 
session of the Conference, a resolution was passed requesting 


1. Presidential Addresses delivered at the Behari Students’ Conference, Part I, 
Fore ward by Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

2, Ibid ; and Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Abnakatha, p» 56. 
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Central Association and the District Associations to take 6 
the following pledge from the students: 

“I solemnly declare that I will not use any cloth or 
clothes unless I am satisfied that it is swadeshi Shri Maz- 
harul Hacjue then delivered a speech, in which he expressed 
the desirability of the students participating in political 
matters and proposed cancellation of Rule 2(b) of the Rules 
of the Association. This Rule was as follows:— 

“This association shall have nothing to do with any active 
political propaganda or with any current political movement 
either extremist, moderate, or loyalist or any other kind.” 3 
Ther a was a long discussion on this matter and it was decid¬ 
er to consider it at a special session of the conference to be 
held at Patna in November. This special session, attended by 
157 delegates, actually met at Patna on the 9th January, 
1921. Shri Mazharul Haque, Shri Rajenclra Prasad and 
the other leaders were present at its meeting and some of 
them addressed it. Babu Gajadhar Prasad, B.L., presided. 
Shri Samalia Bihari Lai moved that the Rule of the Bihar 
Students’ Central Association, referred to above, be amended 
as follows:— 

“That this Association may deal with such political 
matters as in its opinion directly touch the students' com¬ 
munity, provided that in the discussion of such matters and 
the voting thereon, only College students and other students 
above sixteen years shall participate.” It was seconded by 
Babu Lakshmi Narain, B.Sc. Abdul Bari Saheb then moved 
an amendent that the word directly be dropped altogether. 
The mover accepted the amendment. The resolution was 
carried by ah overwhelming majority. 

The next resolution which was moved by Abdul Bari 
Saheb ran as follows:— 

‘In view of the extraordinary political development in 
the country and in deference to the decision arrived at by 

1. The Non-Co-Operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 12. 

2. Ibid. 
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Indian National Congress, the A11 India College Students* 
Conference and other National Assemblies, the Bihari Stu¬ 
dents’ Conference in its special session calls upon students 
of Bihar and Orissa, of and above 16 years of age, to withdraw 
immediately and unconditionally from Government aided or 
controlled institutions, and appeals to the guardians of those 
below 16 to withdraw their wards from the same. It further 
appeals to them to take advantage of the national institutions 
that have been and may hereafter be started in the country.” 
It was seconded by Babu Bajrang Sahay and was opposed 
by several persons. But it was carried by an overwhelming 
majority of votes. 

The third resolution, which was a sort of declaration, was 
next moved by Pandit Gorakh Nath Trivedi and it ran as 
follows:— 

“That in pursuance of the resolutions just adopted we 
the following students beg to intimate that we shall take 
steps tomorrow to withdraw ourselves from the institutions 
to which we respectively belong”. 1 

The Nagpur Congress, December, 1920: 

The country had already taken a bold step in the pro¬ 
gramme of Non-Co-operation. The 35t,h ordinary session 
of the Indian National Congress, meeting at Nagpur in 
December, 1920, with Shri C. Vijayaraghavachariar as its 
President, ratified the Calcutta Session’s Resolution on Non- 
Co-operation. Two prominent leaders, Shri C. R. Das and 
Lain Lajpat Rai, had now accepted it. In fact, the former 
moved the resolution and the latter seconded it. 2 The 
Resolution stated:— 

“Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing 
Government of India has forfeited the confidence of the 
country; and 

“Whereas the people of India are now determined to es¬ 
tablish Swaraj: and 

1. The Searchlight, 12th January, 1921. 

2. B. Pattabhi Sitarainayya, History of the Indian National Congress , 
Vol. /., p. 207. 
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Whereas all methods adopted by the people of India" 
prior to the last Special Session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress have failed to secure due recognition of their rights and 
liberties and the redress of their many and grievous wrongs, 
more specially in reference to the Khilafat and the Punjab; 

“Now this Congress while reaffirming the resolution on 
non-violent Non - Co-operation passed at the Special Session 
of the Congress at Calcutta declares that the entire or any 
part or parts of the scheme of non-violent Non-Co-operation, 
with the renunciation of voluntary association with the pre¬ 
sent Government at one end and the refusal to pay taxes 
at the other, should be pm. in force at a time to be determined 
by either the Indian National Congress or the All-India 
Congress Committee and that in the meanwhile, to prepare 
the country for it, effective steps should continue to be taken 
in that behalf:— 

“(a) by calling upon the parents and guardians of school 
children (and not the children themselves) under the age 
of 16 years to make greater efforts for the purpose of with¬ 
drawing them from such schools as are owned, aided or in any 
way controlled by Government and concurrently to provide 
for their training in national schools or by such other means 
as may be within their power in the absence of such schools; 

“(b) by calling upon students of the age of 16 and over 
to withdraw without delay, irrespective of consequences, 
from institutions owned, aided or in any way controlled by 
Government, if they feel that it is against their conscience to 
continue in institutions which are dominated by a system of 
Government which the nation has solemnly resolved to bring 
to an end, and advising such students either to devote them¬ 
selves to some special services in connection with the Non- 
Co-operation movement or to continue their education in 
national institutions; 

“(e) by calling upon trustees, managers and teachers of 
Government, affiliated or aided schools and municipalities 
and local boards to help to nationalise them; 

“(d) by calling upon lawyers to make greater efforts to 
suspend their practice and to devote their attention to nationa 1 
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ice including boycott of law courts by litigants an 
fellow lawyers and the settlement of disputes by private arbi¬ 
tration ; 

“(e) in order to make India economically independent 
and self-contained, by calling upon merchants and traders 
to carry out a gradual boycott of foreign trade relations, to 
encourage hand-spinning and hand-weaving, and, in that 
behalf, by having a scheme of economic boycott planned 
and formulated by a committee of experts to be nominated 
by the All-India Congress Committee; 

“(/) and in as much as self-sacrifice is essential to the suc¬ 
cess of Non-Co-operation, by calling upon every section and 
every man and woman in the country to make the utmost 
possible contribution of self-sacrifice to the national move¬ 
ment; 

■(&) by organising Committees in each village or group 
of villages with a provincial central organisation in the prin¬ 
cipal cities of each province for the purpose of accelerating 
the progress of Non-Go-operation; 

“(A) by organising a band of national workers for a ser¬ 
vice to be called the Indian National Service; and 

“( i ) by taking effective steps to raise a national fund to 
be called the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund for 
the purpose of financing the foregoing National Service and 
the Non-Co-operation movement in general. 

“This Congress congratulates the nation upon the pro¬ 
gress made so far in working the programme of Non-Co¬ 
operation, specially with regard to the boycott of Councils by 
the voters, and claims, in the circumstances in which they 
have been brought into existence, that the new Councils do 
not represent the country, and trusts that those, who have 
allowed themselves to be elected in spite of the deliberate 
abstention from the polls of an overwhelming majority of 
their constituents, will sec their way to resign their seats in 
the Councils, and that if they retain their seats in spite of the 
declared wish of their respective constituencies in direct 
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negation of the principle of democracy, the electors will 
studiously refrain from asking for any political service from 
such councillors. 

“This Congress recognises the growing friendliness between 
the Police and the Soldiery and the people, and hopes 
that the former will refuse to subordinate their creed and 
country to the fulfilment of orders of their officers, and by 
courteous and considerate behaviour towards the people, 
will remove the reproach hitherto levelled against them that 
they are devoid of any regard for the feelings and sentiments 
of their own people. 

“And this Congress appeals tp all people in Government 
employment, pending the call of the nation for resignation 
of their service, to help the national cause by importing 
greater kindness and stricter honesty in their dealings with 
their people and fearlessly and openly to attend all popular 
gatherings whilst refraining from taking any active part there¬ 
in and, more specially, by openly rendering financial assist¬ 
ance to the national movement. 

“The Congress desires to lay special emphasis on non¬ 
violence being the integral part of the Non-Go-operation 
resolution and invites the attention of the people to the fact 
that non-violence in word and deed is as essential between 
people themselves, as in respect of the Government, and this 
Congress is of opinion that the spirit of violence is not only 
contrary to the growth of a true spirit of democracy, but 
actually retards the enforcement (if necessary) of the other 
stages of Non-Go-operation, 

“Finally., in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs 
may be redressed and Swarajya established within one year, 
this Congress urges upon all public bodies, whether affiliated 
to the Congress or otherwise, to devote their exclusive atten¬ 
tion to the promotion of non-violence and Non-Go-operation 
with the Government and, in as much as the movement of 
Non-Co-operation can only succeed by complete co-operation 
amongst the people themselves, this Congress calls upon 
public associations to advance Hindu-Muslim unity and the 
Hindu delegates of this Congress call upon the leading Hindus 
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ttle all disputes between Brahmins and non-Brahmins, k 
erever they may be existing, and to make as special effort 
to rid Hinduism of the reproach of un touch ability, and 
respectfully urges the religious heads to help the growing desire 
to reform Hixiduism in the matter of its treatment of the 
suppressed classes.” 

Thus, as Mahatma Gandhi remarked in his message to the 
youths of Bengal in January, 1921, the Congress “ratified, clari¬ 
fied and amplified the first declaration.of Non-Co-operation.” 
It also introduced important changes in the constitution of 
the Congress and its object was the “attainment of Swarajya 
by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means.” 

The new outlook and methods of activities of the Con¬ 
gress did not appeal to the old leaders of moderate views, who 
receded from it and organised themselves into what came to 
be known as the National Liberal Federation. In Bihar 
* too some of the older nationalists did not agree with the Non- 
Co-operation programme, and to voice their opinions an 
attempt was made towards the end of January, 1921, to start 
a Bihar Provincial League under the guidance of Mr. Hasan 
Imam. But the League could do nothing before the new 
upsurge and sank into obscurity. 1 The Congress was trans¬ 
formed henceforth into a dynamic body under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi representing the vast masses of the people 
of India, and the response that it evoked was consequently 
tremendous. The years 1920 and 1921 marked the parting 
of the ways in our national struggle. 

Progress of Non-Co-operation in Bihar: 

A large number of Bihar delegates attended the Nagpur 
session of the Congress and they returned imbued with a new 
spirit which found expression in varied activities consistent 
with the changed programme and principles adopted there. 
Volunteers began to be recruited in different parts. * Tern- 

L Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha , p. 137. 

2. We find it. mentioned in a Government Report that by the month 
of March, 1921, volunteers engaged in Non-Co-operation work in Bihar 
numbered 6,000 (The Non-Co-operation and Khilajat Movements in Bihar and 
Orissa , p. 26.) 
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and anti-liquor campaigns were pusl 
swadeshi was preached among the masses with great 
zeal, and vigorous efforts were made for the formation of 
local Panchayats and Seva Sami ties. Deshbandhu G. R. 
Das addressed two meetings at Patna on the 11th and 14th 
February, 1921. “I cannot,” he observed in one of his speech¬ 
es, “for one moment be in favour of European industrialism 
at all. 1 shall not be at all sorry if some of the things that 
are manufactured in England are not made here. Do what 
you should do—work a Charka —and you will realise the result. 
If you do that you will without doubt get independence. It 
is useless to discuss the policy (i.e. the attainment of Swaraj); 
we want to govern our country, namely to govern ourselves 
and regulate our own conduct and develop the nation in the 
light of our own experiences. I say we want to realise that 
cause of nationalism.... The very nature of Swaraj is such 
that it is impossible to define it. Swaraj is that which you 
realise in your heart to-day. How can you then define 
what sort of Swaraj you will get? Realise your right and 
the moment you realize that right, the moment w'hat you 

realise will become fact.You cannot define it, India wants 

that, and the moment India realises that wholeheartedly, 
I say, that moment Swaraj is ours.” 

Reference has already been made to the establishment 
of national educational institutions and the changed creed 
of the Bihari Students’ Conference. In fact, the student 
community in Bihar was intoxicated with the spirit of new 
patriotism and hundreds of them deserted schools and col¬ 
leges at Patna, Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur and Monghyr to 
join the national movement. Among the Bihari students 
then reading in Calcutta, Babu Bajrang Sahay had withdrawn 
himself from the Law College in September, 1920, that is 
shortly after the meeting of the special session of the Congress 
in Calcutta. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the principal guide of the 
Non-Co-operation movement in Bihar, thus reviewed its pro¬ 
gress in schools and colleges till the middle of March, 1921:— 
“II. The following professors and teachers have resign¬ 
ed their posts and have either joined national educational 
institutions or taken to national work:— 
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Jabu Badrinath Varma, M.A., Professor of B.N. Col¬ 
lege. 

2. Babu Jaleshwar Prasad, M.A., Professor of B.N. College. 

3. Babu Jagat Narayan, B.Sc., Demonstrator, Patna Col¬ 
lege. 

4. Pande, Jagannath Prasad, M.A., Professor, Patna Col¬ 
lege. 

5. Mr. N.R. Malkani, M.A., Professor, G.B.B. College. 

6. Babu Prem Sunder Bose, M.A., Professor, T.N. J. College. 

7. Shri Jagadish Sharma, I.Sc., Teacher, Bihar Sharif. 

8. Babu Bindheswar Prasad, Teacher, High English 
School, Hajipur. 

9. Babu Bulaki Sahu, B.A., Head Master, High English 
School, Hajipur. 

10. Babu Dvvarka Prasad, B.A., Sub-Inspector of Schools. 

11. Babu Jainanadan Jha, Teacher, Hajipur High English 
School. 

12. Babu Jawala Prasad Sinha, Benares Hindu University. 

13. Babu Janki Prasad Varma, Teacher, High English 
Scliool, Sitamarhi. 

14. Mr. Nazir Ahmad, B.A. B.T., Teacher, Zila School, 
Ghapra. 

15. Babu Phuldeo Sahai Varma, M.Sc., Professor of Che¬ 
mistry, Benares Hindu University, 

has promised to join the National University at Patna and 

has resigned his post there but has not yet been relieved. 

III. A National College has been established at Patna. 

The number of students on the rolls is 71. 

National schools have been established in the following 

places:— 

Patna—Bankipur, Patna City, Khagaul, Dinapur, Bihar 
Sharif, Barh, Poonpoon, Lai, Amhar. 

Gaya—Nawadah, Arwal. 

Muzaffarpur—Sitamarhi, Hajipur. 
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lhapra—Siwan, Gopalganj. 

Darbhanga—Madhubani. 

Motihari—Bettiah, Mehsi. 

Bhagalpur 

In Hazaribagh District at Chatra, Giridih. 

In Singhbhum—Chakradharpur. 

In Manbhum —Jharia. 

Ranchi—Ranchi, Lohardaga. 

In Puniea District at Katihar. 

In Monghvr District at Nasarganj. 

As regards students who have non-co-operated the exact 
figures cannot be supplied as a large number of such students 
have gone to their respective homes and have not kept them¬ 
selves in touch with us. But of those who have preferred to 
work under the Provincial Organisation Committee and 
its subordinate bodies, we shall be able to supply the names and 
other particulars in our next report. Approximately some 
two hundred students, most of them belonging to College 
classes, are devoting their time to village organization work. 
Three or four High English Schools, Muzaffarpur G.B.B. 
Collegiate, 1 2 Saraswati Academy, Darbhanga, a school at 
Gaya and Chapra Collegiate school have been nationalised 
and are being controlled on purely national lines. It should 
be noted that in all the national schools that have been started 
in this province, there is a very fair number of students on 
the rolls and the number is increasing. The National College 
in Patna, that was opened sometime in the early part of Jan¬ 
uary, 192,1, has since been converted into a University and 
is arranging to hold examination for non-co-operating students. 
Already about 500 students have registered themselves for 
various examinations .” J National Schools, both for the 
primary and secondary stages, came into existence in 
almost every district, the total number of the two being about 
250 and 50 respectively. In all, about 20 to 25 thousands of 


1. Babu Vindheswari Prasad Varma took charge of it. 

2. The Searchlight of 16th March , 1921. 
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nts began to receive education in these national schools, 
ational schools were soon started also at Gogri, Kharagpur, 
Khagaria, Begusarai and Tarapur in the Monghyr district. 
A national school was opened at Daltonganj and the Govern¬ 
ment-aided Sanskrit T'ol at Hussainabad was transformed 
into a National Middle school. 

Bihar Sharif quickly responded to the call of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Owing to the magnificent Trust created by the 
Late Rai Bahadur Edal Singh of Ramibigha, the Nalanda Col¬ 
lege had shortly before been brought into existence. In the 
latter part of January, 1921, the students of this College de¬ 
cided to non-co-operate, assembled in large numbers in the 
college rnaidan and passed a resolution in support of the move¬ 
ment. Shri Brajnandan Prasad, who was then practising 
as a lawyer at Bihar Sharif, was the Secretary of the College. 
Though very much attached to the College as he had a large 
hand in the Bihar school being raised to this status, he decided 
to join the movement, resigned the Secretaryship of the 
College, and suspended his practice. 

A Congress Committee was organised for the first time 
at Bihar Sharif and Shri Brajnandan Prasad was elected its 
Secretary. A Khilafat Committee also was constituted. 
Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz was elected its President and Shri 
Brajnandan Prasad was elected its Vice President. These 
two bodies decided to start a National school in the town of 
Bihar Sharif for the benefit of a large number of students, who 
had then come out of the College. Apart from general 
instruction, spinning and weaving formed here an important 
item of training. 

In order to meet the recurring expenses of the Congress 
organisation, Muthia system was introduced in the town and 
villages of the Bihar subdivision. A handful of grain was 
set apart every day by a householder and this was collected 
by Congress volunteers. Expenses of the organisation were 
met through this system till it was augmented later by 
Congress membership of four annas. The Congress organisa- 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha, p. 136. 
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within twenty-four hours by the Congress volunteers of one 
village passing them to another. 

In response to the new call of the hour, eminent lawyers 
like Pandit Motilal Nehru, Deshbandhu Das, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Shri Rajagopalachari and Shri Rajendra Prasad sacri¬ 
ficed their princely incomes at the bar by giving up their 
practice and dedicated themselves heart and soul to the 
service of the motherland. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, then a 
youth of twentyfive, made wonderful sacrifice by resigning 
from the Indian Civil Service and at the instance of Desh¬ 
bandhu Das took up the Principalship of the National Col¬ 
lege at Calcutta. Bihar did not lag behind in this respect 
too. Besides Shri Rajendra Prasad, who had been by now 
duly recognised as an all-India national leader, there were 
several other lawyers in different parts of this province, who 
renounced their practice to join the movement for the country’s 
emancipation from the deadening evils of an alien rule. 

Rules of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee: 

In pursuance of a clause in the Resolution on Non-Co¬ 
operation passed at the Nagpur Congress, the Bihar Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee drafted the following Rules which 
were approved of by Mahatma Gandhi: 

“The Provincial Congress Committee will in future con¬ 
trol propaganda in the Mufassil. District Committees will 
act on receipt of instructions from the Provincial Congress 
Committee, who will be advised by a Sub-Committee to be 
called ‘the Organisation Committee.’ The following gentle¬ 
men were appointed to the Organisation Committee: 

1. Mazharul Haque Saheb of Patna. 

2. Mr. Deep Narayan Singh of Bhagalpur. 

3. B. Barjkishore Prasad of Darbhanga. 

4. B/-Rajendra Prasad of Patna. 

5. B/-Dharnidhar of Darbhanga. 

6. Maulavi Md. Shafi of Muzaflarpur. 
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-Krishna Prakash Sen Sinha of Gaya. 

Maulavi Abdul Bari of Patna 
9. B/-Ram Binode Singh of Patna (ex-detenu).” 

In consultation with Mahatma Gandhi the Organisa¬ 
tion Committee appointed some leaders for the movement 
in their respective areas. They were:— 

Babu Gorakh Prasad, Champaran. 

Babu Brajakishore Prasad, Darbhanga. 

Babu Krishna Prakash Sen Sinha, Gaya. 

Babu Gajadhar Prasad, Bhagalpur. 

Babu Bajrang Sahay, Hazaribagh. 

Maulavi Muhammad Shah, Muzaffarpur. 

Maulavi Zakaria Hashmi, Saran. 

Maulavi Muhammad Zubair, Monghyr. 

Propaganda in the other districts was to be “carried on 
under the directions of Patna Committee until the spade 
work was completed and the ground was ready for local 
leading.” Rules were also framed, with Mahatma Gandhi’s 
approval, for the guidance of the district committees and 
district organization. 1 

The following general instructions were issued to workers 

1. “The principal object was to discipline and instruct 
the raiyat community and this fact must be carefully borne 
in mind. 




2. All acts or words tending to excite violence must be 
studiously avoided. 

3. Attention must be given more to the work of organisa¬ 
tion than to the delivering of speeches. 

4. When speeches were necessary, only principles should 
be discussed and personalities avoided. 

Facts that could not be verified must not be stated and 
violent or exaggerated language must not be employed. 


1 . 


Vide Appendix XIV. 
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Civil disobedience did not form part of the pre: 
programme of Non-Co-operation. All lawful orders of Govern¬ 
ment authorities, therefore, must be obeyed. 

7. Picketing, social boycott and any form of pressure, 
outside of moral persuasion, are repugnant to the spirit of 
non-violence and must be strictly avoided. 

8. The activities of the workers must be confined to the 
organisation of Sabhas and panchayats which would be instruct¬ 
ed to work out the following programme:— 

(«) To decide all compoundable criminal cases. 

( b) To provide primary education to the children of 
the village. 

To look after the sanitation of the village. 

To discourage the use of intoxicants. 

To spread swadeshi. 

To raise a national fund. 


(*) 

(d) 

w 

(/) 

(5) 


To organise bands of local volunteers to help the 
sabhas in their work. 


9. Efforts should be made to strengthen Hindu-Muslim 
unity, and all cases of friction between the two communities 
must be removed.” 

The control of education in the National institutions in 
Bihar was vested in a National Council of Education for Bihar 
consisting of the following gentlemen:— 

Shri Mazharul Haque, Sriiut Deep Narayan Singh, 
Maulavi Muhammad Shaft, Babu Brajkishore Prasad, Pandit 
Ramshankar Mishra, Maulavi Nazir Ahmad, Babu Dharnidhar, 
Babu Gorakh Prasad, Qazi Abdul Wadud, Qazi Ahmad 
Husain, Maulavi Muhammad Zubair, Babu Krishna Pra- 
kash Sen Sinha, Maulavi Warasat Rasul. 

On the teaching staff of the National College at Patna 
were:— 


Shri Rajendra Prasad ( Principal ) 

Babu Badri Nath Varma (M.A. English , Vice-Principal) 
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Babu Prem Sunder Bose (M.A., Philosophy ) 

Babu Jagat Narain Lai (M.A., Economics) 

Babu Phuldeva Sahay Varma ( M.Sc., Chemistry) 
Maulavi Abdul Bari. 

Pandit Ram Nirikshan Singh (M.A., Sanskrit) 

Maulavi Tamanna (B.A. Hons., Gait Gold Medalist) 
Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay (B. A. Hons., Gait Gold 
Medalist) 

Some other members of the staff appointed afterwards 
were: Shri Ram Charitra Singh (M.Sc., Chemistry) 

Shri Arunodaya Pramanik (M.Sc., Mathematics) 

Shri Birendranath Sen Gupta (M.A., History) 

Shri Janada Prasanhna Saha (M.A., Politics ) 

Shri Kashinath Prasad (B.Sc., Honours) 

Shri Ramdas Gaur (M.Sc.) 

Maulavi Md. Ozair Munerni (Urdu) 

By the beginning of 1921 non-violent Non-Co-operation 
for the country’s independence and regeneration had become 
a confirmed faith with many in Bihar. Shri Rajendra Prasad 
and the other leaders of the province began to undertake 
extensive tours and to hold frequent meetings to propagate 
the message of Non-Co-operation among the people in general. 
These were attended by thousands of people. 1 2 We read in 
a Government report: “The situation was most serious in 
the Tirhut Division, where Muzaffarpur was the storm cen¬ 
tre. Between the 25th January and the 5th February (1921) 
no less than 56 Non-Co-operation meetings were held in this 
district alone.” a 




The movement made rapid progress in the Shahabad 
district in the early months of 1921. As a result of a meeting 
held at Piru, a panchayat for the trial of civil and criminal 
cases was started; panchayats were established also in villages 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha, p. 136. 

2. The Non -Co-operation and Khilafat Movements, etc ; p. 26. 
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^amauli and Deorhia of Rajpur p.s. and at several villa; 
in the jurisdiction of Barhara, Shahpur, Dumraon and 
Barhampur thanas. A Swaraj Sabha was formed in the 
village Darigaon, and a national school was started at Koath, 
P. S. Bikramganj. Teachers and students of different schools 
had begun to interest themselves in the movement, viz., 
Shri Shivpujan Sahay, then a teacher of the Arrah Town 
High School, Shri Suraj Prasad Tiwari and Shri Ramdeo 
Tiwari, pandits of the Sanskrit Tol in Barhara P.S., the 
teachers of Dehri P.S. and some others. Babu Bindhya 
Basini Prasad, after giving up the bar, became the Head 
Master of the Arrah National School. 

To further the Non-Co-operation programme, meetings 
were held at numerous places. On the 13th February, 1921, 
Swami Shivananda Brahmachari of the Brahmacharya Ash¬ 
ram, Banaras, addressed a meeting at the Mahabir Asthan 
in P.S. Durgauti in which he advised the audience to join 
the Non-Co-operation movement and to start panchayais., 
A meeting was held on the 17th February, 1921, at Arrah in 
which the chief speaker was Shri Rajendra Prasad and which 
was also addressed by Shri Jagat Narain Lai, Shri Ram Kash¬ 
miri and Dr. Arunjay Sahay Varma, an ex-medical officer 
in the Army. Dr. Varma pointed out the oppressions com¬ 
mitted on the weavers of our country by the servants and 
officers of the East Tndia Company which was largely res¬ 
ponsible for the decline of our cotton industry. Abdul Bari 
Saheb addressed a meeting in the Chowk Masjid, Arrah, 
on the 21st February. Meetings to address the people on 
the Non-Co-operation programme were held in the Jora 
Mandir at ‘Arrah on the 27 th February, in which Sw T ami 
Saliajananda Saraswati spoke, in Berhampur P.S., in Sahar 
P.S. and at Koath on the 26th February and at Bhabua on 
the 27th February. Shri Rajendra Prasad addressed the 
largely attended meeting at Bhabua. Meetings were address¬ 
ed during the Barhampur Mela by Shri Rajendra Prasad, 
Shri Gaya Prasad of Masrakh, Shri Bindhya Basini Prasad 
and Shri Jai Prakash Lai. 
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_ the Shahabad district as also in some other areas, by the 
months of February and March, 1921, the Non-Co-operation 
movement had “reached the phase of intensive organisation.” 
The workers also continued to hold meetings. On the 11th 
March, a meeting was addressed at Koath by Swami Saha- 
janand, Babu Bindhya Basini Prasad, and Babu Jai Prakash 
Lai, a teacher of the B.B. School at Buxar. A police officer 
visiting Koath in the end of March “found the Non-Co-opera¬ 
tion movement there very strong,” as he writes^ in his own 
report. On the 20th March, a meeting was held in the Arrah 
National School. Babu Bindhya Basini Prasad, Dr. Arun- 
jay Sahay Varma, Swami Sahajanand and Mahfuz Alam 
addressed it and a definite programme was formed for the 
propaganda work in which the district was divided into four 
parts according to subdivisions. Those taking up propaganda 
work were to confine themselves (a) in Arrah subdivision to 
Arrah Town, Arrah Mufassil and Piru Police stations, 
(/>) in Buxar subdivision to Buxar and Dumraon police stations, 
(c) in Bhabua subdivision to Bhabua and JMohania police 
stations, ( d ) and in Sasaram subdivision to Sasaram, Dehri, 
Kargarh and Bikramganj police stations. Each police station 
was to be under a chief organisor called a Supervisor, who 
was to have volunteers attached to him for propaganda work. 
The supervisors were to endeavour to organise sub-commit¬ 
tees in the areas allotted to them. 


Sl 


There was considerable stir in Monghyr under the leadership 
of Maulavi Muhammad Zubair. The city of Monghyr observed 
complete hartal on the occasion of the visit of His Excellency, 
Lord Sinha, the Governor of Bihar and Orissa. Babu Deep 
Narayan Singh made regular tours throughout the Bhagalpur 
district and meetings were frequently held at different places. 
On the 19th February there was a partial 7wr/rt/ and ori the 
21st February a complete hartal in the city of Bhagalpur. 
Purnea district had also begun to experience the influence 
of the Non-Co-operation movement. Shri Rajendra Prasad 
addressed meetings at Purnea on the 13th and 14th February, 
1921. 1 Some other workers also helped the spread of the 


1 . Ibid, p. 27. 
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ovement there; the’ ferry-farmers and the pound-keep' 
of the Kishanganj Subdivision completely boycotted the 
auction settlements. 1 2 At Gaya there was a police strike 
on the 9th February. Though the Government ascribed it 
to economic causes, there is no doubt that the Non-Co-oper- 
ation movement also influenced it. Its leader Shri Damodar 
Prasad, a writer head constable, was, as a Government re¬ 
port itself notes, “certainly in communication with the non- 
co-operationists. ” 3 

The Chotanagpur Division also was stirred by the move¬ 
ment from the middle of November, 1920, and from January, 
1921, the Adivasis of that area, such as the Oraons and the 
Mundas, responded in large numbers to the appeals made 
to them by a batch of Congress workers. This was due to 
the influence also of the Tana Bhagat Movement, which had 
started among the Oraons from 1915 as a reform movement 
laying stress on “increased simplicity and purity of life.” 3 

Gradually the Tana Bhagats demanded also self-rule 
for amelioration of their own lot. In 1919 the Tana Bhagats 
organised a movement under the leadership of Shibu and 
Maya. The D.I.G. of Police of that area wrote to the Govern¬ 
ment authorities on the 20th April, 1919: “It is very im¬ 
portant that Tana Bhagat movement should be stamped 

out. Unless the movement received a check and the 

followers are made to realise that their so-called leaders are 
not Bhagwans (God) and incapable of being punished, I fear 
a serious spread of the movement.” Shibu, Maya and some 
others (Sukra, Singha and Debia) were arrested in 
the middle of March 1919 and convicted. Still the “whole 
movement was not at an end”, as the Commissioner of Chota¬ 
nagpur wrote to the Government on the 15th October, 1919. 
In December of the same year about 400 Tana Bhagats as¬ 
sembled in a meeting at Tiko, two miles south of Kuru police 
station, under the leadership of Turia Bhagat and Jitu. 
They passed several resolutions, one of these being for non- 


1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid, p.28. 

3. Man in India, December 1921 ;Census of India, Vol.VII, Part /, f p.126-130. 
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yrnent of chaukidari tax and rent of the zamindars. IiV 
1920 too the movement continued. 

Prominent among the Congress workers of that area in 
those days were Shri Ghulab Tiwari (formerly a typist in the 
Ranchi District Board office), Usman, Head Maulavi in the 
Anjuman Islamia Madrasa and a follower of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Shri Ram Tahal Brahmachari and Shri Ram- 
ehandra Prasad. Swami Biswanand, a famous laboui leader 
of the time, occasionally visited Ranchi and the coalfield 
areas and delivered inspiring speeches.' 

The police and the other officers of the Government 
closely watched their movements with a view to. counteract¬ 
ing their influence. The Superintendent of Police, Ranchi, 
reported to the Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi, on the did 
February 1921:—“Till the end of Oct. 1920, Gandhism with 
its attendant movements such as non-co-operation, the anti¬ 
drink campaign etc., had found little support in Ranchi. 
There was but one resident, Gulab Tiwari, who had shown 
any marked activities in endeavouring to spread pernicious 
propaganda. 

“On 18th and 19thNovember, Padam Raj Jain, Bhola Nath 
Burman, Maulavi Zakaria, Abdul Razak and Sunder Dutt 
Seobi arrived at Ranchi from Calcutta in order to attend the 
annual Pinjrapol celebration. There was a large gathering 
at the Railway Station to meet these persons and a procession 
was formed and marched to upper bazar. There was a hartal, 
more or less successful, in the town and the slaughter of cows 
was suspended so that all might attend the procession and 
the meetings. 


“The hartal extended over several days beginning on 17th 
and ending on 21st November. 

“Between these dates several meetings, public and secret, 
were held. Some were very largely attended. At one meet¬ 
ing about 6000 people are said to have been present. Padam 
Raj Jain, Bhola Nath Burman, Maulavi Zakaria, Abdul Razak 


1. JVon-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements, etc., pp.27-28. 
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and Sunder Dutt Seobi all spoke at various times advocat¬ 
ing Non-Co-operation and abstinence from drink. Of the 
local people Gulab Tiwari, Nagar Mai, Muhammad Yusuf 
and Muhammad Ishak were prominent as speakers. Several 
of the speeches made contained passages which were calculated 
to excite 'racial hatred against the Europeans. In others 
false statements were made to the effect that the British had 
illtreated Turkish women during the War. 

“Padam Raj Jain, Bhola Nath Bur man and Zakaria went 
to Lohardaga on the morning of 20th November and return¬ 
ed that evening having addressed a Non-Co-operation meet¬ 
ing and appointed local office-holders such as Secretary, 
President, etc. to conduct the Non-Go-operation campaign. 

“An arbitration court was established in Doranda. On 
22nd November the whole party except Abdul Rajak left 
for Calctutta. Abdul Rajak had already taken his depar¬ 
ture. Before the party left, however, some of the seeds sown 
by them bore fruit. There was a strike amongst school 
boys. This strike, however, was not very heartily supported 
and the boys with very few exceptions soon saw the error 
of their ways. 

“From November up till now Gulab Tiwari, Nagar Mai, 
Muhammad Yusuf, Md. Ishak, Muhammad Alum and Ali Jan 
Saudagar, have been active in spreading the Non-Co-operation 
propaganda. Gulab Tiwari gave up an appointment as a typist- 
writer in the District Board office and joined the Ranchi 
Pinjrapol on Rs. 40/- a month. Nagar Mai, a native of 
Ranchi but hitherto practising as a broker in Calcutta, 
where he is said to have made a fortune, took up his abode 
in Ranchi. 

“The Non-Co-operation movement under the leadership 
of these persons gained ground, slowly at first, but more 
rapidly as the time went on. This brings me to the 2nd 
stage of my note. 

“Hitherto the people who concerned themselves with the 
movement were of the non-aboriginal classes, Banias, Mar- 
waris, Goalas, Kahars etc. As long as these persons alone 
were influenced, the situation could not be said to be serious. 
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on 31st January we find Gulab Tiwari addressing a" 
meeting of Uraons. On the 1st February we have Osman, the 
newly appointed Head Maulaviof the Anjuman Islamia Mad- 
rassa and a creature of A.K. Av ad, speaking at a general meet¬ 
ing of Uraons, Mundas, Bhuyans, Ghasis, all aboriginals and 
Barbers, Chamars and other non-aboriginal classes. Gulab 
Tiwari, and Ram Tahal Lai also addressed this meeting. 
The speeches were all on the subject ot Non-Co-operation 
from drink and contained passages violently anti-European 
in tone. 


“I am informed that the speakers succeeded in arousing 
considerable excitement amongst their hearers. 


‘A meeting of the Mundas and Oraons is to be held this 
week at Ghagra and at Madhukan both in the Sadar I hana 
jurisdiction. Gulab Tiwari, Usman and Ram lahal Brah- 
machari will address the meetings. 

“In my opinion this meeting ought not to take place. 
There is a rumour that the Tana Bhagats have asked Gandhi 
to visit them. Probably this is but a rumour, nevertheless 
it gives an indication as to the trend ol affairs. 

“Hitherto the Non-Co-operation movement has been closely 
watched. Our informers have obtained access even to the 
secret meetings. It was hoped that the movement would 
die down, as I believe it would have done, were the Oraons 
and Mundas kept free from taint. 

Now I think the time for action has come. I am writing 
to the C.I.D., asking for an expert stenographer who can 
record the speeches of Gulab Tiwari and others and whose 
services will be required most urgently when A. K. Azad 
comes here. As far as I can judge we are powerless to take 
action under Sec. 153 I.P.C. in the fact of several High Court 
rulings to the effect that alleged objectionable speeches must 
be reproduced verbatim. Obviously, therefore, the first step 
is to have the speeches recorded. 

“I recommended that Govt, be asked to extend the Act X 
of 1911—Seditious Meetings Act—to Ranchi District so that 
action under Sec. 5 of that act might be taken if necessary. 
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in my opinion the only sure line of action. If we 
have Act X extended, we must content ourselves with pro¬ 
secutions under Sec. 153 I. P. C. which will stand a good 
chance of failing. Moreover, if several meetings take place 
simultaneously we would require a staff of stenographers. 
Even if these meetings are held at various times in the day, 
it would not be possible I think for one stenographer to cope 
with the work. These are minor difficulties, it is true, never¬ 
theless difficulties which in practice would be very real and 
prejudicial to efficient action.” 

In his second note on the spread of the Non-Co-operation 
movement among the Oraons and other Adivasis at Ranchi 
from 31st January till 13th February, 1921, the Superintendent 
of Police, Ranchi, gave the following list of meetings held:— 

“1st February—1. Meeting of aboriginals at Ranchi town 
—Ram Tahal Brahamachari addressed the 
meeting and told his hearers that they 
were the true rulers of Chota Nagpur. 

2. A meeting of aboriginals at village Sinha, 
P. S., Lohardaga—Sri Kisun Sahu spoke. 

2nd February—1. Meeting of aboriginals at Jamchua- 
Madhukan is a village in the Sadar P. S. 
A newspaper estimates the number who 
attended as 4,000 from 12 or 13 villages. 
The boycott ol the courts was advocated 
and approved. 

2. Aboriginal meeting at Itki, Sadar P. S. 

3. Aboriginal meeting at Ghaghra, Sadar P.S. 

4th February—1. Meeting of aboriginals at village Madhu- 
kan Sadar P. S.—Gulab Tiwari and Ram 
Tahal spoke. 

6th February—1. Aboriginal meeting at Ormanjhi, P. S. 

Ormanjhi. The people of 18-20 villages 
attended. Gulab Tiwari spoke. It was 
after this meeting that Gulab Tiwari and 
Usman were restrained from speaking. 
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2. Meeting at Kokar, P. S. Sadar. 

3. Meeting at Tamar, P. S. Tamar. 

4. Meeting at Gixrnla. 

5. Meeting at Bundu. 

All the above were attended largely, in fact, 
for the most part by aboriginals. 

11th February—1. Meeting at Doranda. Aboriginals and 
others attended. 

2. Meeting at Kadkum. 

-1. Meeting at Kuru—fully reported in my 
weekly diary. 8,000 attended. This is 
the Tana Bhagat centre. 

2. Meeting at Sousopa—200 Tana Bhagat 
leaders addressed by Ram Tahal. Ram 
Tahal Brahmachari has been served 
with a notice under section 144 as a 
consequence of his speech here and at 
Kuru in addition to other inflaming 
speeches. 

There are 3 meetings fixed for today in 
Ranchi town. 


( si. 


12th February- 


13th February- 


“Thus we find that in the space of a fortnight 15 meetings 
held and 3 about to be held giving a total of 18. The police 
did not attend 4 of these as they had not received information 
in these. 

“I anticipate the spread of disaffection at an increasingly 
rapid rate. Section 144 is hardly adequate. In my opinion 
all meetings should be stopped in the district, particularly 
in the Tana Bhagat area i.e. the P. S. of Mandar, Kuru, 
Lohardaga and Bero.” 

On the 19th February, a meeting was held at Lohardaga 
and by this time three other Non-Co-operation leaders, Imam 
Ali, Ram Rachhya Sharma and Swami Biswanand had come 
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Ranchi. 1 2 On the 16th March there was almost a complete 
hartal at Ranchi 9 as a protest against settlement of Excise 
shops to some Kalals arid Sundis. At Purulia also there was 
complete hartal on the date fixed for excise settlement. 3 4 The 
Tana Bhagats were attending the meetings organised by 
Non-Co-operation workers, and their leaders were “m touch 
with the Noni-Co-operation leaders.” 1 The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Ranchi had informed the Commissioner of 
Chotanagpur on the 9th March, 1921: “The Tana Bhagat 
movement continues to give trouble and there is ample evid¬ 
ence that the: efforts of agitators to associate it with Non-Co¬ 
operation has given the movement new r life.” 

From about the 7th of March, Shri Rajendra Prasad 
began his touring to places like Dhanbad, Hazaribagh, 
Daltonganj and Ranchi. At Jharia, Shri Mazharul Haque 
addressed a meeting in stirring language. 5 Speeches were 
delivered by Shri Rajendra Prasad and Swami Biswanand 
at Ranchi on the 21st March, and very soon after this ear¬ 
nest efforts were made by some to organise the movement in 
the Khunti subdivision. 6 Pandit Motilal Nehru paid a hurried 
visit to the coal-field areas on the 26th March, 1921, and 
addressed meetings at Dhanbad, jharia, and Chatra. 7 * 

There was rapid progress in the establishment of fianch- 
ayats. At Saran, Shri Rajendra Prasad and Shri Mazharul 
Haque gave personal attention to it. It is stated in a Govern¬ 
ment report that '‘‘panchayats had been established in a large 
num ber of villages in the following districts and were being 
established every day:—Saran, Muzaffarpur, Champaran, 

1 . Letter from Mr. Whitty, D. C. of Ranchi, to F.F. Lya.ll, Commissioner of 
Chotanagpur, dated 24th February, 1921. 

2 . From same to same, dated 19th March, 1921. 

3 . Police Reports. 

4 . From Commissioner, Chotanagpur Division, to the Chief Secretary, Bihar 
and Orissa, dated 15th April, 1921. 

5 . Police Reports. 

6 . Letter from the Commissioner, Chotanagpur Division, to the Chief Secretary, 
Bihar and Orissa, dated 15th April, 1921. 

7 . The jVon-Co-operaiion and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, 

etc., p. 33. 
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rbhanga, Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Bhagalpur, Hazari- 
bagh, Ranchi and Palamau.” 1 2 In a statement on this subject, 
issued by Shri Rajendra Prasad in the Searchlight of the 16th 
March, 1921, he mentioned that the number of panchayats 
would be several thousands. Cases were tried in the panchayat 
courts. But at some places the people carried their zeal so 
far as to resort to social boycott to enforce their decisions. * 

At Giridih there was a tremendous enthusiasm for the 
Non-Go-opeation movement, the most prominent worker 
there being Babu Bajrang Sahay, an inhabitant of Pachmba. 
The Commissioner of Chotanagpur wrote to the I.G. Police, 
Bihar, on the 2nd May, 1921:—“You are perhaps aware 
that Non-Co-operation has probably taken a stronger hold in 
Giridih than anywhere else in this Division. It is easily 
accessible to the agitator and there have been a large number of 
meetings held. It is also quite clear that they have got a very 
thorough organisation of volunteers and they have started 
panchayats and have a very fullfledged system of boycott.” 

At Jamshedpur the urge for national independence re¬ 
ceived considerable impetus from awakening among the 
industrial workers there. Meetings were organised in the 
evening of the 5th, 6th, 8th and 9th February, 1921, on the 
open field in front of the G-Town Institute, all these being 
addressed by Pandit Harishankar Vyasji, a Kathiwar dis¬ 
ciple of Mahatma Gandhi and a highly learned man with 
a good knowledge of his mother tongue and of several other 
languages. He came to Jamshedpur late in the night of the 
4th February after having delivered lectures at Kharagpur for 
four or five days. The Jamshedpur meetings, like the Kharagpur 
ones, were attended by thousands of people and these were 
presided over respectively by Shri V. J. Sathey, Treasurer 
of the Jamshedpur Labour Association (5th February), Shri 
Probash Chandra Mitra (6th February), Shri Krishnaram K. 
Bhatt, a clerk of the States Department and also a member 

1. Ibid, p. 32. 

2. Dr Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha. 

Babu Bajrang Sahay, My reminiscences of the Freedom Movement in Bihar. The 
case of Mogul Jan at Giridih is a striking instance of it. 
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the Executive of the Jamshedpur Labour Association (8th 
February) and Abdul Gaui, a mistry of the Blast Furnaces 
Department and also a member of the Jamshedpur Labour 
Association. The lectures were producing much effect. 
Referring to those, delivered on the 5th and 6th February, 
a local police officer noted in his Diary that these “have much 
impression on the public mind at Jamshedpur. Since then 
the talk of Non-Go-operation is heard everywhere and from 
almost all the men here. His (Hari Shankar Vyas’) speeches 
have also changed the minds of the students here.” Shri 
Vyas exhorted the audience to follow all the items of the Non- 
Co-operation programme and to strive for Swaraj by making 
personal sacrifices, even at the cost of life if necessary. He 
expressed his intention to organise a Salvation Corps of un¬ 
married youngmen, who were willing to enlist themselves in 
it voluntarily and with the permission of their guardians. 
One evening he appealed to the audience to subscribe Rs, 
5/- each for the creation of a Town-Hall at Jamshedpur with 
a statue of late Balgangadhar Tilak, to whose inspiring words 
and deeds he frequently referred in the course of his lecture. 1 2 

Pandit Hari Shankar Vyasji reached Chakradharpur 
at 4.30 P.M. on the 11th February intending to deliver lec¬ 
tures there. To counteract the influence of his speeches 
upon the people of that place, Mr. J. C. Scott, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Chaibasa, served upon him a notice under section 
144 Cr. P. C. on the 12th February. 3 He also gave the 
Sub-Inspector of Chakradharpur a summons on Panditji 
under section 188 I. P. C. to be served in case he disobeyed 
the earlier order, and made arrangements “to have his move¬ 
ments watched.” 3 “We have now definitely thrown down 
the gauntlet and must abide the challenge,” wrote Mr. 
Scott to his Commissioner. 4 

1. These details have been noted from the Diaries and Reports of some 
local police officers. 

2. Letter from J. C. Scott, Deputy Commissioner, Chaibasa, to F. F. Lyall, 

Commissioner of Chotanagpur Division, Chaibasa, 12th February, 1921. 


3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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ut, in spite of this, the movement continued to progress 
in that area. The Deputy Commissioner of Chaibasa in¬ 
formed his Commissioner on the 4th March, 1921: “Chakra- 
dharpur is undoubtedly a stronghold of Non-Co-operation. 
The volunteers, at present all local men, are making a very 
strong attempt to turn the locality into a dry area.” At 
Chakradharpur, the Dhobis or washermen were boycotted 
as they were not giving up drinking. The Sub-Inspector 
of Chakradharpur reported to the Deputy Commissioner 
of Chaibasa on the 17th March, 1921, that on that day 
“Jainarain Marwari, Rameshwar Maharaj, and Shewram 
Marwari went from shop to shop and successfully persuaded 
the shopkeepers not to supply any articles to the washermen.” 
“The attitude of Non-Co-operation,” he wrote, “is going 
worst.” Pandit Godavari Mishra was reorganising the volun¬ 
teer system there and volunteers were being posted at the 
shops. Sale of liquor went down very much 1 at the place. 
Shops were opened soon for the washermen after they had 
proclaimed by beat of drum in a procession tha*t they would 
not take liquor and would not wash the cloths of those In¬ 
dians who would take liquor. 5 

At Jamshedpur a mass meeting was organised on the 
maidan "of the G. Town in the evening of the 8th March, 
1921. Krishna Ram K. Bhatta, G. Setti and Teja Singh 
delivered speeches on Non-Co-operation, boycott of foreign 
goods and swadeshi and for giving up drinks. They referred 
to the last year’s labour strike (from 24th February to 20th 
March, 1920), when on the 15th March between 8 and 9 
A.M., many were “shot like dogs and beasts” 3 and a resolu¬ 
tion was unanimously passed to stop works from 8 A.M. to 


1. Reports of the S. I. of Chakradharpur to the Deputy Commissioner , 
Chaibasa, 7th and 9th March, 1921. 

2. Sale at Chakradharpur was as follows ;— 


On 7.3.21. 

Liquor -30/- 
Ganja -4 Ghataks 
Opium -3 Chataks 
Bhang -18 Chataks 


On 8.3 21. 

Liquor - 29/4 
Ganja -2 Chataks 
Opium -2 Chataks 
Bhang -2 Chataks 


3. Diary of a Sergeant of Jamshedpur, 8th March , 1921. 


On 9.3.21. 

Liquor - 45/8 
Ganja -5 Chataks 
Opium -5 Chataks 
Bhang -4 Chataks 
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„A.M. on the 15th March, 1921, so that men “would engage 
in silent prayer besides their respective jobs.” 1 Hartal was 
observed on the 15th March peacefully and the management 
of the Tata Works followed the policy of non-interference. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Chaibasa, who was present 
at Chaibasa during that hour, considered tour men to be 
leaders of what he mentioned as “disaffection in latas 
works.” 

1. G. Setti, a Punjabi Electrician. 

2. V. J. Sathey, a Poona Brahman and the Company’s 
photographer, 

3. Gopinath Singh, a Bihari electrician. 

4. P. C. Mitra, Traffic Foreman, and the local repre¬ 
sentative of S.N. Haidar, a Calcutta Barrister. 

He added two names as those of “doubtful characters”, 
—Ramjap Dubey, a Brahman of Chapra working in the 
machine shop and Teja Singh Bhar, a Punjabi mistry. 2 

A batch of Non-Co-Operation volunteers had come to 
Chaibasa from outside to prevent the settlement of excise 
liquor shops and a mass meeting was held there in the evening 
of the 13th March, 1921. Maulana Osmal Ali, Babu Bi- 
bhuti Bhusan Banerjee, an ex-Mukhtear of Ranchi, and 
Babu Ramchandra Sabi also of Ranchi, addressed this meet¬ 
ing and delivered strong speeches against drink and holding 
liquor leases. Similar meetings were held both in the morn¬ 
ing and evening on the 14th March. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner held an auction at noon on that, day, and, as he writes, 
for “liquor shops not a single bid was obtained.” 3 

Santal Parganas was also influenced by the movement 
from its very beginning. Several workers for its cause visited 

1. Report from Deputy Commissioner, Chaibasa, to the Commissioner of 
Chotanagpur Division, 14th March, 1921, 

2. Deputy Commissioners' Leiter to Commissioner, Chotanagpur Division, 
16thI 17th March, 1921 . 

3. Ibid, 14th March, 1921. 


.„.,Jbrent parts of this district from that time. The studen 
of the Jamtara H.E. School boycotted it on the 31st January, 
1921. 1 2 3 4 The boys of the Deoghar H.E. School passed a 
resolution demanding a national school there. Excise sales 
were very much affected throughout the district. 5 Dan- 
shanand, a Non-Co-operation leader, arrived at Jamtara on 
the 26th February and exhorted the people to give up drink¬ 
ing. Santals, numbering not less than twenty (according to 
Government report), attended the meeting addressed by him/ 

Non-violence was an essential condition of the Non-Co¬ 
operation movement. The Bihar leaders and its people 
did their best to follow it in their words and deeds. At some 
places in north Bihar and the Bhagalpur division there was 
some departure from it when persons driven to desperation 
by economic distress, caused by scarcity of food looted, hats. 
Referring to the social disorders in England in the days of 
‘peace without plenty’ for five years after Waterloo, William 
Cobbett wrote significantly in the Political Register of Decem¬ 
ber 1815: “When men are in distress, they are out of humour; 
they have not time and are. not in a position to listen to 
reason.” It is not always an easy matter to restrain people 
pressed by hanger. “Hunger is the awakener of the masses 
and the generator of revolutions.” The Non-Co-operation 
leaders of the province were not responsible for what the 
Government described as “epidemic of hat looting”. 1 
A Government report noted, “very few of the cases, how¬ 
ever, were serious and the outbreak was due rather to the 
excitement produced by the agitation than to the instigation 
of any responsible leaders, many of whom, as far as could 
be ascertained, were doing their best to prevent such occure¬ 
nces.”' 1 The leaders did not forget the following ideal, which 

1. Letter from S. D. 0. of Jamtara to the Deputy Commissioner, Santal 
Paraganas, 22nd February, 1921. 

2. Letter from S. D. O. of Deoghar to the Deputy Commissioner, Santal 
Paraganas, 2nd February, 1922. 

3. Letter from S. D. 0. of Jamtara to the Deputy Commissioner, Santal 
Paraganas, 2nd March, 1921. 

4. The Non-Co-operation and Khilafal Movements in Bihar and Orissa , p. 27. 

5. Ibid. 
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'^Mahatma Gandhi presented for the followers of the Non- 


Go-operation movement: — 

“It is the disturbing factors of which the Government 
avails itself for the consolidation of its power. When we 
are violent, it resorts to terrorism; when we are disunited, 
it resorts to bribery; when we are united, it resorts to cajolery 
and conciliation; when we are clamant, it puts temptations 
in the way of those who cry out most. All, therefore, we 
need do is to remain non-violent, united and unresponsive 
to bribery and cajolery.” 1 


Governmental repression 


There was undoubtedly unique awakening in Bihar 
during the early months of 1921, and the Government in 
their anxiety to suppress it resorted to various means of 
repression. The Government of India issued a communique 
on the 6th November, 1920, stating that the Government 
“had not instituted criminal proceedings as the leaders of 
the Non-Go-operation movement had advocated abstention 
from violence, and that they had instructed local Govern¬ 
ments to take action against those persons only who in fur¬ 
therance of the movement had gone beyond the limits ori¬ 
ginally set by its organisers and had by speech or writing 
incited the public to violence or had attempted to tamper 
with the loyalty of the army or the police.” But within a 
few months they began to follow a policy of fierce repression, 
Bihar being subjected to it on an extensive scale. Mr. G. 
Rainy, Chief Seretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
issued the following circular, dated the 31st January, 1921, 
to all the Magistrates and Collectors:— 

“I am directed to address you regarding the situation 
created in this Province by Non-Co-operation movement 
and to explain to you the view of Government and the 
measures which they desire to be taken. 

“The Governor in Council has reason to believe that the 
attitude of the Government of India and His Majesty’s 

1. Young India (part VI, miscellaneous), p. 843. 
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emment towards the movement which was explained* 
in a resolution of the Government of India in the Home 
Department. No, 4484-Political, dated the 6th November, 
1920, has been misapprehended not only by the public, but 
also by many Government officers,, In that resolution, the 
Government of India explained the reasons why they had 
refrained from instituting criminal proceedings or taking 
other action against those of its promoters whose advocacy 
of Non-Co-operation has been qualified by advice to abstain 
from violence. His Excellency in Council believes that 
this attitude has often been interpreted as implying either 
a reluctance to deal with the movement due to fear or else 
indifference to the dangers which such a movement must 
carry with it. It is important, therefore, that every officer 
should realize that Government view the movement with 
utter disapproval as tending to lawlessness and ultimately 
to anarchy, and that they will not hesitate to employ all law¬ 
ful and reasonable means to combat it. 

“It has been reported to Government that at least in one 
district Government officers have attended meetings held 
in support of Non-Co-operation or have otherwise acted in 
a way which could be interpreted as showing some sympathy 
with the movement. It must be distinctly understood that 
conduct of this kind will not be tolerated, and should it come 
to the knowledge of any officer that his subordinates are 
acting in this way, he should at once call upon them to ex¬ 
plain their conduct and, if the explanation is unsatisfactory, 
bring the facts to the notice of Government through the usual 
channel. The instructions of course do not apply when a 
Government officer (e.g. a police officer) has to attend a Non- 
Co-operation meeting in the ordinary course of his duties. 

“Not only, however, must Government officers refrain 
from lending the smallest support or sympathy to a move¬ 
ment, which has for its object the subversion of the whole 
system of Government, but it is their duty also to use every 
means in their power to combat the agitation. Every Go¬ 
vernment officer should, as opportunity offers, do his best 
to point out to those who are in danger of being drawn into 
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t movement the disastrous consequences which won 
result from its success and should, at the same time, explain 
the opportunities which are now afforded to Indians, not 
only of influencing the policy of Government on all matters, 
but of directing the policy of Government in relation to those 
subjects which have been transferred to the administration 
of the Ministers. No opportunity should be lost of impress¬ 
ing on the local leaders of the agitation that, if it should re¬ 
sult in disorder, they will be held responsible, while at the 
same time men of property should be reminded that they 
will be the first to suffer if the bounds of law and order are 
broken. During the next two months you and your sub- 
divisional officers should do as much touring as possible even 
if other works must for the moment be put aside. If it 
can be arranged, other members of the district staff can also 
do useful work on tour. 

“His Excellency in Council fully realizes that all that 
Government officers can do by way of propaganda is 
not adequate for the needs of the situation. The active 
support of all responsible persons, who are loyal to the exist¬ 
ing system of Government and especially the landed classes, 
must be enlisted in a resolute campaign to combat the mis¬ 
representations which have characterized the Non-Co-opera- 
tion movement from the start. His Excellency proposes to 
initiate active measures to combat it at a very early date.” 

This circular of Mr. G. Rainy was immediately followed 
by another circular on the same date in which it was stated 

“In continuation of my letter No. 158-(3;, dated the 
31st January, 1921, I am directed to address you regarding 
the action which should be taken if in your district, the Non- 
Go-operation movement results or seems likely to result in 
open violence or intimidation. In at least two districts of 
the Tirhut Division, the Non-Co-operation movement has 
led to open violence in the shape of hat-looting, and in an¬ 
other district well founded complaints have been made of 
attempts to intimidate the servants of Europeans and also 
other persons, who have declined to be drawn into the Non- 
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v.«v-operation movement. In such cases, the weapon of social 
boycott has frequently been used as a means of bringing 
pressure to bear. There is evidence also that similar methods 
have been employed to induce the students in schools and 
colleges to quit the Government and aided schools. Re¬ 
ports received from a number of districts leave no doubt that 
a state of excitement and tension has been produced which 
is clearly dangerous and might at any moment lead to very 
serious consequences. In these circumstances, cjovemment 
considers it necessary that they should define the lines on 
which action should be taken. 


“ 1 . 


Where open lawlessness occurs or is apprehended, 
the ordinary provisions of the criminal law should 
be put in force without delay. Rioting and unlawful 
assemblies should be dealt with under sections 143, 147 
and 153 of the Indian Penal Code and preven tive action 
should be taken where necessary under sections 144, 
107 or 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 


2 . 


3. 


If as in Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, lawlessness 
should take the form of hat-looting, the leading 
zamindars ot the district should be invited to organiz.c 
their own peons and servants in defence of ther mar¬ 
kets and property. 

If the zamindars so desire, and the men themselves 
are willing, their peons and servants may be enrolled 
as special constables. Phis measure has the advant¬ 
age of bringing all the forces available lot the main¬ 
tenance of law and order under one control. It 
must of course be distinctly understood that what 
is contemplated is the enrolment of willing volunteers 
in the same manner as special constables w'ere enlisted 
in Great Britain during the war, and not the com¬ 
pulsory enrolment of persons unwilling to serve. 


4. Prosecution under section 124A and 153A of the 
Indian Penal Code often present grave difficulties 
owing to the fact that evidence sufficient to satisfy 
the Court exactly what w'as said and with what 
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intention, cannot be produced. It may often be pre¬ 
ferable therefore to act under some other section of the 
law, or to proceed under section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. If, however, the District Officer is of 
opinion that the evidence in his possession is such as 
to justify a prosecution under the sections alluded to, 
he should not hesitate to apply for the sanction of 
Government. Where a prosecution of this kind is 
contemplated special efforts should be made to obtain 
accurate reports. Where the speakers are numerous 
it is impossible to report them all and attention should 
be concentrated on those who are considered most 
dangerous. 

5. Government have considered the extension of Sedi¬ 
tious Meetings Act to the Tirhut Division as a means 
of dealing with the situation which has arisen there. 
They are satisfied, however, from the reports of the 
local officers that this measure will not meet the needs 
of the case. Agitation in that Division is now carried 
on chiefly by the raiyats’ sab has and not by open 
political meetings. If, however, the circumstances 
in other areas are different, Government will be 
prepared to consider any recommendation which 
may be made for the extension of the provision of 
this Act to the particular areas. 

6. It is important that the leaders of the agitation should 
realise the very heavy responsibilities they may in¬ 
cur. If possible, personal enquiries should be made 
regarding persons of this class, who are regarded as 
specially mischievous, by a Magistrate of the first 
class, or preferably by the Subdivisional Officer 
himself. The Magistrate making the enquiry should 
warn the person concerned that his conduct is under 
the observation of Government, and that persistence 
in the course he has adopted will lead to serious 
consequences. 

7. It has been reported from several districts that the 
attempt to establish local arbitration courts has met 
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with a considerable measure of success, and tha. 
these courts sometimes attempt to enforce their de¬ 
crees against unwilling persons. Where evidence 
exists that this has occurred, Magistrates should not 
hesitate to extend the protection of the law to the 
persons aggrieved. In all cases indeed, where these are 
complaints of intimidation, every effort should be 
made to give the protection which the law affords. 

Where intimidation or other unlawful methods are 
used to prevent students willing to do so from attend¬ 
ing schools and colleges police protection should be 
given, if asked for by the responsible educational 
authority. 

The instructions of the Government of India that 
every attempt to seduce the loyalty of the police or 
the Army should immediately be followed by pro¬ 
secution, must be strictly enforced. 

If Seva Samitis or bands of volunteers develop their 
activities on objectionable lines, Government will 
be prepared to consider whether action is possible 
under Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908. The operations of these bodies should 
be kept under close observation. 

“The extent to which action may be necessary under any 
or all of the clauses of the last paragraph will naturally vary 
according to the circumstances of each district and it is not 
possible therefore for Government to do more than indicate 
the general outlines of the measures which they would ap¬ 
prove. Your proceedings in this matter, as in others, will 
be subject to the general superintendence and direction of 
the Commissioner of the Division to whom a copy of this 
letter has been sent. You should keep him fully informed 
of all developments and in your fortnightly report you would 
furnish him with an appreciation of the position as it exists 
in your district. Unless he is kept fully informed it is im¬ 
possible for him to supply Government with the facts which 
they ought to know.” 
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-fjw: Babu Devaki Prasad Sinha moved a motion for adjo 
'ment in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on the 
28th February, 1921, for consideration of this circular, which, 
as he held, gave “a carte blanche to the men on the spot to use 
every means in their power.” 1 2 Giving expression to the 
feelings of the people in the Tirhut division on the repressive 
policy of the officers there, Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath ob¬ 
served in the course of his speech on the adjournment motion 
“The situation in the Tirhut Division is causing grave anxiety 
to all of us. The anxiety is not due to any apprehended 
violence on the part of the people but it is due to the fact 
that somehow or other there is an impression which is gain¬ 
ing strength every day in the public mind that the officers 
of the police Department are making undue interference 
with the liberties of the people. Gurkha soldiers are march¬ 
ing almost daily in the streets of Muzaffarpur—marching 
past our houses; European troops have already arrived at 
the town of Muzaffarpur, and the whole scene and aspect 
is changed and people think they are on the eve of a war or 
a great rising.”" 

Armed with the authority of the Rainy Circular, the 
Government officers began to follow repression on a large 
scale in different ways. On hearing from the Superintendent 
of Police, Arrah, that Shri Mazharul Haque and Shri. 
Rajendra Prasad were to visit Arrah on the 17th February, 
1921, Mr. W. Johnston, District Magistrate of Shahabad, 
passed an order on the previous day under section 144 Gr. 
P. C., preventing them to enter Arrah. For non-compliance 
with their order they were to be “punished under section 
188 of the Indian Penal Code.” Hie notice containing 
this order was served on Shri Rajendra Prasad on his arrival 
at the Arrah Railway Station on the 17th February. 3 Babu 
Devaki Prasad Sinha and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath asked 
questions in the Bihar Legislative Council on the 28th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1921, on this matter. The former pointed out to the 

1. Proceedings of the B & 0 Legislative Council, Vol. I, pp. 272-281. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Searchlight, 20th March, 1921. 
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eminent “that this interference with the liberty of Babu 
ajendra Prasad has caused universal resentment among 
the people of this Province.” But the Government officers 
paid no heed to this. The Subdivisional Officer of Bhabua 
issued a circular “asking men not to hold any public meeting 
not only on public roads or in public parks, but also in any 
other private place.” 

There was a wave of repression in the Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga. and Champaran districts. Mr. E. O. Lee, the 
Subdivisional Officer of Sitamarhi, passed an astounding 
order to prohibit or restrict the despatch of any telegram, 
which was considered “objectionable (by Government) from 
the violent seditious character of the language applied.” 1 
On the 5th February, 1921, he served a notice under section 
144 Cr. P. G. on Brahmachari Ramrakshya (son of Mathura 
Pandey of village Uttim Bangra, Police station Gopalganj, 
District Saran), who had addressed a meeting on the 4th 
February, forbidding him to “make any speech whatever 
to any gathering of five or more persons in any part of Sita¬ 
marhi subdivision in any open place during the period of 
one month from the day of the order.” 2 

In fact, Mr. E.O.Lee was adopting “reckless and indiscreet” 3 4 
measures. Some leaders of the Non-Co-operation movement 
decided to hold a meeting on the 8th February, 1921, at the 
village of Khanwaghat in the Sitamarhi subdivision of the 
Muzaffarpur district. When Babu Vindheswari Prasad 
Varma, Babu Lakshmi Narayan Singh and Babu Ram Vilas 
Singh reached there at about 1.30 P. M. they were served 
with a notice by the police under section 144 Gr. P. C. for¬ 
bidding them to address any meeting at Khanwaghat or 
within ten miles of it for a period of fourteen days. ‘ Mr. 
E. O. Lee slapped Sannyasi Narsingh Das, who had come to 
attend this meeting, and trampled under feet the garland 
and flowers on the dias. The Sannyasi was arrested and a 

1. The Searchlight , 20th March, 1921. 

2. The Searchlight, 20lh February, 1921. 

3. Ibid. 

4. The Searchlight, 27th February and 11th July, 1921. 
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use under section 109 (102/88) I.P.C. was started against 
him. 1 2 But, even under this grave provocation, the vast crowd, 
assembled at the meeting, were perfectly non-violent. A 
notice under section 107 Cr. P. C. was served on Babu Jai- 
nandan Jha, a teacher of the Gandhi High School, Hajipur, 
to show cause why he should not execute a bond of Rs. 2,000, 
with two sureties of Rs. 1,000 each, to maintain peace for 
one year, on the allegation that he had exhorted the audience 
in a meeting to refuse to pay chaukidari tax. A similar notice 
was served on Swami Satyanand Bharati. 4 Mr. C. J. 
Howe, the Subdivisional Officer of Hajipur, fixed village 
Birona, situated at a distance of about eight miles from Haji¬ 
pur, as the place for the trial of the cases of Babu Jainandan 
Jha and Swami Satyanand Bharati. Probably to avoid 
crowd, the Subdivisional Officer cleverly issued notices on 
them at 10 P. M. on the 14th February changing the venue 
of their trial to Hajipur, where the trial took place On the 
15th February. But, even then, more than 2000 people as¬ 
sembled at the site of the trial, including Maulavi Muhammad 
Shafi, Babu Ram Binode Singh and the students of the local 
Gandhi Vidyalaya. “The court compound of Hajipur presented 
unusual scene on account of the presence of large number of 
military police and constables, who were posted all round 
the S. D. O’s Ijlas. The distance from the jail to Ijlas is only 
about 50 yds, but it was lined by double rows of constables 
in uniform.” The cases were adjourned till the 25th February, 
and the S. D. O. asked both the accused to furnish a bail of 
Rs. 50/- each. Swami Satyanand, who did so, was released. 
But Pandit Jainandan Jha did not agree to it, and was taken 
to jail amidst showers of flowers and shouts of “ Gandhiji - 
ki-jai “ Bharat-mata-ki-jai .” Soon after this, notices were 
served on Maulavi Muhammad Shafi and Babu Ram Binode 
Singh at the Hajipur Railway Station forbidding them to 
deliver any speech on Non-Co-operation within the jurisdiction 


1. Babu Devaki Prasad Sinha put a question on this matter in the 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on the 17th March, 1921. Proceedings, 
B & O Legislative Council, Vol. I, p. 624. 

2. The Searchlight , 11th July, 1921. 
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the Hajipur subdivision. 1 Mr. Howe tried his utmost 
to utilise the Chaukidari Union-Presidents and the Chaukidars 
to combat the .Non-Co-operation movement. 2 A meeting 
was arranged in the premises of the national school at Sita- 
marhi on the 10th February, 1923, which was to be addressed 
by Maulavi Muhammad Shah, Secretary, District Congress 
Committee, Muzaffarpur, and some others. But, shortly 
after the meeting had commenced, a notice was served by 
the local S.D.O. under section 144 Cr. P. C. on Maulavi 
Muhammad Shah, Babu Janaki Prasad Varma (teacher), 
Babu Jadunandan Sharma(?), Babu Ramnandan Singh, 
Babu Mathura Prasad Singh, Babu Brahrnadeo Narayan, 
Maulavi Muhammad Hussain (physician), prohibiting them 
from making speeches to “any gathering of ten or more per¬ 
sons in any place during the next two months.” 3 4 A notice 
was served by him on Babu Jadunandan Misser under section 
107 Cr. P. C. asking him to show causes on the 14th February 
why “he should not execute a bond of Rs. 2,000/- with two 
sureties of Rs. 1,000/- each to keep peace within a period of 
one year.” To the Subdivisional Officer his offence was 
that on the 5th of February last he had recited in a highly 
excited manner the famous poem “ Phirangiya ” before a 
gathering of 5000 to 6000 people in the Khilafat Maidan 
of Sitamarhi. * 

Mr. Lee also took steps to appoint additional Chaukidars 
in the villages. For this he issued on the 6th February, 
1921, the following circular to the Presidents of the Chauki¬ 
dari Unions:— 

“It has come to my notice that in many villages Sabhas 
have been established by disaffected persons calling them¬ 
selves Non-Co-operators and that such persons and Sabhas 



1. The Searchlight, 20th February, 1921. 

2. The Searchlight, 23rd February, 1921. 

3. The Searchlight, 20th February, 1921. 

4. Ibid. Two such pamphlets, viz. (1) Phirangiya in Bhojpuri by Shri 
Manoranjan Prasad Sinha and (2) Lootera by Soojas were printed at 
the Kalna Press, Chapra, and were then distributed throughout the Tirhut 
Division. 
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y^not only shield and assist criminals but themselves commit 
theft, extortion and encourage Raiyats to refuse to pay their 
rents and Ghciukidari taxes. 

“In such villages, therefore, it is necessary to strengthen 
the power of the law by appointing extra Chaukidars. 

All Presidents should therefore report at the earliest pos¬ 
sible dates the names of all such lawless villages as Bikini in 
Sitamarhi Thana and Moohwaria in Sheohar Thana. I 
am prepared to appoint up to four times the ordinary estab¬ 
lishments. 

Extra assessment in consequence of the appointment of 
extra Chaukidars should be made to fall as far as possible 
on those persons and tolas where lawless conduct has rendered 
the assessments necessary... 

‘Furthermore all Chaukidars thus appointed and also 
already in the establishments should be impressed with the 
necessity of fighting Non-Co-operation.” 

Ibis circular was highly objectionable both in language 
and spirit. Even the Government admitted its extraordi¬ 
nary nature. Elms the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa wrote to the Commissioner of Tirhut 
on the 21st February, 1921: “Action of the kind which 
Lee proposes to take (increasing of Chaukidar forces) may 
in certain circumstances be justifiable and proper, but it can 
do no good whatever to issue documents which can plausibly 
be represented as embodying a policy of repression. 5 ’ Ques¬ 
tions were asked in the B and O Legislative Council regarding 
this circular and it had to be withdrawn. 

On the 12th February, 1921, Maulavi Muhammad Shafi 
wiote to Mr. Lee asking for interview in the jail with Sannyasi 
Narsingh Das to have from him “first hand information of the 
unfortunate ^ incident,’ which took place at Khanwaghat 
on the 8th f ebruary and also with Nawab Singh and Thakur 
Ramanandan Singh of Sitamarhi. But he was refused per¬ 
mission to do so. Shri Kripalani, formerly a Professor of 
'fie G.B.B. College, Muzaffarpur, occasionally came to Shri 
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ani, who as Professor of the Muzaffarpur College had 
allowed the use of a house in the College grounds. 
When Shri Kripalani had come to Muzaffarpur on the 30th 
January and stopped with Shri Malkani, the Principal of the 
College called for an explanation for this from Shri Malkani, 
whereupon Shri Malkarji submitted his resignation stating 
that “he could not any longer remain in Government service 
on conscientious grounds.” 1 

When, in connection with the Kateya case in the Gopal- 
ganj subdivision of Saran, five persons headed by Maulavi 
Muhammad Shaft of Muzaffarpur asked permission to enter 
the jail to interview the prisoners, Mr, H.T.S. Forrest, Com¬ 
missioner of the Tirhut Division, wrote a D.O. to Mr. G. 
Rainy, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, on the 1st April, 1921, soliciting orders of the Govern¬ 
ment on the following point: “whether a Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the provincial Congress should be allowed to enter 
a jail in order to make general enquiries from under-trial 
prisoners into the truth of a case pending before the courts.’ 
In reply to this, Mr. Rainy wrote from Ranchi on the 15th 
May, 1921: “Any application presented by a Committee 
of the Congress for admission to a jail in order to interview 
under-trial prisoners should be dealt with exactly as if it were 
an application from several private persons. If the prisoners 
or any of them desire to see one or more of the mer bers of 
the Committee as friends or as legal advisers, the facts that 
the persons asked for are members of a Congress Committee 
need not be a bar to their admission. But the Committee 
as such has no locus standi whatever and an application 
made on the ground given by Muhammad Shaft in the case 
you refer to should be refused.” This order was soon sent 
to the Commissioners of other divisions in Bihar for communi¬ 
cation to their respective District officers. 

Government highhandedness had been running high, 
and even shouts of Mahatma Gandhi ki jai, etc, were gall and 
wormwood to some British Officers and indigo planters in 



I. Proceedings of the B & 0 Legislative Council, /, p. 619. 
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lihar. This is clear from their conduct on several occasio 
One such occasion was as follows: 1 — 


<SL 

si^isf^ 


Hardi mela is a very important fair which is held every 
year during Basant Panchami festival in the District of Mu- 
zafiarpur. The Mela lasts for a couple of weeks and the 
proprietor of the mela is Babu Krishna Prasad Narayan 
Singh of Hardi, a very influential Zamindar in this District 
and holding a very important position both in the eves of the 
public and the Government officials. This year (1921/when the 
mela was in full swing Mr. F.A.C. Muns, an indigo planter, 
and Mrs. Muns went to see the mela on the 14th February 
last at 5 P. M. When they were at a distance of two miles 
from the mela their car punctured and they had to walk on 
foot. When they reached the mela some people shouted 
Mahatma Gandhi ki jai at which they took offence and re¬ 
ported the matter to the Commissioner of the Tirhut Divi¬ 
sion and to Mr. Wilson, Superintendent of Police, Muzaffar- 
pur. Mr. Muns also wrote to Babu Krishna Prasad Narayan 
Singh on the 15th February to try to find out the man who 
had started the shouting. Babu Krishna Prasad Narayan 
Singh in reply expressed his regret and promised to do what 
he could in the matter. On the 16th February, Mr. Wilson, 
the Superintendent of Police, rushed to Hardi mela in a 
temper as if something very serious had happened, and took 
Hardi Babu to task, threatening that if he (Hardi Babu) 
could not find out the culprit, he would stop the mela. 
Hardi Babu said if he could get sufficient description of the 
man, he would try to arrest him. Mr. Wilson then completely 
lost his head and went out of his way to hold out threat 
that as His Excellency Lord Sinha had declared the N.C.O. 
movement to be seditious, the officials would take repressive 
measures against it. Mr. Wilson asked Flardi Babu whether 
he was on the side of the Government or Mr. Gandhi and 
that il he was on the side of the Government why he had 
given up inviting Europeans to the Garden party "this year 
during the fair, upon which Hardi Babu replied that he had 
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ped giving parties to both the Europeans and Indiaii 
the last 2 or 3 years. All this conversation took place 
before a large crowd of men in the mela. When Mr. Wilson 
started on his motor car some people shouted out ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jaid Mr. Wilson at once jumped out of his car 
and arrested a man near about and handed him over to the 
S. I. of Police, Paru. When he again started there was 
again a cry ‘ Mahatma Grndhi ki jaid He again jumped out 
of his car and caught hold of a man and handed him over to 
the S. I. Mr. Wilson then finally left the mela in an angry 
mood amidst shouts of ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki Jaid 

“On the 19th February, 1921, notice U/S 144 C.P.C. was 
served on Hardi Babu forbidding him and the public from 
carrying lathi in the mela or within a radius of 5 miles from 
the place or making any speeches there. 1 On the 18th 
February, 1921, Mr. Wilson, S. P., accompanied by Mr. 
Granville of Thikaha Factory, marched upto the mela with 
about 50 armed Gurkhas with bands playing against the 
dear instructions of the S.D.O. who had previously been 
to the place for enquiring into the matter, the idea being to 
provoke the people into acts of violence which may afford 
an opportunity to the authorities to exercise their military 
force.. They had already trespassed into the compound of 
Hardi Babu’s house when the party was challenged by his 
younger brother Babu Baldeo Narayan Singh. They then 
went back to the mela and saw Babu Krishna Prasad Narayan 
Singh with whom the S. P’s behaviour was highly provocat¬ 
ing and insulting. 

“Hardi Babu has taken this disgrace so much to heart that 
he has resigned the membership of Bihar and Orissa Legis¬ 
lative Council, his post of Honorary Magistrate, his member¬ 
ship of the District Board and appointment as a President 
of the Chaukidari Union. 

“ It is strange that although he has resigned from the member¬ 
ship of the Union, his cattle has been attached on the plea 
that the Chaukidars ’ wages have not been paid by the collect- 

1. Proceedings of the B & 0 Legislative Council, Vol. /, pp. 827-28 & p. 872. 
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,, r ,^ig panch. It will not be out of place to record here that this* 
gentleman had rendered notable services to Government 
during the war in recognition of which he was awarded a 
medal by the late Lt. Governor of Bihar in a Durbar held 
at Muzaffarpur last year.” 

Measures of repression were followed by the Government 
in various other ways. On the 9th February, 1921, Mr. 
J. D. Sifton, Secretary to Government, Financial Depart¬ 
ment, had issued a circular according to which the officers 
of the Excise Department were instructed “at once to report 
to the local Magistrates all cases where shops are being 
picketted and ask for their assistance in preventing restraint 

and intimidation.. .in order that the excise sales should 

have a fair chance of success when they are held next month.” 

On the 14th February, 1921, Mr. M. G. Hallet, Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, Ministry of 
Local Self-Government, had issued the following circular 
regarding the members and officials of the District Boards 
and the Municipalities, supplementing the instructions 
contained in another circular, dated the 31st January, 1921: 
“I am directed by the Government of Bihar and Orissa in 
the Ministry of Local Self-Government to communicate to 
you their suggestions as to the action which should be taken 
against the Non-Co-operation movement by District Boards 
and' Municipalities. 

“Municipalities and District Boards are an integral part 
of the general administration of the Province. It is the duty 
of the office-bearers and members of these institutions to 
refrain from any act which might be construed as supporting 
the Non-Co-operation movement which denounces co-opera¬ 
tion in any form with the existing system of administration. 
Mere presence of persons who have a share, however small, 
in the administration of Municipalities and District Boards, 
at meetings meant to advance the cause of Non-Co-operation, 
is likely to be construed into sympathy with the object of the 
movement as these meetings are attended by the ignorant 
masses. 
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‘Much stress is laid on the avowed non-violent character' 
the movement by the apologists of the propaganda, but 
it must be remembered that the work of propaganda is car¬ 
ried on by volunteers over whom the author of the political 
movement has no control, and who carry on the work of pro¬ 
pagation without having any direct instructions from the 
author of it. It is most likely that this occasion will be used 
by a class of men, who are to be found in the population of 
every country, to indulge in their habitual lawless propen¬ 
sity. Political teachings undergo transformation during 
propagation and these transformations are beyond the con¬ 
trol of the authors of these teachings. An instance of this 
will be found in Mahatma Gandhi’s Satyagraha movement. 
He admitted his teachings had been misunderstood by the 
people and produced results entirely different from what 
he had desired. 

“The Chairmen of District Boards and Municipalities 
are requested to report through the usual channel what 
measures they have adopted to give effect to the suggestions 
of Government.” 

This Circular sought to put an undue restraint on those 
elected bodies. Strongly protesting against it, Shri Rajendra 
Prasad communicated as follows to the Editor of the Search¬ 
light from Hazaribagh on the 20th March, 1921 1 :— 

“The Government of Bihar and Orissa have thought fit 
to issue yet another circular. It is addressed to the Chair¬ 
men of the District Boards and Municipalities. It assumes 
that the Municipalities and District Boards are ‘an integral 
part of the general administration of the province’, and 
proceeds to point out to them ‘the duty of the office-bearers 
and members of these institutions to refrain from any act 
which might be construed as supporting the Non-Co-opera¬ 
tion movement which denounces co-operation in any form 
with the existing system of administration.’ The Circular 
further assumed that members of Municipal and District 
Boards are practically on the same footing as Government 


1. The Searchlight, 24th March, 192L 
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^Servants and lays down for them same rule of conaac 
towards Non-Co-operation as for its own paid servants. It is 
of course a preposterous claim to regard elected and nomi¬ 
nated non-official members of District Boards and Munici¬ 
palities as Government servants and it is beyond the authority 
of the Government to lay down for them any rule of conduct 
in their individual capacity. It is not open to the Govern¬ 
ment to lay down rules of conduct even for the paid servants 
of the District Boards and Municipalities. The next step 
probably will be to tell the members of the various Legisla¬ 
tive bodies not to do anything which might be construed as 
supporting the N.C.O. If a member of the Municipality 
becomes the member of a Panchayat or of a Committee of 
management of a national school or a member of Congress 
Committee in his District, his conduct becomes open to 
censure under this latest Circular of the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. Where then is the sympathy of the Government 
with the constructive part of the Non-Co-operation movement 
of which some people talk in their simplicity? The thing 
is that the Government recognise that there is a very serious 
struggle between them and the Non-Co-operation movement, 
and the latter has to be crushed in any and every possible 
way. If our Municipal Councillors and members of the 
District Boards have self respect and regard their own liberty 
of action as of any value, they ought to disregard this Circular 
and not only continue to attend N.C.O. meetings, but also 
continue to take such active interest in it as they may have 
been taking. They ought not to resign but they might 
continue where they are, and do as they like despite this 
Circular. I believe there will be fresh election for many of 
the Municipalities at an early date. The duty of the voters 
is clear. If their present representatives show any signs of 
weakness or faltering at this most critical stage of our national 
struggle, there should be no room for them in the Boards 
to be newly elected, and their place should be filled up by 
avowed Non-Co-operators. Let this Circular of the Govern¬ 
ment serve as an impetus for a quicker and more effective 
organisation in towns where the work has been so far lax or 
ineffective.” 
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.Jhri Rajendra Prasad’s brother, Rai Saheb Mahendra 
Jrasad, Vice-Chairman, Chapra Municipality, Member, 
Saran District Board and Honorary Magistrate, resigned 
his title and Magistrateship on 24th March, 1921, as a protest 
against the Circular, but he declined to resign from the Vice- 
Chairmanship of the Chapra Municipality on the ground 
that he had been elected (here by the people. 1 


Referring to the progress of the Non-Co-operation move¬ 
ment in Bihar and the excessively stringent measures of 
the Government here against it, Mahatma Gandhi had 
already expressed his opinion in an article, entitled “ Repres¬ 
sion in Bihar” reporduced in the Searchlight of the 13th March, 
1921, from the Young India dated the 2nd March, 1921:— 


“Bihar is a Province in which the most solid work is being 
done in connection with Non-Go-operation. Its leaders un¬ 
derstand the true spirit of non-violence. They are trying 
to curb, and are succeeding in curbing, the zeal of those who 
would cross the boundary-line even in speech. There is 
no danger of an outbreak of violence in Bihar. 1 he Province 
has a splendid record of purifying work. The temperance 
movement has made such rapid strides that the excise revenue 
is likely to be very considerably affected. The educational 
movement is making great progress. Many pleaders have 
suspended practice. The people are settling their disputes 
by arbitration. There are signs on every side of a national 
awakening of which any popular government would have 
been proud. Not so the Bihar Government. And, yet, 
people had high hopes of Bihar, for, had it not an Indian 
Governor, one" of the ablest of India’s sons, an ex-President 
of the Congress ? Even Lord Sinha has his limitations. He 
has become part of a machinery which is grinding the people 
and his abilities can only be utilised to run that machinery, 
or he must fall out. Repression is most rampant in Bihar 
because the officials have become daring under the cover 
of an Indian Governor. Lord Sinha has become a shield 
for official offenders.” 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakalha, p. 134 . 
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_>y' It has been mentioned before how there were resoluti 1 
and questions in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
from February, 1921, on the repressive policy of the Govern¬ 
ment against Non-Co-operation. In addition to these, on the 
19th March, 1921, Maulavi Hafiz Nurul Haqq (representing 
Shahabad Muhammadan rural) moved the following resolu¬ 
tion :— 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor-in- 
Council to issue instructions to the District officers to refrain 
from the policy of adopting repressive measures against 
Non-Go-operationists.’’ 1 This resolution evoked heated dis¬ 
cussions but was ultimately withdrawn. Hon’ble Mr. H. 
Le Mesurier, while defending Government policy, had also 
used sweet words about Sliri Rajendra Prasad. But this was 
no consolation for one like him, who had completely dedicated 
himself to the service of his country and the most burning 
passion of whose soul was patriotism. He had boldly stated 
his point of view about Government policy in a long letter 
addressed by him to the Editor of the Searchlight , 2 which 
runs as follows:— 

“I have read full report of the speech of Hon’ble Mr. Le 
Mesurier published in your paper in connection with the 
debate on the motion for adjournment. I thank him and 
other members for the kind words said of me but 1 can assure 
them they offer very poor consolation tome when my friends are 
being sent into jail or restrained in their activity for doing 
the same thing as I have been doing. In writing this letter 
to you it is not my desire to ask the Government to change 
this policy, or the members of the Council to move the matter. 
But as certain facts have been stated, it is only fair that the 
other side of the case should also be placed before the public. 
I can quite believe that neither His Excellency the Governor 
nor the Hon’ble Mr. Le Mesurier had any intention when 
they issued their Circular of suppressing the N.G.O. move¬ 
ment as such. But the fact remains that it has been under- 


1 . Proceedings , B & O Lfgislalive Council , Vol. 7 , pp. 719-749. 

2 . Published in the Searchlight of the 18th March, 1921. 
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d as intended for the purpose. The Hon’ble Mr. Lfc 
esurier says that 22 hats in one District and 4 in another 
were suddenly rushed by disorderly persons who announced 
that the shopkeepers were charging too much, and it was 
Gandhi ka Hukurn that the hat should be looted. Has the 
Government, cared to enquire why there was this sudden 
outbreak of hat looting cases in these two districts only about 
the middle of January last and about the same time all within 
2 or 3 days of one another ? Has the Government cared 
to enquire what steps the Non-Co-operators took in this con¬ 
nection ? Is not the Government aware that leaflets and 
handbills in large numbers were circulated and distributed 
by them, that they rushed to the places from where news 
of hat looting had reached them, and that they helped to 
allay the excitement? Has the Government been able or 
made any attempt to trace the disorderly and criminal per¬ 
sons who had taken advantage of the agitation and disguis¬ 
ing themselves to so speak under the cloak of the Non-Co¬ 
operation movement had been carrying out their own 
nefarious schemes. If so, how many of these disorderly and 
criminal persons have been either convicted or prosecuted? 
Is it not a fact that on the other hand the very men who had 
helped to allay the excitement and in a way to put a stop to 
hat looting are being prosecuted under section 107 Cr. P.G. 
or have their movements restrained under section 144 Cr. 
P. C. ? Did not Maulavi Mohammad Shafee and Babu 
Vindeswari Prasad Varma amongst others rush throughout the 
district of MuzafFarpur allaying excitement and did they 
not further distribute among the villagers thousands of leaflets 
impressing upon them the absolute necessity of keeping 
themselves cool ? And yet have not their activities been 
restrained by notices under sec. 144 Cr. P. C. ? Did not 
Pandit Hansraj Sharma do the same thing in the Madhu- 
bani Subdivision of the Darbhanga district, and yet has he 
not been run down in a case under section 107 Cr. P. C. and 
has he not by way of protest against the policy of repression 
so ruthlessly pursued preferred imprisonment to nominal 
liberty outside the jail with his activities stopped and honour 
and self-respect tarnished? I do not desire to give a cata- 
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iogue of names of the workers and others connected wiflf 
the N.C.O. movement who are either in jail or have their 
movements restrained. Many of the cases are pending in 
Court. I have no mind to prejudice or create prejudice. 
Suffice it to say that more than 100 people are either in jail 
or hajat at the present moment. The whole atmosphere is 
surcharged with repression, and it is beyond any Magistrate 
who is out to suppress the movement to decide a case in which 
a Non-Co-operator worth the name is going to test the legality 
or correctness of any of the decisions given by any of the 
courts, and they may do whatever they like with a High 
Court sitting helplessly and looking listlessly on an executive 
Government giving its subordinates a free rein. I can only 
indicate the nature of the steps being taken by the Government 
by the way of what it euphemistically calls propaganda and 
leave it to the public to judge if it is disorderly and criminal 
persons who under the cloak of the N.C.O. movement are 
carrying out their nefarious schemes who are being caught, 
or is it honest and honourable men—men as honest and 
honourable as any that adorn the Government and the 
Ministerial benches today, who are being hunted and rounded 
for their love of their country, for their intolerance of an 
admitted injustice and wrong, for their self-respect and hon¬ 
our, and above all for the service of the country which own 
them as her sons. Surely, Hon. Mr. Le Mesurier cannot 
be unaware of the fact that public meetings have been pro¬ 
hibited or speakers prohibited from addressing on the most 
frivolous ground, for example, that the people assembling 
commit nuisance by easing themselves and making water 
in the vicinity of the place where meeting is held, that speakers 
are likely to deliver speeches on Non-Co-operation. In one 
case a man has been bound down because he recited a song 
which by-the-by has not yet been proscribed under the all- 
embracing Press Act, .in such a manner that the audience 
were greatly incited and moved in the meeting and their 
attitude towards British Government became frenzied and 
hateful. In a circular Non-Co-operators ‘En Masse ’ were 
practically described as thieves and robbers, abetters of theft 
and robbery. So far most of the cases have been under sec. 
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Cr. P C. But now the officers are gradully, but non 
less surely moving towards sec. 110 Cr. P. C. and not only 
those who have delivered speeches have had notices under 
sec. 108 Cr. P. C. served on them.but also people who have 
never in their lives spoken a word in a public meeting or 
written one line for the public have been sought to be bound 
down for good behaviour under sec. 108 Cr. P, C. We have 
not the least doubt that the* day is not distant when every 
NonC-o-operator will have to answer a charge under Sec. 
110 Cr. P. C. Another form of Government activity has been 
that officers have been sending lor the Panches who take 
part in the Panchayat and in turn, enjoining and threatening 
them, and in some cases prosecuted them. The activity at 
present is mostly confined to cajoling and threatening but 
the next step will be prevention. One Panch has already 
been sent to jail on the ground that he threatened to ex-con}- 
municate a recalcitrant member of the community and to 
stop the service of his barber etc. The Magistrate had no 
difficulty in believing the prosecution story as the prosecutor 
appeared with beard a few days old and he felt this offence 
was serious for which the maximum punishment could be 
two years’ imprisonment, but he contented himself with 
giving him only two months. 

“A third form of the Government propaganda has been 
to employ all the officers from the village Chaukidar upwards 
including Rural Registrars to go round and discuss with the 
people, deliver speeches and to threaten and intimidate 
them. The work of intimidation has been going on in large 
scale, tempered now and then wdth actual prosecution here 
and there. One wonders if the rules prohibiting Govern¬ 
ment servants taking part in the politics has been abrogated. 
If so why is a Government servant punished even for joining 
a N.C.O. meeting when his compeers are not only allowed 
but required to join and address anti-Non-Go-operation meet¬ 
ings. I have heard that in some places people of education 
have been found to hire to themselves for money to go round 
and preach co-operation. It is an open secret that Govern¬ 
ment officers, particularly S. D. Os, dissuade people from 
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.^tending N.C.O. meetings, and every one acquainted 
the circumstances of the country knows that there is a very 
thin partition between persuasion and coercion when practised 
by Government officials. I have heard about one parti¬ 
cular place that the S. D. O. left no stone unturned in dissuad¬ 
ing people from attending a. meeting which I was going to 
address, and he succeeded so far in his attempt that the Muk- 
tears and others practising in his court not only did not attend 
the meeting but left tire town on the day for a place of pil¬ 
grimage. The policy of divide and rule enunciated in the 
circular asking zamindars to side with the Government was 
fully availed of here, as in several other places it is being fully 
availed of even today. But I had an audience of about 10 
to 12 thousand people who came despite all efforts of the 
local officials. In another place I have heard threats of 
shooting and firing on the meeting were actually held out 
by a responsible officer of the Government and in still another 
place, one of our friends was actually told by a S.D.O. that 
S.D.O. would shoot him if he disobeyed the orders. Troops 
and armed police have been marched through the town and 
villages to terrify the people; in some cases Government 
officers with soldiers and policemen have motored to distant 
villages and have taken some people in custody in the car 
and motored back making exhibition of these captives. I 
do not attach much importance to pin-pricks. In some 
places people owing conveyances for hire have been influenced 
not to hire them out to Non-Co-operators. We are thankful 
that Railways have not been closed against them although 
in some cases telegraph and post-offices have not been avail¬ 
able to them. Non-Co-operators of course do not need guns 
and officials, s have been busy cancelling licenses of people 
who are supposed to be Non-Co-operators and thus relieving 
them of their guns. 

“The question of the excise policy of Gorvnment need not 
be dilated upon here. Several cases have been started for- 
running down workers in the cause of temperanec. The 
counter-propaganda of the Government consists in encourag¬ 
ing people to drink. One Magistrate is said to have most 
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gushingly recommended drink to an Indian audience 
a great appetiser. I have seen a notice under sec. 144 


Cr. P. C. prohibiting all persons from in any way dissuading 
(the vernacular is Mana-Karna ) all people from going to grog 
shops. In another place people have been asked to drink 
if they like, and promised protection by beat of drum against 
molestation. Even a Gazette run by Government is not 
ashamed to proclaim the virtues of wine. 

“In conclusion I have only one word to say. The people 
who have joined the N.C.O. have no business to expect that 
the Government would give them quarters and I am glad 
that they realise this more fully even than the Government. 
They are carrying on a clean struggle and fighting a clean 
battle. The written statements filed by them in various 
cases which have been published in the press from time to 
time are proof positive of the fact that they have no mind 
to deviate from that course of rectitude which lias been chalk¬ 
ed out for them. The readiness and even alacrity with which 
they have preferred jail to a shapieful liberty outside proves 
beyond doubt that they are now with convictions and ideal. 
The Government in their own interest ought to realise that if 
they want to rehabilitate. themselves in the confidence of the 
people the one and the only honourable course for them is 
to carry on a clean fight on their side too, if they are capable 
of doing it. It is no use starling false and concocted cases because 
no one is going to be deterred by them. For every man who 
goes to jail, they are preparing at least a dozen who will follow 
him if need be even unto death. Their determination is 
grim and they are prepared to suffer the worst the Govern¬ 
ment can do in the way of suppression, repression and oppres¬ 
sion.” 

Two other counter-measures on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment were employment of some educated people “to compose 
poems suitable for raiyats, students and lawyers” 1 to keep 
their allegiance intact, and also organization of a Publicity 

I. Non-C,o-operation and Khilo/at Movements in Bihar and Orissa , p. 36. 
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Bureau in charge of a senior officer of the Education 
Service. 1 


Bezwada Meeting of the A. I. C. C, 


The meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, held 
at. Bezwada in the Madras Presidency on the 31st March 
and 1st April, 1921, declared the Government’s repressive 
policy to be “totally unwarranted by the situation in the 
country.” This Committee was, however, of opinion that, 
“apart from the fact that Civil Disobedience is not expressly 
comprised in the Congress resolution in relation to Non-Co¬ 
operation, the country is not yet sufficiently disciplined, 
organized and ripe for the immediate taking up of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience,” advised by way of preparation “all those upon 
whom orders may be served voluntarily to conform to them”, 
hoped that the “new workers will take the place of those 
who may be disabled by the Government, and that the people 
at large instead of being disheartened or frightened by such 
orders, will continue their work of quiet organization and 
construction sketched by the Congress resolution.” For 
purely constructive work it passed a resolution asking the 
people to concentrate on three items, (1) bringing the All 
India Tilak Swaraj Fund to one crore of rupees, (2) putting 
on the Congress register one crore of members, (3) introducing 
in the villages and cities twenty lakhs of charkas (spinning 
wheels). All the three items were to be completed by the 
30th June next, the respective provinces contributing to each 
according to the ratio of its population.* 

The ratios fixed for each province were:— 


Men Money Charkas 


6,50,000 6,50,000 1,30,000 

6,82,000 6,82,000 1,36,000 

3,90,000 3,90,000 78,000 


Madras 

Andhra 


Karnatak 


1. Ibid. 


2. Histories of the Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements by P.C. 
Bainford, printed by Government of India in 1925, p. 27. 




Shri Shrikrishna Sinha 
engaged in spinning {192!). 
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ala 

ombay 
Maharashtra 
Gurjat 
Sindh 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

North-West Frontier 

Province 

Delhi 

Ajmer-Merwara 
C. P. (Hindi) 

G. P. (Marathi) 

Berar 

Behar 

Utkal 

Bengal 

Assam 

Burma 

Surma Valley 


2,27,000 

2,27,000 

45,000 

32,500 

32,500 

6,000 

3,90,000 

3,90,000 

78,000 

3,57,000 

3,57,000 

71,000 

1,30,000 

1,30,000 

26,000 

15,92,000 

15,92,000 

3,18,000 

8,77,000 

8,77,000 

1,76,000 

97,500 

97,500 

20,000 

32,500 

32,500 

6,000 

6,17,000 

6,17,000 

1,23,000 

(78,000 

Young India, 

15-6-21) 

2,92,000 

2,92,000 

58,000 

97,500 

97,500 

19,400 

97,500 

97,500 

19,400 

9,42,000 

9,42,000 

1,88,000 

4,87,000 

4,87,000 

97,000 

15,27,000 

15,27,000 

3,05,000 

1,30,000 

1,30,000 

26,000 

3,90,000 

3,90,000 

78,000 

97,000 

97,000 

19,000 

101,34,500 

101,34,500 

20,23,000 



Bihar’s prompt response to the Begwada resolutions: 

Bihar promptly set herself to the task of fulfilling these 
conditions. On the commencement of the Satyagraha week 
on the 6th April, 1921, Shri Rajendra Prasad observed:— 
“The Satyagraha week has come once again. It was on the 
6th April that India recovered her soul. It was on the 11th 
of April that she had to go through the ordeal of fire. Today 
she stands richer, nobler and purer. We have to make our¬ 
selves nobler and purer still. Let there be a searching of 
our hearts. Let there be no thought but of forgiveness born 
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.«'v--of the determination to acquire the strength to forgive. Let 
us try to make our lives conform more and more to truth 
and ahimsa in thought, word and deed. 

“The Congress Committee has laid severe test'l and we 
have to get through it, if we are worth anything. In* this Pro¬ 
vince we have to raise 10 lakhs of rupees and to enroll 10 
lakhs of members on the Congress register and to set 2 lakhs 
of Charkas in good working order. Let the Satyagraha 
week serve as the commencement of our endeavours in ful¬ 
filment of this obligation and let us raise two lakhs of rupees 
and two lakhs of members and start 40 thousands of Charkas 
within this week in the Province. If we succeeded in doing 
this we shall have proved our capacity to do the rest of the 
programme before 30th June. The days of fast and prayers 
are for purifiying the body and the soul. Let those and the 
other days in the week be utilised in acts of charity and sacri¬ 
fice Let reliable volunteers visit every home and appeal 
to all men and women to become members of the Congress 
and to contribute their quota to the Tilak Swaraj fund. They 
can make up in a few days what they so contribute by taking 
recourse to the Charkha. In a Province with a population 
of nearly 3 crores, 10 lakhs of rupees and members ought 
not to be difficult to get in the sacred Satyagraha week. ' It 
ought not to be difficult to find men to devote themselves 
to this work.” 1 2 

Patna duly observed the Satyagraha day. ' J There was 
almost complete hartal in this city on that date, and Shri 
Rajendra Prasad then made another stirring appeal to the 
people. He observed that “just two years ago in the city 
of Patna they had observed the Satyagraha vow for the first 
time. On the 6th April, 1919, they had fasted whole day 
and assembled in the Maidan of the Qila by the side of the 
Ganges in their lacs and resolved not to rest till the Rowlatt 
Act was repealed. But they found that not only the Rowlatt 
Act was there but the country had changed so much during 

1. The Searchlight , 6th April, 192L 

2. The Searchlight , 8th April , 1921. 
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short period and such problems had cropped up that 
they could not now be satisfied even if Rowlatt Act was re¬ 
moved from the Statute Book. At present they stood for 
Swarajya, and nothing short of Swarajya could satisfy them. 
They wanted to have the safeguard so that; Punjab and Khi- 
lafat trouble might not be possible again. They wanted 
the means to combat both the police and the Army. They 
not only wanted to do away with the Rowlatt Act but they 
also wanted to have the right to make and unmake laws. 

“It was being asked what is the meaning of Swarajya. 
People said that Congress had not defined it. To me this 
question seemed very simple. Swarjya meant Government 
of the people and by the people for their own good. They 
wanted the right to call their country their own. At present 
they could not do so. They wanted back the right which 
has been usurped by others. They did not want to snatch 
others’ rights. This day they had not gathered together 
to explain what Swarajya was or whether they wanted it, but 
to think over again the meaning of Satyagraha. 

“Satyagraha was a fight for righteousness. The Satyagrahi 
must not waver, must not be violent but should suffer for it. 
It was predominantly a movement for self-purification. 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted them to lay their hands on their 
hearts and find out whether they had that purity of heart 
by which they could conquer everyone. They had degener¬ 
ated considerably and had become a set of cowards. Their 
hearts had become so black that they were even willing to 
surrender their good qualities at the bidding of others. We 
requested them to pray to God to remove their shortcomings 
and forgive their misdeeds. They had fasted so that they 
might concentrate their thoughts on God, so that He might 
give them power to love in order to obtain Swarajya for their 
country. 

“The present movement of Non-Co-operation was more 
important than Satyagraha. While the latter sought to re¬ 
move a single act of injustice, the former wanted to solve the 
question of Khilafat and the Punjab and to prevent thetr 
recurrence and to secure the power. 
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^ ie people were really earnest to win Swarajya, 
they should prove that. The Congress asked them to do 
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three things. (l)(o collect a crore of rupees on or before 
-lOth June next. It was not a large amount for 315 millions 
of people. During the last war the English nation spent five 
crores of rupees every day. Will they hesitate to give one 
croie foi Swaraj : II they wanted Swaraj they should pay 
as much as they could. It was required of Bihar to collect 
V lakhs of iupees. Was it too much for 16 lakhs of people? 
1 cople should stop the small expenses, should give up smok- 
mg or eating tobacco for sometime. If they gave the money 
so spent to the Tilak Swaraj Fund many lakhs would be 
collected. The Congress had asked for 10 lakhs. Patna people 
s lould contribute 80 thousand of rupees. Would they refuse 
this to the Congress ? 


“The next thing the Congress wanted of them was to en¬ 
list one crore of members for which they had only to pay a 
minimum annual subscription of 4 annas and accept the 
Congress w eed. 6very man or woman of 21 years or above 

could be a member. 


“During the last war India had contributed 150 crores 
to England in order to defeat Germany. Now he wanted 
only one crore of them to secure Swaraj. If they remember 
Charkha they would find that it did them no harm. If 50 
lakhs of Charkha were worked daily they would be able to save 
an annual drain of 60 to 70 crores of rupees. The day they 
stopped this amount going away to a foreign country, they 
would have achieved Swarajya. They should realise the 
importance of Charkha. These were the small demands of 
the Congress. If they could not satisfy this demand they 
were not fit for Swarajya. That was the test the Congress 
had set on them. Whll they fail? 6 


‘Trouble had begun to come, but so far it had been very 
small in comparison to what was to come. 4 day might 
come when they would be shot, bombs would be thrown on 
them from above. They would be required to march to the 
mouths of the thundering cannons.” 
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uring the Satyagraha week efforts were concentrated 
on the collection of funds for Tilak Swarajya fund, and a 
second hartal was observed in most of the districts. With 
various handicaps, Bihar collected Rs. 7k lakhs for the Tilak 
Swarajya Fund, enrolled a large numbers of members 1 2 , and 
introduced many charkas for khadi work. Further, by the 
end of June a Congress organisation was built up here which 
“stood the test of time and Government repression.” 3 4 When 
the All-India Congress Committee, elected under new rules, 
met in July 1921, Bihar was given a seat in the All India 
Working Committee. a 

Further progress of Non-Co-operation : 

In fact, the Province was marching on the road to Swarajya 
with remarkable speed, undaunted by odds of different lands. 
The leaders from within and outside continued to supply 
impetus to it by their inspiring speeches and unceasing 
activities. At the annual conference of the Anwar-ul-Ulma, held 
at Gaya in April, 1921, Maulana Abul Kalam Azacl delivered 
a fiery and highly appealing speech, which produced a great 
impression on the minds of the audience. * Shri Lakshmi 
Narain Misser (an externee in 1919) of Jogia, P. S. Barahpur 
in the Shahabad district, opened a national school at Gaighat. 
Another national school was established at Simri, P. S. Buxar, 
in the month of June. Writing on the 20th April, 1921, the 
Subdivisional Officer of Bhabua wrote to the Magistrate of 
Shahabad: “There have been meetings held at Kuclra and 
Bhabua on Non-Co-operation during the fortnight under 
report. Shah Baheruddin and Niazuddin of Sassaram held 

the meeting at Kudra on the 11. 4. 20.There was no 

hartal at Bhabua on the 6th April and hence two meetings 
were held here on successive days with the result that there 
was a complete hartal on the 13th instant and shops remained 


1. Probably 83,000 [Non-Co-operation and Khilafal Movements in Bihar 
and Orissa, etc., p. 58). 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 47. 

3. Ibid. 

4. The Non-Co-operation and Khilafal Movements in Bihar and Orissa, etc, 
p. 42. 
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losed in spite of the fact that it was the Satna festival day. 
This shows that the movement is gradually having a hold on 

the masses.The system of mulhia collection of rice 

is proceeding apace in Bhabua and Mohania thorns and the 
formation of village Panchayats and Seva Samities are going 

on rapidly...It was difficult to settle pounds this year 

except at considerably low fees as villagers are amicably 
settling trespass cases in the village and not taking cattle to 
the pounds.” In the Ranchi district the Non-Co-operation 
movement spread among the Mundas. On the 5th and 6th 
of May, 1921, Haji Abdullah, a native ofNasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, delivered speeches for Non-Co-operation at Chai- 
basa and Chakradharpur respectively, for which he was shortly 
afterwards prosecuted and sentenced to three years’ imprison¬ 
ment. ‘ Shri Deo Narayan Mehta, an inhabitant of Parsa in the 
Gaya district who had been taking a prominent part in anti¬ 
liquor campaign, addressed a meeting at the national school 
of Daltonganj, on the 31st May, 1921, in which he strongly 
criticised Government’s repressive actions. 1 2 3 Shri Bindheswari 
Pathak of Palamau district spoke in the same strain before 
a gathering at Panki in that district on the 9th June, 1921. 4 5 
Shri Mazharul Haque had undertaken an extensive tour 
in Orissa and the south of Chotanagpur. He delivered a 
highly impressive speech at Chakradharpur on the 19th 
June, 1921. 6 


The temperance movement made considerable progress, 
particularly in the Gaya, Patna and Shahabad districts. “In 
Gaya the Pasis themselves held meetings at which resolutions 
were passed that they would no longer take settlement of 
toddy trees.” ^ In Purnea and some other districts, particul- 
lary in the Bhagalpur district, Government cattle pounds 
were boycotted. 7 


1. Ibid, p. 43. 

2. Ibid, p. 49. 

3. Ibid, p. 49. 

4. Ibid, p. 54. 

5. Ibid, p. 53. 

6. Ibid, p. 45. 

1. Ibid, p. 47. 
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Congress success in Municipal elections: 

With a view to nationalising the Municipalities and Dis¬ 
trict as well as Local Boards, the Congress candidates decided 
now to contest the Municipal elections. Their efforts were 
remarkably successful in the Municipal election, held at 
Muzaffarpur in the month of April, 1921, where “practically 
all the votes were in the hands of the Non-Co-operators,’ 
the most prominent of them being Maulavi Muhammad 
Shah, Babu Vindheswari Prasad Varma, and Babu Janak- 
dhari Prasad. Government account of this election is as 
follows:—“There was only one contest, in ward I, and both 
the Non-Co-operators were elected. In other words, Non- 
Co-operators stood, and unless the other persons standing 
agreed to sign a contract to agree with the Non-Co-operators’ 
terms, they could get no votes. Those who signed, Babu 
Baijnath Prasad Singh, M.L.A., Sheo Bux Marwari and 
Shyamnandan Sahay were allowed to be elected, the Non- 
Co-operators who stood against them retiring. Seven of the 
elected members were avowed Non-Co-operators; three signed 
agreements and of these three, two, Shyamnandan Sahay 
and Sheo Bux Marwari, were practically Non-Co-operators. 
The remaining two i.e., those of VVard V, Gajadhar Prasad and 
Abdul Majid, were claimed by both parties, but the latter was 
really a half-hearted Non-Co-operator.” 9 These members gave 
the following signed pledge to Maulavi Muhammad Shaft. 

“I declare if I am elected in the municipality then I will 
carry on the work as ordered by the District Congress Com¬ 
mittee by giving votes and will consider it my religious duty 
to try to attain Swaraj.” 6 

Congress candidates won the Municipal elections at some 
other places also. For example, at Motihari four staunch Non- 
Co-operators, Babu Gorakh Prasad, Babu Debi Lai Sahu, Babu 


1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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Rcdar Nath Sahu and Babu Ramdayal Prasad Sahu, were 
elected. 1 

The Indian National Congress continued to lay great 
stress on constructive activities. The All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, the first to be elected according to the new constitution, 
meeting at Bombay on the 28th, 29th and 30th July, 1921, 
passed a resolution for concentrating attention “upon attain¬ 
ing complete boycott of foreign cloth by the 30th of Septem¬ 
ber next and on manufacture of Khaddar by stimulating hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving.” The All-India Congress 
Committee also advised that “all persons belonging to the 
Congress shall discard the use of foreign cloth from the 1st 
day of August next.” Along with other instructions of the 
Committee to the subordinate Congress organizations, the 
latter were asked “to collect foreign cloth from consumers 
for destruction or use outside India, at their option.” In 
another resolution the Committee invited “the importers of 
foreign cloth and yarn to co-operate with the nation by im¬ 
mediately stopping all foreign orders, and by endeavouring 
to dispose of their stock as far as possible outside India.” As 
a sequel to repression on the part of the Government, there 
was a growing desire among the leaders and people for resort¬ 
ing to Civil Disobedience. But on this matter the All-India 
Congress Committee was of the opinion that “with a view to 
ensure greater stability of non-violent atmosphere throughout 
India, and in order to test the measure of influence attained 
by the Congress over the people, and further in order to 
retain on the part of the nation an atmosphere free from 
ferment necessary for proper and swift prosecution of Swadeshi , 

.civil disobedience should be postponed till after the 

completion of the programme referred to in the resolution 
on Swadeshi , after which the Committee will not hesitate, if 
necessary, to recommend a course of civil disobedience even 
though it might have to be adopted by a special session of 
the Congress: provided, however, that it is open to any Pro¬ 
vince or place to adopt civil disobedience subject to the pre- 

1. Ibid, p.58. 
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is approval of the Working Committee obtained within: 
__ constitution through the Provincial Congress Committee 
concerned.” Another resolution was passed boycotting the 
forthcoming visit of the Prince of Wales. 1 


Indeed, events were moving fast. The All-India Khi- 
lafat Conference, meeting at Karachi on the 8th July, 1921, 
had already passed a very strong resolution to the following 
effect:—“The meeting proclaims that it is in every way 
religiously unlawful for the Muslims at the present moment 
to continue in the British Army or to Induce others to join 
the army and it is the duty of all the Mussulmans in general 
and Ulema in particular to see that these religious command¬ 
ments are brought home to every Muslim in the army and 
if no settlement is arrived at before Christmas regarding our 
campaign, Indian republic will be declared at the Ahmada- 
bad session of the Congress.” 


Mahatma Gandhi still advised: “Hasten slowly.” “It 
is my firm conviction,” he expressed, “that if we bring a suc¬ 
cessful boycott of foreign cloth, we shall have produced an 
atmosphere that would enable us to inaugurate civil disobedi¬ 
ence on a scale that no Government can resist. I would, 
therefore, urge patience and determined concentration on 
swadeshi upon those who are impatient to embark on mass 
civil disobedience.” 


The 31st of July, 1921, witnessed a bonfire of foreign 
cloth by Mahatma Gandhi at Umar Sobani’s yard at Parel 
(Bombay). The 1st of August was the death anniversary of 
the great; patriot Lokamanya Tilak, and the whole country 
celebrated it with deep inspiration and feeling of reverence. 


1. About the Prince of Wales’ proposed visit, Mahatma Gandhi had 
already expressed that “India will refuse to welcome a representative of a 
system of which she is sick unto death. * * * I repeat once more that Non- 
Co-operators have nothing against the prince as a man. * * * In my humble 
opinion, the projected visit will be an insult added to injury. And it will 
be duty of every Non-Co-operator, respectfully but firmly and in no unmis¬ 
takable manner, to express his strong disapproval of all such efforts to bolster 
up a system which is totteiing to its fall.” Young India of lOlh July, 1921 
and 27th October, 1921. 
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ddiessing a meeting at Chowpati on this very date, Mahatffia 
Gandhi observed: “Bombay the Beautiful lit yesterday a 


fire which must remain ever alive, even as in a Pam temple, 
and which must continually bum all our pollutions, as yes¬ 
terday we burnt our great outward pollution, our foreign 
clothing. Let it be a token of our determination never °to 
touch foreign cloth.” The country from one end of it to the 
other responded promptly to this call, though some friends 
of Mahatma Gandhi criticised this action on his part. 


Foreign cloth boycott movement and Government policy to counteract it: 

Bihar celebrated the death anniversary of Lokamanya 
Tilak on the 1st August by organising processions and meetings 
at all important places. Boycott of foreign cloth was also 
formally inaugurated here on that day, and some quantity of 
foreign cloth was burnt .after the meetings were over. 1 


The Bihar Government lost no time in taking steps to 
counteract the movement for boycott of foreign cloth. The 
following circular regarding it was communicated by Mr. 
J. D. Sifton to all the Divisional Commissioners on the 3rd 
August, 1921:— 


“I am desired to address you on the movement for the 
boycott of foreign made cloth which is to become for the time 
being the most prominent item in the Non-Co-operation 
programme. You will have seen that Mr. Gandhi has threat¬ 
ened to picket the shops of cloth dealers who do not dispose 
of their stocks of foreign made cloth and join his movement. 
The Government of India from the information at their 
disposal do not consider that the boycott will in the long run 
meet with substantial success, but it would be wrong to dis¬ 
regard the risk that the movement may receive a considerable 
measure of popular support or the dangers which are likely 
to result from it. 


“For dealers in cloth themselves to surrender their stocks of 
foreign cloth for destruction or to dispose of them all regardless 
of loss would mean ruin. Nearly every cloth dealer works 


1. Non-Co-operation and KhUafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, etc, p.59. 
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a credit which is four or five times the amount of his 
pital. His stock of cloth generally consists of almost equal 
quantities of Indian and foreign made cloth and he could 
not afford to destroy half his stock in trade or sell it at less 
than the actual cost without going into bankruptcy. For 
the masses the cessation of even a substantial reduction of 
imports would inevitably mean a large enhancement in the 
retail price of cloth which would increase the existing economic 
distress and might probably lead to disorder in rural areas 
and to the looting of markets and shops. 

“The Government of India have requested the Local 
Government to take vigorous action to oppose any campaign 
of unlawful picketing and to make it clear that disorder 
arising out of this campaign will not be tolerated. It is 
suggested that in localities where it is likely that picketing 
will be introduced, action should be taken on the following 
lines:— 

(a) A vigorous campaign of propaganda should be 
started in order to make people realize that, as India 
produces less cloth than her population requires, 
the boycott of foreign cloth must inevitably lead to 
an immediate and serious rise in prices and may 
lead to disorder and looting, and that these con¬ 
sequences will be the result not of any action on the 
part of Government but of Mr. Gandhi’s campaign; 

(b) an assurance of support and protection should be 
given to importers and dealers who are opposed 
to the boycott movement and every effort should 
be made to give effect to the assurance; 

* 

( c ) in threatened localities, the police force and espe¬ 
cially the superior ranks should be temporarily 
strengthened in order to protect shop-keepers and 
their customers from intimidation and annoyance 
and to prevent the possibility of disorder or rioting. 
The active intervention of the police in bazars where 
picketing is threatened to prevent intimidation is 
probably the most effective method of dealing with 
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the matter, but if it is to be successful, the police 
must have very clear instructions and a definite 
assurance of support in cases in which their conduct 
is impugned without justification and 

(d) prompt and vigorous prosecutions should be initiated 
for any form of criminal intimidation, assault, cri¬ 
minal force or wrongful restraint. The Govern¬ 
ment of India attach particular importance to this 
form of action, as they believe that any hesitation 
in prosecuting actual offenders would not only 
discourage those who are opposed to Mr. Gandhi’s 
doctrines but would also encourage the spirit of 
lawlessness which has been engendered by the Non- 
Go-operation movement. 

“Most district officers have already had experience of pick¬ 
eting in connexion with liquor shops. Preventive action against 
these pickets was rendered more difficult by the fact that 
large proportion even of the Moderates were tacitly, if not 
openly, supporting the anti-excise campaign. It is hoped 
that support of the campaign against foreign made cloth will 
come only from a more limited section of the population. 
Most of the educated classes realize that India does not at 
present, and cannot for a long time to come, turn out all the 
cloth required for its population and that unless the Indian 
supplies are supplemented from outside, the poorer classes 
must go naked or in rags. For this reason it is expected that 
the present phase will attract less support than the campaign 
against the liquor traffic. 

“There are other factors which will also operate against 
the success of this movement. Hitherto the Marwari com¬ 
munity has been in many places on the side of Non-Co-opera¬ 
tion; but the Marwaris are the principal dealers in foreign 
cloth. It is anticipated that, as a body, they will be fairly 
solid against the boycott and when any community is thus 
solid, the weapon of social ostracism which is so effective 
against individuals ceases to operate. 

“With a view to counter-propaganda the Publicity Officer 
is being requested to prepare leaflets in a popular style 
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^plaining the false economic theory in the movement and t 
immediate and serious rise in price which must follow. The 
local merchants whose trade is threatened will doubtless be 
glad to subscribe for, and organize the distribution of such 
pamphlets. 

“In conclusion I am to say that action should only be taken 
on the lines of this circular in localities where there are indica¬ 
tions that a practical boycott is threatened. Prior to any 
boycott taking place, District Officers may suitably call in 
the leading merchants and assure them personally of support 
and protection in case picketing is introduced; but no cam¬ 
paign of counter-propaganda should be undertaken until 
grounds for it have actually arisen. If counter-propaganda 
is undertaken unnecessarily it may provoke or stimulate 
the boycott of foreign goods by conveying to the outside 
public the impression that Government are nervous on the 
subject.” 


A lour of Mahatma Gandhi and some other leaders in Bihar: 

Whatever might be the plea of the Government, Mahatma 
Gandhi and his followers were eager to maintain peace. To 
prevent any untoward incidents during the approaching 
Bakr-ld festival and to strengthen Hindu-Muslim unity, 
Mahatma Gandhi undertook a tour in Bihar for seven days, 
accompanied by Maulana Muhammad Ali, Abdul Kadir 
Sobliani, Seth Jamna Lai Bajaj and some others. 1 2 The 
party visited Buxar, Dumraon, Koath, Bikrainganj and 
Sasaram in the Shahabad district; Aurangabad, Sherghati, 
Gaya and Nawadah in the Gaya district; and Bihar Sharif 
in the Patna district. The meeting at Bihar Sharif was 
attended by a large number of weavers, and Mahatma Gandhi 
delivered a soul-stirring speech on this occasion. The Bihar 
Sharif Municipality presented an address of honour and wel¬ 
come to Mahatma Gandhi, and at Buxar too Babu Satya 
Narayan Lai presented to him a similar address on behalf 
of the local Municipality of which he was the Vice-Chairman. a 


1. The Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p.60. 

2. Ibid, pp.59-60. 
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,, a ^ t 7 ia Gandhi arid his companions halted at Patna from 
the 14th co the 16th August. In a Bihar village, where Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi and his party were stranded on account of rains 
an old woman coming in search of him, said, “Sir, I am now 
one hundred and four and my sight has grown dim. I have 
visited the various holy places. In my own home 1 have 
dedicated two temples. Just as we had Ram and Krishna 
as avatars, so also Mahatma Gandhi has appeared as an 
avatar , I hear.. Until I have seen him, death would not 
appear. . This shows how faith in Gandhiii was deeply 
penetrating the soul of the common folk. 

Meeting of the All-India Congress Working Committee at Patna and 
its resolution on boycott of foreign cloth: 

On the 16th August, 1921, a meeting of the All-India 
congress Working Committee was held in the Sadaqat Ash- 
ram at Patna. The members present were Mahatma Gandhi, 
landit Motilal Nehru, Shri Rajendra Prasad, Maulana 
Muhammad Ah and Seth Jamna Lai Bajaj. It passed 
eighteen resolutions. The most important of them, regard¬ 
ing boycott of foreign cloth, was as follows:— 

‘In the opinion of the Working Committee, in order to 
give full effect to the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee on Swadeshi , to bring about an effective boycott 
of foreign cloth before the 30th September, it is necessary to 
collect foreign cloth from every house and to set apart volun¬ 
teers under proper control for that purpose. In order to 
cope with the demand for khaddar that must arise from the 
boycott, it is also necessary for every Provincial Congress 
Committee to set apart and spend not less than one-fourth 
of the whole collections made in that province for the All- 
India Tilak Swarajya Fund, to organise the spread of hand- 
spinning, the collection of handspun yarn, weaving of khaddar 
and distribution thereof. The Working Committee advises 
all workers to concentrate chiefly on boycott and manufacture 
and invites the Provincial Congress Committee to send tele¬ 
graphic weekly reports to the Working Secretary of the All- 

1. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol.IIfp.78. 
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ia Congress Committee, giving the production of khaddi 
the. quantity distributed, the number of shops selling foreign 
cloth closed, and of such shopkeepers who rnay have under¬ 
taken to stop selling foreign cloth by the 30th September, 
and the number of shopkeepers stocking khaddar .” 

Meeting of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee: 

The Bihar Provincial Congress Committee also met at 
Patna towards the end of August and decided to take certain 
steps to make boycott of foreign cloth effective by the 30th 
September next. This meeting further passed the following 
resolution about the visit of the Prince of Wales“That in 
the event of the British Government persisting in bringing 
to India His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales against the 
wishes of the people, to strengthen its disappearing prestige 
and its policy in the eyes of the people, this meeting of the 
Bihar Provincial Congress Committee supports the resolutions 
adopted by the All-India Congress Committee in pursuance 
of the policy of Non-Co-operation and it further requests the 
people of the Province not to take part in any party or pro¬ 
cession or festivities on the occasion of visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales.” 

Steps were taken at different centres for furtherance of 
anti-liquor movement, training of volunteers of the right type 
and boycott of foreign cloth. The last item now engaged 
the greater attention of the workers, and special effort was 
made in this respect at Bhagalpur, the chief centre of cloth 
distribution in the province. Lala Lajpat Rai visited this 
place on the 10th September, 1921, and appealed to the 
people to carry on boycott work with vigour. 1 2 Success at¬ 
tended cloth boycott campaigns at other places too, and 
persons inspired by the feelings of patriotism were making 
fervent appeals to the common people through their speeches. 3 

1. Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, etc., p. 62. 

2. Swami Darsanand and^Shri Rajendra Prasad addressed meetings at 
Monghyr and Gogri respectively in the Monghyr district on 4th September; 
Hasan Arzu of Phulwari spoke at Patna on the 16th September. A Naga 
Sadhu, Purusottam Das, delivered fiery speeches at Muzaffarpur on the 

19th, 23rd and 24th September for which he was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. 
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. ° help Bihar in meeting the financial needs for orearuZ? 
tion of Khadi work, Mahatma Gandhi secured for the Provin¬ 
cial Committee a substantial grant from the All-India Swa- 
rajya land and loan to the Gandhi Kutir, which was engaged 
in the production of Khadi. 1 2 ' ° 

Arrest oj the All Brothers and some other leaders and its repercussions 
on Bihar . 

While Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Muhammad Ali 
were proceeding to Malabar to pacify the Moplahs who 
had been in revolt since the month of August, tire Government 
arrested Muhammad Ali at the Waltair station on the 14th 
September. Maulana Shaukat Ali was arrested at Bombay, 

’ Kilchlevv at Simla, and Pir Ghulam Mujadid in Sindh* 
Maulana Nisar Ahmad, Hassan Ahmad and Shri Shankar- 
acharya were also placed under arrest. The reason for these 
arrests was pleaded to be the resolution of the Karachi Khi- 
lafat Conference which, in the opinion of the Government 
sought to tamper with the loyalty of the soldiers, 

I his action of the Government caused much excitement 
tinoughout the country, and hundreds of meetings began 
to be held where the Karachi resolution was repeated word 
for word. Mahatma Gandhi intensified the campaign by 
deciding to take to torn cloth, and on the 21st September 
lie became a 'half-naked Fakir'. In Bihar, protest meetings 
W'eie leld at all important places. At a cloth boycott meeting, 
held at 1 atna City on the 21st September, Dr. Syed Mah¬ 
mud expressed that the Muhammadans of Bihar shared the 
sentiments ol this resolution and were prepared to join the 
Ali brothers, in prison/ On the 30th September, Khaddar 
processions were taken out and meetings were held at Patna 
Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur and other places. There was public 
bonfire of bundles of foreign cloth at all these meetings and 
enthusiastic speeches in support of swadeshi. In a meeting 
at Dhanbad one speaker strongly supported the Karachi 

1. Dr. Rajendi a Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 48 

2. .Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, etc, p. 65. 
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'^^^0Solution and advocated immediate introduction of 
" disobedience. 1 

Steps taken by Government against temperance movement: 

Anti-drink campaign was also making progress. To 
suppress it the Government issued orders under section 107 
and 144 Gr. P. C. One S.D. O. of Jahanabad passed an order 
under section 144 Gr. P. C. directing that no person shall 
in any way dissuade any person from going to a wine or toddy 
shop, but he subsequently withdrew it saying that he ‘never 
intended the notice to be of a general character’. 3 Notice 
under section 144 was served on several workers in the Pala- 
mau district on the charge that they used to “meet on public 
roads and at places near about the Husainabad outstill with 
the object of forcibly preventing persons from visiting the 
outstill and causing annoyance and injury to such persons 
and also to the licensee of the outstill and his employees” 
and they were called upon to show such cause why they should 
not be enjoined “to abstain from such acts.” In the same 
district notices under section 107 Gr P. G. were also served 
on some people on the alleged ground that they were “forcib¬ 
ly preventing the shopkeepers from selling necessaries to the 
complainant and other persons working at the outstill with 
the object of compelling them to give up their employment” 
and on the allegation that “they abused, threatened and 
used force on people who came to the Sonepur outstill in order 
to prevent them from purchasing wine.” At Gaya a notice 
was issued to the following effect prohibiting picketing al¬ 
together: — “Whereas information has been given to me that 
the liquor shop is picketed with a view to obstruct customers 
desiring to enter the said shop which they are lawfully entitled 
to do; and as it appears necessary to take action to prevent 
picketing, I, therefore, under section 144 Gr. P. C. direct 
the public generally not to picket the said shop or to commit 
any action in the vicinity of the said shop likely to obstruct 
or intimidate any customers desiring to enter the shop.” 
At Aurangabad, in the district of Gaya, a notice under sec- 

1 . Ibid. 

2. Young India , 15th September, 1921. 
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tion 144 Gr. P. C. was served upon some volunteers forbidding' 
them to picket or approach liquor shops within 300 yards. 
A notice under section 144 Gr. P. C., issued at Muzaffarpur, 
“ordered that every person frequenting the excise shop named 
below or being present within a distance of 50 yards thereof, 
should refrain from causing annoyance to customers and 
licensee and to such Excise and Police officers as may be 
posted at or near the shop to protect buyers and sellers from 
intimidation, insult and annoyance.”' One S, D. O. in 
the district of Monghyr issued a notice under section 144 
Cr. P; C. expressly mentioning the ground that the anti- 
drink campaign was “likely to cause loss of excise revenue.” 
The various repressive measures adopted in this matter by 
Mr. H. D. Christian, the S. D. O. of Ghatra, in the district 
of Hazaribagh, had “beaten all record”." 

Specific Government orders for positive propaganda: 

Government was also seeking to supplement other measures 
by effective propaganda on their behalf. On the 26th Sep¬ 
tember, 1921, Mr. J. D. Sifton issued in the capacity of offi¬ 
ciating Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa the following circular emphasising the importance 
of counter-propaganda in fighting the Non-Co-operation 
movement:— 

“The Government of India have recently asked the Local 
Government to consider whether the time has not come 
when propaganda should be carried on in the more human 
and personal way characteristic of western countries. They 
explain their views as follows:—Resolutions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India or of Local Governments published in the 
Gazette, communiques, inspired articles and pamphlets have 
their uses but experience shows that in reality they do little 
to break down what has been described as the barrier of 
silence between tire Government and the people. In this 
connection the suggestion has been made that as in western 

1. Ibid. . , • , v- 

2. Letter from Shri Ramnarain Singh to the Searchlight , quoted in the Young 
India of 15th September , 1921. 
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.countries the Ministers of Government are constantly moving 
about the country explaining and justifying their policy, 
so in India heads of Local Governments, Members of Council 
and Ministers, Commissioners and District Officers should 
use every opportunity, both public and private, to explain 
the aims and policy of Government. The Government of 
India have reason to believe that something is already being 
done on these lines, especially in the United Provinces where 
instructions have been issued that the preventive work of 
instituting prosecutions and prohibiting meetings must be 
supplemented by positive propaganda. Specific orders have 
been given that District Officers should appeal publicly to 
all classes (other than the avowed Non-Co-operators) to come 
forward and form an anti-revolutionary league, of which the 
District Magistrate should be president and some prominent 
lawyer-politician secretary.’ 

“You will have noticed in the daily papers accounts of the 
meetings held in the United Provinces by District Officers 
in conformity with the instructions issued to them. The 
accounts show that they have had a somewhat mixed recep¬ 
tion but it is understood that on the whole they have attained 
a considerable measure of success in rallying the Moderate 
party and showing to the general public that Non-Co-operators 
do not hold the field alone. The Local Government have now 
been considering W'hether action should be taken in Bihar 
and Orissa on similar lines for the purpose of enlisting the 
assistance of the non-official community, and I am to explain 
the conclusions to which they have to Come. 

“In the United Provinces Non-Co-operation at an early 
stage appears to have allied itself with the Kisan movement 
with the object of exploiting the grievances of the raiyats 
against the land-owning classes. The Bolshevist tendency of 
Non -Co-operation was thus brought into immediate prominence 
and non-officials as well as officials were roused thereby to com¬ 
bat the spirit of lawlessness and class hatred which was being 
developed. This feature of the movement provided a favour¬ 
able ground for the formation by official and non-official lead¬ 
ers of Aman Sabhas and district anti-revolutionary leagues. 
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"‘In Bihar and Orissa the movement has run on different 
lines and its dangerous aspects have not been so forcibly 
presented. The movement in so far as it is an appeal to the 
spirit ol nationalism and independence commands a general 
sympathy and certain of its aspects appeal strongly even to 
those who have not identified themselves with it. The at¬ 
tempt to enforce total abstinence from intoxicating liquor 
is viewed with favour by a large portion of the Moderate 
party who would even condone grave breaches of the law 
committed in pursuance of the excise boycott. Attacks 
upon the police as a corrupt agency and upon the law courts 
and their surroundings as an occasion of wasteful expenditure 
have been commonplaces of Indian journalism for many 
years, and their re-iteration with somewhat increased bitter¬ 
ness causes no new sensation. Similarly when the present 
administration is abused upon racial or other grounds the 
non-official is apt to take the line that Government is not 
flawless and may be left to defend itself. Occasionally out¬ 
breaks of violence in the form of /^/-looting or resistance to 
the police army stimulate the law-abiding classes temporarily 
into taking sides with Government, but the ordinary man 
has not been anxious to abandon his neutrality and expose 
himself to the abuse and social ostracism, which is dealt out 
by the non-co-operating party to their opponents. 

“There is no doubt that the doctrine of non-violence studi¬ 
ously professed by the leaders of the movement in this pro¬ 
vince is largely responsible for this neutral attitude. Even 
those who are sufficiently farsighted to see that the movement 
leads to chaos if it is successful, are encouraged in their intertia 
by the comparative failure up to the present of each phase 
of the agitation and the hope that it will die a natural death. 

“The Governor-in-Council therefore does not think that the 
state of public feeling is yet ripe for the establishment of dis¬ 
trict anti-revolutionary leagues everywhere. The calling of 
public meetings at which loyal speeches would be made and 
loyal resolutions accepted would in itself be of little use with¬ 
out organized and continued effort on the part of the non¬ 
official members of the association and in fact might even 
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harmful by provoking similar activity on the other side. 
It is believed that more effective work can be done by the 
officers of Government—in particular District Magistrates 
and Sub-Divisional Officers—calling into the consultation 
leading men who are sufficiently clear thinking to see the 
dangers ahead and impressing upon them the necessity of 
their working privately to create a better atmosphere in 
their own circle, which will in time permeate further. They 
should expose both the weakness and the peril attaching to 
the movement, the fruitless tax which the constant demand 
for subscription puts upon the common people, the damage 
already done to impressionable students, the hardship that 
will fall upon the poorest classes from the exclusion of foreign 
cloth from competition with Indian-made cloth, the failure 
of the Non-Co-operators to carry out either their boasts or 
their promises, the dangerous spirit of lawlessness which is 
being deliberately inculcated and the complete inability of 
the would-be leaders to control that lawlessness when it 
breaks out into active form. These and similar arguments 
should be pushed home untiringly and at every opportunity. 

“In this way the ground will be prepared where it is not 
now ready, for more active movement on the lines indicated 
by the Government of India when a special stimulus may 
arise from a new phase of the agitation. The Congress has 
recently threatened that the movement will proceed to 
the stage of civil disobedience. If this be declared by the 
Non-Co-operation leaders at some future time, the direct 
revolutionary tendency of the movement which has been 
obscured by the shadow of social reformation will be brought 
home to everybody and we may expect those who have so 
far been practically neutral to range themselves actively upon 
the side of law and order. When a considerable body of 
public opinion thus swings over to the side of Government 
the time will be ripe for organization of anti-revolutionary 
leagues. 

For the reasons above stated Government do not at pre¬ 
sent propose to issue instructions similar to those issued to 
District Officers in the United Provinces. But at the same 
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. .time if any of your District Officers irx consultation with you 
is of opinion that the occasion for instituting such a movement 
among the loyal elements in the population of his district 
has already arisen, it is not intended by this letter that he 
should be discouraged in any way from adopting now the 
more active and forward policy. The recent institution of 
branches of the National Liberal League at certain places 
in Bihar may provide the nucleus of a flourishing organiza¬ 
tion if they take any firm root and deserve the notice and 
support of the local officers. 

“While at the present moment, the Province as a whole 
is quieter than it has been at any previous time during the 
past six months, it should be realized that the lull may be 
temporary and that the leaders of the movement may be 
preparing a revival with more vigorous and better organized 
agitation. Upon such a revival occuring if the ground has 
been prepared in advance by winning over the Moderate 
leaders of public opinion, the opportunity will come for the 
formation of loyalist organizations should the District Officers 
consider their success to be likely. District Officers will 
realize that this will be a form of action in which the most 
intimate co-operation of the non-official community is essen¬ 
tial to success, where in fact the lead should be taken by 
the non-official rather than by the official, although the latter 
should make no concealment of his support and approval 
and should heartily and actively assist non-official effort. 

“It is desirable to consider at this point how the work of 
the Publicity- Department can best be co-ordinated with the 
plan of action now recommended for adoption. You are 
aware that die Department devotes most of its attention to 
the preparation of leaflets which attempt to disprove false 
allegations and rumours, to spread useful information, and 
to explain Government’s policy. These leaflets are distri¬ 
buted to wide circles of correspondents in the districts, to 
schools, to police-stations and other places, from which it 
is hoped that they attain a still wider circulation. The 
expectation is that the persons who perceive the leaflets will 
themselves read them, will explain them to illiterates and 
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is them on to other readers. The matter which is con¬ 
tained in these leaflets should be of great assistance to mem¬ 
bers of the Moderate party in supplying materials for argu¬ 
ment and speeches and other forms of propaganda, and in 
order that the work of the Publicity Department may be 
fully utilized, the Publicity Officer will be instructed to send 
each District Officer a list of the correspondents and of the 
officers or institutions in the district to whom copies of the 
Department are now being sent.” 

Whatever might be the estimate of Mr. Sifton about the 
Non-Co-operation movement in Bihar in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, 1921, it is clear from a study of sources of different 
kinds that it was making phenomenal progress in construc¬ 
tive works, and this Province shared with the other parts of 
India feelings of intense resentment after the arrest of 
All brothers and some others. It is stated in Government 
publication 1 that “the situation was such as to give cause 
for considerable disquietude to Government. A vast amount of 
excellent organization had been going on for some time, parti- 

culary in Bihar, obviously with a purpose.. 

The danger zone, however, was the Tirhut Division where 
the influence of Mr. Gandhi was a powerful factor, and it 
was there also that the Congress machinery was at its highest 

efficiency. ...The situation was undoubtedly 

fraught with dangerous possibilities.” 

Meeting of the Bihar Provincial Conference at An ah: 

The Bihar Provincial Conference met at Arrah early in 
October, 1921, under the presidentship of Maulavi Muhammad 
Shall. Here the resolution of the Karachi conference was 
endorsed, and a resolution was passed to boycott the visit of the 
Prince of Wales. Another resolution, moved by Babu Dharni- 
dhar Shroff of Bhagalpur, “recorded the expression of the 
Conference’s opinion that the Sifton Circular (about the boy¬ 
cott of foreign cloth) made it perfectly clear that British 
Government existed in India solely for trade and that its real 
objective was to so strengthen the foundation of trade helping 

1. Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, etc, p. 66. 
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those engaged in exploiting the country.” The resolution 
further invited attention to the fact that the circular “gave 
a 'carte blanche’ to the police and assured them of all support.” 
In this view of this matter the Conference reminded the people 
that it was an occasion for the test of their capacity to main¬ 
tain absolute non-violence and expressed the hope that, 
“undeterred by Government threat and prosecution, the people 
of the Province would fearlessly and in a spirit of absolute 
non-violence continue their swadeshi propaganda in order 
that there might be a complete boycott of foreign cloths in 
their Province.” The next resolution was on the subject 
of Civil disobedience. By it a request was made to the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi “to 
permit them in Bihar to start Civil disobedience and to spe¬ 
cify the items which might be taken up.” 1 

On this occasion a special meeting of persons, interested 
in the Seva Samiti movement, was convened at Arrah on the 
3rd October, 1921. A strong Central Committee was formed, 
to make it effective, and by the end of November there were 
about 1,500 members of Seva Samities, pledged to do social 
service work in the districts of Tirhut and Patna Divisions, 
Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Manbhum and Hazaribagh. The 
Central Committee was composed of the following. 5 ' 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


Babu Mahendra Prasad of Chapra 
Babu Badrinath Varma of Patna 
Babu Baijnath Prasad Singh, 

M.L.A., ofMuzaffarpur. 

Babu JagatNarayan Lai of Patna 
Maulavi Muhammad Latif Hussain of 
Muzaffarpur. 

Babu Bhagwan Prasad of Bankipur 
Babu Ganesh Datta Singh, M.L.C. 
Babu Mathura Prasad of Chapra 
Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha, 
M'.L.G., and some others 


President. 

Vice-President 1 


Secretaries. 


Treasurer. 

Captain. 

Members. 


1. The Searchlight, 7th October, 1921. 

2. Non-Co-Operation and Khilafal Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 82. 
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Shri Rajendra Prasad had to leave the Conference on 
2nd October, as he was required to attend a meeting of the 
leaders convened by Mahatma Gandhi at Bombay on the 
4th October, 1921. The following manifesto was issued at 
this meeting and was endorsed by the All-India Congress 
Working Committee on the 5th October:— 

“In view of the prosecution of the Ali brothers and Others 
for the reasons stated in the Government of Bombay coummu- 
nique, dated 15th September, we the undersigned, speaking 
in our individual capacity, desire to state that it is the inher¬ 
ent right of every one to express his opinion without restraint 
about the propriety of citizens offering their services to, or 
remaining in the employ of the Government, whether in the 
civil or the military department. We, the undersigned, 
state it as our opinion that it is contrary to national dignity 
for any Indian to serve as a civilian and more specifically 
as a soldier, under a system of Government, which has brought 
about India’s economic, moral and political degradation 
and which has used the soldiery and the police for repressing 
national aspirations, as for example at the time of the Rowlatt 
Act agitation, and which has used the soldiery for crushing 
the liberty of the Arabs, the Egyptians, the Turks and other 
nations who have done no harm to India. We are also of 
the opinion that it is the duty of every Indian soldier and 
civilian to sever his connection with the Government and 
find some other means of livelihood.” 

Progress of Swadeshi and Charka in Bihar: 

Copies of this manifesto and of the Delhi Fatwa were 
circulated in Bihar, and, as in other parts, Bihar indeed was 
forging ahead in the fight for freedom on the path chalked 
out by the Indian National Congress. Constructive activi¬ 
ties were pushed on with accelerated speed in the teeth of 
Governmental opposition and systematic efforts were made to 
foster the use of Swadeshi cloths and Charka. “Forty-eight 
depots were opened in eleven districts of the Province to 
place cotton and Charkas within easy reach of the people. 
In most districts the sale of Swadeshi cloth was reported to 
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e increased considerably.” l 2 Shrimati Sarla 

•evi visited several districts in the Ghotanagpur Division 
preaching the cult of Khaddar and Charka, The local leaders 
of Bihar spoke for these at meetings held in different parts 
of the Province a during October and November, 1921, to 
propagate the instructions of the leaders. 

Sixteenth session of the Behari Students' Conference at Hazarihagh: 

The sixteenth session of the Behari Students’ Conference 
met at Hazaribagh on the 5th and 6th October, 1921, under 
the presidentship of Shrimati Sarala Debi. She made a stir¬ 
ring appeal to the students for dedication to the service of the 
country and for throwing off the “yoke of foreign domination 
over the soul.” Babu Bajrang Sahay and Shri Ram Narayan 
Singh of Hazarihagh district delivered inspiring speeches on 
this occasion. Resolutions were passed at this conference 



1 . 


2 . 


3. 


Recommending the boycott of Government schools 
and colleges; 

Recommending that students should devote at least 
half-an-hour every working day and two hours every 
Sunday to the spinning of yarn. 

Prohibiting the student community from taking part 
in the festivities connected with the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince cf Wales. 


1 . The Non-Ca-operalion and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 67. 

2. Hasan Arzu of Phulwari in the Patna district on the 1st October; 
Swami Biswanand in the Patna district on the 7th October and in the 
Shahabad district on the 5th and 6th October; Shri Ramnath Pande in the 
Palamau district on the 19th October and Hakim Ataur Rahman in the 
same district on the 29th and 30th Octobei; Shri Ramdeo Thakur in the 
Champaran district on the 15th, 16th 18th and 28th October; Shri Baj¬ 
rang Sahay in the Hazarihagh district on the 7th and 9th October; 
Shri Ramchandra Sahay in the Manbhum district on the 11th and 12th 
October; Shrimati Savitri Devi at Patna on the 1st, 8th and 23rd 
November; Shri Jagat Narain Lai at Patna on the 24th November; Shri 
Bindyha Basini Sahay in the Shahabad district on the 20th November; 
Shri Bhagwat Pande on the 2nd November in the Palamau district; 
Shri Bindeswari Pathak on the 7th and 16th November in the Palamau 
district; Shri Lachmi Prasad at Muzaffarpur on the 29th November. 

on-Co-(pern!ion and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, pp. 69-78. 
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Requiring every student to boycott foreign cloth an 
use Khaddar only. 

5. Commending the action of those students who had 
offered their services as volunteers for propaganda 
work.” 



Trial of Kumar Kalika Singh: 

Soon there was considerable sensation over the trial of 
Kumar Kalika Singh, nephew of the Maharajah of Gidhaur 
and the most prominent leader of the Non-Co-operation 
movement in that area, who had been prosecuted under 
section 107 of the Cr. P. C. About five thousand persons at¬ 
tended the court of the Subdivisional Officer of Jamui 1 * on 
the 22nd October, 1921, the first day of his trial. He was 
convicted and removed to Bhagalpur Central Jail; on the 
24th October, Shrirnati Savitri Devi, who was then taking an 
active part in the Non-Co-operation movement in Bihar, 9 
and Acharya Kripalani, were also present at the court dur¬ 
ing this trial. 

It was in the month of October, 1921, that a newspaper, 
called the Motherland, appeared under the guidance of Shii 
Mazharul Haque. It announced its motto to be “truth 
and justice for all, the rich and the poor, the official and the 
non-official.’ The Express, which represented moderate 
opinion, also reappeared during this month. 3 


Police action at Muzaffarpur: 

As it has been already noted, Government then considered 
north Bihar to be the most disturbed storm-centre for them 
and used all resources at their disposal to counteract the in¬ 
fluence of the movement there. The Superintendent of j 
Police, Muzaffarpur, noted in his Diary, dated 31st October, i 
1921: “Muzaffarpur is looked upon as the centre of the • 
Non-Co-operation agitation in Bihar and the inhabitants are 
the most promising materials for developing the movement, 
because they so blindly follow any leader. So if there will be 


1. Ibid , p. 69. 

2 Ibid. 

3. Ibid, p. 72. 
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^ny trouble it will start, in the Muzaffarpur district 
it is not going to be allowed to run its own sweet will 
necessary action should be taken to stop it by nipping it in 
the bud here,” 

On hearing that copies of the Delhi Fatwa were being 
cyclostyled for distribution in large numbers at the Shafl 
Manzil, the Superintendent of Police, Muzaffarpur, had 
searched this building from 8.30 A.M. to 12.30 P. M. on the 
30th October and seized the following articles:— 

1. Box cyclostyling machine, paper and ink; 

2. 154 copies of Delhi Fatwa published by Munzur 
Ahsan, cyclostyled at Muzaffarpur; 

3. The Fatwa of Ulemas of Behar, printed at Patna and 
published from Gaya; 

4. Khutba Sadarat with Fatwa, 1 copy printed at Delhi. 

5. Netaon ka Ghosna (Leaders’ proclamation), 802 copies; 
no press mentioned; 

6. Rhune Harmain —1 copy from Delhi. 

7. The Fatwa of Ulema-i-Hind —1 copy; publisher, Ish- 
gar Ali, Nazir Press, Lucknow. 

During his search the Superintendent of Police noticed the 
following persons there:— 

1. Maulavi Muhammad Shafi, 

2. Babu Vindheswari Prasad Varma, 

3. Babu Janakdhari Prasad, 

4. Shri Bhawani Sonar, 

5. Shri Jhagroo Lai, 

6. Shri Saudagar Prasad Singh, 

7. Dr. Singheshwar Singh, 

8. Swami Bidyanand, 

9. Shri Suryanand Mukhtar, 

10. Manzur Ahsan (Under-Secretary of the District 
Khilafat Committee at Muzaffarpur), 
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Wazul Haque, 
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12. Ibrahim Beg, 

13. Shri R a mesh Dutta Sahi, 

14. Md. Akhtar, 

15. Hafiz Neamatullah, 

16. Shri Jadupati Chaudhury, and 

17. Shri Narsingh Das 

He sought the opinion of his higher authorities as to whe¬ 
ther a case under section 120B/505 I.P.C. could be started 
against each of them. 

Resolution of Civil Disobedience; preparations for it: 

On the 1st November, 1921, the Ali brothers were sen¬ 
tenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. Persecution 
usually adds fervour to a faith. So this hard punishment 

on the Ali brothers gave a fillip to the Non-Co-operation 

movement. Meeting at Delhi on the 4th and 5th November, 
1921, the All-India Congress Committee authorised “every 
province, on its own responsibility, to undertake Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence including non-payment of taxes.” The conditions were 
that in the “event of individual Civil Disobedience the indivi¬ 
dual must know hand-spinning and must have completely 
fulfilled that part of the programme which is applicable to 
him or her e.g. he or she must have entirely discarded the 
use of foreign cloth and adopted only hand-spun and hand- 
woven garments, must be a believer in Hindu-Muslim unity 
and in unity among all the communities professing different 
religions in India as an article of faith, must believe in Non¬ 
violence as absolutely essential for the redress of the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swaraj, and 
if a Hindu, must by his personal conduct show that he regards 
untouchability as a blot upon Nationalism.” It was also 
made clear that the civil registers and their families should 
not expect any pecuniary aid from the Congress. In fact, 
sufferings, utmost sacrifice and peace were to be the three 
mottos of the movement. 
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Mahatma Gandhi wanted to experiment, the new cam¬ 
paign first under his personal guidance in Bardoli, one of the 
Taluks in the district of Surat in Gujrat. He appealed to 
the country to maintain perfect peace. “If peace prevails 
in the rest of the provinces I have no fear,” he expressed, 
“but the victory is bound to crown our efforts.” But un¬ 
fortunately on the 17 th November, the day on which the 
Prince of Wales landed in Bombay, there was mob rowdyism, 
marked by excesses, directed against those who had partici¬ 
pated in the reception accorded to him. Deeply pained at 
this, Mahatma Gandhi resolved to fast on the 19th November, 
which he did not break till the 22nd November when quiet 
was restored. The Bardoli campaign was postponed. A 
meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress was held 
at Bombay on the 22nd and 23rd November, 1921. The 
need of maintaining peaceful atmosphere as an essential 
condition for the successful working of the civil disobedience 
movement was emphasised, and a resolution was passed for 
discipline of the volunteers, who were to be “pledged to the 
strictest observance of non-violence.” 

At this crucial moment of trial for the country as a whole 
the Champaran District Congress Committee held its annual 
conference at Bettiah on the 12th November, 1921. As 
Shri Bepin Behari Varma, Secretary of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, pointed out, the Congress organisation in Champaran 
had reached a high pitch of efficiency. National thanas , with 
their subdivisions of circles, had been established at many 
places. The President of the Conference, Shri Deep Nar- 
ayan Singh of Bhagalpur, made the following significant 
observation in his speech:— 

“When this movement ( Charka) would become as success¬ 
ful as we want, then I would be in a position to say that 
Champaran in Bihar would be the first district to have the 
honour of adopting civil disobedience. As a matter of fact, 
Champaran must take the lead in civil disobedience as it was 
the district where the Mahatma came first. You should 

therefore try to reach the goal of all.. The public of 

Champaran is eager to follow civil disobedience and no 
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t it is tlteir right as the Mahatma had started the move 
for this very district in Bihar, but before they enter into 
the battle of civil disobedience, they will have to pass all the 
stages of Non-Co-operation movement, especially swadeshi. ..** 

At several places in Bihar the constructive items, laid 
down by the Bardoli resolution, were “being tackled in right 
earnest.” For example, in the Dighwara thana of the Saran 
district there were then about seven thousand spinning wheels 
and five to six thousand looms in working order. The 
Gandhi K'utir at Malkachak was doing very useful work 
under the direction of Shri Ram Binode Singh. It was in 
intimate touch with nearly two hundred weavers in the 
surrounding villages, whom it supplied Charka-yarn, and 
received from them in return the full quantity of Khaddar, 
woven with the yarn, after due payment of the stipulated 
wages. The Gandhi Kutir also gave much impetus to spinning, 
as the poor women of the villages found a ready market here 
for their yarn. Every spinner got at least seven rupees a 
month, and this became a means of livelihood, especially to 
the helpless widows. 

In the matter of arbitration also, the Dighwara thana was 
doing good work. Each village had a Panchayat committee which 
decided matters of dispute in that village. Appeal against 
its decision could be made to a body, called Ilalka Panchayat, 
consisting of representatives of ten to fifteen surrounding 
villages. P’rom the Halka Panchayat, a case might go up to the 
final Panchayat Board, consisting of five honest and influential 
men, nominated by the Thana Congress Committee itself. 

Hartal on the 11th November, and on 22nd and 23rd December, 1921: 

What happened at Bombay on the 17th November, 1921, 
in the shape of mob excess was an exception. All over the 
land peaceful and successful hartal was observed on that day 
as a mark of the people’s disaffection against the system of 
Government. Referring to Patna, a government report 
states: “In Patna the hartal of the 17th November, 1921, 
was a complete success. Meetings were more numerous 
and appeals to government servants to resign, to dhobis (washer¬ 
men) to decline to wash European cloths, to ekka drivers to 
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^ -dine to carry persons wearing foreign materials had btL. 
common.” There were a large number of meetings at which 
Delhi Fat was were repeated. About 400 National volun¬ 
teers were present in the Sonepur fair on the 17th November 
and there was complete hartal there on that day. 1 2 In Bhagal- 
pur 200 copies of the Fatwa printed in Meerut were distributed, 
and cyclostyled copies were circulated in Gaya. In the 
month of November, two Sub-Inspectors, four Head Cons¬ 
tables and 10 constables resigned. Ten school-masters, one 
Sub-Inspector of Schools, one Inspector of Sanskrit Schools 
and two clerks also joined the Non-Co-operation. Earlier 
in this year Ramnandan Singh, a Sub-Inspector of Police, 
had resigned at Hajipur. Subsequently in Purnea a writer 
head-constable, father of Shri Rambinode Singh, was “dis¬ 
covered (by the government) spreading Non-Co-operation 
ideas and encouraging hostility to government among 
chaukidars and villagers in Palasi Police station where he was 
stationed.” 3 


As regards civil disobedience, some like Babu Jagat Narayan 
Lai and Babu Krishna Prakash Sen Sinha wanted its imme¬ 
diate introduction in Bihar. But Shri Rajendra Prasad and 
many others were in favour of introducing it after due pre¬ 
paration on the part of the workers. At a meeting held 
at Bhagalpur on the 16th November, Shri Deep Narayan 
Singh outlined the programme for the contemplated move. 
According to the version of a government report, which the 
Congress denied, his plan was that “a notice calling upon 
government to grant Swaraj within seven days would be first 
served upon the chief civil officer in the locality selected for 


1. Compare:—“I do not believe that it is due to the duress used by 
the Non-Co-operators, that hartal was observed in Patna and in other places 
in the Province. I may tell you. Sir, of my own experience on the 17th of 
November. I was in the Sonepur Fair and I made it a point to make 
enquiries from shop-keepers if they were going to observe hartal on account of 
any duress from the Non-Co-operators. But my enquiry showed that they 
were willing to do it; they said that ‘if other people were making sacrifices 
they would also make some sacrifice by closing their shops for a day’. 
Speech of Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha in the B & O Legislative Council on the 25th 
January, 1922. 

2. Non-Co-opeiativn and Khilafal Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 79. 
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y .„ disobedience. Subsequently the residents of that locality 
,/ould be directed to disobey all orders and laws of 
government and to refuse to pay taxes, register documents, etc. 
At the same time police stations and courts would be sur¬ 
rounded and the officials told to deposit their uniforms and 
other badges of office. Thereafter, police stations and courts 
would be treated as Swaraj property.”' At a meeting of 
the Provincial Congress Committee, held at Patna on the 
27th November, 1921, it was thought that either Basantpur 
thana in the Saran district or Katra in the district of Muzaffar- 
pur would be selected as the place for the first experiment 
in civil disobedience in Bihar, the final selection being re¬ 
served for a meeting fixed to be held at Chapra on the 10th 
December. a Arrangements in view of the Prince of Wales' 
coming visit to Patna on the 22nd and 23rd December were 
considered. Preparations had been proceeding everywhere 
for observing a hartal throughout the Province on that day, 
and at this meeting the leaders decided upon taking all pos¬ 
sible precautions to prevent disturbances in that connection.'’ 
In fact, when the fixed time came hartal was observed in a 
perfectly peaceful manner at all places in the Province. 1 2 3 4 

Formation of National Volunteer Corps: 

It was at its meeting of the 27th November, 1921, that 
the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, following the 
instructions issued by the Working Committee of the All- 
India Congress after its meeting at Bombay on the 23rd 
November, also formed the Bihar National Volunteer Corps 
(Qaumi Sevak Dal ) “out of the members of the Seva Samitis, 
Khilafat workers and Congress workers from the whole Pro¬ 
vince.” A central board of control was formed with head¬ 
quarters at Muzaffarpur and consisting of the following 
members: 

M. Muhammad Shafi. 

Shri Deep Narayan Singh, Bhagalpur. 

1. Ibid, p. 81. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid, p. 82. 

4. Ibid,p. 82. 
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Shri Mazharul Haque. 

Dr. Arunjay Sahay Varma. 

Babu Narayan Prasad of Ghapra. 

A set of rules was drawn up defining the duties, organi¬ 
zation and uniform of the Sevak Dal. Its “foremost duty 
was to keep peace in the Province.” 1 2 3 Its members had to 
take a pledge of non-violence and were to be made to run 
all risks in the discharges of duties. Large number of persons 
began to enrol themselves as volunteers and to work among 
the masses. 

Resignation of Lord Sinha: 

Lord Sinha did not certainly find himself in a very com¬ 
fortable position with stiff attitude of the members of the 
bureaucracy and was not also keeping good health. So he 
tendered his resignation to his office of the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa, which was accepted by Llis Majesty the King 
Emperor with effect from the 29th November, 1921. J Sir 
Havilland Le Mesurier, the Senior member of the Executive 
Council, succeeded him as temporary Governor. 

Arrest of leaders, and seizure of Congress offices and records: 

The number of Congress volunteers in general was rising 
rapidly. In the Gaya town itself it rose to 1600 by the third 
week of December, 1921, and in the rural areas thousands 
enlisted themselves as such. 8 

Largescale preparations of the country for further struggle 
in the cause of freedom could not but aggravate anxiety of 
the government. Failing to realise the true nature of the 
inner current of discontent among the people, the Govern¬ 
ment sought to arrest it by force. On the 19th November, 
1921, the Government of Bengal had declared the Khilafat 
and Congress Volunteer Corps and other similar bodies un¬ 
lawful under section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act. In Bihar, on the 9th December, 1921, Mr. E. 

1 . Vide Appendix XV. 

2. The Searchlight, 7th December , 1921. 

3. Toung India, 12th January, 1922. 
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L. Hammond, Chief Secretary to the Government o: 
Bihar and Orissa, issued a circular letter to all the District 
Officers reviewing the lines of action taken so far by the 
Government “to" combat the Non-Go-operation campaign” 
and indicating how the Local Government decided “to take 
more drastic action” with particular reference to the recent 
development. On the 19th December, the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa declared the Associations like those of 
the “Congress Volunteers” the “Khilafat Volunteers”, the 
“National Volunteers,” “the Sevak Dal Volunteers” and 
“Non-Co-Operation Volunteers” to be “unlawful Associa¬ 
tions” under section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1908 as amended by the Devolution Act, 1920. 
Thus ensued a period of intensive repression, and there was 
country-wide arrest of prominent leaders like Deshabandhu Das 
(the President-elect of the next annual session of Congress), 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam 
A?ad, Shri Jawahar Lai Nehru, and Shri Rajagopalachari. 

In Bihar also many leaders were now arrested, viz., Mau¬ 
lana Khurshed Husnayan, Babu Jagat Naravan Lai, Babu 
Krishna Prakash Sen Sinha at Patna, Maulavi Muhammad 
Shaft, Babu Vindheswari Prasad Varma, Babu Janakdhari 
Prasad, 1 Babu Lachmi Narayan Singh, Babu Dhawja Prasad 



1. Maulana Muhammad Shaft, Babu Vindheswari Prasad Varma, 
Baba Janakdhari Prasad and Maulavi Wadood were tried under section 
108 Gr. P. G. before the District Magistrate in the District Jail of 
Muzaffarpur on the 19th December, 1921. “When the time for %ohar 
prayer arrived, Maulavi Shafi sought permission for prayer. This was 
refused in spite of repeated requests. Maulavi Saheb then told the Magis¬ 
trate that if he was not allowed to go outside, he would pray before the 
Magistrate. With this Maulavi Saheb began praying when the proceedings 
of the case were going on. Maulavi Khalilur Rahman, Maulavi Shaft’s 
son, and Maulavi Abdul Farah, a relative of his, like some pious Muham¬ 
madans, joined in the prayer. Thereupon the Superintendent of Police 
came up and insolently asked them to stop prayers. Babu Janakdhari 
Prasad told the Superintendent to remain quiet as the Maulavis do not 
speak during prayer. The prayer was over, when the Superintendent asked 
his Sub-Inspector To turn out’ Maulavi Khalilur Rahaman arid Abdul 
Farah towards whom he used abusive language”. 

Young India , 12th January, 1922 . 
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ahu, Thakur Ramnandan Singh, Babu Mathura Prasad 
Singh, Manjoor Husain, and Maulavi Wadood in MuzafFar- 
pur; Shah Muhammad Zubair, Shri Shrikrishna Sinha 
(now Chief Minister, Bihar), Babu Dharmanarayan Singh 
in Monghyr; Shri Ramnarayan Singh at Hazaribagh; Shri 
Brajen Dutt, Shri Ram Shankar and Qazi Hussain at Gaya 
and Shri Madhab Singh and Babu Bharat Mishra at Chapra. 
On the 15th December, the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
obtained sanction of the Government of India for applying the 
provisions of the Seditious Meetings Act. 1 2 About 158’vol¬ 
unteers were also arrested at that time and sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. But their places were taken 
by new recruits. a On the 10th December, 1921, the Congress 
and Volunteers’ offices at various centres had been rigorously 
searched, and their registers, and other records relating to 
the Non-Go-operalion movement, were seized and indiscri¬ 
minately destroyed. 3 Within a few days, the Congress office 
at Sonepur was “looted by the police under the supervision 
of a European Superintendent of Police and all office records, 
papers and Khaddar in stock found therein were set on fire 
and burnt, volunteers were assaulted and their flags and 
vests of Khaddar were torn and snatched away.” 

While steadfastly following the programme of the Non- 
Co-operation movement, Bihar bore all the rigours of govern¬ 
mental repression with remarkable calmness and patience. 
“Bihar,” it was recorded in the Young India of 22nd December, 
1921, “is a Province with has kept most non-violent. It has 
shown splendid results in most items of Non-Co-operation. 

1. Proceedings of the B & 0 Legislative Council, Vol. IV. lanuary- 
February, 1922, p. 8, 

2. Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nur observed in the course 
.of his speed) in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on the 24th 
January, 1922: “On the 13th December last I was travelling from 
Jahanabad. It was three or four days after the notification (of 10th 
December). At every station I saw 10 to 25 persons proceeding to Gaya. 
They gave out to me that they were going to Gaya to enlist as volunteers 
in order that they might be arrested and sent to jail”. 

Proceedings of the B & 0 Legislative Council, Vol. VI, January-February, 1922, 
p. 45- 

3. Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 85. 
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'hereas eighteen months ago the Charka and the use of Khadi 
were unknown to Bihar, its villages to-day contain thousands 
of them and thousands of men and women now habitually 
wear Khadi. It contains both among its Hindus and Mussal- 
maris probably the most selfless workers throughout India 
who work silently and without bragging. No one has uttered 
a whisper about the sincerity of its leaders. And yet even 
Bihar has come in for this ruthless interference with peaceful 
activity.” 


'Temporary relaxation of Governmental repression: 

The policy of the Bihar Government, however, shortly 
underwent some change due to certain factors. There was 
a flutter among the moderate leaders of India. Moved by 
cruel repression, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya took a 
deputation to the Viceroy and urged upon him the desir¬ 
ability of withdrawing the notification under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and the Seditious Meetings Act, of releasing 
the political prisoners and of meeting the situation by calling 
a Round Table Conference of the representatives of the 
people. Negotiations were opened between Pandit. Malaviya 
and Mahatma Gandhi, and on 19th December the former 
saw Deshabandhu G.R. Das and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
in the Presidency Jail, Calcutta. The negotiations did not 
result in any definite decision. But the Government had 
temporarily relaxed to some extent the severity of their re¬ 
pressive measures. 


In Bihar there was loud protest on the part of some mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Council against the enforcement of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and sixteen of them, 
including Mr, Hasan Imam and Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath, 
had led a deputation to the temporary Governor on the 
15th December, 1921. The Government of Bihar and Orissa 
also wanted to wait for the decision of the Congress, which was 
to meet at Ahmadabad, and the formulation of Government 
of India s policy with regard to these. They were further 
‘ dictated by the necessity of securing a good reception” 1 


1. Non-Co-op nation and. Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 87 • 
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t the time of the Prince of Wales’ visit. So they passed 
orders that no further action would be taken under the Cri¬ 
minal Law Amendment Act without previous reference to 
Government, and that “jail conditions for genuine political 
prisoners of the better classes” be ameliorated. In the mean¬ 
time the District Officers were allowed initiative to apply 
the provisions of the ordinary criminal law. 

When the Prince of Wales visited Patna on the 22nd and 
23rd December, the moderates and loyalists, of course, greeted 
him. But at Patna there was then a complete hartal. Every 
“shop in the city was closed and shuttered; the main thorough¬ 
fares were almost empty; no vehicles plied for hire, and no 
crowd lined on the streets along which the procession passed.” 1 2 
As a government account notes, “a fairly complete hartal 
was observed at Purulia on the 23rd December.” 3 Other 
cities of the Province observed hartal in a peaceful manner 
in strict conformity with the instructions of the Congress. 

Restraints on the Press: 

Besides declaring all political associations in Bihar un¬ 
lawful and taking various steps to enforce the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, the Provincial Government subjected the 
Press here to rigorous restraints. Babu Tarapada Banerjee, 
proprietor of the Union Press, Darbhanga, and its printer, 
were prosecuted because the Press had printed a leaflet 
‘Bedasia,’ “which was subsequently proscribed by Govern¬ 
ment under their notification No. 3097C, dated 20.9.21.” 3 
Enhanced security was demanded from the Motherland of 
Shri Mazharul Haque for its advocacy of civil di¬ 
sobedience. The paper refused to pay it and closed down. 
Similarly, soon afterwards the Magistrate of 'Muzaffarpur 
wanted his Government to exact heavy security from Swami 
Vidyanand for printing two articles 4 in the ‘ Kishan Santa- 

1. Bihar and Orissa in 1921 , p. 156 . 

2. Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa ? p. 88. 

3. D. 0. No. 11 , 28lh January , 1922 , from the District Magistrate, 
Darbhanga, to the Commissioner , Tirhut Division. 

4. Vide Appendix XVI. 
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of the.30th January, 1922, of which he was the editor anc 
for the publication by the Bihar Bandhu Press at Muzailarpur, 
of which he was the proprietor, of a pamphlet called “AngreZ 
Ki Kukruku ” which had been proscribed by the Government. 1 2 

Momentous Resolution of the Ahmadabad Session of the Congress: 

The thirtysixth session of the Indian National Congress 
was held at Ahmadabad on the 27th and 28th December, 
1921. Five hundred and fifty-eight delegates from Bihar 
attended it, of whom twenty two* were members of the Sub¬ 
jects committee which had its sitting on the 24th, 25th, 27th 
and 28th December. On account of the incarceration of 
the President-elect Deshabandhu C.R. Das, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan acted as President. The main resolution moved by 
Mahatma Gandhi in a memorable speech, and passed by 
the Congress, placed “on record the fixed determination of 
the Congress to continue the programme of non-violent 
Non-Co-operation with greater vigour than hitherto, in such 
manner as each province may determine, till the Punjab 
and the Khilafat wrongs are redressed and Swaraj is estab¬ 
lished, and the control of the Government of India passes 
into the hands of the people from that of an irresponsible 
corporation.” It called upon all, in view of the repressive 
policy of the Government, “quietly and without any demon¬ 
stration, to offer themselves for arrest by belonging to the 
Volunteer Organizations”, and it further advised the holding 
of Committee meetings and even of public meetings in spite 
of Government prohibition, with due precautions to avoid 
provocation or violence of any kind. It affirmed that “Civil 
Disobedience is the only civilised and effective substitute 
for an armed rebellion” and so advised all Congress workers 

1 . Letter from. T. It’. Bridge, Magistrate of Muzaffarpur, to the Commit 
sioner of Tirhut, 20th March , 1922. 

2. Shriinati Lila Singh, Shrijuts Rajendra Prasad, Anugraha Narayan 
Sin ha, Braj Kishore Prasad, Deep Narayan Singh, Arunjay Sahay Varma, 
Banarsi Prasad Jhunjhunwala, Jaleswar Prasad, Gorakh Nath Trivedi, 
Bepin Behari Varma, Thakur Ramnandan Singh, Ram Binode Singh, 
Funyanand Jha, Dr. Purnachandra Ghose, Prem Sunder Bose, Fazl-ul- 
Rahman, Chandra Bansi Sahay, Abdul Bari, Bajrang Sahay, Shashi 
Bhusan Roy, Seth Ramjas Agarwala. 
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nd others who believed in peaceful methods, “to organise 
individual Civil Disobedience and mass Civil Disobedience, 
when the mass of the people have been sufficiently trained 
in the methods of non-violence.” Students of the age of 
eighteen and above, particularly those studying in the National 
Institutions, and the staff thereof, were asked to become 
members of the National Volunteer Corps immediately. In 
view' of the impending arrests of the Congress workers, the 
Congress appointed Mahatma Gandhi its sole “executive 
authority”, and invested him with the full authority of the 
All-India Congress Committee, including the power to ap¬ 
point a successor in case of emergency, save that he or his 
successor could not “conclude any term of peace with the 
Government of India or the British Government” nor could 
he change the national creed without the previous sanction 
of the Congress. 

The highly momentous resolution, moved by Mahatma 
Gandhi, expressed in clear terms the country’s determination 
to win freedom even in the face of the worst oppression.. 
The inner voice of the soul of India was speaking through 
it. In supporting it Shrimati Sarojini Naidu expressed 
significantly: “I speak as the spirit of Free India.” 

To implement the Ahmadabad resolutions was now the 
great task before the country. First of all it was necessary 
to defend the fundamental rights of freedom of speech, free¬ 
dom of the press and freedom of association. Writing on 
“Immediate Issue ” in the Young India of the 5th January, 1922, 
Mahatma Gandhi observed: “ Swaraj , Khilafat and the 
Punjab occupy a subordinate place to the issue sprung upon 
the country by the Government. We must make good the 
right of free speech and free association before we can make 
any progress towards our goal. 

“The safest and the quickest way to defend these rights 
is to ignore the restriction. We must speak the truth under 
shower of bullets. We must band together in the face of 
bayonets. No cost is too great for purchasing these funda¬ 
mental rights. And on this there can be no compromise, 
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„„ parleying, no conference. Withdrawal of notification 
disbandment and prohibition orders and discharge of all 
who are imprisoned for non-violent activities must precede 
any conference or settlement. We must be content to die, 
if we cannot live as free men or women.” He also insisted 
on Civil Disobedience as “a sacred duty, ’ a ‘‘birth right 
that cannot be surrendered without surrender of one’s sell- 
respect.” 

Meeting of the Provincial Congress Committee and. instructions to the 
District Congress Committees in Bihar: 

Soon after returning from Ahmadabad, the prominent 
Bihar delegates began to consider how best they could carry 
out the latest instructions of the Congress. A fairly represen¬ 
tative meeting of the Provincial Congress Committee was 
held at Patna on the 5th January, 1922, to discuss the future 
plan of action in the light of the Ahmadabad resolutions. 
It was decided not to introduce Civil Disobedience imme¬ 
diately but to concentrate efforts for the time being on the 
recruitment of volunteers and to meet later in the month to 
plan for other action. The following instructions were in 
the meantime issued to the District Congress Committees: 

“(I) The Congress has authorised the Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committees to allow any individual or the 
masses of any particular area to begin civil dis¬ 
obedience on its own responsibility if he or they 
has or have fulfilled all the conditions mentioned 
below and can act to the principle of non-violence. 
Till all the conditions are fulfilled and the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee does not accord its 
sanction the civil disobedience cannot be begun. 

(II) The conditions whose fulfilment is necessary for 
civil disobedience are as follows: 

In order to start civil disobedience the district or tahsil 
should be regarded as one unit. In that area Swadeshi should 
have been fully popularised and the majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants of that area should have begun to use hand-woven and 
hand-spun cloths. They should have faith in principles of 
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on-Go-operation and should act upto them, e.g., not 
attend courts, withdraw boys and girls from schools and 
colleges, get their cases decided by the panchayats, and sus¬ 
pension of practice by vakils. 

(a) Therefore the Congress should act up to them 
having faith in the principle of non-violence by 
mind, word and deed. 

[b) Swadeshi should have been so much popularised 
that at least 80 per cent of the men and women 
of that area must be using locally manufactured 
Khaddar. In order to fulfil the object the 
people should encourage others to use Charka 
to weave cloth and wear Khaddar so that this 
object might be achieved as soon as possible. 

(III) The union among Hindus, Muslims and other 
communities should be strengthened so that men 
of all castes and creeds be of one heart. 

(IV) Among the Hindus, those castes which are 
regarded as untouchables should not be looked 
down upon nor physical contact with them be 
considered objectionable.” 

A set of rules was also drawn up for organization of vol¬ 
unteers with utmost emphasis on non-violence, and telegraphic 
orders were accordingly issued to Gaya, Hajipur and Sita- 
marhi to stop picketing. 1 2 

Popular enthusiasm for the cause of nationalism was daily 
rising high, and recruitment of volunteers was being made 
in large numbers. The Government considered the Muzaf- 
farpur district to be still “the storm centre of Non-Co-operation 
activity in the province. In the Sitamarhi subdivision 
alone over 20,000 people were said to have been recruited 
from other parts of the district” 3 All this was undoubtedly 
sapping the prestige of the Government. Mr. T. W. Bridge, 
District Magistrate of Muzaffarpur, wrote to the P. A. to 


1 . Non-Co-operation and Khilafal Movements in Bihar and Orrissa, p. 92. 

2 . Ibid, p. 94. 
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G. of Police, Bihar and Orissa, on the 6th- 7th February, 
“The existing investigation establishment (police) 
is not in excess of the ordinary needs of the district, and there¬ 
fore no permanent abolition of police stations can be recom¬ 
mended. In the past, the establishment has been able to 
meet the requirements of the district because of its great 
prestige and the prestige of the Government behind it. At 
the present moment as the result of organized agitation against 
the police and against the government, the prestige has 
temporarily greatly diminished. The police have, therefore, 
now to rely on a show of strength where formerly prestige 
alone precluded opposition. 

“The strengthening of the armed guard is unavoidably 
necessary.” 

Repressive measures of the Government in 1922: 

To uphold their prestige and strength, the Government 
decided to post military and additional police force at selected 
places. Thus a force of 50 additional armed police was 
posted at the Sitamarhi police station, and mounted military 
police was on patrol in the “proclaimed areas” of Bagaha, 
Dhanaha, Lauriya and Jogapati police stations in the Cham- 
paran district. The squadron of the 11/ 12th Cavalry, des¬ 
patched from Meerut in December last, was still in the 
Muzaffarpur district, and a company of the 5th Northumber¬ 
land Fusiliers had come to Muzaffarpur town for winter 
training. Half a squadron of the cavalry was then “engaged 
in a route march through the Sitamarhi subdivision.” 1 
Condemning the posting of punitive police at Sitamarhi, 
the Motherland wrote in its issue of the 16th January, 1922: 
“Look, for example, at the decision to impose punitive police 
at Sitamarhi. For what? For the purpose of safeguarding 
themselves against any possible non-payment of taxes. The 
Government do not allege that the people have already re¬ 
sorted to ‘no tax’ campaign. They are nervous that they 
might. Hence this additional police. The measure is not 
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unitive but only preventive—a negation of the function of 
law in any civilised state,” 

Largescale arrest of volunteers was started again by the 
Government. At Purulia, eight volunteers, while moving 
along the streets, were arrested. One of them Shrijut Jimut 
Bahan Sen, Vice-Chairman of the local Municipality, was 
lined Rs. 500. At a meeting of the Municipal Commissioners 
of Purulia, held on the 21st January, 1922, a resolution was 
passed congratulating Shrijut Jimut Bahan Sen and Shrijut 
Upendra Mohan Das Gupta on the sacrifice made by them 
for the interest of the motherland. The Government strongly 
objected to this resolution. 1 2 Active national work was going 
on at Chatra in the Hazaribagh district. Armed police were 
sent there from Hazaribagh, and some of the leaders were 
arrested and convicted. As a mark of respect and sympathy 
for some Patna leaders, kept in the Patna jail, an assistant 
jailor and warder resigned. At this the Inspector General of 
Prisons issued instructions “warning all Superintendents to 
the effect that the jail staff' should hold no conversation with 
the political prisoners, and prisoners who gave lectures on 
Non-Co-Operation would be punished.” 3 Saliebganj, in the 
district of Santal Paraganas, was a disturbed centre due to 
East Indian Railways strike, which continued till early January, 
1922. The Deputy Commissioner of Santal Paraganas 
arrived there with an armed police and took drastic steps 
against some. One man was sentenced to seven years’ im¬ 
prisonment and another to two years’ imprisonment. The 
volunteers, who came from outside, were arrested and sen¬ 
tenced under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Shri 
Rameshwar Prasad, Secretary of the Hazaribagh Congress 
Committee, sent a report to the Editor, Young India , on the 
27th February, 1922, about the following incidents in the 
Hazaribagh Jail: “17.2.22 Major Cook, Superintendent of 
Hazaribagh Central Jail, and Mr. Meek, the Jailor there, 
went to see Shah Abutorab Wazi Ahmed, B.A., B.L., Vakil of 
the High Court, who is a political prisoner (Non-Co-operator) 


1 . Ibid. 

2 . Ibid, p. 96. 
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who had been transported there from the Buxa 
entral Jail. At that time the said Maulavi Saheb was 
reading the Quran and could not stand when asked to do 
so by the Jail Superintendent but hinted him to wait by 
raising his hand.” At this the Jailor “shouted out something in 
English and kicked the Quran and forcibly lifted up the 
aforesaid Maulavi Saheb and shook him physically and took 
away the Quran.”' This naturally caused a good deal of 
sensation among the other prisoners in the jail, who protested. 
The public of the town were also much shocked at it. On 
the 18th February, Mr. A.W. Jones, Deputy Magistrate of 
Hazaribagh, went to the Jail Hospital along with the Super¬ 
intendent" and the Jailor and there examined the aforesaid 
Maulavi Saheb, Shri Ramnarayan Singh, Shri Chittaranjan 
Guha Thakurata and Maulavi Muhammad Fasiuddin, all of 
them being then political prisoners in that jail. They unanim¬ 
ously corroborated “the fact of kicking the Quran by the 
Jailor.” After this the Superintendent ordered that the aforesaid 
Maulavi Saheb Abutorab, Babu Chittaranjan Guha Thaku¬ 
rata and Muhammad Fasiuddin be given 15 stripes each. 
They were taken to the fixed place for being flogged, and the 
aforesaid Maulavi Saheb Abutorab was fastened to the 
triangular post where Mr. Wardi Jones, D.M., asked him 
to wait as he had not examined the orderly. The orderly 
warder, Ramsagar Ram, was examined, and fully corroborated 
the fact that the Jailor had kicked the Quran whereupon 
the Deputy Magistrate stopped the flogging.“ On the 23rd 
February, the Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh went to 
the Central Jail and dismissed that warder. 1 2 3 Referring to 
this report Mahatma Gandhi observed that, if the corres¬ 
pondent’s report was correct, it betrayed “a lamentable lack 
of regard even for the most precious religious sentiments of 
the people.” 4 


1 . Letter from Rameswar Prasad, Secretary, District Congress Committee, 
Hazaribagh, to the Editor, Young India, 27th February, 1922. 

2 . Ibid. 

3 . Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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But intimidation was not now proving to be a very e 
tive instrument for the Government, as the workers for the 
national cause were fearlessly determined to court arrest and 
imprisonment and to attain their goal through severest trials 
and sufferings. The spirit of the whole country at that time 
was well reflected in a statement made by Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru before a Magistrate, on the 17th May, 1922. “We 
are fighting for freedon of our country and faith. I shall 
go to jail again most willingly and joyfully. Jail has indeed 
become a heaven for us, a holy place of pilgrimage. I marvel 
at my good fortune. To serve India in the battle of freedom 
is honour enough. To serve her under a leader like Mahatma 
Gandhi is doubly fortunate. But to suffer for the dear 
country! What greater fortune could befall on an Indian, 
unless it is death for the cause or the full realisation of our 
glorious dream”? 1 

Resolutions and questions in the Bihar Legislative Council relating to 

Government measures: 

Even men of moderate political views were not justifying 
certain acts of repression on the part of'the Government, 
which, in their opinion, were unmerited in the situation as 
it then prevailed in Bihar and served to aggravate political 
discontent. On the 24th January, 1922, Khan Bahadur 
Khwaja Muhammad Nur moved a resolution in the Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council for withdrawal of government 
notification of the 10th December, 1921, declaring certain 
associations unlawful and for the release of persons convicted 
according to this notification. There was a lengthly dis¬ 
cussion on this important matter for three days, and the 
resolution, slightly amended, was carried with overhelming 
majority of votes in the following form:— 

“This council recommends to His Excellency the Go- 
vernor-in-Council that the recent notification of the Govern¬ 
ment under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, Part 
II, declaring certain volunteer associations to be illegal, be 
withdrawn and that all those persons who have been convicted 


1. Tendulkar, Mahatma, vol. II, pp. 101-102. 
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are in the custody for the breach of the terms of that 
notification be immediately and unconditionally released.” 
Questions were asked in the Legislative Council also on 
matters like police excesses and treatment of political prisoners. 
Reference was made to the raid of the Thana Congress Com¬ 
mittee office at Sonepur on the 21st December by the Super¬ 
intendent of Police, Saran, and his burning the records and 
books of the office including copies of the Ramayana and 
the Gita and also Gandhi Gaps and Khaddar Kurtas and a 
photo of Mahatma Gandhi. 1 2 Attention of the Council was 
drawn to the excesses committed by the mounted police in 
the villages of Pipralua, Bairatwa, Chanderpur and Sihulia 
in the Champaran district.* 

Bardoli decision for mass civil disobedience: 

Some all-India Liberal leaders had been trying in the 
meanwhile for an amicable understanding between the Go¬ 
vernment and the Congress. With this object Pandit Mala- 
viya and Mr. M. A. Jinnah convened an All-Parties’ Con¬ 
ference at Bombay on the 14th January, 1922. The terms 
proposed by this Conference for an understanding were sum¬ 
marily rejected by the Viceroy and so its efforts ended in 
smoke. On the 29th of January, 1922, the people of Bardoli, 
a small tahsil in the Gujrat district of the Bombay Presidency, 
meeting in a conference with Vithalbhai Patel as its President, 
took the momentous decision to embark on mass civil dis¬ 
obedience. Meeting at Surat on the 31st January, the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Congress authorised the people of 
Bardoli to start it. Mahatma Gandhi declared Bardoli’s 
determination to be “final and irrevocable.” But before the 
people of Bardoli had actually started mass civil disobedience, 
he sent from Bardoli an ultimatum to the Viceroy, Lord 
Reading, on the 1st February, 1922, urging him to revise 
his policy of repression, to set free the non-violent NonC-o- 
operating prisoners, and to rescue the country “from paralysis 
of freedom of speech, freedom of association and freedom of 
the press.” On the 6th February, the Government issued 


1. Proceedings, B & 0 Legislative Council, Vol. IV, p. 373. 

2. Ibidpp. 376-378. 
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communique rejecting the demands of Mahatma Gan- 
and justifying repression. Mahatma Gandhi sent a rejoinder 
on the 7 th February cataloguing “facts beyond challenge” 
as “infallible proofs of official lawlessness and barbarism.” 

Chauri Cliaura incident and the Bardoli decision for suspension of 

mass civil disobedience: 

The country was astir. But an untoward incident set 
the pendulum back for some time. There had been serious 
disturbances on the 5th February at Chauri Cliaura, a village 
in the Gorakhpur district of U. P., where an infuriated mob 
had set fire to the Lhana and twenty-two police constables 
had been burnt alive. It gave a terrible shock to Mahatma 
Gandhi, who at once decided upon a halt in the programme 
of mass civil disobedience. The Working Committee of the 
Congress met at Bardoli on the 11th and 12th February and 
passed a resolution suspending mass civil disobedience till 
the atmosphere Was perfectly non-violent, and for that all 
Congress organisations were advised till further instructions, 
“to stop activities specially designed to court arrest and 
imprisonment, save normal Congress activities including 
voluntary hartals, wherever an absolutely peaceful atmos¬ 
phere can be assured, and for that end all picketing shall be 
stopped save for the bonafide and peaceful purpose of warn¬ 
ing the visitors of liquor-shops against the evils of drinking.” 
Such organisations were also called upon to concentrate on 
constructive activities like enlistment of at least one crore of 
Congress members having unflinching faith in non-violence 
and truth, vitalising of Panchayats, stimulating the use of spinn¬ 
ing wheel and manufacture of hand-spun and hand-woven 
Khaddi, organising national schools, improving the condition 
of the “Depressed Classes”, organisation of the tempefance 
campaign, and collection of money for the Tilak Memorial 
Swarajya Fund. 

As a penance for “the crime of Chauri Chaura”, Mahatma 
Gandhi began five days’ fasting from 12th February. Ex¬ 
pressing his conviction about it in one of the classic documents 
in literature, which appeared in the Young India on the 16th 
February, he wrote: “God has been abundantly kind to me. 
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as warned me the third time that there is not as yet in 
that non-violent and truthful atmosphere which alone 
can justify mass civil disobedience, which can be at all des¬ 
cribed as civil which means gentle, truthful, humble, knowing, 
wilful yet loving, never criminal and hateful. 

* * * 

If we learn the full lesson of the tragedy, we can turn the 
curse into a blessing. By becoming truthful and non-violent, 
both in spirit and deed, and by making the swadeshi , that is, 
the khaddar programme complete, we can establish full swaraj 
and redress the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs without a 
single person having to offer civil disobedience.” 

The Bardoli decision caused restiveness among the Cong¬ 
ress leaders and other workers, and Mahatma Gandhi was 
attacked from all sides, even from Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Lala Lajpat Rai and some others in prison. When the All- 
India Congress Committee met at Delhi on the 24th February, 
1922, to consider the Bardoli resolutions, there was an alter¬ 
native proposal from Dr. Moonje, which, however, failed. 
Bihar stood by Mahatma Gandhi as a solid block. The 
Bardoli resolutions were passed with some modifications. 
Right of individual civil disobedience of either a defensive 
or aggressive character, and the right of picketing foreign 
cloth shops as well as liquor shops with the previous permission 
of the respective Provincial Congress Committees, could be 
exercised. 

Arrest of Mahatma Gandhi : 

In this tense situation the Government arrested Mahatma 
Gandhi on the 10th March, 1922. His trial' began on the 
18th March, 1922, before Mr. C.N. Broomfield, I.C.S., Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions Judge, Ahmadabad, and lasted only hundred 
minutes. Mahatma Gandhi was sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, w'ho was present on 
the historic scene of the ‘great trial’, observed: “The most epic 
event of modern times ended quickly. The pent-up emo- 

1. The Great Trial , with an introduction by Shri Mazharul Hague, The 
Sadaqat Ashram Press , Paina , 1922. 
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bn of the people burst in a storm of sorrow as a long, slow 
procession moved towards him in a mournful pilgrimage 
of farewell, clinging to the hands that had toiled so incessantly, 
bowing over the feet that had journeyed so continuously in 
the service of his country. In the midst of all this poignant 
scene of many-vioced and myriad-hearted grief he stood, 
untroubled, in his transcendent simplicity, the embodied 
symbol of the Indian nation—its living sacrifice and sacrament 
in one. 

“They might take the Mahatma to the utmost ends of the 
earth, but his destination remains unchanged in the hearts 
of his people who are both the heirs and the stewards of his 
matchless dreams and his matchless deeds.” 

The people proved to be so. The imprisonment of their 
beloved guide in the Yeravda jail, Poona, was received by 
them with solemnity and dignified restraint and strengthened 
their determination to follow his message of truth, discipline 
and non-violence. The Congress Working Committee recorded 
on the 18th March: “The Working Committee while realisr 
ing that Mahatma Gandhi’s conviction deprives the country 
of the guidance of its universally trusted and beloved leader, 
rejoices that through him India delivers to the world, even 
in her bondage, her ancient message of truth and non-violence.” 

Bhagalpur Flag incident: 

So far as Bihar is concerned, there had been attempts 
by the volunteers in the month of February for peaceful 
picketing of liquor shops and excise sales in all the Divisions, 
and the village chaukidars resigned at some places. In 
Patna a firntan was issued by the Amir-i-Shariat, Shah Sayyid 
Badruddin Saheb of Phulwari, regarding the boycott of liquor 
vendors. 1 The mother of the Ali brothers visited Bihar to 
help the collection of the Angora fund. An incident occured 
at Bhagalpur which “aroused considerable local feeling and 
attracted more than local notice.” An Industrial Exhibition 
was orgainsed there during the first week of February, and 


1. Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 103. 
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onal flag was used by the contractor on the work or 
ecoration. When some from the Government side, particu¬ 
larly the local European officials, objected to it, the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Division, with the advice of the Hon’ble Mr. 
S. Sinha, a Member of the Executive Council then on tour in 
Bhagalpur, arranged a compromise by which a Union Jack 
was hung higher than the national flag. 1 The Searchlight 
was of opinion that “if the Swaraj flag had been taken down, 
it would have been rightly taken as a great insult: and resented 
as such and as a result the exhibition would have been wrecked. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Sinha saved the situation for no one could 
object to the hoisting of the Union Jack so long as the end 
of our national aspiration is Swaraj within the Empire.” But 
the nationalists there considered the compromise to be a humi¬ 
liation and sent a telegram to Patna complaining that they 
had been deeply insulted. The East Indian Railway strike 
had taken a more serious turn. The Bihar Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee, however, at its meeting held at Motihari 
on the 1st March, 1922, decided to concentrate on construc¬ 
tive activities, 2 according to the Bardoli resolutions. 

Mo considerable mitigation of repressive measures: 

But the Government officers had not mitigated very much 
their repressive policy. They still wanted the presence of mili¬ 
tary force and armed police in Tirhut and at some other places, 
and arrested volunteers engaged in picketing here and there. 3 4 

Manindra Nath Swami of j og Ashram, Banaras, delivered 
a speech at Daltonganj on the 7th January, 1922, and a notice 
under section 144 was at once served on him by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Palamau, who was eager to employ Cri¬ 
minal Law Amendment Act whenever he thought it neces¬ 
sary.'* In spite of Government orders of the 29th December, 


1. Proceedings of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, Vol.IV, March- 
April, 1922, p.1659 ; Non-Co-operalion and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and 
Orissa, p. 103. 

2. Ibid, p. 104. 

3. Ibid, pp. 101-102. 

4. Letter from the Deputy Commissioner, Palamau , to the Commissioner, 
Chotanagpur, 9th January, 1922. 
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ed special powers on their own initiative. Thus, not only 
did Mr. Christian, who was in charge of the Chatra sub¬ 
division of the Hazaribagh district, prevent under section 
144 the holding of a public meeting on the 6th January by 
IJmrao Marwari, a Congress leader, but also arrested the 
other prominent volunteers of the place under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. 1 2 Babu Rarnnarayan Singh was 
arrested by Mr. Christian about the same time. Babu Baj- 
rang Sahay, as Government knew, “paid flying visit to the 
district for the last month or two.” He delivered a speech 
at Giridih early in February, which, according to the police, 
“was most objectionable in tone.” But the Sub-Deputy 
Collector, Babu Labanya Mohan Sannyal, who was present 
there, reported that it “was extremely moderate” with em¬ 
phasis on non-violence . r Shri Ananta Mishra of Puri spoke 
at Chaibasa in the evening of the 7th February, 1922, about 
the needs of enrolling more volunteers and making further 
preparation for civil disobedience. He was at once pro¬ 
secuted and sentenced to imprisonment on the 9th February 
next. 3 

There was restiveness among the police at Chatra. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh wrote to the Chief 
Secretary on the 11th January, 1922: “lam afraid that the 
preaching of Non-Co-operation has been having its inevitable 
effect on the police in Chatra. One Sub-Inspector and six 
constables have recently resigned.” The S.D.O. of Giridih 
wrote to the Commissioner of the Chotanagpur Division on 
the 22nd February, 1922: “Resignations by the police 
constables are said to increasing and many applications for 
three and four months’ leave are being received.” 

1. Letter from Mr. Whitiy, Deputy Commissioner , Hazaribagh, to the 
Commissioner, Chotanagpur Division, 11th January, 1922, and letter from the 
Deputy Commissioner, Hazaribagh. to Mr. E. L. L. Hammond, Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 11th January, 1922. 

2. Letter from the S. D. 0., Giridih, to the Commissioner, Chotanagpur 
Division, 22nd February, 1922. 

3. Letter from W.H. Lewis, Deputy Commissioner, Singhbhum, to the 
Commissioner, Chotanagpur Division, 10th February, 1922. 
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artals and protest meetings after Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest: 

The news of the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi reached 
Patna in the afternoon of 11th March, 1922. The people 
of Bihar, though deeply grieved at this incident, received 
it with equanimity without making any demonstrations. But 
voices of protest were raised at meetings organised at different 
places in Patna, Gaya, Champaran, Monghyr and Bhagalpur 
districts and hartal was observed at Dhanbad on the 14th 
March, 1922. 1 2 A meeting was held at Patna on the 28th 
March, in which some of the “moderate” members of the 
Legislative Council were present. The first resolution, 
moved by a member of the Legislative Council, ran as follows:— 
“The meeting of the citizens of Patna representing all shades 
of opinion records its sense of gratitude to Mahatma Gandhi 
who stands as an embodiment of our nation’s aspirations 
and sacrifice for the valuable service to the country.” 

Bihar Government’s mixed policy of repression and conciliation, 

March, 1922. 

Government followed at this time a mixed policy of con¬ 
ciliation and repression. On the one hand they made arrests 
and commenced the collection of cost for additional police in 
Sitamarhi, and on the other, in the month of April, Hon’ble 
Sir Basanta Kumar Mallik, a Judge of the Patna High Court, 
was given the files regarding the cases of the political prisoners 
for further enquiry and as a result of his recommendations 
some prisoners were released. The Hon’ble Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) S. Sinha who was in charge of jail administration, made 
certain conciliatory rules regarding the political prisoners, 
which afforded some satisfaction to the people. a 

In the district of Santal Paraganas “there had been going 
on intensive picketing of liquor shops with a view to boy¬ 
cotting the excise sales.” 3 The Congress volunteers were 
working successfully even in the government estate in the 
portion of the district called the Damin-i-koh (skirts of the 

1. JVon-Co-peration and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa , p. 104. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Almakatha , p. 184. 

3. Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa , p. 104. 
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lulls), and established so much influence of their own thaf 
when the Subdivisional Officer of Rajmahal proceeded to 
Borio with an armed force he saw a state of things, which he, 
in his own way, described as “a sort of minor revolution.” 1 
The Subdivisional Officer prosecuted several persons, es¬ 
pecially of the merchant class. 2 In Chotanagpur “stringent 
measures” were adopted by the Government in June against 
the Tana Bhagats at the Bero police-station and some other 
localities. 3 

Conviction of Dr. Syed Mahmud: 

In the month of April the “national week” was duly 
observed, there being a hartal on the 13th April. In the 
same month Dr. Syed Mahmud was convicted under section 
124A for a speech delivered during the tour of the mother 
of the Ali brothers early in February last. Two assistant 
jailors and two warders of the MuzafFarpur jail resigned 
by way of protest against this conviction. 1 5 At Bhagalpur, 
Babu Deep Narayan Singh was elected Chairman of the Muni¬ 
cipality and another Non-Co-operator was elected Chairman 
of the Bhagalpur District Board. Soon afterwards, as a result 
of the Municipal elections in Bihar Sharif, Patna district, 
the Non-Co-operators obtained full control of the Municipality 
there. 

Shri Rajendra Prasad's tour in the Santal Paraganas: 

After returning from Assam, Shri Rajendra Prasad toured 
in the district of Santal Paraganas, during the hot months of 
the summer of 1922, and visited the places like Pakur, Dumka, 
etc. He found the local people of Pakur almost benumbed 
under governmental persecution, and thus unwelcomed by 
them he had to spend a night in the railway platform. He, 
however, addressed a meeting there with words of encourage¬ 
ment for the local people. 6 

1. Ibid, p. 105. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid,p. 106. 

4. Ibid, p. 107. 

5. Atmakatha, p . 189 . 
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Repression in the Sanlal Paraganas: 

For some months the Government officers in the Santa! 
Paraganas had been following intensely repressive measures' 
against the Non-Co-Operation movement with the full support 
of their higher authorities. Prominent Congress workers 
of the district were prevented from making public speeches 
or entering particular subdivisions and were also ordered 
to leave particualr areas within the prescribed time. There 
was almost a reign of terror there, characterised by indis¬ 
criminate arrest and arbitrary imprisonment of national 
workers, exaction of fines for observing hartal ,* forcible search 
or demolition of Congress offices, 3 dispersal of public meetings 
by force, 1 5 conviction of the properties of some persons 6 in 
the Damin-i-Koh area of the Rajmahal subdivision for receiv¬ 
ing Non-Co-operators and for collecting muthia (“a handful of 
grain, flour etc. voluntarily given for public, and charitable 
purposes 2 ’ 1 ) and even the infliction of corporal punishment 
on some of them. 

Prosecution of Shri Mazharul Haque: 

The Motherland,, edited by Shri Mazharul Haque, 
temporarily suspended for not complying with the demand 
of the government for higher security, had reappeared 
on the 5th of May. Reiterating its original “articles of 
faith”, it began to publish articles commenting on the 
anomalies of jail administration and the undignified treatment 
of the political prisoners by the authorities. On the 26th 
July, Shri Mazharul Haque was prosecuted on a charge of 

1. Vidi Appendix XVII. 

2. From certain persons of Maharajpur in the Rajmahal subdivision, 
Raghunath Shah, Lokhan Barar, Mangal Shah, Mahabir Shah, 
Manbodh Shah. 

3. E. g. the Swaraj Ashram in the house of Sukurdi Mandai at 
Mahespur in the Pakur subdivision on the 8th April, 1922, and at Borio 
in the Rajmahal subdivison on the 20th March, 1922. 

4. At Madhupur in January, 3922. 

5. E. g, of Kirtan Rakshit of Borio bazar, who was asked to leave 
that place by the 20th May, 1922, the order itself being communicated 
to him on the 2nd May. 

Proceedings of the B & 0 Legislative Council , Vol. V, August, 1922, 
pp. 940-950. 
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^ defamation for publishing in the paper a statement to the 
effect that Sir Hormusjee Banatwala, the Inspector-General 
of Prisons in Bihar who was undoubtedly a strong advocate of 
repressive measures, 1 2 3 had “deliberately outraged the feelings 
of Muhammadan prisoners and insulted Islam”* in the 
matter of calling the ‘ Azan ’ in the jail. The District Magis¬ 
trate of Patna sentenced him to a fine of Rs. 1,000, or in 
default to three months’ imprisonment. He courted impri¬ 
sonment instead of paying the fine. This incident gave 
additional impetus to the Khilafat movement in Bihar and 
formed a subject of considerable interpellation in the local 
Legislative Council. 

The decision of the Congress to pursue constructive pro¬ 
gramme according to the Bardoli Resolutions, as modified 
at its Delhi meeting, and the incarceration of Mahatma 
Gandhi, led the Government of Bihar and Orissa to believe 
that the Non-Co-operation movement was then on the decline. 8 
But this was a calm only on the surface. The country was, 
in fact, in a process of purification and preparation clinging 
steadfastly to the principles and faith of the Non-Co-opera- 
tion movement, f he frail body of the hero was in the orison 
walls at Yeravda, but this could not be a barrier to the 
spirit he had generated, which still continued to animate 
his countrymen. 

Two highly significant events of the year in Bihar were 
the visit of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee and 
the meeting of the All India National Congress at Gaya. 
When the All-India Congress Committee met at Lucknow 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th June, 1922, many members expressed 
themselves in favour of resorting to Civil Dosobedience. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, released from Jail, was present there 
as also Shri Rajagopafachari. The Committee ultimately 
passed the following resolution:— 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha, p. 184, 

2. Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa , bb 109-110 

3. Bihar and Orissa in 1922, p. 5. 
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This Committee records its satisfaction that although 
in spite of the suspension of all aggressive activities by the 
Congress Committees, repression in a most severe form has 
been resorted to by the Government in several parts of the 
country, the spirit of the Congress workers has not been 
daunted and the constructive programme laid down by the 
Committee is being loyally carried out at great sacrifice in 
every province. 

“The Committee has taken note of the wide-spread feeling 
that in view of the extremely unfair manner in which the 
policy of repression is being carried out by the Government 
the country should be advised to resort to some form of civil 
disobedience to compel the Government to abandon their 
present policy and to agree to concede the triple demand 
of the Congress. But the Committee is of opinion that the 
carrying out of the constructive programme will be the best 
preparation for even mass civil disobedience while it will also 
be the most effective means of furthering the objects of the 
Congress. The Committee therefore earnestly appeals to 
the country to concentrate all its efforts upon carrying out 
the constructive programme to the fullest, extent and to en¬ 
deavour to complete it within the shortest period possible. 

“That the further consideration of the question whether 
civii disobedience in some form or other measure of a similar 
character should be adopted, should be taken up at the next 
meeting of the Committee to be held at Calcutta on the 15th 
of August next. 

“That in the meantime the President be requested to 
nominate and authorise a few gentlemen to tour round the 
country and report on the situation to the next meeting.” 

The Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee’’s tour in Bihar : 

In accordance with this resolution, a Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee was appointed, consisting of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan (acting President of the Congress and ex-Officio 
Chairman of this Committee), Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. 
M.A. Ansari, Shrijut V.J. Patel, Shrijut C. Rajagopalchari 
and Shrijut S. Kasturiranga Iyengar. Seth Chhotani could 
not join the Committee’s tour or take part in its meetings. 
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Government's plan to counteract Civil Disobedience: 

In spite of what the Government misconstrued as lull in 
the Non-Go-operation movement, they wanted to be fully on 
their guard to be able to crush, through secret means, further 
activities on peaceftil lines in India’s struggle for freedom. 
Instructions in this respect were communicated in the follow¬ 
ing letter from the Government of India, Home Department 
(Political), to Mr. E.L.L. Hammond, Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, dated 28th June, 1922:— 


“I am directed to address the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa in regard to the recent resolution of the Working 
Committee of Congress on the subject of Civil Disobedience! 


“The information which has reached the Government of 
India regarding the proceedings of the meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee shows clearly that there is a strong section of the Non- 
Co-operation party which realises acutely the setback received 
by the movement during the last few months and the growing 
apathy of the masses, and the futility of the so-called cons¬ 
tructive programme. 


“This section believes that if the Non-Co-operation move¬ 
ment is to regain its former momentum and its hold on the 
masses, some steps rrtust be taken which will strike the popular 
imagination, and revive the hopes and enthusiasm of earlier 
days, and for this reason they were anxious that some 
(:* sort of) civil disobedience should be immediately proclaimed, 
I he more timid and conservative elements were strong enough 
to prevent the passing of a resolution to this effect and to that 
extent the resolution actually passed represents a compromise 
between conflicting views. This divergence of attitude is 
also reflected in the composition of the committee of Enquiry. 
Some of the members of this are believed to be at heart op¬ 
posed to inauguration of civil disobedience but the others, 
who also constitute probably the most forceful element intend, 
there is reason to suppose, not merely to make enquiries, but 
to preach and prepare the ground for mass civil disobedience. 


“How far the efforts of the latter are to meet with any 
widespread response is a matter on which no opinion can 
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esent be confidently expressed. At the moment and o 
e surface at least there are few indications of serious un¬ 
rest. But in one province at any rate it is believed by res¬ 
ponsible officials that the present lull is drawing to a close, 
and that the near future will see a recrudescense of serious 
agitation and it is probable that the more energetic of the 
extremists will work hard to improve and strengthen their 
organisation, to inflame feeling against the Government and 
to revive the enthusiasm of the past. The existence of factors 
making for trouble cannot be denied and it would be useless 
to reckon on the indefinite continuance of the peaceful con¬ 
ditions that have obtained during the last few months. The 
situation is therefore one which demands careful watching 
and any relaxation of vigilance might have unfortunate 
consequences. 

“Whether legal steps should be taken against any member 
of the Commission or their co-workers will depend upon the 
form which their activities assume. Local Government will 
realise that premature and overdrastic action which might 
alienate sober opinion is to be avoided, and that on the other 
hand there is a point beyond which propaganda directed 
against the Government cannot be tolerated. In this con¬ 
nection I am to invite a reference to paragraphs 4 and 5 of 
my letter of the 24th November, 1921, and to observe that 
the instructions there in contained as regards direct incitement 
to civil disobedience still hold good. The policy of Govern¬ 
ment must be guided by course of events, but so far as can be 
at present judged, the measures there indicated, and in general 
the steady enforcement of the ordinary law’ should suffice to 
counter any dangerous development in the direction of civil 
disobedience. 

“There are some indications however that the attack may 
also take another still more sinister shape. The Hindu- 
Mbslem entente has created and has been maintained with 
difficulty as far as the rank and file and the genuinely religious 
element among the Khilafatists were concerned. It has been 
a combination of parties whose real aims were profoundly 
divergent, and signs of cleavage are becoming more and 
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ore apparent. The more moderate section of the Moharrtma 
dans now believe that the best hope of securing more lenient 
terms for Turkey lies in co-operation with Government rather 
than with the discredited Non-Co-operation movement. But 
the more extreme wing 1 advocate violence by which un¬ 
doubtedly some of these mean the assassination of Govern¬ 
ment officers. It is of course possible that the latter have 
no real intention of following up words with deeds, but it is 
significant that the formation in the Punjab of a secret society 
for the murder of the police officers has recently been reported, 
and in a country so imitative as India it is possible that the 
murders of Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson and of Rathenay 
in Berlin may stimulate the tendency to have recourse to 
assassination. The Government of India have no doubt 
that local Governments and their police departments will 
be on the watch for any developments of the kind but they 
desire to observe that should unfortunately assassinations 
or attempts at assassinations occur, much may depend on 
the success of the police in bringing the guilty persons promptly 
to justice. It is not imporbable that the rapid arrest and 
execution of the Kheri murderers did much to prevent the 
commission of similar outrages elsewhere and at the present 
time when Mohammadan feeling has been more deeply and 
widely stirred than was the case in 1920, the perpetration 
with impunity of even one or two murders might be followed 
by widespresd conspiracies for the suppression of which it 
might be necessary, as in the case of the Bengal conspiracies, 
to employ emergency measures such as the application of 
the Regulations.” 

The Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee, accompanied 
by some members of the General Khilafat Committee, visited 
Cuttack on the 4th August, 1922. They examined some 
witnesses there, including Rai Bahadur Janki Nath Bose, 
Ex-Government pleader, who on being introduced as the 
father of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, remarked: “I am not 
ashamed of being introduced in the name of my son. I 
have accepted the Congress creed at his instance.” Pro- 

1. None of the Non-Co-operators contemplated violence in any form. 
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mg via Calcutta the members of both the Committee! 
reached Patna in the morning of the 15th August, 1922. 
On the station they were accorded a hearty reception by a 
large number of people and many volunteers were lined 
upon (lie platform with Swaraj flags. Mr. Yunus, Bar-at- 
Law, and a member of the Legislative Council, was present 
on the station platform and he accommodated Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Shri V. J. Patel, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari 
in his bungalow. 1 2 3 The Committee spent the 15th and 16th 
August at Patna. “They had a good reception, streets were 
decorated and attendance at their meetings was large.”* 
During their two day’s stay at Patna, the members of the 
Committee addressed four meetings, attended by a large 
audience. Not less than four thousand people attended 
the meeting on the 15th August, at which Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Hakim Ajmal Khan were the chief speakers. 
Shri Chandra Bansi Saliay read a printed address of welcome 
and Shrimati C.C. Das, wife of a Patna barrister, garlanded 
the leaders."' The speakers emphasised on constructive 
works and swadeshi. The Civil Disobedience Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee took evidence of some local pleaders, and mainly of 
the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, which submitted 
a memorandum 4 in reply to the questionaire of the former. 
The Committee tried to maintain secrecy in its proceedings, 
but the Intelligence Department of the local Government 
was clever and vigilant enough to gather information from 
“different and independent sources” for reporting these to 
their masters. Thus the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
C.I.D., Bihar and Orissa, sent to the Government a copy of 
the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee’s memorandum 
and also noted as follows in the forwarding letter:—“With 
regard to the entering the Council it appears that though 
opinion was divided, the majority of the (Provincial Congress) 
Working Committee were against it and not in favour of it 

1. JVon-Co-operalion and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 112. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid, p. 113. 

4. Vide Appendix XVIII. 
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7 noted in my previous report. The suggestion that labour 
unions should be utilised for political work also seem to have 
come from the Provincial Congress Committee and not from 
the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee as originally 
reported, and the suggestion was probably inspired by iiwami 
Biswanand, who as already reported had seen Babu Rajendra 
Prasad at Chapra 1 shortly before the arrival of the C.D. 
Enquiry Committee at Patna,” which was the last place to 
be visited by it for recording evidence. Bihar, true to its 
previous example of boycotting the first elections in 1920, 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, was now also not 
unanimously in favour of Council entry. 2 As regards Civil 
Disobedience, the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee’s 
opinion was that the Province was “ready for individual 
Civil Disobedience but not for mass Civil Disobedience” and 
that “defensive Civil Disobedience should be started by 
individual persons.” But before the Khilafat Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, M. Muhammad Sajjad of Gaya, a leading witness, 
urged mass Civil Disobedience and complete boycott of foreign 
goods. He was supported by the Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
bhanga delegates. 3 

J he report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee was ready by 30th October and was submitted to Desk- 
bandhu Das, who had become President of the Congress 
automatically after his release. The Committee as a whole 
considered Civil Disobedience impracticable at the moment, 
and half of the members including Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and Shri V. J. Patel were in favour of 
entering the Councils. The All-India Congress Committee 
met in Calcutta and discussed the matter for five days (20th 
to 24th November, 1922). It resolved that the country was 
not prepared then “to embark upon general mass civil dis¬ 
obedience, but in view of the fact that a situation may arise 

1. Shri Rajendra Prasad had left Patna on the 3lst July for Chapra 
and was expected to return here on the 12th August. Special Branch Officer’s 
Report, 31st July, 1922. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, pp. 55-56. 

3. Mm-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 112. 
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ny part of the country demanding an immediate resort 
mass civil disobedience of a limited character for which 
the people are ready, e.g., the breaking of a particular law 
or order, or the non-payment of a particular tax, this Com¬ 
mittee authorises Provincial Committees to sanction such 
limited mass civil disobedience on their own responsibility 
.”. Consideration of the question whether Congress¬ 
men should or should not contest the next election was ad¬ 
journed till the annual session. 

The Gaya Session of the Congress (.December 1922) and after : 

At the Ahmadabad Congress, Bihar invited its next 37th 
annual session of the Congress. For this the Bihar Provincial 
Congress Committee had already formed a Reception Com¬ 
mittee early in 1922, and since then for the remaining months 
of the year Gaya became its head-quarters. Shri Rajendra 
Prasad was made Secretary of the Reception Committee and 
a small executive was constituted with Dr.. Anugraha Narayan 
Sinha as one of its members to assist him. The venue for 
it was selected at a site near village Tenui, about three miles 
south of Gaya town. To make suitable arrangements for 
erection of a pandal, for accommodation of 20 to 25 thou¬ 
sand delegates and visitors, for boarding and lodging of about 
5 to 6 thousand delegates and for ensuring sanitary conditions 
for a vast assemblage of people, were not easy tasks. And above 
all was the question of adequate funds for organising all this. 
But even Himalayan odds disappear before strong deter¬ 
mination of honest workers and their implicit faith in the 
righteousness of a noble cause. Thus, the earnest endeavours of 
the Congress workers in Bihar for some months, with the 
valuable assistance of the most prominent leader of Gaya, 
Shri Krrhna Prakash Sen Sinha, and under the inspiring 
guidance of Shri Rajendra Prasad, enabled them to overcome 
all these difficulties. The volunteers even exerted them¬ 
selves physically to complete the earthwork in the construc¬ 
tion of the pandal, when it was found two or three days before 
the session was to open that the contractor in charge would 
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t be able to complete it in time. 1 Besides the Congo 
some other bodies like the Khilafat Conference, the Ulema 
Conference, the Hindu Mahasabha, the All-India Social 
Conference with Shri M. R. Jayakar as its President, Bharat 
Dharrna Mahamandal presided over by Shri Govincl Das 
and the All-India Sanatan Dharrna Association with Seth 
Jamna Lai Bajaj as its President, held their meetings here. 
The All-India Students’ Conference also met here in the 
Jamait-ul-Ulema panda! on the 27th December. Acharya 
P. C. Roy having declined to accept its presidentship, it was 
offered to and accepted by Shri Bhagwan Das of Banaras. 
Shri Braj Kishore Prasad became Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. 

Deshabandhu C.R. Das, the President-elect, reached 
Gaya in the evening of the 21st December accompanied by 
his wife and a party of delegates from Bengal. Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Shri J.M. Sen Gupta also 
came by the same train. The station-platform was crowded 
by hundreds of visitors. Deshabandhu Das and his wife, 
seated on a tandem, were taken through decorated streets 
thronged with spectators. Following the President-elect’s 
carriage was one in which Hakim Ajmal Khan and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru were seated. Among others who accom¬ 
panied the procession were Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Shri 
J.M. Sen Gupta, Shri Urmila Devi, Shri Deep Narayan Singh, 
Shri Bhagwati Saran Singh, Rai Hari Prasad Lai and Shri 
Anugraha Narayan Sinhia. Starting from the station the 
procession passed through the Tikari Road and the Oldham 
Road, halted for a short while near Manu Lai’s Library, 
then proceeded through the Ckowk and the Halliday Road, 
and terminated at the bungalow of Shyam Babu, a zamindar, 
where Deshabandhu Das was to stay during the Congress 
week. 

Among others, who arrived by the 21st December, were 
Dr. Ansari, President-elect of the Khilafat Conference, Shri 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, pp. 58-59, Atma- 
katha, pp. 187-89. 
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inivas Iyenger, Shri Rajagopalachari and his party, Shri k 
agwan Das, Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta, Babu Shri Prakash 
and Muhammad Sherwani. Bt next day came Shrimati 
Kasturbai Gandhi, Mr. Bittman, Shri N. G. Kelkar and party, 
Shri Gangadhar Rao, Shri Deshpande and his party, Mr. 
Duni Chand of Lahore, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Shri' Vallabh- 
bhai J. Patel and Mr. E.A. Stokes. Messrs. Dakhan Tilakdan 
and Boda Singh arrived here from Durban in South 
Africa. 1 2 

The .Non-Co-operation leaders of Muzaffar'pur, Maulana 
Muhammad Shaft, Maulavi Wadood, Babu Vindheswari 
Prasad Varma and Babu Janakdhari Prasad, released in 
December 1922 from the Hazaribagh jail on the expiry of 
their terms of sentences, attended the Gaya Session. 8 About 
sixty Uraons and Mundas of Chotanagpur reached Gaya 
by the 21st December to attend the Congress. About 400 
of them came to Gaya walking the whole distance. 3 Many 
Tana Bhagats came in a lorry under the leadership of Shri 
Gulab Tiwari. 4 In all about 800 people came from the 
Ranchi district to attend the Gaya session of the Congress. 5 * 
Delegates from other parts of the Province also reached here. 

The most burning question in the Gaya Congress was 
that of “Council Entry”. In his brilliant Presidential Ad- 
dres, Deshabandhu Das very strongly advocated it and sug¬ 
gested a plan of obstruction from within the Councils. But 
the Gaya Congress decided against this policy, and Bihar, 
Orissa, Andhra and Madras continued to be strongholds of 
“No-Changers.” Deshabandhu Das was in favour of all 
the other items in the programme of Non-Co-operation. 
About Civil Disobedience the Gaya Congress passed the 
following resolution:— 

1. The Searchlight, 24th December , 1922. 

2. The Searchlight, 31st December, 1922. Autobiography of Babu Janakdhari 
Prasad. 

3. The Searchlight, 24th December, 1922. 

4. Report of the Superintendent of Police, Ranchi District, 23rd December, 

5.. Ibid, 2nd January, 1923. 
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is Congress reaffirms its opinion that civil disobedience 
is the only civilized and effective substitute for an armed rebel¬ 
lion when every other remedy for preventing the arbitrary, 
tyrannical and emasculating use of authority has been tried. 

“And in view of the wide-spread awakening of the people 
to a sense of the urgent need for Swarajya and the general 
demand and necessity for civil disobedience in order that 
the national goal may be speedily attained, and in view of 
the fact that the necessary atmosphere of non-violence has 
been preserved in spite of all prvocation: 

'This Congress calls upon all Congress workers to com¬ 
plete the preparations for offering civil disobedience by 
strengthening and expanding the National Organisation 
an to take immediate steps for the collection of at least 
Rs. 25 lakhs for the Tilak Swarajya Fund and the enrolment 
of at least 50,000 volunteers satisfying the conditions of the 
Ahmadabad pledge by a date to be fixed by the All India 
Congress Committee at Gaya; and empowers the Committee 
to issue necessary instructions for carrying this resolution into 
practical effect.*’ 

An important resolution about Labour Organization, 
proposed by Shri Deep Narayan Singh of Bhagalpur and 
passed by the Congress, was as follows :— 

“Whereas this Congress is of opinion that Indian labour 
should be organised with a view to improve and promote 
their well-being and secure to them their just rights and also 
to prevent exploitation of Indian labour and of Indian re¬ 
sources, it is resolved that this Congress, while welcoming 
the move made by the All-India Trade Union Congress and 
various Kisan Sabhas in organising the workers of India, 
hereby appoints the following Committee with power to coopt, 
to assist the Executive Council of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress for the organization of Indian labour, both 
agricultural and industrial:— 

1. C.F. Andrewr, 2. J.M. Sen Gupta, 3. S.N. Haidar, 4. Swami 
Dinanath, 5. Dr. D.D. Sathaye, and 6. M. Singaravelu Ghet- 
tiar.” 
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igours of jail rules for national workers and popular protest 
against these: 

Before we close the narrative of the year 1922 we may 
note that there was a growing resentment in the country 
against the grinding gail rules in respect of the political 
prisoners. The treatment which they received in “His Majes¬ 
ty’s Hotel” (Prisons) entailed severe strain on their mind 
and body. Their lot was “starvation, or its alternative 
canine food, no covering much less any worth the name to 
protect against the severe winter, microbe-infected, lice- 
laden, blood-stained tatters, the worn-off relics of common 
felons.” 1 Transferred from one jail to another, Shri Maha- 
dev Desai on his way to Agra jail wrote a letter to Mahatma 
Gandhi on the 10th January, 1922, describing the horrors 
of jail life. 2 In reviewing the recently published literature 
on English prisons in the Hindustan Review, its learned Editor 
observed: “There can be no gainsaying the fact that the 
revelations recently made of the treatment ol prisoners of all 
classes in the Indian Jails have severely shocked the moral 
sense of the people.” 3 

In Bihar too their lot was very hard. Respectable persons, 
kept behind the prison bars for their zealous role in national 
struggle, were to undergo extreme hardships and indignities and 
were required to do very hard works like ordinary criminals, 
and at the top of all this was stringency of official orders and 
cruelty of the bureaucracy which did not hesitate to inflict 
severe punishments for singing loudly, for short work, for 
refusing to take food, for hesitation to show teeth, etc. Ihus 
men like Maulavi Wadood, Babu Vindheswari Prasad V arma, 
Babu Janakdhari Prasad, Babu Lachmi Narain Singh and 
some others were punished for singing loudly in the Hazari- 
bagh jail. Bad treatment was meted out to the ‘political 
prisoners’ in the Bankipur jail, against which Maulavi Khur- 
shaid Hasnain wrote a strong letter which appeared in the 
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1. Quoted in Tendulkar, Mahatma . VoL //, />• 101 . 

2. The Young India {Supplement ), 1924 , pp. 1320-133L 

3. The Hindustan Review , 1923 , p. 126 . 
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on the 12th January, 1922.' The authorities of*toe 
Bhagalpur Central Jail were particularly regardless of all 
human considerations for enforcing their orders on the poli¬ 
tical prisoners in the name of what they considered to be jail 
discipline. Shri Bajrang Sahay, who after his arrest in 
September, 1922, was confined after some time in the Bhagal¬ 
pur jail along with several other national workers, thus nar¬ 
rates his experiences of this prison house:— 

“I was first lodged in the Hazaribagh Central Jail but 
was kept segregated from the Giridih prisoners and also from 
Babu Ram Narayan Singh and Babu Subh Naryan Lai who 
had both been jailed shortly before myself for their political 
activities in the Hazaribagh district. I was given the work 
of string making from aloe fibres. This work I had to do stand¬ 
ing. In a few days I got fever and was hospitalised. I was 
not permitted to mix with any other political prisoner, but 
was allowed to work with non-political prisoners. One Shri 
Satyanarain who was a task-master in the jail treated the 
prisoners rather cruelly. He did not pay heed to my protests. 
Subsequently his nose was chopped by one of the infuriated 
prisoners by way of revenge for the harsh treatment meted 
out to him. After about a month’s stay in the Hazaribagh 
jail I was transferred to the Bhagalpur jail and so were Babu 
Ram Narayan Singh and Babu Subh Naryan Lai. 

“Before my entry into the Bhagalpur Central Jail, a large 
number of political prisoners, about 50, had already been 
lodged there. I can remember the following names:— 

(1) Sri Ram Narayan Singh of Hazaribagh. 

(2 Shri Subh Naryan Lai of Saran District, who worked 
at Hazaribagh, after non-co-operating from his ser¬ 
vice under the Ramgarh Court of Wards Estate 
and was arrested and jailed there. 

(3) Sri Jevanand Sharrna—a Sanskrit scholar. 

(4) Sri Hare Krishna Mahtab (now Chief Minister of 
Orissa) who was brought from Cuttack. 


1. Proceedings of the B & 0 Legislative Council, Vol. IV, January-February, 
1922, pp. 28-30 and p. 87. 
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) Shri Dhanraj Sharma of Patna District. 

(6) Shri Rajeshwar Sharma of Patna District. 

(7) Shri Jeeya Sahu of Dumka. 

(8) Shri Janki Sahu of Dumka. 

(9) Shri Rup Lai Singh Punjabi of Mahespur in the dis¬ 
trict of Santal Paraganas. 

“I forget the other names. 

“Except Shri Dhanraj Sharma and Shri Rajeshwar Sharma, 
the rest of us were kept in the same ward. Dhanraj and 
Rajeshwar were undergoing jail punishment and had been 
kept in cells. Dhanraj was on hunger strike. I impressed 
upon Dhanraj and Rajeshwar the necessity and desirability 
of leading a peaceful life in jail as far as practicable. My 
advice, however, had no effect on them. Rajeshwar was 
given the extreme penalty that could be inflicted under the 
jail code, namely, cross-bar-fetters. Unfortunately, a few 
days after, he tendered apology and was released fr om jail. 
This was the solitary instance in which a political prisoner 
showed his weakness in Bhagalpur Central Jail. 

“We were all treated as ordinary prisoners. Our dress 
consisted of a Janghia (underwear), a sleeveless halfkurta, a 
cap and a small gamcha (towel). During winter we were 
given a blanket and a kurta in addition to the above kit. For 
our bedding we were given two blankets, without any bed- 
sheet or pillows. In the cold weather we used to be given 
one more blanket. We had to wear an iron ring round our 
neck to which was carved the term one had to serve and the 
section under which he was convicted. This ring was fixed 
to the neck and could not be removed until the day of release 
arrived. In the shape of utensils were given one iron thali 
and one iron bati. In the thali we used to take our food and 
the bati was used both for drinking water as well as for washing 
and bathing. We had to wash our kits ourselves with Saji 
Mitti which used to be supplied every week. Our menu 
consisted of Mari (gruel), prepared out of broken rice boiled 
with water and treated with salt served in the morning at about 
7. a.m. At midday we were given rice of the worst quality and 
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(pulse) with profuse water and one badly cooked vegetab 
ghee or milk was supplied. Even mustard oil was not 
given for any purpose. 

“All of us were given the task of grinding corn (wheat).* 
Shri Ram Narayan Singh, Shri Hare Krishna Mahtab, Shri 
Jevanand Sharma, Shri jeeya Sahu, Shri Janki Sahu, Shri Rup 
Lai Singh Punjabi, whose weight was up to the mark, were 
required to grind 20 seers of wheat per day. I was classed 
as under-weight and was given medium labour which con¬ 
sisted of grinding 10 seers of wheat per day. Each one of us 
used to grind between 5 to 10 seers a day and it was only on 
one occasion that all of us did our full task by way of experi¬ 
ment. We had told the authorities that we did not refuse 
to work but that it was not possible to perform the full task 
without impairing our health. We used to be punished in 
various ways for not performing our full tasks and we made 
no grievance. 

“We all decided not to go in for any avoidable trouble. 
But there were certain points on which there could be no 
compromise. When the Superintendent used to come in 
his weekly round the head warder would shout ‘Sarkar Salam 
and the prisoners who sat in a row were expected to get up 
and salute the Superintendent. We refused to respond to 
this shout of ‘Sarkar Salam\ When the Superintendent came 
close to the prisoners, each prisoner was expected to keep 
his left hand lifted and with the help of right hand to show 
his teeth to the Superintendent (evidently to convince him 
that the prisoner was not using smuggled tobacco). This 
practice also we refused to observe. The Superintendent 
had some arguments with me on these points. He asked me 
why we were not responding to ‘Sarkar Salam’. I handed 
over my history ticket to him and pointed out that I was 
jailed for spreading disaffection and hatred against the Govern¬ 
ment, how could he then expect me to show respect to him 
in the name of that very Government ? I pointed out to 
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1. Babu Devaki Prasad Sinha asked a question on this point in the 
B & O Legislative Council on the 21st August, 1922. 
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that if I were inclined to do that there was no need fof 
to be in jail. I told him that the position was the same 
so far as the other prisoners were concerned. The Super¬ 
intendent. (Mr. Burke) was apparently satisfied with this 
explanation but he said that he was bound to follow the jail 
code. He sought my advice as to what he should do. I 
told him that unless we were prepared to write to Govern¬ 
ment to suspend the relevant rules in the case of political 
prisoners, his duty was to punish us according to the provi¬ 
sions of jail code. The Superintendent punished us by sus¬ 
pending our privilege of writing and receiving letters and 
also by taking away our writing materials. 

“A few months after Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, who was 
in charge of jail administration, paid a visit to our jail. He 
called some of us to the office and made us seat by his side, 
while the Superintendent remained standing. He scolded 
the Superintendent for giving us the work of grinding. He 
explained to him that simply because the nature of imprison¬ 
ment was rigorous it was not necessary to give us the same 
type of task as is given to an ordinary criminal. He told him, 
that some of us were as educated as, if not more than, him, 
and requirements of law could be fully satisfied if we were 
given clerical and other works of that type. 

“As the result of Mr. Sinha’s visit we were deputed to work 
in the blanket factory. I was placed in charge of corres¬ 
pondence work in the office of the Deputy Superintendent.” 

On the 16th May, 1922, a Circular was issued (with the 
approval of the Government,) by the Inspector-General of 
Prisons prohibiting the use of Gandhi caps by prisoners in 
jails and this considerably excited the feelings of those who 
were in the Bhagalpur Jail. 1 The following persons were 
punished in the Bhagalpur Jail for calling Azan in the month 
of fasting by the Muhammadans: Maulana Abdul Kalam 
Ibrahim, Maulavi Abdul Gafoor, Maulavi Muhammad 
Hanif with two others, Muhammad Zahurul Husain, Maulavi 


1. Proceedings of the B & O Legislative Council, Vol. V, August 1922, bp. 
202-24. 
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iyicl Zafiruddin and Muhammad Nawab. 1 Pandit Bin* 


Nand Jha was being treated as an ordinary criminal and the 
Government’s plea was that he had been sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment.- The sentence of Pandit Govinda Ghandra 
Misra was changed in May, 1922, from “simple” to “rigorous” 
imprisonment. 3 In the Buxar Jail, hard treatment was 
meted out to Dr. Mahmud. He was not allowed to talk to 
other political prisoners and the privilege, of having a punkha- 
puller, at first allowed to him, was withdrawn in June, 1922.’* 
Another Non-Co-operating prisoner in the Buxar Jail, who 
was a Sannyasi, was also treated harshly for refusing to rise 
on the words ‘Sarkar Salani while he was offering his puja . 4 5 6 7 
The political prisoners in the Buxar Jail were previously 
permitted to interview their friends and relations inside the 
jail office. But from some time before May, 1922, such 
permission was not granted/’ Shri Jagat Narayan Lai was 
kept in solitary confinement in the Buxar Jail for one month. 
On a question about it in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council by Babu Devaki Prasad Sinha, on the 21st August, 
1922, Mr. M.G, Hallet described it as “separate confinement .” 1 
Whatever might be the subtle technical distinction between 
“solitary confinement” and “separate confinement”, in strin¬ 
gency the two were similar. 

Besides press comments on harsh treatment of political 
prisoners in the jails in Bihar as also elsewhere in India, there 
were resolutions and questions regarding it in the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council in 1921, 1922 and 1923. On the 
24th November, 1921, Maulavi Saiyid Abbas Ali moved there 
the following resolution:—“This Council recommends to 
the Government to take early steps to treat all political pri¬ 
soners, including Non-Co-operators, as similar prisoners are 


1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 


4. Ibid, p, 315. 

5. Ibid, pp. 316-317. The Press Report was that he was pulled by ears. 
But the Government denied it. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid ; pp. 601-602. 
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t with in England during their imprisonment, and lh 1 
facilities in the matter of food, clothing, lodging, inter¬ 
views and communications extended to the European pri¬ 
soners be given to all such prisoners, pending the final deci¬ 
sion as to the arrangements and changes necessary to give to 
them the treatment extended towards such prisoners in 
England.” 1 This resolution was carried. But it was not 
effective in actual practice, and the political prisoners did not 
escape cruel treatment. This naturally elicited several 
questions from prominent Indian members of the local Legis¬ 
lative Council in 1922, though Govememnt continued to 
defend their policy on grounds of administrative order and 
jail discipline. A resolution moved by Maulavi Hafiz Nurul 
Haqq in the Legislative Council on the 24th August, 
1922, recommending to Government the appointmen t of a 
“Committee of three non-officials and two officials to enquire 
into the complaints of political prisoners in different jails”, 
was negatived (20 members for and 27 being against it). 2 
On the 17th and 19th February, 1923, a resolution asking 
for the release of the political prisoners in Bihar was discussed 
as also an amendment seeking the cancellation of the noti¬ 
fication under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The 
amendment was rejected by the casting vote of the President, 
but the resolution recommending the release of political 
prisoners was carried. On the 30th August, 1923, another 
resolution was moved in the Legislative Council by Maulavi 
Saiyid Mubarak Ali recommending to Government “to take 
steps to secure a general pardon in favour of all political 
prisoners so as to render them eligible for election to this 
Council at the next general election”. 3 It was adopted. 
In reply to a question by Maulavi Sayyid Abbas Ali, on 
the 10th August, 1922, Mr. M.G. Hallett had stated that 
since December last the only instructions received by the 
Local Government from the Government of India in 



1. Proceedings of the B & 0 Legislative Council, Vol. Ill, November, 1921, 
p. 109. 

2. Ibid, Vol V, August, 1922, pp. 875-920. 

3. Ibid, Vol. VIII, August, 1923, pp. 368-404. 
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4ns respect were to the effect that "the punishment of wh 1 ^ 
ping should not be inflicted on prisoners who are treated as 
political misdemeanants save as a last resort in extreme cases, 
and then only with sanction of local Government.” 1 

About a year later, the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
made some modifications in rules for the treatment of political 
prisoners. These were circulated confidentially to the first class 
Magistrates only in a letter addressed to them to the following 
effect by the Chief Secretary, Mr. J.D. Sifton, on the 17th 
August, 1923: 


‘In supersession of all previous instructions on the same 
subject, I am directed to communicate to you the standing 
orders of Government regarding the classification and treat¬ 
ment of persons convicted of ‘political’ offences. 


“In every case when a person is awarded imprisonment 
(whether simple or rigorous) for an offence in connection 
with a political movement, the trying Magistrate, if, in his 
opinion, the prisoner should be kept separate from ordinary 
criminals, will enter on the descriptive roll the letter P. This 
entry will not entitle the prisoner to any special treatment 
in the jail, but wilt only involve his segregation there from 
other criminals. 


"When any person has been convicted of an offence in 
connection with a political movement and sentenced to a 
simple imprisonment, the trying Magistrate will consider 
whether the prisoner should be accorded special treatment 
while in jail and treated with more leniency than ordinary 
criminals. In this connection he will have regard to the 
status, character and education of the prisoner, and the char¬ 
acter of his offence, but not to the motive which actuated the 
prisoner. 


‘The cases which are most likely to require consideration 
are those of prisoners sentenced under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and under section 124A, 153A, and 505 
of the Indian Penal Code. Special treatment will not be 


1. Proceedings of the Bihar and Orissa, Legislative Council, Vol. V, August, 
1922, p. 178. 
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trded to prisoners falling under any of the foilowir 
ategories: 

(a) All prisoners who, whatever their station in life, have 
been convicted of offences which directly involve 
violence or of an offence against property; 

•(b) persons who have incited others to crimes of this 
character; 

(c) persons hired to commit offences in connection with 
political movements, or who have committed such 
offences in the hope that in the resulting disorder 
opportunities of looting might occur; 

(d) persons who have been guilty of attempting to seduce 
soldiers or police officers from their allegiance; 

(e) persons convicted of offences directly involving 
criminal intimidation, when any threat of violence 
has been used. 

“The privileges granted to a prisoner accorded special 
treatment will be paid for by the prisoner himself and are 
only to be allowed to persons who enjoy a fairly high standard 
of comfort in their own homes. 

“When the trying Magistrate decides that a prisoner should 
receive special treatment, he will endorse on the prisoner’s 
descriptive roll the words ‘special Division prisoner’. 

“All cases in which a prisoner is sentenced to^ simple im¬ 
prisonment for an offence connected with a political move¬ 
ment will be reported by the trying Magistrate to the local 
Government with a note of the Magistrate’s reason for in¬ 
cluding him in, or excluding him from, the special division. 
The Magistrate’s order will be carried out in the jail, unless 
modified by tfte local Government.” 

On the 30th August, 1923, Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha 
moved a resolution in the Local Legislative Council recom¬ 
mending to Government “to abolish whipping as a punishment 
in jail.” It was adopted (37 were for and 21 against). 1 But 

1. Proceedings of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council , Vol. VIII, August, 
1923, pp. 404-480.' 
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the Whipping Act of 1909 was retained intact. Afterw, 
in 1925 the Government of Bihar only issued a confidential 
circular instructing their Divisional and District Officers 
“to confine the application of section 3 of the Act in practice 
to cases in which both the status of the offender and 
the nature of the offence make the punishment of whipping 
suitable.” 1 2 

The years 1923 and 1924—formation of the Swarajya Party and its 

position in Bihar: 

After the Gaya Congress, Shri Rajendra Prasad became 
Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee, and so long 
as he held this office, the Congress office was located at Patna. 
Majority of the workers continued to carry on activities accord¬ 
ing to the decision of the Gaya Congress. During the month 
of January, 1923, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, the Treasurer of the 
All-India Congress Committee, visited a number of places 
in the Bhagalpur and Tirhut Divisions and addressed meetings 
for the collection of funds and spoke also about other con¬ 
structive works. At Bhagalpur and Sahebganj he received 
warm welcome from the members of the Marwari community. 
At Muzaffarpur some meetings were held under the president¬ 
ship of Maulavi Muhammad Shaft. 3 

The Tana Bhagats, who attended the Gaya Congress, 
were deeply influenced by its proceedings, and on their re¬ 
turn to Ranchi held several meetings to draw up a programme 
for national work. 8 Since the return of Shri Deoki Nandan 
Lai to Ranchi, several meetings were convened in the local 
Congress office with a view to organising work in the town 
and in the mufassil areas, according to decisions of the Gaya 
Congress. On the 25th January, 1923, a meeting was held 
in the Ranchi town with Dr. P. C. Mitter as its President. 
He delivered a highly impressive speech exhorting the audi¬ 
ence to devote themselves to constructive national activities. 

1. Letter from A. E. Scroope, Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
Government of Bihar, to the Commissioner of Bhagalpur, 17th December, 1925. 

2. Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 120. 

3- Report of the Superintendent oj Police, Ranchi, 2nd January , 1923■ 
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^ Gulab Tiwary also addressed this meeting. 1 2 During 
national week from the 6th to the 13th April, the local 
leaders made earnest efforts to collect money for the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund and to enlist more volunteers. On the 13th 
April they organised two meetings, one at Ranchi proper 
and the other at Doranda. J 

According to the instructions of the All-India Congress 
Committee, "from the 10th March to the 18th March, the 
Congress workers made intensive efforts to popularise the 
cult of Khaddar and for enlistment of volunteers, and they 
organised successful hartals at a number of places. On the 18th 
March, the Gandhi Day, that is, on the anniversary of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s conviction, meetings were held at 
important centres. Thus, there was a large and enthusiastic 
audience in a meeting in Shahabad, addressed by Shri Bhawani 
Dayal, ah Indian who had recently returned from South 
Africa. At Muzaffarpur a large number of people (15,000 
according to Government report) assembled to meet the All- 
India Congress Deputation consisting of Shri Rajagopalachari, 
Mr. Moazzam Ali and Shri Rajendra Prasad; Shri Deva Das 
Gandhi was also present on this occasion. 3 There was a 
meeting at Chapra too when the deputation visited that place. 

As regards the elections of the Municipalities and the 
District Boards according to the- new Act, the Bihar Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee passed the following resolutions at 
its meeting held at Monghyr in April, 1923, under the chair¬ 
manship of Babu Braj Kishore Prasad : 

“(1) Resolved that all the seats in the Municipalities and 
District Boards of Bihar be contested at the coming 
elections on behalf of the Committee. 

(2) That it is desirable for the members of the Village 
Unions and other Congress Committees to get them¬ 
selves elected to various Union Boards and Village 

1. Report of the Superintendent of Police, Ranch, 23rd January, 1923. 

2. Report of the Superintendent of Police, Ranchi, 16th April, 1923. 

3. Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 123. 
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Panchayats under the Village Adminis 
when it comes into Force and to carry on village 
administration under the guidance of the Congress 
Committees. 

(3 Resolved that to carry out the said resolution and to 
place a programme of work before the voter and to 
take all the necessary steps in connection with the 
said elections and to form rules, a committee of the 
following gentlemen with power to co-opt be formed 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, Maulavi Muhammad Shafi, 
Babu Bepin Behari Varma, Babu Tajeshwar Prasad, 
Babu Srikrishna Sinha, Convener.” 1 2 

So far as enrolment of volunteers and collection for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund were concerned, about 4000 volunteers 
were enrolled and 41,000 rupees were collected in Bihar till 
the month of May, 1923. 3 

Swarajya Party and No-Change Party: 

But as Deshabandhu Das, and some other prominent 
leaders like Pandit Motilal Nehru and Vithalbhai Patel, were 
definitely in favour of Council entry and on the other hand 
there was also a very strong feeling for ‘No change’, a schism 
in the Congress could not be avoided. On the 1st of January, 
1923, the pro-Council group formed the Swarajya Party with 
Deshabandhu Das as its President and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
as its Secretary. The Swarajya Party wanted to work within 
the Congress “having full faith in the creed of the Congress, 
believing that the Gaya programme is not conducive to the 
speedy attainment of Swaraj.” The party’s plan was to set 
up candidates for seats in the Legislative Councils and the 
Assembly and on their election to present on behalf of the 
country legitimate demands for acceptance by the Govern¬ 
ment within a reasonable time. On non-fulfilment of these 
demands, the party was to follow “a policy of uniform, con¬ 
tinuous and consistent obstruction” with a view to making 
Government by the Councils impossible, and in no case any 

1. The Searchlight, 18th April and 23rd April, 1923. 

2. The Searchlight, 6th June, 1923. 
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of it was to accept office. Other items in its pro¬ 
gramme were regarding the capture of Municipal, District 
and Local Boards, boycott of British goods, organisation of 
Labour, formation of a Federation of Asiatic Countries and 
continuance of the constructive works of the Congress, such 
as Swadeshi, temperance, untouchability, national education 
and settlement of disputes by arbitration. 

Special Congress session at Delhi and its resolution on Council entry: 

In view of the controversy on the question of Council 
Entry between the two parties in the Congress, the No-Change 
Party and the Pro-Change or Swarajya Party, a special session 
of the Congress was called to meet at Delhi on the 15th to 19th 
September, 1923, under the presidentship of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, and the guidance ol Maulana Muhammad Ah, 
who had been recently released from jail. On the question 
of Council Entry, this special session of the Congress passed 
the following resolution:— 

“While reaffirming its adherence to the principle of non¬ 
violent Non-Co-operation, this Congress declares that such 
Congressmen as have no religious or other conscientious 
objections against entering the legislatures are at liberty to 
stand as candidates and to exercise their right of voting at 
the. forthcoming elections; and this Congress therefore sus¬ 
pends all propaganda against entering the Councils.’ This 
Congress at the same time called upon “all Congressmen to 
redouble their efforts to carry out the constructive programme 
of their great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, by united endeavour 
to achieve Swaraj at the earliest possible moment”, and also 
resolved to form a Committee consisting ol Shri Rajendra 
Prasad and some other prominent leaders, “to organise an 
effective campaign of civil disobedience.” ; r 

Bihar's part in Nagpur Flag Satyagraka : 

In the meantime an event of outstanding importance, 
in which Bihar enthusiastically participated, had occurred 
in the Madhya Pradesh (old C.P.). It was the heroic Satya- 
graha at Nagpur to defend the honour of India’s National 
Flag. It had its origin at Jabbalpore in differences between 
the local Congress Committee and the Government officials 
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the question of hoisting the National Flag over munic ^ 
ildings, and Pandit Sunder Lai, the then President of the 
C.P. Congress Committee, started a Satyagraha. The scene 
of activities was soon shifted to Nagpur, where the Govern¬ 
ment had placed a ban on procession with National Flags 
within the Civil Lines of the city under an order of the 1st 
May, 1923. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj assumed its leadership, 
and after his arrest Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel guided it from 
10th July. Soon it developed as an all India movement. 
Thus thousands of people ran to Nagpur from different parts 
to vindicate national honour. They courted imprisonment 
of various terms. Bihar not only sent contributions towards 
the fund that was being collected for this purpose, but also 
hundreds of her sons, including Shri Rajendra Prasad, went 
there as volunteers. Many of them were put under arrest, and 
one of them, Shri Hardeo Narayan Singh, died in the Nagpur 
Jail on a day when Shri Rajendra Prasad was present there. 1 2 
About the first batch of Bihar volunteers going to Nagpur, 
the Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, wrote as fol¬ 
lows to the Secretary, Bihar Provincial Congress Committee: 
“You are doubtless aware of the arrest With many others 
of the five volunteers you had sent to Nagpur. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 18th (June) they were arrested. On the 19th I 
saw them in Jail where their trial was going on. They were 
happy and cheerful and wanted me to inform you that they 
were so. They were probably sentenced to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment.” 3 In the third batch of Bihar volunteers who 
started for Nagpur on the 2nd July, 1923, was an old man of 
eightysix years, named Babu Jhauri Sahu, a resident of 
Bikram (Patna district) and an opulent businessman. As 
he could not see with his own eyes, the Secretary, Bihar Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee, tried to dissuade him from pro¬ 
ceeding to Nagpur. But he remained firm in his determin¬ 
ation. 3 The 18 th of July was celebrated in Bihar as the Flag 
Day. 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha, p 212. 

2. The Searchlight, 9th July, 1923. 

3. Ibid. 
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Gandhi Seva Sangh: 

At this time was started an organization, called the ‘Gandhi 
Seva Sangh to push forward the constructive activities accord¬ 
ing to the ideas of Mahatma Gandhi. Shri Rajagopalachari, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Shri Gangadhar Rao Deshpande, 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Shri Rajendra Prasad and some others 
became members of its executive. Its branches were started 
in Bihar and some other Provinces. But no centre was 
established in Bihar for its works. After a few years an attempt 
was made in this direction at village Mairwa in Saran dis¬ 
trict, but it did not prove fruitful. 1 2 

Swarajya Party in Bihar: 

Bihar, as it has been already noted, stood mostly for “No 
Change” at the Gaya Congress. But here also a Swarajya 
Party soon came into being" Those who were in sympathy 
with the Council Entry policy met at Patna on the 26th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1923, and formed a nucleus of this new party. The 
following office-bearers were elected:— 

President—Shri Narayan Prasad of Chapra. 

Secretary—Professor Abdul Bari, National Col¬ 
lege, Patna. 

Assistant Secretaries— Shri Krishna Ballabh Sahay, National 

College and Shri Harnandan Sahay, 
Chapra. 4 

The Bihar branch of the Swarajya Party met again at 
Gaya on the 9th May and set up a new executive for the 
work in this Province. Dr. Arunjay Sahay Varma was 
elected President and Shri Krishna Ballabh Sahay and Prof. 
Abdul Bari became Secretaries, Shri Ghanclra Bansi Sahay 
and Rai Hari Prasad Lai were elected members of the Gen¬ 
eral Council from Bihar. The executive was authorised to 
carry on constructive works regarding spread of Khaddar, 
education, temperance and for election to the Municipalities, 
District Boards and Councils. The Provincial Congress 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha, p. 213. 

2. Non-Co-operalion and Kkilafal Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 122. 
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omrnittee also met at Patna on the 19th May, 1923, and one 
of its resolutions was to the effect that no active propaganda 
against Council Entry should be carried on in Bihar. 1 Another 
metting of the Bihar branch of the Swarajya Party was held 
at Patna on the 2nd June, 1923. Shri Rajendra Prasad 
simply attended this meeting as a matter of courtesy but did 
not address it. It was decided that the Provincial Council 
of this party would consist of all members of the Congress 
Committee, who accepted the party creed, and also of elected 
members. Local Propaganda Committees were formed as 
follows:— 

Prof. Abdul Bari, Dr. Arunjay Sahay Varma, Shri Chandra 
Bansi Sahay for Patna Division; Shri Narayan Prasad, Shri 
Jaleswar Prasad, Shri Gorakh Prasad and Shri Baidyanath 
Sahay—Tirhut Division; Shri Deoki Prasad Sinha and Shri 
Krishna Ballabh Sahay—-Ghotanagpur Division; Rai Hari 
Prasad Lai and Pandit Binoda Nand Jha—Bhagalpur Division. 

Municipal elections and Congress candidates ’ victory: 

From the month of October, 1923, commenced municipal 
elections on the basis of the new Act. According to the de¬ 
cision already taken by the Provincial Congress Committee 
in April last, the Congress candidates, without any distinction 
between those of the No-change majority party and those 
of the Swarajya Party, fought these elections with considerable 
enthusiasm and remarkable success. In an article, entitled 
‘Patna on trial', published in the Searchlight of the 3rd October, 
1923, Shri Rajendra Prasad issued the following:— 

“Municipal elections are taking place in various towns 
of Bihar. The Congress Committee have set up candidates 
in several of them for election. Congressmen have no other 
object than that of service, and they only seek an opportunity 
for service. They will devote their time and energy to the 
improvement of Municipalities as also to advancing the cause 
of Swarajya through them. Let us hope that rate-payers will 
rise above petty personal considerations, and vote for the 
Congress candidates who stand for all that the Congress 


1. Ibid, p. 127. 
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s for. It is a matter for congratulation that the Congress 
ommittee is fighting a clean fight in the biggest of the Muni¬ 
cipalities of the Province, and if for nothing else, for the edu¬ 
cation which is being given to the voters of Patna, the 
elections were worth contesting. But the support which the 
Congress is being given, particularly by the masses of this 
big city, is beyond all praise. Let all classes combine to ensure 
the return of the Congress candidates and let it not be said 
that Patna was found wanting. The voting in Patna takes 
place on Thursday the 4th October. Let all voters attend 
and cast their vote for Congress nominees.” 

Shri Rajendra Prasad’s tour in Arrah in this connection 
infused much enthusiasm among the Congress and Khilafat 
workers there. Maulana Shaukat Ali and his mother visited 
Bihar at this time, and greatly facilitated Congress victory in 
the elections by addressing meetings, attended by large audi¬ 
ences at important places like Monghyr and Muzaffapur. 1 

At all centres in Bihar, the Congress obtained a fair measure 
of success. At Patna, Shri Rajendra Prasad, who got the 
largest number of votes of all the candidates, and Shri Anu- 
graha Narayan Sinha, were elected Chairman and Vice-Chair¬ 
man of the Municipality respectively. Among the 10 out of 
18 Congress candidates contesting here were also Shri Jagat 
Narayan Lai, Acharya Badri Nath Varrna, Md. Rhurshed 
Hasnain. Soon Shri Anugraha Narayan Sinha was elected 
Chairman of the Gaya District Board. So he. had to resign 
from Vice-Chairmanship of the Patna Municipality making 
room for Syed Muhammad. The latter was not a Congress¬ 
man but he did good work in the Municipality. The results 
of the elections of the Municipalities and District Boards at 
other places in Bihar were as follows:—Shah Muhammad 
Zubair and Shri Shrikrishna Sinha, Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman respectively of the Monghyr District Board; Shri 
Mazharul Haque, Chairman of the Chapra District Board; 
Shri Bepin Behari Varma was Chairman, first ol Bettiah 
Municipality and then of Champaran District Board; Shri 

1. Non-Co-Operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 132. 
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AyVindheswari Prasad Varma, Chairman of Muzaffarpur 
Municipality, and Shri Ram Dayalu Singh, Chairman of 
Muzaffarpur District Board; Shri Kailash Behary Lai, Chair¬ 
man, Bhagalpur District Board; Shri Harinandan Das and 
Muhammad Shaft (Bar-at-Law,) Chairman and Vice-Chair¬ 
man respectively of Darbhanga District Board; Shri Jimut 
Bahan Sen and Shri Ram Narayan Singh, Vice-Chairman of 
Manbhum and Hazaribagh District Boards respectively. 

The Congressmen tried to do useful works. But various 
difficulties and abuses prevailed in the administration of the 
local bodies, and all was not well with them too. Except 
in the Monghyr District Board, there was unseemly competi¬ 
tion amongst them for position and influence. Shri Rajendra 
Prasad felt deeply perturbed over this and expressed his feel¬ 
ings in an article which appeared without his name in the 
Modern Review . 1 

While the Congress candidates were working in the Dis¬ 
trict Boards and the Municipalities, the Bihar Government 
introduced an Audit Bill which sought to invest the Govern¬ 
ment Auditor with the power to decide that certain expenses 
incurred by the Board were illegal and could be realised from 
the officer or members responsible for sanctioning these. 
This was considered by some to be an attempt to counteract 
the advantages of having an elected Chairman. To con¬ 
sider this Bill and certain other matters relating to the Boards, 
their representatives held a conference at Patna. Shah 
Muhammad Zubair inaugurated this conference, and as 
Shri Mazharul Haque, who was to preside over it, fell 
ill, Shri Rajendra Prasad presided over it. The Audit Bill 
was very much criticised. 2 

Council and Assembly elections: 

By the end of November, 1923, much interest was shown 
in certain quarters in general elections for the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly. The Swarajya Party 
candidates contested these elections, in which they received 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha, pp. 229-237. 
2 Ibid, pp. 235-236. 
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pport from the members of the No-change party. 1 Eight 1 
arajists succeeded in winning eight out of twelve available 
seats in the Legislative Assembly. From the Tirhut Division, 
Maulavi Muhammad Shafi and Babu Shyama Charan were 
members of this party. From Patna, Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz 
Husain, formerly a member of the Assembly and contesting 
as a Swarajya Party candidate, was returned after defeating 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ismail, who usually supported 
Government. Babu Ambika Prasad Singh was returned to 
the Assembly from Patna cum. Shahabad constituency by sign¬ 
ing the Swarajya party declaration. In the Legislative 
Council twelve Swarajists were returned. The Maharaja 
Bahadur of Hatwa (Saran) was defeated in his own zamin- 
dari by a Swarajist, candidate; Shri Krishna Ballabh Sahay 
was returned as a Swarajist from Hazaribagh and Shri Ram- 
eshwar Lai was also returned as such from the South Santal 
Parganas constituency. 2 3 Babu Jaleshwar Prasad was leader 
of the Swarajya party and its members did good work in the 
Legislature. 4 

A meeting of the Bihar Provincial Conference: 

Before the close of the year 1923 the different political 
bodies in Bihar discussed some significant matters. Tire 
Bihar Provincial Conference met at Motihari on the 31st 
October and the 1st November, 1923, under the president¬ 
ship of Babu Dharnidhar of Darbhanga. Babu Gorakh 
Prasad was Chairman of the Reception Committee. It was 
attended by a large audience and Shri Deva Das Gandhi 
was also present on this occasion. Resolutions were passed 
reaffirming faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violent Non- 
Co-operation and for concentrating on village organisation 
work in selected localities. In his speech the President, after 
tracing the history of nationalism in Bihar and expressing 
deep appreciation of the services of older leaders, emphasised 
on constructive work. 

1. Ibid, p. 215. 

2. Mon-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa , pp. 132- 
133. 

3. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha, p. 215■ 
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A meeting of the Khilafat Conference: 

This was followed by the Khilafat Conference over which 
M. Saiyid Sulaiman Naqvi presided. Resolutions were 
passed here condemning communal differences, urging Mu¬ 
hammadans to support the Congress and appealing for sub¬ 
scriptions. 

The Patna District Congress Committee met on the 1st 
December, 1923, and elected the following office-bearers for 
the next year: President—M. Khurshed Hasnain; Vice- 
President—Shri Anugraha Narayan Sinha; Secretary—Babu 
Jagat Narain Lai. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan 
and two others were elected members of the Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee and selected as delegates to the Cocanada 
Congress. The Monghyr District Conference met at Lakhi- 
sarai on the 5th December under the Presidentship of Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, his mother being also present on this occasion. 
He made a short tour in the Province visiting places like 
Jamalpur, Monghyr, Muzaffarpur and Chapra and deliver¬ 
ing inspiring speeches which produced much effect on the 
minds of the people. The office-bearers of the Provincial 
Congress Committee for 1924 were elected at the Lakhisarai 
Conference:—Shri Mazharul Haque was elected Pre¬ 
sident, Shri Braj Kishore Prasad, Shri Deep Narayan Singh 
and M. Muhammad Shaft, Vice-Presidents, Shri Rajendra 
Prasad, Secretary, and M. Khurshed Hasnain, Treasurer. 1 

Cocanada session of the Congress: 

The thirtyeighth annual session of the Congress was held 
at Cocanada from the 28th to 31st December, 1923, under 
the Presidentship of Maulana Muhammad Ali. It practi¬ 
cally reaffirmed the resolution about Council Entry, passed 
at the special session of the Congress at Delhi. The Swarajists 
were permitted to enter Councils, though “the principle and 
policy of that (triple) boycott remained unaltered.” 
The Congress further declared that the “said principle and 
policy” formed “the foundation of constructive work” and 
appealed to the nation “to carry out the programme of con- 


1 . Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 135. 
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^vwtive work as adopted at Bardoli and prepare for th 
adoption, of civil disobedience.” An All India Khaddar 
Board was formed, with Shri Jamnalal Bajaj as its Chairman 
“to organise and carry on khaddar work throughout India 
under the general supervision of the All-India Congress 
Committee.” It was at this time that Bihar lost one of its 
leaders on the death of Shri Krishna Prakash Sen Sinha. 

The year 1924Ugly incidents at Bettiah: 

The year 1924 opened with the Swarajya party in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislature trying 
to ’consolidate their position and influence in alliance with 
the other Nationalist groups. But the whole country was 
greatly perturbed on hearing of the serious illness of Mahatma 
Gandhi in jail, and prayers were offered everywhere for his 
speedy recovery. An extremely ugly incident occurred in 
this connection at Champaran. The victory of the Congress 
candidates, Shri Prajapati Misra and Shri. Bepin Behari 
Varma, in the election of the Bettiah Municipality had 
infuriated Mr. Rutherford, Manager of the Bettiah Raj. So, 
when Shri Prajapati Mishra and another local Congress 
worker, Babu Jainarayan Lai, went to the Mina Bazar ol Bettiah 
on the 18th January, 1924, to request the people there to 
attend the prayer meeting to be organised under instructions 
from the Congress President, Maul ana Muhammad Ali, for 
recovery of Mahatma Gandhi, Ram Khelawan liwary, 
an orderly of the Manager of the Bettiah Raj, slapped Babu 
Jainarayan Lai and turned both of them out of the market. 
In evening of the 8th February, while Shri Prajapati Mishra 
was returning from a library near Mina Bazar on an ekka, one 
Jodha Singh struck a heavy lathi blow on his head, which 
made him almost unconscious. Jodha Singh committed 
this act probably at the instigation of the Manager of the 
Bettiah Raj. 1 Even in that condition Shri Prajapati Mishra 
appeased the wounded sentiments of the local people. But 

1. Proceedings of the B & 0 Legislative Council, Vol. IX, March, 1924, pp. 
942-44. According to a Government Report, he was Jodi Singh, engaged 
for this work by a Marwari shop-keeper of Minabazar. Non-Co-operation 
and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa , pp. 136-137. 
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M^'JJnc shopkeepers of Mina Bazar, shocked at the fury of-tnc 
Officers and their unmerited reprisals on the Congress 
leaders, themselves shifted to another site where a "new 
market grew up. The officers of the Raj, however, did not 
shake off their old attitude. 

On getting information about the Bettiah incident, Shri 
Rajendra Prasad went there and made all possible enquiries 
relating to it on the basis of which he published a statement 
in the press on his return therefrom. Shortly after this, there 
was a meeting of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee 
at Bettiah, attended by Shri Mazharul Haque and some 
other leaders of the Province. It was decided there that if 
there was no improvement in the situation, then the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee would be compelled to ask the 
people of Bettiah to stop payment of rents to the Raj and to 
be ready to make all sacrifices for this. This decision was 
announced in a public meeting. 

A motion was moved by Shri Jimut Bahan Sen in the 
Budget debate in the Legislative Council on the 12tli March, 
1924, for the reduction of the establishment charges for the 
Board of Revenue on the ground of its failure to "control the 
affairs of the Wards Estates including the Bettiah Raj. It 
was defeated by a narrow margin on a division. But in the 
course of discussion regarding it Shri Jaleswar Prasad and 
Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, both of whom had made personal 
enquiries into the affairs, spoke strongly against the conduct 
of the Bettiah Estate Officers, particularly its Manager. 
Shri Krishna Ballabh Sahay also took a bold stand in this 
matter. 1 

Meeting held to celebrate the release of Mahatma Gandhi: 

Mahatma Gandhi received the news of his release on the 
ground of ill health at Sassoon Hospital, Poona, on the morn¬ 
ing of the 5th February, 1924. On that very date a meeting 
was held at Patna to celebrate the release of this great leader 

„ h Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha, pfi. 218-220; Proceedings of the 

B 0 Legislative Council, March 1924, Vol. XX, pp. 934-973. 
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se incarceration,” wrote the Searchlight on the 8th Feb^ 
ary, 1924, “was an outrage against humanity.” 1 2 Pro¬ 
minent among the speakers were Shri Rajendra Prasad, Dr. 
Syed Mahmud and Babu Parasnath Tripathi, editor of the 
Desk.'* Another meeting was held at Patna on the 10th 
February, in which M. Khurshed Hasnain delivered a long 
speech. 3 

On the 12th February, 1924, the Bhagalpur District Khila- 
fat Committee held its annual meeting with Maulavi Nurul 
Hasan of Phulwari as President. Thakur Bliagwat Singh, 
who had been convicted of sedition in 1922, addressed the 
audience, particularly drawing their attention to India’s 
sacrifices during World War I, for which she did not get 
adequate return, and to the cruelties of Dyerism in the 
Punjab. 4 He spoke again in the same strain on the 19th 
February. 5 6 

Congress victory in elections: 

In the District Board elections, held in the spring of 
1924, the Swarajists achieved a fair measure of success at 
different places in the Province, there being, however, com¬ 
parative set-back at Patna due to the strong opposition of the 
zamindar class/’ Mahatma Gandhi was gradually with¬ 
drawing himself from active politics. Though he firmly 
adhered to his own views about the Non-Co-operation Move¬ 
ment, and four resolutions which he placed before the three- 
day session of the All-India Congress Committee at Ahmada- 
bad from 27th June, 1924, were passed with a majority, yet 
in his own generous way he decided to keep himself in the 
background and to concentrate intensively on constructive 
work, particularly hand-spinning and hand-weaving. He 
declared himself “Defeated and Humbled”, but did not want 
to weaken the Swarajists in any way and advised them not 

1 . The Searchlight, 8th February, 1924. 

2. Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, p. 136. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid, p. 137. 

5. Ibid , p. 138. 

6. Ibid; Bihar in 1924-25, p. 3 , 
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retire from the Councils at that stage. So the Congr 
took a leading part at the next elections and “the number 
of Congress members was definitely more than earlier. In 
Bihar, probably, there was not a single seat in the general 
constituencies which was not won by the Congress. In the 
Assembly the Congress won all the seats in the general con¬ 
stituencies. In the Council of State also, the Congress 
obtained 3 out of 4 seats”. 1 There is no doubt that the 
Swarajists essayed the role of opposition in the Legislatures 
with much ability, but it was not possible for them to over¬ 
power the Government in all cases as the latter took shelter 
under the various safeguards in the Act. 

Hindu-Muslim tension: 

One highly disquieting feature in Indian politics at this 
time was the growing tension between the Hindus and the 
Muslims and consequent outbreak of communal riots at 
several places in India. The most terrible of these riots 
took place at Kohat in September 1924. These events 
“proved unbearable” to Mahatma Gandhi and on the 18th 
September he imposed on himself a fast of twenty-one- 
days, both as “penance and prayer” as he noted in the 
statement issued by him in this connection from Muhammad 
Ali’s residence in Delhi on the 18th September. A Unity 
Conference, presided over by Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
attended by three hundred delegates representing different 
schools of thought in the country including Dr. Westcott, 
the Metropolitan of India, met at Delhi from 16th September. 
Authorised by the Conference, its President conveyed to 
Mahatma Gandhi its “united wishes” that he should imme¬ 
diately break his fast. But Mahatma Gandhi wrote in reply 
that he did not find it possible for him “to recall the fast.” 
Sitting for several days the Unity Conference passed several 
resolutions for toleration and communal good-will. But these 
proved to be ineffective in steming the tide of communal 
tensions. In fact, India became soon again the “playground 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar , pp. 65-64. 
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on flic ting gusts of communal passions which results 
numerous riots all over the country.” 1 

Bihar did not escape the infection of communal frenzy, 
and in September-Gctober, 1924, Hindu-Muslim riots 
occurred at several places int he Province, the most serious one 
being at Bhagalpur. Shri Rajendra Prasad and some other 
leaders ran there and did their best to ease the situation by 
staying there for a few days. 

Protest against Government highhandedness in Bengal: 

In Bengal the Government had inaugurated a campaign 
of ruthless repression against the Swarajists by promulgating 
a new ordinance on the 24th October, 1924. “Indiscriminate 
arrests, house searches, raids and all the other concomitants 
of police terrorism threw Calcutta and the rest of Bengal 
into a wild tumult.” 2 3 Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and many 
other prominent Congressmen were arrested. This pro¬ 
duced a wave of indignation and protest throughout the 
country, and in the month of November, 1924, meetings were 
held at several centres in Bihar (Patna, Purulia, Hazaribagh, 
Giridih, etc.) to condemn highhandedness of the Bengal 
Government and to express sympathy for the sufferers on 
account of it. Shri Rajendra Prasad himself delivered a 
stirring speech at the Patna meeting, which was attended 
by men of all shades of opinions. 8 The strongest condem¬ 
nation of the “Ordinance of Violence” came from Mahatma 
Gandhi in an article which appeared in the Young India of 
31st October. 


The Calcutta Pact: 

But good sometimes cometh out of evil. One effect of the 
Government’s repression in Bengal was to convince the leaders 
of the country of the immediate necessity for all parties to 
make united efforts for national deliverance. An agreement, 
known as the Calcutta Pact, was arrived at and published 


1. Young India in 1924-26, Introduction by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, XXVIII. 

2. The Indian Quarterly Register, Vol. IT, 1924, pp. 160-196. 

3. Atmakalha, p. 238. 
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It ran as follows:— 

“Whereas, although swaraj is the goal of all the parties 
in India, the country is divided into different groups seemingly 
working in opposite directions and whereas such antagonistic 
activity retards the progress of the nation towards swaraj 
and whereas it is desirable to bring, so far as possible, all parties 
within the Congress and on a common platform, and where¬ 
as the Congress itself is divided into two opposing sections, 
resulting in harm to the country’s cause, and whereas it is 
desirable to reunite these parties for the purpose of furthering 
the common cause, and whereas a policy of repression has 
been commenced in Bengal by the local Government with 
the sanction of the Governor-General and whereas in the 
opinion of the undersigned this repression is aimed in reality 
not at any party of violence but at the Swaraj Party in Bengal 
and, therefore, at constitutional and orderly activity, and 
whereas, therefore, it has become a matter of immediate neces¬ 
sity to invite and secure the co-operation of all parties for 
putting forth the united strength of the nation against the 
policy ol repression, we, the undersigned, strongly recom¬ 
mend the following for adoption by all parties and eventually 
by the Congress at Belgaum: 

“The Congress should now suspend the programme of Non- 
Co-operation as the national programme, except in so far as 
it relates to the refusal to use or wear cloth made out of India. 

“The Congress should resolve that different classes of work 
of the Congress may be done, as may be found necessary, by 
the different sections within the Congress and should resolve 
that the spread of hand-spinning, hand-weaving and all the 
antecedent process and the spread of hand-spun and hand- 
woven khadi and the promotion of unity between different 
communities, specially between the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans, and the removal of untouchability by the Hindus from 
amongst them, should be carried on by all sections within 
the Congress, and the work in connection with the Central 
and Provincial legislatures should be carried on by the Swaraj 
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wxy on behalf of the Congress and as an integral part ofV 
me Congress Organisation, and for such work the > was aj 
Party should make its own rules, and raise and administer its 
own funds. Inasmuch as experience has shown that with¬ 
out universal spinning India cannot become sell-supporting 
regarding her clothing requirements, and inasmuch as hand¬ 
spinning is the best and the most tangible method of esta¬ 
blishing a visible and substantial bond between the masses 
and Congressmen and women, and in order to popularize 
hand-spinning and its products, the Congress should repeal 
article VII of the Constitution and should substitute: No one 
shall be a member of a Congress committee or organisation 
who is not of the age of eighteen and who does not wear hand- 
spun and hand-woven khaddar at political and Congress 
functions or while engaged in Congress business, and 
does not make a contribution of 2,000 yards of evenly spun 
yarn per month of his or her own spinning, or, in case 01 
illness, unwillingness, or any such cause, a like quantity of yarn 
spun by any other person.” 

Meetings of the Bihar Provincial Gongress Committee and the Khilafat 

Conference: 

The Bihar Provincial Congress Committee and the Khila¬ 
fat Conference met at Purnea on the 5th and 6th December, 
1924. Shri Shrikrishna Sinha delivered his Presidential 
address with touching eloquence dwelling on the major 
problems in the country and making in conclusion a specia 
appeal for communal harmony and for onward march unt er 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. On the second day, a 
resolution was passed expressing sympathy with the Egyptians 
and characterising the British Government s action as con¬ 
trary to justice and humanity, dangerous to the needom 
of India, derogatory to a self-respecting nation and against 
liberty and freedom.” Some other resolutions were passed 
on the same day condemning Governmental repression in 
Bengal, accepting resolutions passed at the Unity Conference 
at Delhi, and expressing approval of the Calcutta 1 act. the 
resolution about Egypt was moved by Shri Jagat Narayan 
Lai; that about Bengal was moved by Shri Ram Narayan 
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of Haza.rib a gh and strongly supported by Shri 
Singh. At the Khilafat Conference, Dr. Syed 
mud narrated the history of the Egyptain struggle fc 
dependence. 1 

Congress session at Belgaum; suspension of JVon-Co-operation but 
continuance of constructive activities: 

I he Gandhi-Nehru-Das Pact was finally ratified at the 
thirtymnth session of the Congress which met at Belgaum, 
wjJ. Mahatma Gandhi as President, on the 26th December, 
1924. Mahatma Gandhi observed in his Presidential ad¬ 
dress : ‘ We are face to face with a situation that compels 

us to cry halt. 

But Mahatma Gandhi’s faith in the movement as a whole 
was as strong as before. He thus expressed his optimism 
in the concluding passage of his Presidential Address:— 

. a Congressman wishing to keep the Congress intact, 
I advise suspension of Non-Co-operation, for I see that the 
nation is not ready for it. But as an individual, I cannot, 
and will not, do so as long as the Government remains what 
rt is. It is not merely policy with me, it is an article of faith. 
Ini on-Co-operation and civil disobedience are but different 
branches of the same tree called Salyagraha. It is my kalpa- 
dtum-my -Jam-i-jam, the Universal Provider. Satyagraha is search 
, ’ ant f God is Truth. Ahimsa or non-violence is 

the light that reveals that T ruth to me. Swaraj for me is 
part of the Truth. This Satyagraha did not fail me in South 
Africa, Kheda, or Champaran and in a host of other cases I 
could mention. It excludes all violence or hate. Therefore, I 
cannot and wifi not hate Englishmen. Nor will I bear their 
yoke. I must fight unto death the unholy attempt to impose 
British methods and British institutions on India. But I 
combat the attempt with non-violence. I believe in the 
capacity of India to offer non-violent battle to the English 
rulets. The experiment has not failed. It has succeeded, but 
not to the extent we had hoped and desired. I do not despair. 
On the contrary, I believe that India will come to her own in 
the near future, and that only through Satyagraha. This 

1. Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, pp. 144-145. 
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imposed suspension is part of the experiment. Non-Co-opera- 
Hon need never be resumed if the programme as sketched 
by me be can fulfilled. Non-violent Non-Co-Operation in 
some form or other, whether through the Congress or without 
it, will be resumed if the programme fails. I have repeadly 
stated that Saiyagraha never foils and one perfect Satyagrhi is 
enough to vindicate truth. Let us all strive to be perfect 
Satyagrahis. The striving does not require any quality un¬ 
attainable by the lowliest among us. tor Saiyagraha is an 
attribute of the spirit within. It is latent in every one of us. 
Like Swaraj it is our birthright. Lee us know it.” 

Spread of Khadi work in Bihar in 1924 also deserves 
special notice. Shri Rajendra Prasad engaged himself in¬ 
tensively in constructive works in Bihar particularly national 
education and spread of khadi. On the 19th lebruary, 1924, 
Shri Nilkanta Chatterjee moved a resolution in the Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council to the effect that in all public 
schools arrangements be made for teaching boys and girls 
above the age of ten the art of spinning by Charka .” Shri 
Krishna Bal'labh Sahay, Shri Jimut Bahan Sen and Rai 
Bahadur Dwarka Nath strongly supported it, along with many 
others, and it was passed. 1 The Congress members, elected 
to the District Boards and Municipalities, tried their best to 
introduce spinning and khaddar in schools under their control. 

A Khadi Exhibition : 

A Khadi Exhibition was organised at Patna in December 
1924 under the guidance of Shri Rajendra Prasad. He made 
it a purely non-political function, and some high Government 
officials particpated in it. Prominent among them were the 
Hon’ble Sir Dawson Miller, Chief Justice of the Patna High 
Court, and Sir Plugh McPherson, Member of the Governor s 
Executive Council in Bihar. In the Charka competition, 
during this exhibition, two boys of Malkhachawk Gandhi 
Kutir (Saran) got the first prize. One of them was Dr. Satya- 
narayan Singh. Lady Miller distributed the prizes. In 

1. Proceedings of the B & 0 Legislative Council, Vol. IX, January-February, 
1924, pp. 283-332. 
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speech Shri Rajendra Prasad reviewed the progr 
khadi work in Bihar till then. 1 Sri Rajendra Prasad 
opened the All-India Swadeshi exhibition at the Belgaum 
Congress. 

Desk Sedition case: 

Reference should also be made to the ‘ Desk ’ sedition 
case of February, 1924. The ‘Desk 11 was printed at the Search* 
light press. Its editor, Pandit Parasnath Tripathi, and its 
printer, Shri Mahabir Ram, were the two accused in this 
case. Each was prosecuted separately under section 124A 
I.P.C. on the charge of publishing two articles, “ Vijay-ka- 
Sadhan ” and “ Mata-ki-Pukar” in their paper. The printer, 
Shri Mahabir Ram, pleaded not guilty. The editor held 
that by publishing the two articles he had not committed any 
offence and boldly submitted the following statement on the 
22nd February, 1924:— 

“I am the editor of the Desh and I am responsible for 
whatever is printed therein. I am the writer of the articles 
headed ‘ Vijay-ha-SadharC and ‘Mata-ki-Pukar.’ I consider 
myself an humble servant of my country and a follower of 
the path of Mon-Go-operation. In accordance with its prin¬ 
ciples I consider it wrong and a sin to create hatred or ill- 
will against any particular race or particular community. 
In these articles there is nothing opposed to that principle, 
nor did I intend to write any such thing. If therefore the 
charge is that I have created or attempted to create ill-will 
iri the minds of readers of the Desh , I consider myself free 
from it. But if the charge is that I have created feelings of 
contempt against the system of Government established and 
current in this country, then I have to say that every Indian 
who believes in Swarajya considers it his duty to end the cur¬ 
rent system at the earliest possible moment, and it is the duty 
of every Non-Co-operator to create, propagate, support and 
strengthen that feeling. Whatever I have written, I have 
written under the impulse of that duty. It may be that I 
may be held guilty in the Court of the bureaucracy, but 


1. Atmakatha, pp. 242-243. 
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ver I have done will be considered meritorious in my 
conscience and before the bar of public opinion of this 
country and before God. I know too that it is but natural 
that the established Government should throw obstacles in 
the path of the propagation of such sentiments in community 
and a country anxious for Swarajya. I have, therefore, no 
grievance. Whatever I have written, I have written deli¬ 
berately, and the only wonder is that there should have been 
such delay on the part of the Government in spotting an 
Asahqjogi (Non-Co-operating) paper like the Desk. The Court 
may give me such punishment as it thinks proper. I will gladly 
accept it.” 1 2 On the 25th February next the Court sentenced 
Pandit Parasnath Tripathi to two years’ simple imprisonment, 
and Mahabir Ram to one year’s simple imprisonment . 3 

Attempt to revive the Behari Students' Conference: 

An attempt was made in 1924 to revive the Behari Stu¬ 
dents’ Conference on its old model. In addressing a pre¬ 
liminary meeting held at Patna in this connection in April 
1924, Shri Rajendra Prasad exhorted the audience to develop 
in their hearts the noble sentiment of patriotism, to wear 
swadeshi .cloth and to dedicate themselves to constructive 
works like spread of khadi, removal of untouchability and 
education of the untouchables in night schools, etc. 1 It 
was in the year 1924 that the Bodh Gaya Temple Enquiry 
Committee consisting of Dr. K.P. Jayswal, Babu Braj Kishore 
Prasad, Shri Rajendra Prasad and Shri Damodar Das (after¬ 
wards Bhikshu Rahul Sankirtayana) was appointed both 
under instructions from the Congress and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. The report of enquiry made by the Committee was 
placed before the All-India Congress Committee and 
approved of by it. But no concrete steps were taken. 

Sir J. C. Bose's speech at the Bihar Vidyapith : 

Another incident of the year was that Sir J.C. Bose, who 
came to address that year’s convocation of the Patna Uni- 

1. The Searchlight, 24th February, 1924. 

2. The Searchlight, 27th February, 1924. 

3. The Searchlight, 11th April, 1924. 
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ersity, was also taken to the Bihar Vidyapatli by Shri Rajendra 
Prasad. He delivered there a highly inspiring and instruc¬ 
tive speech. It may be recalled that a few years later Sir 
J.C. Bose made a handsome donation for prohibition work 
in Bihar under the leadership of Shri Rajendra Prasad. This 
work was done in the coal-field area at Jharia but could not 
be carried on further due to some untoward circumstances. 1 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha, fip. 243-244. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A CRITICAL BUT CONSTRUCTIVE PHASE (1924-28) 

Faith has no limitation of time. That which is limited by time 
is not faith at all. If therefore you have boundless faith in your mission, 
/ have not a shadow of doubt that it will succeed, the cause being 
right ...... Those , therefore , who have weak faith will then succumb. 

It will be the indomitable remnant that will cany the day in the end, 
because, I see no freedom except through Non-Co-operation. My faith 
in it is growing with time”* 

A Critical Phase: 

T HE political situation in India in 1923-24 was highly com¬ 
plex, and from this year commenced a critical phase in 
the history of Indian nationalism. Communal tension ;was 
growing acute, and the dividing lines among the various parties 
and sectional groups were widening. The Khilafat question 
was no longer an inspiring force. It had been set at rest by the 
victories of the Nationalist Turkey over the Greeks, deposition 
of the Sultan Mahommed VI on 1st November, 1922, by 
the Turkish Grand National Assembly, recognition of Turkey’s 
victorious position by the treaty of Lausanne on the 24th July, 
1923, and proclamation of Turkey as a Republic on the 29th 
October, 1923, with Mustafa Kamal as its first President. 

A thickening cloud seemed to be then gathering over 
India’s political horizon. But there was a silver lining to 
this. Mahatma Gandhi stood unnerved in the midst of these 
unfortunate developments with an unshaken faith in satya- 
graha and exercised his personal influence for unity between 
the two wings of the Congress. In fact, during this period 
of trial for our nationalism, he undertook travels in different 
parts of the country, preaching with unswerving conviction 
the supreme efficacy of constructive work of the right type 
for the country’s emancipation from alien rule and internal 
maladies of diverse kinds. 

*A letter of Mahatma Gandhi to Shri Janakdhari Prasad, 8th June, 1926. 
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While Mahatma Gandhi was touring in Bengal, a great 
national calamity occurred on the sudden death of Desh- 
bandhu G. R. Das at Darjeeling on the 16th June, 1925. 
Writing a few lines about this sad bereavement on the 17th 
June, Mahatma Gandhi observed: “When the heart feels a 
deep cut the pen refuses to move. I am too much in centre 
of grief to be able to send much for the readers of Young 
India across the wire. The five days of communion with 
the great patriot which I had at Darjeeling brought us nearer 
to each other than we were ever before. I realized not only 
how great Deshabandhu was, but also how good he was. India 
has lost a jewel. But we must regain it by gaining Swaraj 

Even after this great loss, Pandit Motilal Nehru piloted 
the Swarajya party with his usual tact and devotedness, and 
the whole machinery of the National Congress was placed 
at the disposal of this party. 

Patna resolution; the Swarajya Party invested with full authority: 

The severe disappointment of India at the speech of Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary to the State for India, dated the 10th 
July, 1925, facilitated transference of authority into the hands 
of the Swarajya Party, and it was completed 1 at the session 
of the All-India Congress Committee, which met at Patna 
on the 22nd and 23rd September, 1925. The Swarajya 
Party was also absolved from the conditions of the Belgaum 
Pact, and the membership of the Congress was now open to 
anyone who paid four annas annually or 2,000 yards of self- 
spun yarn. The Swarajya party was invested with full 
authority of the Congress to deal with the political affairs in 
the country. Clause B of the resolution passed at Patna 
provided as follows:— 

“It is resolved that the Congress do now take up and 
carry on such political work as may be necessary in the inter¬ 
ests of the country, and for this purpose do employ the 
whole of the machinery and funds of the Congress, save and 
except such funds and assets as are especially earmarked and 
belong to the All-India Khaddar Board and Provincial Khad- 
dar Boards, which shall be handed over with all existing 

1. Young India, 1924-26, p. 564. 
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beial obligations to the All-India Spinners’ Association 
started by Mahatma Gandhi as an integral part of the Cong¬ 
ress organisation;, but with independent existence and full 
power to administer these funds for the fulfilment of its ob¬ 
ject. 

“Provided that the work in connection with the Indian 
and Provincial Legislatures shall be carried on in accordance 
with the policy and programme laid down by the Swarajya 
Party under the constitution framed by the Party and the 
rules made thereunder subject to such modifications made 
by the Congress as may be found necessary from time to time 
for the purpose of carrying out the said policy.” 

It was now at Patna that the All-India Spinners’ Associa¬ 
tion was born: “Whereas the time has arrived for the es¬ 
tablishment of an expert organization for the development 
of hand-spinning and khaddar, and whereas experience has 
shown that, such development is not possible without a per¬ 
manent organization, unaffected and controlled by politics, 
political changes or political bodies, an organization called 
the All-India Spinners’ Association is hereby established, 
with the consent of the All-India Congress Committee, as 
an integral part of the Congress organization but with in¬ 
dependent existence and powers.” 

To prevent dissensios in the country at a critical junc¬ 
ture, Mahatma Gandhi was doing his utmost to strengthen 
the Swarajya Party as much as possible. But it began to 
crack not only because of opposition of some newly formed 
parties, such as the Justice Party of Madras, the Punjab Na¬ 
tional Unionist Party and the Independent Party, but also 
due to the conflicting views of some of its prominent members 
on certain fundamental matters. Though Pandit Motilal 
Nehru accepted in 1925 a seat on the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee, popularly known as the Skeen Committee, and 
Vitlialbhai Patel, another Swarajist leader, was elected as 
the first non-official President of the Assembly on 22nd 
August, 1925, yet they guided a section which insisted on 
obstruction within . the Legislatures, and non-acceptance 
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W' offices which the Government was eager to throw 
as a means to disrupt the Swarajya party as a whole. The 
other section, which came to be called the Responsive Co¬ 
operation Party and was led by the Maharastra group under 
Mr. N. C. Kelhar, was in favour of the acceptance of offices 
also wherever necessary for advancing the cause of national¬ 
ism. After a lot of wordy dispute between the two sections 
in a meeting between them held in Bombay on 4th December, 
1925, it was agreed that there should be no public contro¬ 
versy regarding the Swarajya Party’s policy till the next 
session of the Congress met. 

Furtherance of constructive activities: 

All this did not prevent Mahatma Gandhi from continu¬ 
ing his tour for furtherance of the constructive activities among 
the masses in the interior parts of the country. “I travel,” 
he said, “because I fancy that the masses want to meet me. 
I certainly want to meet them. I deliver my simple message 
to them in a few words and they and 1 are satisfied. It 
penetrates the mass mind slowly but surely.” 1 2 

Mahatma Gandhi's Bihar tour, 1925: 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Bihar trip this time began with his 
attending the Bihar Provincial Conference at Purulia for 
three days in September 1925. Maulavi Muhammad Zubair 
was President of this Conference, which met for the first time 
now in Chotanagpur, and Shri Nilkanta Chattopadhyaya 
was Chairman of the Reception Committee. The Hindu 
Sabha, and on the next day the Khilafat Conference also, 
met in the same pandal. An Industrial Exhibition was 
arranged carefully, and one could see there, as Mahatma 
Gandhi noted, “the undoubted evolution of Khaddar 
He was taken to a village called Golunda, a co-operative 
centre for spinning. He considered it to be an “interesting 
experiment”, calculated to produce good results. At Purulia, 
Mahatma Gandhi put up in the house built by Deshabandhu’s 
father, the whole surrounding of which “seemed to be in 


1. Mahadev Desai, Gandhiji in Indian Villages, p. 232. 

2. Ibid. 
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ig with the mystic charity of this family of philanthro 
"pisfs/ n He unveiled Deshabandhu’s portraits and uncovered 
two plates pointing out to the stranger a Deshabandhu 
Avenue and Deshabandhu Road. He also saw the Leper 
Asylum there. 

Shortly before attending the Political Conference at 
Purulia, Mahatma Gandhi had been persuaded by Dina- ? 
bandhu G. F. Andrews to visit Jamshedpur, where a Labour 
Union had been formed. Deshabandhu Das had taken 
much interest in its affairs and after him Dinabandhu C. F. 
Andrews became its President. But the Tata Company 
had not yet recognised this Union. On the arrival of Mahatma 
Gandhi/ Sri R. D. Tata, Managing Director of Tata & Co., 
accorded him a warm welcome on behalf of the Company. 
He stayed there for two days, Shri Rajendra Prasad being present 
in his company. He went round the works and had discus¬ 
sions with the Managing Director, as a result of which the 
Company recognised the Union. There were two highly 
significant things in Mahatma Gandhi’s speech to the work¬ 
men there, viz/ his reference to Dinabandhu Andrews and 
to the terms of conciliation. “Mr. Andrews,” he observed, 
“is, if possible, more than a blood-brother to me and I can 
never refuse his request. I do not think I can claim a deeper 
attachment to anyone than to Mr. Andrews. Every day 
we have been coming closer to each other, and we look for¬ 
ward to a day when out of our friendship will grow the same 
close friendship and brotherhood between the Englishman 
and the Indian in India. Whether we shall succeed or not 
only God knows, but we do know that all the twentyfour 
hours of our lives are a conscious effort towards that goal. 
We are sick of the feuds, raging between man and man, and 
it is our ambition to wean mankind from the use of brute 
force and convert it to the use of soul force for the settlement 
of disputes.” As regards the terms of settlement he remarked, 
“I have become a labourer, because I want to know both 
your strong and weak points. I do hope you will serve the 
Company faithfully and, in the manner of working your 

1. Ibid, p. 235. 
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nion, demonstrate to the world that you deserved the gel 
ous concession agreed to by Mr. Tata, that Mr. Andrews 
deserved it, and you deserved Mr. Andrews. You know that 
he is not your paid servant. His services are given you for 
the joy of giving. Let never a day come when "lie may have 
to hear from Mr. Tata that the latter regretted the settle¬ 
ment of to-day. I have sought the friendship of the capitalists 
in order to induce them to regard themselves as trustees for 
the benefit of the labourers, and that they may take their 
food after feeding them. Today capital is afraid of labour 
and labour sours at capital. I want to replace that relation 
by one of mutual trust and respect and T hope you will help 
me to bring above that consummation.” 1 2 At the Jamshedpur 
meeting a purse of Rs. 5,000 was presented to Mahatma 
Gandhi for the Deshabandhu Memorial Fund. The ladies 
too organised a meeting and made a handsome collection 
including some ornaments. 

From Purulia, Mahatma Gandhi entered into the area 
inhabited by the Ho’s, the Mundas and the other Adivasi 
tribes. From Chakradharpur he motored to Ghaibasa, where 
he made the first acquaintance of the Ho tribe. He met the 
Mundas at Khunti on his way to Ranchi. He saw “a silent 
reform movement,” begun by the Congress workers from 
1921, going on among them. “Among these tribes,” Mahat- 
maji recorded, “there is quite a colony of them called Bhaktas, 
literally meaning devotees. They are believers in Khaddar. 
Men as well as women ply the Charka regularly. They wear 
khaddar woven by themselves. Many of them had walked 
miles with their Charkas on their shoulders. I saw nearly 
four hundred of them all plying their Charkas most assidu¬ 
ously at the meeting I had the privilege of addressing. They 
have their own Bhajans which they sing in chorus.” 3 

From Chaibasa, Mahatma Gandhi came back to Chakra¬ 
dharpur, and from there motored to Ranchi halting at Khunti 
and one or two other places. A meeting of ladies had been 
arranged at Ranchi and in addressing it Mahatma Gandhi 

1. Toung India, 20th August, 1923. 

2. Mahadev Desai, Gandhiji in Indian Villages, p. 238. 
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led for the Deshabandhu Memorial Fund. Many of those k 
esent had no money with them. “These therefore parted 
with their ornaments some of which - were heavy things.” 1 
Mahatma Gandhi was taken to the village, of Galkunda, 
where an experiment in hand-spinning was being made 
through a Co-operative Society by Babu Girish Chandra 
Majumdar, “a Khaddar enthusiast.” At Ranchi, lie attended 
two theatrical performances, arranged by Amateur Companies 
for Deshabandhu Memorial Fund. He also visited the 
Brahmacharya Ashram, which owed its existence to the 
munificence of Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy of 
Kassimbazar in West Bengal. He then motored to Hazari- 
bagh, where he addressed the students of the St. Columbus’ 
College. He impressed upon them the dignity of social 
service through the spinning wheel and khaddar and sincere 
contact with the village folk, which could help them “to 
know their maker because the self-less service of the poor was 
the service of God.”* 

From Hazaribagh, Mahatma Gandhi proceeded to Patna 
with a few stoppages on the motor road to Gaya. Here the 
main work was the activity of the All-India Congress Commit¬ 
tee at Patna and the inauguration of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association which have been already referred to. At Patna 
he felt that his health had been greatly strained under the 
incessant fatigue of travelling, and Shri Rajendra Prasad 
arranged for comparative rest on his part by taking all pos¬ 
sible precautions to prevent demonstrations and cut down his 
programme. He was however taken to the Khuda Bux Ori¬ 
ental Library, which is one of the richest repositories of 
cultural treasures in the world. “I am able to fulfil,” he 
writes, “the long cherished desire of visiting the Khuda Bux 
Oriental Library. I had heard much about it. But I had 
never realised that it had the rich treasures I was privileged to 
see. Its devoted founder Khan Bahadur Khuda Bux who 
was a vakil made it a labour of love to collect even from 
abroad many ancient and rare Arabic and Persian books. 
The decorations in some of the hand-written copies of the 

1 • Ibid, p. 239. 

2. Ibid, p. 243. 
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oran that I saw were of great beauty. The unknown 
must have given years of patient labour to the creation. 
Every page of the decorated edition of the Shahnamah is a 
work of art,- a veritable feast for the eye.” 1 2 He saw also the 
workshop conducted by the Department of Industries. 
While appreciating its handloom weaving and toymaking, 
he noticed that “the central thing, the spinning wheel, was 
wanting” and advised its introduction.* From Patna he 
went to Bhagalpur, where at a great public meeting he was 
“obliged,” as he says, to discuss the Hindu-Muslim question 
and incidentally explained what he meant by true Ahimsa 
or non-violence. There was also a Provincial Marwari Sam- 
melan, where he spoke on the question of social boycott and 
on the crying need of social reform. He then went on a car 
to Banka, where there was a district conference presided over 
by Maulana Shaft Saheb. 

Next he went to Deoghur—Baidyanath Dham in the 
Santal Paraganas. He has thus narrated his impression 
about this holy place of pilgrimage and its Pandas: “Un¬ 
like as in other places of pilgrimage I found here the Pandas 
i.e., the priests in charge of the shrines, to be fairly cultured 
body of men. The majority of volunteers were smart Panda 
youths who rendered great assistance, I was told, to the pil¬ 
grims. There are several educated men amongst them,, one 
being even a High Court pleader. .1 had the pleasure too 
of a visit from the elderly Pandas. They wanted m.e to tell 
them what they should do to serve the people and when I 
told them that they should serve the pilgrims instead of seek¬ 
ing to profiteer at their expense, and endeavour to make the 
places of pilgrimage really holy places by themselves leading 
pure and restrained lives, they readily agreed and there 
seemed to me to be a ring of sincerity about their assent to 
my proposals and a humble recognition of the existence of 
the evils I have ventured to point out. I was agreeably 
surprised to discover that the great temple was open to the 
so-called untouchables. The usual women’s meeting was 


1. Ibid, p. 244. 

2. Ibid, pp. 245-248. 
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ged in the spacious temple compound just opposite thk 

_ne. The order kept by the Panda volunteers wherever 

I went in Devgarh (Deoghur) was certainly mttch better 
than I have observed elsewhere.” 1 2 At a public meeting 
l>@W' , ‘there he heard about the terrible sufferings of the people 
of the district in 1921-22 and advised that “there should be 
persistent agitation among Santals against the drink habit 
and the Charkha work should be systematically organised.” 11 

From Deoghur, Mahatma Gandhi visited Kharagdeha, 
where in a meeting of the ladies in response to his appeal for 
Deshabandhu Memorial Fund he got a liberal donation in 
cash and ornaments. There he made acquaintance of the 
Mahuris otherwise called Mathuris (Vaishyas supposed to 
have migrated there generations ago from Mathura), many 
of whom had given up meat and drink and who in their ad¬ 
dress stated that they “understood the movement of Non- 
Co-operation as purely of self-purification, and that it had 
revolutionised their inner life.” 3 4 Similar reforms among 
the Santals of the area, many of whom had given up drinking, 
were reported to him. Then he visited Giridih and Madhu- 
pur. At Madhupur he performed the opening ceremony of 
the Town Hall, and visited the local national school, the teachers 
of which were advised that they should “count no sacrifice 
too great if they believed that they had a message to deliver 
to their surroundings through their schools.” From Madhu¬ 
pur, Mahatma Gandhi proceeded to the Purnea District. 
At Kishanganj he addressed meetings of immense crowds and 
received “a good collection.” From here he went to Araria, 
to Forbesganj and to Vishanpur, a village situated about 
25 miles from Purnea. At Vishanpur too there was “a 
tremendous gathering” in a meeting organised on fifteen feet 
high brick built platform raised for it, and the people pre¬ 
sented a good purse for the Memorial Fund. Mahatma Gandhi 
opened there a nicely built library 1 and reading room. From 

1. Ibid, fip. 258-59. 

2. Ibid, p. 260. 

3. Ibid, p. 265. 

4. This library was a memorial to the deceased wife of Shri Chaudhry 
Lalchand. 
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ishanpur he came back to Purnea, the headquarters of 1 2 .... 
'urnea district. The Purnea district supplied him with over 
seventeen thousand rupees, a part of which was earmarked 
for the Bihar Vidyapitk and the rest, about fifteen thousand 
rupees, for Deshabandhu Memorial Fund. The total collection 
throughout his Bihar tour then amounted to 50,000 rupees. 
A portion of it was added to the capital of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Bihar tour ended at Hajipur, where 
a purse of about 5,000 rupees was presented to him. Here 
he was lodged under the supervision of Shri Deep Narayan 
Singh in the local school, about which he recorded the 
following impression:—“Of all the national schools in Bihar 
this is perhaps the best managed and the best manned, Janak- 
dhari Babu, a non-co-operating Vakil with a character of 
great beauty, being the Principal.” 1 At Sonepur he performed 
the opening ceremony of a Sevashram, which was meant 
chiefly to look to the requirements and comforts of thousands 
of pilgrims flocking annually to the Sonepur fair. 


The Ali brothers also visited Bihar at this time for collec¬ 
tions to the Khilafat Fund.* 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Bihar tour, 1927: 

Mahatma Gandhi’s second Bihar tour in this period 
began from the 11th January, 1927. To those who came to 
receive him at a railway station in Bihar he spoke in his one- 
minute speech: “I have come here to do business-to collect 
money for Charkha and Khadi and to sell Khadi. Who knows 
this may be my last visit to Bihar! Let me do as much business 
as I can.” 3 Starting from Daltonganj in the Palamau dis¬ 
trict, he went to Gaya. He crossed the Ganges at Patna 
and reached Muzaffarpur on the 27th January. In the after¬ 
noon that day he addressed a croAvded meeting in the Tilak 
Maidan there. At Muzaffarpur the students surrounded 
Mahatma Gandhi, who began his speech to them by narrat- 


1. Mahadev Desai, Gandhiji in Indian Villages , p. 283. 

2. Bihar and Orissa , 1925-26 , p. 29. 

3. Toung India, 1921-28, p. 53. 
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one of the sweetest memories of Champaran: “You"' 
students—I Wonder if there is still any one of those old boys at 
College—with Kripalani at their head were the first to welcome 
and harbour me in Champaran. Your response during the 
year that followed was no less remarkable. Will you not do 
today the little that I am asking of you ?” He advised them 
for khadi wearing and Brahmacharya . 1 2 In the night Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi started for Motihari with his party, consisting of 
Shri Rajendra Prasad, Shri Mahadev Desai, Shrimati Kas- 
turbai and Shrimati Prabhavati (wife of Shri Jai Prakash 
Narayan). 8 At Motihari collections were not good “because 
of the faulty arrangement of the meeting” there. 3 Passing 
across the rich alluvial tracts of the Chapra district, Mahatma 
Gandhi spent one quiet day at Jiradehi, which he considered to 
be “a place of pilgrimage” as the birth-place of Shri Rajendra 
Prasad. 1 5 Then moving through some other subdivisions in the 
Chapra district, “studded at every half a mile with emeralds 
of mangogroves and carpeted with fields smiling with green 
luar and wheat and gram and peas” 6 he went again to 
East and North to Darbhanga. 

At Daltonganj thousands of villagers of the hillsides, 
from distances of twenty to thirty miles, mustered, arid so 
Mahatma Gandhi had first to address those who were in front, 
then those in the rear and again those on the sides. The 
contributions there, mostly in copper and nickel, amounted 
to Rs. 526. At Mairwa there was a mammoth meeting o( 
over 30,000 people, whom he addressed from several places. 
This meeting was “at once a model of orderliness arid the 
biggest” that Mahatma Gandhi had addressed this time in 
Bihar. “Empty your pockets for the poor” was his short 
message. There was a generous response to it, the total of 
the villagers’ contributions being woith Rs. 1,000 in piles of 
coins which had to be carried by three men. “At Gaya the 
purse collection may well have been better if it had been 


1. Ibid, p. 78. 

2. Autobiography of Baku Janakdhari Prasad, p. 144. 

3. Young 'India, 1927-28, p. 77. 

4. Ibid, p. 53. 

5. Ibid. 
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etter organised. But even here the collections at the meet¬ 
ing were good. A gentleman gave away his Ford which 
was sold to the highest bidder at Rs. 750.” “The response 
at Chapra and Sewan” was “the poorest though even there 
the poor men’s mite was commendable.” 1 The largest col¬ 
lection during this Bihar tour was made on the 18th January, 
when Rs. 6,500 were received from Dalsingsarai, Sa'mastipur 
and Darbhanga. At Begusarai in the Monghyr district 
arrangement for the meeting addressed by Mahatma Gandhi 
was better than at other places, “the platform being some¬ 
thing over six feet supported on four strong pillars, between 
which men could come and go.” 2 

The women had crowded meetings of their own, and ttiey 
made liberal contributions, often in the shape of ornaments, 
of which a good beginning was made at Sonepur. Mahatma 
Gandhi held before them the noble ideals of Indian woman¬ 
hood of the epic days of the past and asked them to come out 
of seclusion. “Chastity,” he spoke to them, “is not a hot¬ 
house growth. It cannot be superimposed. It can never be 
protected by the surrounding wall of the purdah. It must grow 
from within, and to be worth anything, it must be capable 
of withstanding every unsought temptation. It must be as 
defiant as Sita’s. It must be a very poor thing that cannot 
stand the gaze of men. Men, to be men, must be able to trust 
their women-folk, even as the latter are compelled to trust 
them. Let us not live with one limb completely or partially 
paralysed. Rama would be nowhere without Sita, free and 
independent even as he was himself. But, for robust in¬ 
dependence, Draupadi is perhaps a better example. Sita 
was gentleness incarnate. She was a delicate flower. 
Draupadi was a giant oak. She bent mighty Bhim himself 
to her imperious will. Bhim was terrible to everyone but 
he was a lamb before Draupadi. She stood in no need of 
protection from any one of the Pandavas. By seeking to-day 
to interfere with the free growth of womanhood of India we 
are interfering with the growth of free and independent- 

1 . Ibid. p. 55. 

2. Ibid, p. 77. 
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men. What we are doing to our women, and what we 

_,_ig to our untouchables recoils upon our heads with a 

force thousand times multiplied. It partly accounts for our 
weakness, indecision, narrowness and. helplessness. Let us 
then tear down the purdah with one mighty effort.” 1 

Mahatma Gandhi also began the novel practice of taking 
some quantity of Khaddar with himself and selling it at every 
meeting and every station. Because of its Khadi depots, the 
district off Darbhanga was considered by the party of Mahatma 
Gandhi to be “the land of modern tirthas (centres of pil¬ 
grimage).” 3 “The visit (to them),” writes Mahadev Desai, 
“was not only a study, but a revelation, a feast for the eyes 
and a solace for the soul. Pandaul and Madhubani and 
Sakri and Kapasi conjure up visions before you. In beauti¬ 
fully swept court-yards those young women were sitting 
all Mussulmans, it will gladden Maulana Saukat Ali. s heart 
to know—working out of their wheels a music of which the 
echoes still resound in the ears. Not ten or fifty, but three 
hundred giving a wonderful demonstration of the art to which 
they were born.” 3 At Belwar there was a colony of Brahmin 
women-spinners, girls spinning on their nice little taklies and 
elderly women on their wheels. At Kapasia, “a Mussalman 
village organized by Hindu youths,” nearly all the weavers 
were found weaving hand-spun yarn. 4 

At Gaya, the Municipality presented an address to Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi, which was sceptical about Khadi and the un- 
touchability programme. At Gaya, again, the Hindu Sabha 
gave an address to him, which besides expressing heartiest 
sympathy with Khadi and untouchability, requested him 
to bless their Suddhi work. His reply to them was 5 :— 

“I have made no secret of the fact that I did not approve 
of all aspects of the ‘ Suddhi 9 work. After much prayerful 
study of the Hindu Shastras I have come to the conclusion 

1 . Young India, 1927-1928, pp. 72-73. 

2 . Ibid, p. 74. 

3 . Ibid, 

4 . Ibid, p. 76. 

5 . Ibid, pp. 57-58. 
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at there is no room in them for conversions such as 
have in Islam and Christianity. I am also certain on a prayer 
ful reading of the Koran that there is no warrant for the tabligh 
that is being promoted today. It is possible that I may be 
mistaken. Let God correct me in that case. I for myself 
would love to protect my religion with tapashcharya —the way 
of prayerful suffering, which is the royal road to success in 
any noble object. The real memorial that the Hindus can 
raise to Swamiji is to rid Hinduism of the curse of untouch- 
ability. Let both Hindus and Mussalmans cleanse their 
hearts with the purifying blood of Swamiji’s sacrifice. I 
must be free to read the Gita or the Koran of my own accord. 
Why should a Hindu compel me to read the one or a Mussal- 
man ,to read the other? Why should I need a Christian to 
confpel me to read the Bible? No one may stand between 
a man and his religion or God. He who has no inkling of 
religion, whose heart is arid and unpurified—how dare he 
purify (by proselytising) others? But that is my opinion. 
And as I am a votary of liberty, I have, in spite of my opinion, 
insisted that Shraddhanandji had as much right to propagate 
Vedic Dharma as a Mussalman to propagate that of the 
Koran. And if Shraddhanandji was assassinated for his 
Shuddhi work, it did no credit to Islam. Hinduism is proud 
of the sacrifice and has been enriched by it. 

Let no Mussalman secretly approve of the act or believe 
that it has done any good to Islam. Let not a single Hindu 
harbour any thought of retaliation. If the Hindu and the 
Mussalman rid themselves of mutual distrust and fear, there 
is no power that can stop their freedom. We are the makers 
of our own slavery. I had sealed my lips up to now on this 
burning topic. It is Shraddhanandji’s sacrifice that has com¬ 
pelled me to open them to a certain extent. But I can give 
no guidance in this atmosphere. I shall only send my pray¬ 
ers to God that He may rid us of fear and hatred and distrust, 
and make us rely solely on the strength of love.” 

On a special request Mahatma Gandhi spoke on Hindu- 
Muslim unity at Siwan in Hindi and observed: “God will one 
day make the Mussalman and the Hindu do what he will not 
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oday. If you are believers, I beseech you to retire into k 
selves and pray to the Indweller to stay your hands from 
wrong and to make them do the right thing. Let that be our 
prayer every morning and evening. There is no other way.” 1 2 

National schools in Bihar: 

During this Bihar tour Mahatma Gandhi came in touch 
with National, schools which continued to exist in spite of 
tremendous odds and the general condition of which was 
but sad/ We read in the report of the Bihar Vidyapith for 
the year 1926 that there were then 1 College with 32 students, 
15 Middle and 10 Primary Schools, affiliated to the Vidya¬ 
pith as against 9, 16, and 30 respectively of the last year. 
The numbers of students reading in the High, Middle and 
Primary Schools were respectively 607, 983 and 483 as against 
797, 1285 and 1019 of last year. The numbers of teachers 
were 67, 59 and 15 as against 79, 70 and 34. In the preced¬ 
ing year the High school at Bettiah had been closed for want 
of funds, but a Middle School was opened at Dharampur 
in the Purnea district in honour of Mahatma Gandhi’s visit 
to that, place. The National College at Patna had then 32 
students on its rolls. Lack of adequate finance was the 
greatest stumbling block on the path of these national institu¬ 
tions. Another reason for their decline in number was that 
the Congress members, who had entered the District Boards, 
concerned themselves with the schools under the management 
of the District Boards. Mahatma Gandhi pointed out that 
“the schoolmasters and the professors lacked the necessary 
dynamic faith in their own programme” and appealed to 
them to be absolutely truthful for the success of their con¬ 
structive educational programme in national schools, the 
curriculum of which must include spinning as a compulsory 
subject. He impressed upon them the need of having an honest 
faith in the necessity of spinning as a vital part of national 
education and of being fully qualified to teach it to their 
pupils. “And such a tremendous movement like hand-spin¬ 
ning which depends,” he said, “for its success solely upon the 

1 . Ibid, pp. 65-67. 

2 . Report of Bihar Vidyapith and its Affiliated Institutions {1921-26), p. 9. 
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^character of the workers in it, has no chance of success i 
workers resort to camouflage.” 1 2 
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Mahatma Gandhi at the Bihar Vidyapith: 


The last day ol Mahatma Gandhi’s Bihar tour was given 
to the students and professors of the Vidyapith and to the Khadi 
workers. The Vidyapith was then struggling against various 
impediments, chiefly financial stringency. But Shri Rajendra 
Prasad and some other organisers were doing their best to 
maintain it by collecting funds from public subscriptions as 
far as possible. At Patna some gentlemen made monthly 
contributions for it. Shri Bhagwan Das had donated a plot 
of land for it out of which accrued some income, and after 
some time Shri Gajaclhar Prasad Sahu of Muzaffarpur made 
a gift out of his own trust which was regularly available. To 
increase its efficiency and to attract people’s attention towards 
it, it was decided by its authorities to invite there some scholars 
of repute from outside. Shri Ramdas Gour, a learned 
scholar of Banaras, and some scholars from Bengal with 
brilliant University records, were brought there. Shri Jay- 
chandra Vidyalankar was after some time appointed there 
Professor of History. In the second week of March, 1926, 
Shri Rajagopalachari addressed its annual convocation on 
special invitation.* He delivered a highly learned and 
thought provoking speech on this occasion exhorting the 
graduates to cultivate the highest virtues of life to be fully 
ready to undergo struggles and sufferings and to effect clean¬ 
liness of heart for true and lasting deliverance of the mo ther-land 
from the manifold evils from which she had been suffering. 3 4 

The authorities of the Vidyapith also organised a Khadi 
exhibition at the same time. It was opened* by Shri Satish 
Chandra Das Gupta of Khadi Pratisthan, Calcutta, who 
delivered a speech 1 emphasising the importance of Charka 

1 . Young India , 1927-28 , p. 60 „ 

2 . Atmakatha of Dr . Rajendra Prasad , pp. 262-264. 

3 . Young India, 1st April , 1926 . For his Address Vide Appendix XX. 

4 . Young India 3 25th March, 1926 . 
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haddar for solution of India’s poverty and dependence, 
paid eloquent testimony to the work of the khadi centres 
in Bihar itself, which had been organised mainly by Shri 
Rajendra Prasad and Shri Ram Binode Singh. In conclusion 
he observed:— 

“If we could attain Swaraj through the spinning wheel it 
would demonstrate better than anything else that love is 
mightier than force. Let India’s hungry millions be fed. 
Let her honour be restored and then she would be able to 
give to the world one of the greatest spiritual teachings that 
the power of love is greater than that of brute force. Gandhiji 
has said that his political work is nothing to him as compared 
with his spiritual work. It is not his way to talk in super¬ 
latives. He means what he says. In our impatience to 
attain Swaraj without any effort we may not understand the 
significance of what he says, but if we simply work on for the 
economic salvation of India by spinning and weaving khaddar, 
the field may be prepared for the realisation of the higher 
and nobler aspect of the movement.” 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the convocation of the Bihar 
Vidyhpith in 1927, when Shri Rajendra Prasad as its Vice- 
Chancellor gave away degrees to nine Snatakas. In all the 
institutions the medium of instruction was Hindi, spinning 
was compulsory, and weaving was also taught in some of 
them. 1 2 The College was residential and the students’ monthly 
food charges were Rs. 8 to 9. Twentyfour had till then 
taken their B.A. degrees and six B.Sc. degrees. The Regis¬ 
trar’s Report contained interesting details about their post- 
collegiate career: one of them was preparing for a diploma 
of the college of France, one had found an important place 
in a business firm in Japan, one had studied dairying and 
cattle-farming and kept a dairy of his own, two were engaged 
in journalism, eleven had taken up service in the national 
schools, one was doing business in Calcutta and one was 
engaged in Congress work.* 

1 . Young India, 1927-28 , pp. 80-81. 

2 . Report of the Bihar Vidyapith, etc.,p. 53. 
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A large number of people from the city of Patna atten 
the convocation of the. Bihar Vidyapith in the mango-grove 
on the bank of the Ganges near Digha. In his address, lull 
of language of the heart, Mahatma Gandhi at the outset 
expressed the hope that the Snatakas would live upto the vow 
they had solemnly taken that day, and “that the existence 
of Vidyapith would have been more than justified if it turned 
out one ideal student and one ideal teacher. For what was 
the function of these institutions? To discover gems, no 
matter how few, of the purest ray serene.” He then spoke 
about negative and positive aspects of all the Non-Co-operat¬ 
ing institutions. These had already achieved the negative 
aspect by withdrawing all connection with the Government. 
Referring to the hard lot of the teachers and to those who 
had left these institutions, he observed: “These troubles 
and sorrows are our daily lot, should be our daily lot. If 
observance of truth was a bed of roses, if truth cost one no¬ 
thing and was all happiness and ease, there would be no 
beauty about it. We must adhere to truth even if the heavens 
should fall. What matters it, if, by following truth, we were 
to lose the whole world including even India ? We shall 
be true votaries of truth only if we follow it to death in the 
conviction that under God we will get back the things we 
hold dear, including India. I know that a large number of 
our teachers and professors are restless, a few are starving. 
That is true penance necessary for a proper cleansing of the 
national atmosphere.” As regards the positive aspect of 
education on true national lines which was of permanent 
value, he hoped that it would be fulfilled in an institution 
like the Vidyapith. He deprecated the “craze for more and 
more palatial buildings raised out of the money of the poor, 
and raised for the purpose of giving an education which was 
denied to the poor.” 

Then holding that “the Charkha should be the very pivot 
and centre” of all works in national institutions, he expressed:— 

“Let the Snatakas take their degrees, learn anything they 
like, but let it centre round the Charkha, let their economics 
and their science subserve the purpose of the Charkha. Do 
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degate the Charkha to an old corner. The Charkha is 
te Sun of the solar system of our activities. Without it 
Vidyapiths are Vidyapiths in name. Lord Irwin told God’s 
truth, when he said, that for any advancement through the 
Councils we should look to the British Parliament. Let us 
not be angry with him. He cannot think but in terms of 
the Parliament. The Sun of his system is London, the Sun 
of our system is the Charkha . I may be mistaken in this, but, 
so far as I am not convinced of the mistake, I shall treasure 
it. The Charkha at any rate is incapable of harming any 
body and without it we, and if I may say so, even the world, 
will go to rack and ruin. We know w.hat Europe has been 
feeling after the war in which lies were propagated as the 
highest religion. The world is weary of the after-effects of 
the war and even as the Charkha is India’s comforter today, 
it may be the world’s tomorrow, because it stands not for the 
greatest number but for the greatest good of all. Whenever 
I see an erring man, I say to myself I have also erred; when 
I see a lustful man I say to myself so I was once; and in this 
way I feel kinship with everyone in the world, and feel that 
I cannot be happy without the humblest being happy. It 
is in this sense that I want you to make the Charkha the centre 
of your studies. Just as Prahlada saw Rama everywhere 
and Tulsidas could see nothing but Rama even in the image 
of Krishna, let all your learning be directed to realising the 
implications of the Charkha. Our science, our carpentry, 
our economics should all be utilised for making the Charkha 
the prop and mainstay of our poorest. I know in Gujrat 
Vidyapith we have not yet succeeded in doing it, you are 
not doing it. I am not saying this in a spirit of complaint. 

1 am simply‘pouring out the agony of my heart. May you 
all understand it.”' 

By the end of January, 1927, Mahatma Gandhi left Bihar. 
The collections made by him in Bihar this time for Das Memo¬ 
rial Fund amounted to Rs. 40,605. 1 2 This tour was “re¬ 
markable for rousing the masses” 3 in Bihar and for dernon- 

1. Young India , 1927-28, pp. 81-84. 

2. Vide Appendix, XXI 

3. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar, p. 66 
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,,/rating beyond doubt the tremendous influence of Mahat: 
Gandhi’s magnetic personality in this Province. Referring to 
it Shri Mahadev Desai wrote from his personal experience: 
“Let the doubter and the sceptic go to Bihar and see that the 
Province, watered by the mighty rivers, Ganges and Sarayu, 
Gandak and Sone, is watered no less by the mighty Ganges 
of faith which will never dry.” 1 2 


A special Khadi exhibition at Patna: 

As it has been already noted, Mahatma Gandhi met the 
Khadi workers also on the last day of his tour in Bihar. 
Shri Rajendra Prasad arranged on this occasion a special Khadi 
exhibition in the Sinha Institute, a noble gift of Dr. S. Sinha, 
father of modern Bihar, to this State. A large crowd rushed 
on the spot over which a Skamiana had been erected. In a 
talk in Hindi, Mahatma Gandhi read out before the audience 
the charts of daily income per head in different countries of 
the world and of production and sale of Khadi during recent 
years prepared by the students of the Vidyapith. This pro¬ 
duction meant Rs. 30,000 distributed to 3,000 of the poor 
women of Bihar. Referring the scanty income of the vast 
majority of India’s poor people, he observed: “As a result 
of hard thinking and living contact with the millions during 
recent years I have suggested the Charkha as the only means 
calculated to supplement this income.” Owing to tremend¬ 
ous rush, the ministers, some barristers and Government 
officials, whom Shri Rajendra had invited to the function, 
attended it next day, and in one day and a half over Rs. 2,000 
worth of khaddar was sold. 8 


Progress of Khadi work in Bihar: 

Khadi work began in Bihar from 1921 when the Bihar 
Provincial Committee got a good amount for it from the 
Swaraj Fund. But it did not make satisfactory progress for 
lack of sufficient experience on the part of the workers. 
With help from Acharya Kripalani, Shri Ram Binode Singh 
did excellent work in this respect independently by starting 


1. Tome India, 1927-28, p. 74. 

2. Ibidip. 80 
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^^y^/khaddar producing centre at Madhubani. Through the 
recommendation of Acharya Kripalani and consent of Shri 
Rajendra Prasad, he got for it a substantial amount as loan 
from the Khaddar Board. 1 After the formation of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association ( Akhil Bharatiya Charka Sangh) 
and a branch of it in Bihar with Shri Rajendra Prasad as its 
Bihar agent and Shri Lakshmi Narayan as its Secretary, 
Khadi work was re-organised here on new lines, resulting in 
greater produce and sale of khadi. Under Shri Rajendra 
Prasad’s close supervision, khadi work progressed henceforth 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, and Bihar produced 
very cheap khaddar cloths. As Darbhariga district was spe¬ 
cially famous for khadi production, the office and chief depot 
of the Bihar Branch of A.I.S.A. was shifted from Patna to 
Muzaffarpur, and again for comparative convenience to 
Madhubani, where gradually the Charka Sangh constructed its 
own buildings. 9 

In February, 1925, a Bihar correspondent wrote to Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi as follows about progress of khadi work in Bihar 
till then:—“There was a meeting of the Bihar P.G.C. on 25th 
January. The majority of members registered themselves 
as self-spinning members. And the workers from different 
districts undertook to secure before 31st March next 3000 
self-spinning members. The programme for the whole year 
is to secure at least 13000 self-spinning members. It is ex¬ 
pected that sufficient cotton will be collected as a donation 
for supplying self-spinning members who cannot afford to 
find their own cotton. During my peregrinations I have 
noticed that the quality of yarn and Khaddar has steadily 
improved and centralization through the Khaddar Board has 
ensured comparatively greater efficiency and accuracy. The 
following are the production centres with the average monthly 
output marked against them;— 


Pandol (Pandaul) 

Garol 

Hajipur 


Rs. 3,000 
Rs. 1,500 
Rs. 500 


2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha , pp. 264-265. 

3. Ibid, p. 266. 
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There are three selling depots as follows:— 
Muzaffarpur Rs. 2,500 

Hajipur Rs. 500 

Patna - Rs. 2,000 

Thus you will observe that the sales balance the produc¬ 
tion. But this is not all the production, nor all the consump¬ 
tion. There are many spinners who spin to clothe themselves. 
Though I have no statistics to show the quantity of yarn 
thus spun and Khaddar woven, there must be hundreds who 
are clothing themselves in this manner. The Gandhi Ashram 
is a model centre for spinning. I was surprised to notice the 
wonderful way in which the lads aged 12 were working here. 
They not only card and spin well but also receive yam from 
spinners on hire, test the yarn, pay them wages and. take 
the yam to the weavers. They can do all this work efficiently 
and methodically. The quality of its Khaddar shows clear 
improvement upon 1922. The Ashram has the following 
producing centres:— 

Madhubani Rs. 7,000 

Malkachak Rs. 600 

Madhupur Rs. 600 

The following are the sale depots:— 

Madhubani Rs. 1,500 

Bhagalpur Rs. 1,100 

Malkachak R.s. 500 

Jamui Rs. 500 

The P.G.C. propose this year to produce Khaddar worth 
at least five lacs'of rupees. The present monthly production 
is Rs. 13,000. If they are to manufacture five lacs, the month¬ 
ly production must be trebled. Rajendra Babu is enthusias¬ 
tic about it. The natural facilities in Bihar are great. I 
should not therefore wonder if the programme is carried out. 
The people here are anxiously looking forward to your visit. 
If you can come, the work will certainly receive a great push.”' 

Between January, 1925, and January, 1926, the total amount 
of white khadi (as distinguished from coloured khadi known 




1. Young India, 12th February, 1925. 
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vkti) produced in Darbhanga district was 91,986 yards 
on which the weaving charges amounted to Rs. 11,604 and 
the spinning wages came approximately to Rs. 10,203. 
There were a large number of weavers in the locality and to 
supply them yarn the Pandaul production depot started 
three yarn exchange centres. 

In the report of the Bihar branch of the A.I.S.A. for the 
year ending September 1926, sent by Shri Rajendra Prasad 
to Mahatma Gandhi, we get the following information about 
the progress of Khadi work since the work was centralised under 
the Khadi Board and later under A.I.S.A. :—• 



April 1924 
to 

September 

1924 

October 
1924 to 
March 
1925 

April 1925 

to 

September 

1925 

October 

1925 to 
March 
1926 

April 1926 

to 

September 

1926 

Production 

|Rs. 21,5881 

35,273 | 

i 47,031 

| 51,080 

| 96,723 

Sale 

|Rs. 17,478) 

27,784 ) 

33,335 j 

51,865 ) 

59,678 


This statement did not “include the figures for production 
and sale of Khaddar by the Gandhi Kutir whose work till 
the beginning of 1926 was on a more extensive scale than of 
the Provincial Khaddar Board and, latterly, the Bihar Branch 
of the A.I.S.A..” There were eight production and sale 
centres and eleven sale depots. Besides these there were 
sale agencies at six places and more were being established. 
The agency had sixtyfive wholetime workers. Their average 
earnings were Rs. 25 a month. During the year under re¬ 
view, 2,698 spinners earned Rs. 29,519; 489 weavers 
Rs. 36,862; 6 tailors Rs. 230 during two months; 8 dyers and 
printers Rs. 2,273 including the cost of dyes (during six months) 
and 40 washermen Rs. 1,951 during six months. The spin¬ 
ners and weavers worked only during their spare time and 
irregularly. 1 According to this report the progress was 
“not only in regard to increased production and sale but 
also in regard to the quality of khaddar and reduction in its 
price.” In 1923 the average price was Rs. 1-0-5 per yard 
of fine cloth. In 1926 it was reduced to 13 as. When the 


1. Young India, 1927-28 , p. 49. 
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yarn was weak, the weaving charge per yard of 5 inches 
was 3 annas 3 pies. On the improvement of the yarn it was 
reduced to 2 annas 3 pies per yard of the same width. There 
was no difficulty about getting sufficient numbers of weavers 
to weave hand-spun yarn. Some of these weavers could 
weave even upto 72 inches width and produced variety of 
cloths including twills, coatings of various designs, etc. A 
graduate of the Bihar Vidyapith was in charge of developing 
dyeing and printing. The report also contained pregnant 
reflections on the utility of Charka as a subsidiary industry to 
supplement the meagre income of the vast body of poor 
agricultural population, and on the model of India’s old eco¬ 
nomy which was marked by a fair coordination between 
agriculture and industries conducive to the economic wel¬ 
fare of the country as a whole. An appeal was made through 
it to the public for the purchase of khaddar . 1 2 

The period from October, 1926, to September, 1927, opened 
with large stock of Khadi in the stores 3 at different places in 
Bihar which reduced the liquid capital in the hands of the 
workers and necessitated the curtailment of production. 
Difficulties were experienced in restarting the Charakas which 
had been stopped for inability of the workers to take the yam 
and these were aggravated to a certain extent as a result of 
the Hindu-Muslim riots which had unfortunately taken place 
last year in the district of Darbhanga, the area where the 
largest numbers of khadi production centre were situated and 
which supplied the bulk of yarn, required for it. But Mahatma 
Gandhi’s tour gave considerable impetus to khadi work. Be¬ 
sides speaking in large gatherings on the utility of khadi, the 
desirability of removing untouchability and other cognate 
subjects, he also hawked khadi in these public meetings. This 
enhanced the demand for khadi, and not only was accumulated 
stock cleared but several depots began to have increased sale. 3 
To make khadi available to the people, both in the urban 
and rural areas, hawking w r as resorted to by others also and 


1. Ibid, pp. 50-51. 

2. Vide Appendix XXIL 

3. Young lndia i 22nd December > 1927. 
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ecu the 1st of October, 1926, and the end of September, 

, khadi worth Rs. 5,273 was sold through hawking in some 
of the villages and the towns. 1 2 

Special Khadi Exhibition at Patna, Mairwa, Bettiah, Jamshedpur, 
Hazaribagh, and Ranchi: 

It should be noted that to popularise Khadi, exhibitions 
were held in 1926 at different centres in the Province under 
the guidance of Shri Rajendra Prasad. The first one, to which 
reference has already been made, was opened by Shri Satish 
Chandra Das Gupta, of the Khadi Pralisthan, Calcutta, on the 
grounds of the Bihar Vidyapith. The second one was held 
in the Bihar Young Men’s Institute, Patna, and it was opened 
by Sadhu Vaswani of Sindh. The third one was organised 
at Arrah; the fourth was opened at Muzaffarpur by Maulavi 
Mahammad Shafi, and the fifth one was opened at Ghapra 
by Shri Mazharul Plaque. The sixth was held at Mairwa, 
a small village in the district of Chapra, and the seventh one 
at Gaya on the 11th June, 1926, and another at Bettiah in 
July, 1926. Khadi exhibitions were arranged at some other 
places too. Khadi was hawked and sold at these exhibitions 
and magic lantern lectures were delivered in the evenings 
illustrating the khadi movement. These exhibitions were 
visited by “Congressmen, non-Congressmen, Government 
officials, Zamindars, Lawyers, big and small merchants and 
in some cases even Europeans.”* 

1. Ibid. 

2. Young India, 1st July, 1926. 

In June 1926, the students of the Economics Department of Patna 
College presented Professor C. J. Hamilton on his retirement a piece 
of Khaddar of local manufacture with the following remarks by their 
spokesman :— 

“Sir, I know you to be a devout follower of the late Prof. Marshall 
who lays down the basic concept of all his works on economics : ‘it is 
on the one side a study of wealth, on the other and more important 
side, a part of the study of man.’ And for you we cannot choose a 
better present than a piece of Khadi from start to finish, a Behar product, 
made of the indigenous Kakti cotton. It lays bare to you, Sir, not only 
the economic endeavours of our country but the very hearts of our 
Nation. On the side of wealth-production it represents that part of it 
which goes to increase the poor man’s mite, and on its -human side, 
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Thus the exhibition at Bettiah was opened in July, 1 
by Mr. H. G. Prior, who had succeeded Mr. Rutherford as 
Manager of the Bettiah Raj; another exhibition at Motihari 
was inaugurated by a famous Christian Missionary, named 
Rev. J. Z. Hodge; 5 at Jamshedpur the exhibition was opened 
by a highly placed officer of Tata & Co., Mr. Temple, who 
was himself an Engineer and Administrator of the Jamshed¬ 
pur town. Mr. Kenan, General Manager of Tata & Co and 
his wife, both of whom were Americans, visited the exhibition 
as was done by some other high officers too. There was a 
good sale of Khadi at this exhibition. 9 In August, 1926, 
one exhibition was held at Laheriasarai, Darbhanga, its 
opening ceremony being performed by Shri Rajendra Prasad 
and another exhibition was inaugurated in the same month 
at Deoghur by Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. 3 The thirteenth Bihar 
Khadi exhibition was held at Hazaribagh from the 14th to 
the 16th August, 1926 and this too was opened by Shri Raj¬ 
endra Prasad. 4 Mr. B. F. Bharucha of Bombay was pre¬ 
sent at this function; Kharag Babu and Hem Babu, Professors 
of Philosophy and Chemistry respectively of the St. Colum- 
bas’ College, rendered much help to make the exhibition a 
success. 5 At Ranchi the Khadi exhibition was opened, in 
presence of Shri Rajendra Prasad, by Shri S. K. Sahay at 4 
P.M. on the 5th October, 1926, in the Ranchi Arya Samaj 
Hall. Some Tana Bhagats attended it. 6 

represents the country’s struggle to provide food for the famished and 
to clothe the shame of the naked”. 

The Young India {1st July, 1926) observed: 

"It is to be wished that all the students whether of the Government 
College or others will appreciate the economics of Khaddar as the Patna 
College students have done and will follow their example whenever they 
have any occasion to make presentations”. 

1. Young India, 19th August, 1926. At Bettiah and Motihari exhibitions the 
sales amounted to Rs. 1,304-12-3 and 1,162-8-9 respectively. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Atmakatha , pp. 266-267. 

3. The sales at these two exhibitions amounted to Rs. 1,445-15-6 and Rs. 
1,59-8-6 respectively. 

4. Sale at this exhibition amounted to Rs. 3,010-2-0 and the number of 
purchasers was 620. 

5. Young India, 16th September , 1926. 

6. Report of the Superintendent of Police, Ranchi, 8. 10. 26. 
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The local Non-Co-Operation leaders of Ranchi, nam 
P. C. Mitra, Shri Deoki Nandari Lai, Shri Ramanand 
Brahmachari and some others were indefatigably exerting 
for furtherance of constructive national works. On the 12th 
March, 1926, they held a meeting at Ranchi and exhorted 
the audience to carry on such work undauntedly. 1 They 
celebrated the National Week from the 6th April to the 13 th 
April, 1926, by starting with a procession, which included a 
large number of Tana Bhagats and addressing meetings. 
Shri Ram Nafayan Singh, President of the Hazaribagh 
Congress Committee, also spoke in one of these meetings. 
A Charka demonstration was organised in front of the Dutga 
Mandap where Babu Mahendra Prasad of Chapra, who had 
then come to Ranchi on some business, delivered a speech 
appealing for Hindi-Muslim unity and spread of Khadi work. * 
Thus, in spite of the formal suspension of the Non-Co-opera- 
tion Movement constructive activities were vigorously con¬ 
tinued in this Province. 

Cawnpore session of the Congress and future policy: 

But the few patches of clouds that had been hovering here 
and there in the political horizon of the country were not yet 
dispelled. As it has been already noted, consideration of 
the politics of the two wings of the Swaraj party was deferred 
till the next session of the Congress. The Congress met for 
its 40th annual session at Cawnpore from the 26th to 28th 
December 1925, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu presiding. Part 
of the resolution passed by the A.LC.G. at its Patna meeting, 
held on the 22nd September last, was confirmed by it. As 
regards future policy it laid down: “The Congress reiter¬ 
ates its faith in Civil Disobedience as the only effective weapon 
to be used in the last resort to enforce the national claim and 
vindicate our national honour, but realises that the country 
is not now ready for it and in view thereof this Congress 
resolves that the guiding principle in carrying on all political 
work shall be self-reliance in all activities which make for the 
healthy growth of the nation and resistance to every activity, 


1. Report of the Superintendent of Police, Ranchi, 16. 3. 26. 

2. Ibid. 
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gress towards Swaraj. 


•vernmental or other, that may impede the Nation’s i 
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The main plank of future programme remained Mahatma 
Gandhi’s constructive work. 


Emphasis on constructive work: 


“The work in the country shall be directed to the educa¬ 
tion of the people in their political rights and training them 
to acquire the necessary strength and power of resistance 
to win those rights, by carrying out the constructive programme 
of the Congress with special reference to popularising the 
spinning wheel and khaddar , promoting inter-communal unity, 
the removal of untouchability, ameliorating the conditions 
of the suppressed classes and the removal of the drink and 
drug evil and shall include the capture of local bodies, the 
organisation of labour, both industrial and agricultural, the 
adjustment of relations between employers and workmen 
and between landlords and tenants, and the general advance¬ 
ment of the national, economical, industrial and commer¬ 
cial interests of the country.” 

As regards the party divisions, Shrimati Naidu made 
the following appeal in her Presidential Address:—“Today 
the Swaraj party with its highly disciplined organisation and 
its striking record of success is the only body within the Con¬ 
gress engaged in actual combat with bureaucratic authority. 
Is it not in this critical hour the unmistakable duty of other 
political parties in the country, irrespective of their particular 
labels and particular beliefs, to return to the Congress which 
invites them with open doors and coalesce all their divided 
energies and talents in devising a common programme of 
action in pursuance of a common goal?” Pandit Motilal 
Nehru moved the main resolution about future political 
programme. He proposed in it that on the failure of the 
Government to give their final decision regarding the Cen¬ 
tral Assembly’s resolution of the 18th February, 1924, the 
Swarajists shall no longer continue to remain and work in 
the present legislatures nor attend any meeting of the said 
legislatures except to prevent their seats being declared va¬ 
cant. A special Committee of the Swaraj Party would call 
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■eting of the A.I.C.C. to frame a programme of work t 
carried out by the Congress and the Swaraj Party through¬ 
out the country. This programme was to include education 
of the electorates about election, mass civil disobedience and 
some other matters. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved 
an amendment proposing certain changes and omitting the 
part relating to civil disobedience. Shri M. R. Jayakar 
seconded this amendment. But ultimately the original re¬ 
solution was carried. 

Formation of the Responsivist Party : 

But at this Jayakar, Kelkar and Moonje, who were in 
favour of educating the electorate on responsive co-operation, 
resigned on the spot from the Assembly to which they had 
been elected on the ticket of the Swaraj Party. Those leaders, 
who dissented from Pandit Motilal Nehru, met in a confer¬ 
ence at Akola on the 14th February, 1926, ahd formally for¬ 
med the Responsivist party with Shri M. R. Jayakar as Pre¬ 
sident. On the 3rd April, 1926, the Responsivists joined 
hands with the Independents in Bombay and formed the 
National Party with a view to preparing the country “for the 
establishment of Swaraj of the Dominion type.” In fact, dur¬ 
ing 1926 the breach between the two wings of the Swaraj 
Party grew wider, in spite of the Sabarmati Pact concluded 
on the 20th April. Even Lala Lajpat Rai resigned from 
the Swaraj Party on .the 7th August and assisted Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya in the formation of a new party, 
the Independent Congress Party, which opposed the Swaraj 
Party and worked in co-operation with the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. 

Decisions of the Congress at its Delhi session to run electrons in the 

name of the Congress: 

Meanwhile, the A.I.C.C. meeting at Delhi on the 6th 
and 7th March, 1926, had passed a resolution for a walk out 
from the legislatures. It called upon the members of the 
Swaraj Party “in the Assembly to leave their seats after rais¬ 
ing the constitutional issue once again by moving on the 8th 
March that the first demand for grant which may come up 
for discussion be omitted.” By another resolution, the 
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A.I.C.C. decided that the ensuing general elections shat 
run by and in the name of the Congress on the programme 
fixed by the Congress, It issued an Election Manifesto in 
October, 1926, and general elections took place in November. 
The Swarajya Party was handicapped because some Muslim 
members had left it and some Hindus joined the other parties. 
In Bihar, as in other places, vigorous election campaigns 
were conducted by leaders of the different parties and re¬ 
grettable communal as well as caste considerations influenced 
the election propaganda very much. 1 Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai came here on behalf of the 
Swarajya Party. Shri Rajendra Prasad worked indefatigably 
for the Congress. Owing to differences with Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Muhammad Shafi had resigned from the Council 
and was re-elected as an Independent. Shri Jagat Narain 
Lai, so long an important Congress leader in the Province, 
and Shri Nandan Prasad Narayan Singh of Saran were elected 
as candidates of the Independent Congress Party. Babu 
Jaleswar Prasad and Shri Mazharul Haque, both prominent 
Congress leaders of the Province, were defeated. But the 
general result of the elections in Bihar was that Congress 
candidates were returned by the electorates in large numbers 
both for the Provincial Council and Central Assembly. 2 It 
was also like this in Madras, Bengal and Assam. 

Canker of communalism: 

Party cleavage was no doubt a disintegrating factor in 
Indian national life in this period. The canker of com- 
munalism was also gnawing at it. Hindu-Muslim relations 
were far from cordial and communal riots broke out at seve¬ 
ral places, the most fierce being those in Calcutta during the 
month of April. These had natural repercussions on the 
neighbouring province of Bihar, where also communal tension 
increased during April and May resulting in some minor 
clashes here and there e.g. at Sasaram in Shahabad, in Mon- 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Alrnakatha, pp. 258-261. 

2. Annual Report of the All-India Congress Committee for the year 1926; 
Bihar and Orissa in 1926-27, pp. 1-4. 
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p „/r, in the Santal Paraganas, and on the borders of t. 
district of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. The general 
situation in the Province, however, “became distinctly easier 
in the month of June and Bakr-Id festival passed off without 
grave disorder.” 1 2 Conciliation Committees worked at 
several places to smoothen communal differences. Shri 
Mazharul Haque, deeply mortified at the prevailing 
communal tension, took the lead in orgainising at Chapra 
on the 10th June, 1926, 3 a conference of prominent Con¬ 
gressmen of Bihar, some members of the Khilafat Commit¬ 
tee, and several others outside these two organisations. 
After frank discussions for some days all present there ex¬ 
pressed their determination to take adequate steps to check 
the evil effects of communal bitterness. According to the 
decision of this conference Shri Mazharul Haque, Maulavi 
Muhammad Shall, Shri Jagat Narain Lai, Shri Rajendra 
Prasad and some others began to tour in the Province 
for this work. As a result of it, the atmosphere in Bihar 
remained comparatively free from the pernicious effects of 
communal riots 3 , but excitement continued. 


Communal riots occurred at other places and the assas¬ 
sination of Swami Shradhanand by a Muslim fanatic on the 
23rd December, 1926, shocked the country very much. It 
caused sensation in Bihar too and sympathisers observed 
hartals in his memory in most of its towns. 4 Mahatma 
Gandhi heard of this tragedy on his way to Gauhati, at Sorb- 
hog, a way-side station, and observed, “He lived a hero. 

He has died a hero. This tragedy has a national 

importance. It draws our pointed attention to an evil that 
is eating into the vitals of the nation. Both Hindus and 
Mussalmans have the choice before them. We are both on 
our trial.” 5 


1. Bihar and Orissa in 1926-27, p. 7. 

2. The Indian Quarterly Report, 1926, Vol. I, p. 16. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Bihar and Orissa in 1926-27, p. 7. 

5. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. II, p. 314. 
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Gauhati session of the Congress : 



When the Congress met at Gauhati on the 26th December, 

1926, Mahatma Gandhi moved a resolution to “place on 
record its sense of the irreparable loss the nation has sus¬ 
tained by the tragic death of the great Swamiji.” Maulana 
Muhammad Ali seconded it. This Congress also passed the 
following resolution about Hindu-Muslim unity: “This 
Congress calls upon the Working Committee to take imme¬ 
diate steps in consultation with Hindu and Mussalman leaders 
to devise measures for the removal of the present deplorable 
differences between Hindus and Mussalmans and submit 
their report to the All-India Congress Committee not later 
than the 31st March, 1927. 

And this Congress authorises the All-India Congress 
Committee to issue necessary instructions in that behalf to 
all Congressmen in the country and take such other steps 
as it may deem fit after a consideration of the said report.” 

The Congress also re-emphasised the programme of 
constructive work, and as regards the general policy of the 
Congressmen in the Assembly and the various Councils it 
decided that “it shall be one of self-reliance in all activities 
which make for the healthy growth of the nation and of deter¬ 
mined resistance to every activity, Governmental or other, 
that may impede the nation’s progress towards Swaraj.” 

Delhi Conference of leaders for communal unity: 

Many leaders in the country were eager to create a united 
front against Government’s attitude of uncompromisingness 
about the proposal for constitutional advance. Mr S. 
Srinivas Iyengar, President of the Congress, issued on the 
eve of the dissolution of the Assembly in New Delhi in March 

1927, a fervent appeal laying considerable emphasis on the 
need for both political and communal unity. About 30 promin¬ 
ent Muslim leaders met in a conference at New Delhi on the 
20th March, 1927, and after a protracted discussion unani¬ 
mously decided about joint electorates on the following con¬ 
siderations:—(1) Sind should be separated from Bombay 
Presidency and constituted into a seperate Province, (2) re- 
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LS should be introduced in the N.W. Frontier Province 
in Beluchistan on the same footing as any other Province, 
(3) In the Punjab and Bengal the proportion of Muslim 
representation should be in accordance with their population; 
and (4) in the Central Legislature, Muslim representation 
should not be less than one-third of the total and that also 
by mixed electorates. 1 2 

Delhi proposals considered at Patna; Demand for separate 
electorate upheld : 

The Delhi proposals for joint electorate were considered 
at a special meeting of the Muslim representative of Bihar 
and Orissa on the 8th May, 1927, in the Anjuman Islamia 
Hall at Patna. Sir Ali Imam, Maulana Shafi Daudi and 
Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz supported these. But some other 
prominent Muslim leaders led the opposition to the joint 
electorate. After prolonged discussion the following resolu¬ 
tion was adopted: *— 

“In view of the fact that some leaders of the sister com¬ 
munity are taking advantage of the proposals made at the 
Delhi Muslim Conference and there is danger that Muslims 
would be deprived of their rights of separate representation 
without their rightful demands being accepted and in view 
of the fact that separate representation of minorities was 
necessary so long as communalism reigned supreme in the 
country and also in view of the fact that in spite of all sorts 
of friendly gestures on the part of Mussalmans the sister 
community has developed marked tendency towards com¬ 
munalism which is evident from its hostile attitude towards 
all political and religious rights of Mussalmans and has re¬ 
cently been given public expression on the platform of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Patna, this conference of 
Mussalmans of Bihar and Orissa is of opinion that the pro¬ 
posals for replacing separate electorate by mixed electorate 
are premature and as such harmful to the interests of Mus¬ 
salmans and therefore this conference deprecates any attempt 


1. The Indian Quarterly Register, 1927, Vol. I, pp. 33-34, 

2. Ibid, pp . 39-40. 
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° take awa Y right of separate representation from Mus- 
saimans and declares that in the circumstances mentioned 
above the Mussalmans are not at all prepared to give up the 
light of separate representation for any price. This confer¬ 
ence is of opinion that reforms should at once be introduced 
into North-Western Frontier Province and Sindh should at 
once be separated from Bombay Presidency and constituted 
into a separate Province and hopes that Hindus as proof of 
their change of heart will support these demands of Mussal¬ 
mans and thus pave the way for settlement of political differ¬ 


ences. 


Calcutta Unity Conference and Congress call for cordiality: 

However, a Unity conference was held in Calcutta in 
October, J927, and passed resolutions in favour of a satisfactory 
solution of Hindu-Muslim problem. The All-India Congress 
Committee, meeting in Calcutta in the same month, also passed 
a resolution appealing to the Hindu and Muslim leaders to 
do their utmost to promote an atmosphere of cordiality in 
the country. 


Appendix I. 

From R. J. Richardson , Esqr., Officiating Judge and Special 
Commissioner of Shahabad , to E. H. Lushington , Esqr., Officiat¬ 
ing Secretary to the Government of Bengal , (No. 122 , dated the 
17th December, 1859) 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward herewith the original pro¬ 
ceedings connected with the trial of the rebel Hurkishen 
Sing, and to request the favour of your laying the same before 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, for his perusal 
and orders. 


Shahabad Special Commissioner’s Court. Trial held by 
R. J. Richardson, Esqr., Officiating Judge of Shahabad and 
Special Commissioner under Act XIV of 1857 on the 29th 
and 30th November, the 1st, 2nd and 3rd, and 16th Decem¬ 
ber, 1859. 

Government, Plaintiff, 

Versus 

Hurkishen Sing, son of Aydal Sing, Defendant. Prisoner 
committed for trial by William J. Herschel, Esqr, Magistrate 
of Shahabad on the 23rd November, 1859, corresponding 
with 13th Agrahun, 1267 F.S. on the following charges:— 
Charge I. Treason—In having on the 27th July, 1857, and 
after that date on various occasions till the dispersion of his 
forces, acted as instigator of rebellion and leader of rebel 
Troops in arms against the British Government. 

1st. In having led the Dinapore Mutineers into Arrah, and 
instigated them to break open the jail on the 27th of July, 
1857, and having taken a leading part under Kooer Sing, 
during the siege of the Arrah House. 
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Jnd. In having assumed command of the Rebel Army on 
the death of Kooer Singh, at Jagdishpore, on the 21st of April, 
1858, and having acted as head of the Government set up 
there by the rebels under Ummer Sing. 

3rd. In having, on the night of the 24-th November, 1858, 
while at the head of a rebel army, seized the person of Mrs. 
Samuells, in the village of Ayr, and carried her off a prisoner, 
with intent to use her in securing terms for himself. 


Charge II. Murder—In having, on the 21st April^ 1858, at 
Jugdeshpur, seized and murdered Jankee Sing, Dina Doss, 
Harryer Pare and Bhugwan Dass, and severely wounded 
Sobhee Doss, unarmed British subjects, peaceably engaged 
in collecting rents in Jugdeespore. 

Charge III. Murder—In having, on the 23rd of April, 1858, 
cruelly killed Jowahir Raout, a peaceable resident of Jugdish- 
pur, by cutting off his arms and nose, and throwing him into 
a ditch to bleed to death. 


Charge IV. Mutilation of Mahadoo Lall, a Government 
Police Burkundauze, by cutting off his right hand and nose. 
Prisoner was apprehended at Mouzah Dineah, pergunnah 
Budhowl, Zillah Benaras, by the Naib Cutwal of Dussah 
Samdah on the 29th of August, 1858 corresponding with 
16th Bhadoon, 1266 F.S. He pleaded not guilty to each and 
all of the charges noted in the indictment. The first charge, 
Treason, is clearly and fully established against the prisoner, 
not only by oral evidence taken in this court, but also by the 
evidence of witnesses taken at the time of the disturbances 
in 1857 as well as by documentary evidence adduced by 
certain papers found in the house which the prisoner occupied 
as his cutcherry in Jugdeespore. 

The first count of charge I—In having led the Dinapore 
Mutineers into Arrah and instigated them to break open the 
jail on the 27th July, 1857, and having taken a leading part 
under Kooer Sing during the siege of the Arrah House, is 
established by the evidence of the following witnesses:— 

Bijoo Ram, a respectable Banker of Arrah, who saw the 
prisoner, Hurkishen Singh go out to meet the rebel sepoys, 
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their approach to Arrah from Dinapore, on the 27th Julyy 
857, and also witnessed his return mounted on a horse and 
armed, leading the said rebel sepoys into Arrah. This witness 
likewise states, that during the seven or eight days’ sojourn of 
the rebels in Arrah, the town was placed under the authority 
of Kooer Sing and Hurkishen Sing (the prisoner) by whose 
orders supplies were collected for the rebel army. 

Ruggoobuns Tail, a Mooktear, who, during the stay of 
the rebels in Arrah saw Hurkishen Singh the prisoner twice, 
once on the 28th July, 1857, when the prisoner, mounted on 
a horse, armed, and attended by Sowars and Sepoys, was 
engaged in plundering certain shops and houses in Arrah, 
and secondly whilst prisoner was occupied in superintending 
the distribution of supplies amongst the rebels. On both 
occasions witness considered that the prisoner, whom he has 
known for five or six years, was a Sardar both from his appear¬ 
ance as also the circumstance that the collection of Russud 
was made by his order. 

Sookhanund, a Mahajun of influence who was in his 
garden house, close to the road leading to the Arrah jail on 
the 27th July, 1857, when the prisoner, mounted on a horse 
and armed came past towards the jail accompanied by a 
great number of sepoys, budmashes, and rabble. Prisoner 
was in the midst of this band and gave the order for the jail 
to be broken open, the convicts to be released, and all parties 
—to make for the “Dhoos” (Arrah house, containing the 
garrison). Prisoner himself went to the jail, and shortly 
after witness saw the released convicts, with the rebels, pass 
by enroute to the ,c Dhoos”. Witness is confident that prisoner 
was a leader for his men, from the fact that he sent for the 
Mahajuns of town (witness among the number) and de¬ 
manded money for the payment of the rebel force, from the 
circumstance that no food, gunpowder, or stores were dis¬ 
tributed without prisoner’s order, his “Hukoomut” being 
acknowledged by all. Witness has known the prisoner from 
his birth. 

BHOOPA LAL, Naib Darogah of the Arrah jail, was 
at the jail on the 27th July, 1857 when the prisoner (with 
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horn he has been acquainted for six years) mounted o 
horse and leading a large body of rebels, approached the 
jail, on which the witness through fear ran away. 

SHEWCHURN LALL, Burkundauze of the Arrah jail, 
deposes as above, but states that the Nujeeb guard had not 
absconded from the jail when he fled after the Naib Darogah 
had done so. 

The 2nd count of the 1st charge, “In having assumed com¬ 
mand of the Rebel Army, on the death of Kooer Sing at Jug- 
deespore on the 21st April, 1858, and having acted as head 
of the Government set up there by the rebels under Ummer 
Sing,” is established by the evidence of the following 
witnesses:— 

R AMY AD YVOJA, a pardoned sepoy of the late 60 th 
Regiment, Native Infantry, who joined Koor Sing’s force at 
Azimghur, in March or April, 1858. Prisoner was then with 
the rebel army and held the title “Salar-jung ’’conferred on 
him by Kooer Sing. When Kooer Sing and Hurkishen Sing 
(the prisoner) left Azimghur on the approach of the British 
Troops and got across the Ganges, witness reached Jagdish- 
pore two or three days after them, on his arrival at that place 
he found the prisoner exercising the supreme power, Kooer 
Sing having died. From that day to the time when the rebels 
were out of Jugdeeshpur, a period of four months, prisoner 
was the supreme authority, Ummer Sing being a mere cypher. 
Hussen Bux Khan, late darogah in the employ of Govern¬ 
ment who met Kooer Singh and his rebel army at Azimut- 
ghur (Zillah Azimghur) when they were fleeing from the 
British Troops. Prisoner was then in command of the Rebel 
Army. Witness got to Jugdeespore a few days after the 
prisoner who made him Kotwal, under MoolierKyfyutHossain, 
the Honorary Magistrate. After the death of Kooer Sing 
prisoner was the supreme authority superintending the mak¬ 
ing of trenches, hearing all reports, sending out general orders, 
in fact controlling everything and every body, whilst Ummer 
Sing, though called “Maharaj,” was a mere nobody and 
altogether in prisoner’s hands. Witness recognizes certain 
papers found at Jugdishpore being the signature, handwrit- 
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and hieroglyphic of prisoner, and sealed with the ii 
pftssion of a half moon, which kind of seal the prisoner in- 
variably made use of whilst carrying on the functions of Con¬ 
troller-General of the Government set up at Jugdispore. 


Sooruj Bux Sing 
Jugdum Doss 
Ajaib Sing, 
Dhoma Doss 
Gopal Sahoo 
Gondowne Nohia 
Tupsee Koomree 
Tadarath Pandey 


Certify to the fact of having 
seen prisoner at the head of a 
band of rebels at Jugdishpur 
in Boyshak, 1265 F. S. 


Margaret Frances Samuells who was caught in the village 
of Ayr, (where she was residing) by the prisoner, accompanied 
by a large number of rebel sepoys. These latter would have 
killed her, but for the interference of the prisoner, from which 
witness naturally infers that he was a leader, and exercised 
considerable power over them. 

The documentary evidence in support of this count (the 
2nd of the 1st charge) consists of certain papers marked 1 
to 6 and A to N. These papers were found with others, by 
Mr. J. W. Garstin, Deputy Magistrate of Buxar (vide his 
evidence) mostly in a house which was said to be the cutcherry 
of the prisoner. The papers were put into boxes by Mr. 
Garstin, (who recognized the general appearance of those in 
Court) nailed up, and sent in under a guard to the then 
Magistrate of Arrah, from whose charge they passed into 
the keeping of Mr. W. J. Herschel (vide his evidence) who 
on the apprehension of the prisoner, selected the papers 1 to 
6 and A to N as documentary proofs, to substantiate in part 
the charge of treason against the prisoner. 

The following is a list of the documents, with a brief des¬ 
cription of each:— 

1st. Urzee from Mahomed Azimoodeen, Jemadar of 
Thanah Arrah, appointed by Kooer Sing, setting forth his 
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/vwn service, demanding his salary, exposing the conduct 
the Mahajuns of Arrali and containing other matters. This 
Urzee is addressed ‘to the presence, the incarnation of Justice, 
of the venerable the Magistrate Bahadoor and Babu Hur- 
kishan Sing Bahadoor.” On the back of the Urzee are two 
orders passed in the presence and court of Babu Hurkishen Sing. 

2nd Rubicari of the Sudder Court, in the presence of 
Baboo Hurkishen Sing dated Wednesday 5th Bhadoon, 1265 
F.S. propagating a dustur-ul-umul by beat of drum. 

3rd. Rubicari of the Sudder Court, in the presence of 
Baboo Hurkishen Singh Bahadoor, dated Saturday, the 
18th Bhadoon, 1265 F.S. threatening death to any Zamindar 
or others supplying food to or aiding the infidels. 

4th. Rubicari of the Court of Baboo Hurkishen Sing 
dated Monday 22nd Sawun, 1265 F.S. sending out a procla¬ 
mation to those wishing to take the settlement of lands to come 
forward and also calling for the names of those parties who, 
having been in possession of horses, loot them to the English 
for sale. 

(The hieroglyphic at the foot of this Rubicari is sworn to, 
by Hussen Bux Khan, as being that of the prisoner). 

5th. Rubicari of the Sudder Court, in the presence of 
Baboo Hurkishen Sing Bahadoor, dated 18th Bhadoon, 1265 
F.S. Saturday, warning the Zamindars & Go. not to supply 
the ill-fated English with food, under pain of death. 

6th. Rubicari of the Sudder Court at Jugdeespore, dated 
21st Asin, 1265 F.S. Saturday, in the presence of Baboo Hur¬ 
kishen Sing Bahadoor calling upon all true men to assist in 
every way, as on all sides battle was raging with the infidels, 
(The Rubicans Nos. 5 and 6 are sworn by Hussein Bux 
Khan to Be in the handwriting of Inderjeet Lall, Sheristadar 
of Hurkishen Sing.). 

Document A. Petition from Isree Pershad to Sri Baboo 
Sahib Rajkomar Baboo Hurkishen Sing Bahadoor, request¬ 
ing the settlement of certain villages with him. The order 
on the back of this document is sealed with the half moon 
seal alluded to by Hussein Bux Khan. 
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since of Baboo Hurkishen Sing Sahib Bahadoor, 22nd Bhadoon, 
1265 F.S., calling for supplies to lead from the Tuhseeldars 
and Foujdary court. On this document are the words 
‘Naib Hakim Allah’ written by prisoner himself as sworn to 
by Hussein Bux Khan. 

Document C. Petition from Gowree Shunker, applying 
for the settlement of Sarungpore Nowadah. On this docu¬ 
ment are the words “Durkhast—-Munzoor,” written by pri¬ 
soner himself, as deposed to by Hussein Bux Khan. 

Document D. Petition from Uzra Lall, applying for the 
settlement of Mouzah Bunyer. The order of this document 
is “Bundobast Boojaleb Putwarrysy,” written in the prisoner’s 
own handwriting, deposed to as above. 

Document E. Rubicari of the court of Hurkishen Sing, 
ordering an investigation into the case of Sumpel Rai, ap¬ 
pellant. 

Document H. Hukumnamah to the Tehseelee. This 
document bears the impression of the half-moon seal before 
alluded to. 

Document I. Rubicari of the Court of Babu Hurkishen 
Sing, anent balances due to Omlah and superior officers, 
signed Dustakhut Hurkishen Sing, in the prisoner’s own 
handwriting deposed to by Hussein Bux Khan. 

Document J. Petition from Gowree Shunker, applying 
for the settlement of Sarungpore in opposition to Byndebuksh 
Sing. Under the order on the back of this document, emanat¬ 
ing from the Ijiay of Baboo Hurkishen Sing Sahib Bahadoor, 
is the hieroglyphic of prisoner, deposed to by Hussein Bux 
Khan. 

Document K. Petition from Bundebuksh Sing anent the 
above settlement under the order emanating from the Ijiay 
of Babu Hurkishen Sing Sahib Bahadoor, is the prisoner’s 
hireoglyphic, deposed to as above. 

Document L. Rubicari of the ourt of Babu Hurkishen 
Sing Sahib directing the Hakims of the three subordinate 
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.courts to provide a situation for Jugdum Dahai, with rbj? 
‘’’>Tfom Hyfyut Hossein (Honorary Magistrate), giving reason 
why he cannot dp so, and Hurkishen Sing’s reply. 

Document M. Note from Kyfyut Hossein, Magistrate, 
to the Baboo Sahib sending fourteen Omedwars. This docu¬ 
ment, as well as document L. is signed in full by Kyfyut 
Hossein. 

Document N. Note from Kyfyut Hossein, Magistrate, to 
Baboo Hurkishen Singh, informing him of the despatch of 
some lead, with Hurkishen Sing’s orders on the same. 

The 3rd count of the 1st charge, “In having, on the night 
of the 24th of November, 1858, while at the head of a rebel 
army, seized the person of Mrs. Samuells in the village of Ayr, 
and carried her off a prisoner, with intent to use her in secur¬ 
ing terms for himself,” is proved by the evidence of Mrs. 
Samuells (taken in this court), who states that prisoner, pre¬ 
vious to her departure for Major Fowler’s camp, asked her 
to intercede for pardon for himself and brother Officers, and 
kept her servant as a hostage until an answer should arrive. 

The 2nd charge, Murder, “In having, on the 21st April, 
1858, at Jugdeespore, seized and murdered Jankee Sing, 
Dina Doss, Hurehur Pare and Bhugwan Doss, and severely 
wounded Lothi Doss, unarmed British subjects, peaceably 
engaged in collecting rents in Jugdeeshpore,” is proved both 
by the records referring to the murder, as compiled at the 
time, as also by the deposition of the undernoted witnesses 
whose evidence has been taken in this court:— 

Soorujbux Sing, who saw JANKI Sing struck down by pri¬ 
soner. 

Gondowar Sing same as Soorujbux Sing. 

Jugdum Doss same as Gondowar Sing, and was present when 
Dina Doss & Co. w r ere cut down by prisoner’s orders. 

Dhoma Doss was present when Jankee Sing & Co., were taken 
away by the prisoner to the Chouk at Jugdeespore. The 
next day Lobhee Doss grievously wounded, came to witness’s 
house, related all that had taken place, and died from the 
effects of his wounds 22 days afterwards. 
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Ir ul Sahoo witnessed Jankee Sing & Go., sitting under the^ 

_abootra at Jugdeeshpore (Guarded by armed men) after 

they had been brought from the Tehseel Cutcherry by the 
prisoner. Witness heard the same night that Jankee & Go. 
had been killed. 


Ajaib Sing saw four or five dead and dying men lying under 
the Ghabootra at Jugdeeshpore, on which Chabootra the 
prisoner was standing at the time. 

A reference to the old records connected with this charge 
shows, that throughout, though the evidence was not directed 
to the conviction of the prisoner, Hurkishen Sing, but to that 
of the village-enemies of the plaintiff (Soorujbux Sing) and his 
witnesses, the prisoner now under trial was named as the 
Principal. The Darogah’s report on the enquiry, which he 
held at the time, convicts the prisoner, Hurkishen Sing, as 
the principal mover in the murder of Jankee Sing & Go., and 
as having consented to the deed. The charge being at that 
time directed against certain residents of Hetumpore and 
Jugdeespore, still to be found at their homes, was misused by 
the plaintiffs, and would not be acted on as against them, 
and the case was accordingly struck off the file, the remarks 
of the presiding officer being as follows:— 

“It would be utterly impossible, after so great a lapse of 
time, and in the face of such evidence as that given in this 
case, to convict. The witnesses brought by the plaintiffs 
Mooktears swear to 107 men, with hardly a variation either 
in order or total. They also do not mention present defend¬ 
ant (Narain Doss) and say he was not present. Narain 
Doss is released. No further proceedings are necessary with 
regard to any of the defendants.” 

In addition to the direct evidence against the prisoner, 
is the evidence of (noted before) of his having been in com¬ 
mand as working ruler of the rebels. With such power as 
prisoner is proved to have possessed at that time, the murder 
of the deceased in his presence, on the ground of their having 
taken Kooer Sing’s estates in lease could not have been com¬ 
mitted without his distinct orders and approbation. That 
the prisoner himself set the example by striking down Jankee 
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'idSing with his own hand, is, considering the well known c 
and remorseless character of the man, nothing to be wondered 
at. 

The third charge, Murder, “In having on the 23rd April, 
1858, cruelly killed Jowahir Raout, a peaceable resident of 
Jugdeeshpore, by cutting off his arms and nose, and throwing 
"him into a ditch to bleed to death”, is established against 
the prisoner on unimpeachable evidence. The deed was 
one of revenge against the deceased, for having pointed out 
to Mr. Assistant Colvin some arms belonging to Kooer Sing 
which had been deposited in a place of safety. It was promp¬ 
ted by the near approach of the Europeans to Jugdeesh¬ 
pore, with whom deceased was supposed to be in communi¬ 
cation. The murder was a deliberate act of slow cruelty, as 
the evidence of the following witnesses shews:— 

Tupsee Koonnee saw Jowahir Raout being brought by 
some sepoys to the prisoner, who was standing on the Chabo- 
otera in the Chouk at Jugdeeshpore prisoner gave orders for 
Jowahir Rout’s nose and arms to be cut off’, which was then 
and there done. 

Kishen Rout, son of deceased, was present when the 
prisoner ordered the nose and arms of the deceased to be 
severed, which was done (and the body was afterwards thrown 
into a hole). 

Padarath Pare saw as above, and that Jowahar Raout fell 
down under the Chabootera alive. 

Sheik Ramzan, having heard that Jowahir Raout had been 
killed, went to look, and found him, with his nose and arms 
cut off, barely alive. The fourth charge, “Mutilation of 
Mahadeo Lall, a Government Police Burkundauze by cutting 
off his right hand and nose,” is established by the deposition 
of that individual, his maimed appearance and his recogni¬ 
tion of the prisoner as the person who ordered mutilation 
in question. That the prisoner was on the spot at the time, 
in command of the rebel force, is a matter well known. 

The defence set up by the prisoner is a rambling alibi, 
unsupported by dates. He pleads that he is not and has 
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Tint been rebel, that there is enmity between himself and the 
inhabitants of Arrah and Co. owing to his having taken the 
Baky-a-ticca from Koer Sing, in whose employ however, he 
never was, that he saved the lives of two British subjects, viz. 
Mrs. Samuels and Tewun Lall, a Seikh sepoy, and that lie 
has, since the commencement of the Mutiny, paid in his 
Revenue to Government and provided supplies for the Gov¬ 
ernment troops. The alibi set up by the prisoner is not 
substantiated by his witnesses, only one of whom saw him in 
Bhadra 1265 F.S. Darogah Sing dressed as a Fakir at Ninee, a 
village in the Sarun district, about eighteen miles from Arrah. 

Sohun Lall ) 


Know nothing of the prisoner. 


Doorah Dutt 
Surut Rai 

Bishesha Da> 
Sobaicl Lai S 


!■ Cannot be found. 


The plea of general enmity on the part of the inhabitants 
of Arrah & Co. is not substantiated by the evidence of the 
cited by the prisoner, Messrs James Combe, Henry, C. 
Richardson, Syud Azimooden Khan and Moolvee Imdad 


The evidence tendered by Mrs. Samuells is more damn- 
in^ to the prisoners than in his favor. He seized this Eurasian 
woman at dead of night, solely for the purpose of securing 
the credit of saving her life and making use ol her as a, medium 
for endeavouring to make terms for himself. Mrs. Samuell s 
evidence, moreover, is an addition to the already overwhelm¬ 
ing proof which has been adduced that the prisoner was 
a leader amongst the rebels, who obeyed his orders even to 
the preservation of her life. 

The story told by prisoner anent Major Fowler’s having 
sent to him a letter in acknowledgement ol his good services 
in saving Mrs. Samuelfs life, is a falsehood, and proved to 
be so by an Extract from letter No. 177 dated 28th November, 
1858, from the Magistrate ol Shahabad to the Coinmissionci 
of Patna, as follows:— 
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The rebels under the command of Hurkishen Sing 
the 24th (November 1848) moved to Ayr, where they seized 
an Eurasian woman, Mrs. Samuells, wife of former clerk in 
the Shahabad collectorate. This woman they sent in from 
Bogra, seven miles due west of Jugdishpore to Major Fowler, 
commanding at the latter place, and through her Major Fowler 
sent them a copy of the ‘proclamation’, and desired them if 
they wished to surrender to come into Jugdeeshpore next 
morning and deliver up their arms.” 


The evidence given up by Gungakishen Tewary as to the 
letter made over to him by the prisoner in Agrahun last year 
proves nothing reliable. 

The deposition of Jiwan Lall, Seikh sepoy, who was res¬ 
cued, protected for 4 days, and then released by the prisoner 
the night before the European troops arrived at Arrah from 
Buxar, goes far to show the power which the prisoner exer¬ 
cised over the rebels. Moreover, it is not apparent what 
motive the prisoner had in saving the life of this Seikh Sepoy 
except for the purpose of taking advantage of the circum¬ 
stance as a set-off against, or exculpation of, his evil deeds 
when the fit time should arrive. 


The plea raised by the prisoner of having paid in his 
Revenue to Government, since the commencement of Mutiny, 
as also having provided Russud for the Government may be 
partially true, inasmuch as his shareholders might have done 
so for him but this does not throw one little of weight into 
the balance as regards the prisoner’s innocence of the charge 
brought against him. The policy which prompted him to 
pay his revenue and supply Russud was the same as that 
exercised by him in saving Mrs. Samuell’s life, viz. the intent 
to secure favourable terms for himself when his evil days should 
come to pass; I have thus at considerable length in detail 
enumerated the proofs upon which I consider the charges, 
all and each of them contained in the indictment, to be proved 
and established against the prisoner, Hurkishen Sing. It is 
now incumbent upon me to make a few general remarks on 
the conduct of the trial. 
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e prisoner has been all through undefended by counsel, 
the commencement of each day’s proceedings he was 
solicited by me to provide his own counsel, and I even offered 
to be the direct means of aiding him in this matter, but he 
invariably refused to appoint any vakeel or Moktear to assist 
in his defence, stating that he would question the witnesses 
himself, and this he has done with considerable acuteness, 
as may be gathered from the prodeedings. With reference 
to the oral evidence tendered in his case, I must observe that 
nearly every witness who has appeared before this court has 
given his deposition in the most straightforward and 
truthful manner. Some have undergone an unusually severe 
cross-examination, extending in a few instances to upwards 
of three hours’ duration. There did not appear, on the 
part of the principal witnesses, any unseemly show of enmity 
against the prisoner - , but with all a stern desire to bring him 
to the crimes with which he stood charged. 

Generally speaking, I think I have seldom, during four¬ 
teen years’ experience, come across native witnesses who 
have so boldly and yet so fairly given evidence as those whose 
testimony has been adduced in this case. 

It now only remains for me to state my conviction, that 
the charges noted in the indictment have been fully, clearly, 
and unimpeachably proved and established against the pri¬ 
soner, Hurikishen Sing, and I convict him on all and each 
of them. 

The fact of the prisoner having neglected or refused to 
avail himself of the General Amnesty, though it is certain he 
must have known of the terms offered in Her Majesty’s Pro¬ 
clamation, at once relieves me of the necessity cf pleading in 
his behalf (even if I had the slightest inclination to do so) 
on the score of that he saved, to serve his own interests, the 
lives of two British subjects. 

The prisoner’s name has been a byeword and a terror to 
every loyal subject since the first commencement of the disturb¬ 
ances in Shahabad in July 1857. It is a matter of history that 
he was the miscreant who, amidst all the scenes of bloodshed 
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nd terror which occurred in this District, stood pre-eminc_, 

distinguished amongst his brother rebels in the perpetration 
of inhuman and barbarous acts. His word was law, and his 
acts were in accordance with his well-known ruthless character. 


Finding, finally, nothing whatever in extenuation to 
induce me to recommend that any mercy should be shown 
to the Prisoner, Hurkishen Sing, I recommend that he be taken 
from the Arrah Jail, where he is at present in confinement, 
to the Chouk at Jugdeeshpore, the scene of his vain-glory 
and his cruelty and that he be, there, hanged by the neck until 
he be dead. 


The property of the prisoner having already been con¬ 
fiscated to Government, no further order in this matter is 
requisite. 


In compliance with the instructions contained in letter 
no. 4569 dated 20th November, 1858, from the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, to the Judge of Shahabad, the 
original proceedings of this trial are submitted for the orders 
of Government. 


Arrah, the 17th December, 
1859. 


R. J. Richardson. 

Offig. Session Judge and Special 


Commissioner of Shahabad. 
Under Act. XIV of 1857. 
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Statement of the rebel Nishan Singh 


son of Raghubir Saran (?), caste Chawhan Rajput, 
above 65 years, profession Zemindary. 


Age 


Question: 
ment. 


What have you to say? Give a detailed state- 


Answer: I had four cases pending in the Civil Court, Arrah, 
regarding Mauzas Chinari, Kurtha and Sugaon and an 
another case was instituted on the 4th August, 1840. My 
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Bisheshwar Singh was present at Arrah to look after these 
... On being informed of his illness I myself went to 
Arrah and sent back my son, Bisheshwar Singh, to my place. 
While my son was ill at Arrah he was attended upon by 
Bisheshwar Dyal, the Gomashtah of the Arrah Kothi. I 
stayed at Arrah during the months of Jeth, Ashadh and 
Savan of the last year. Meanwhile the rebellious sepoys 
of Dinapore reached Arrah and looted the town. And they 
threatened the servants of Kunwar Singh to bring him there 
or they would loot Jugdishpore. This threat was not made 
in my presence and I state it according to what I have heard. 
Accordingly, Kunwar Singh came from Jagdishpore to Arrah 
on the very day the sepoys had arrived at Arrah i.e., 18th 
Savan. After two or three days the Government forces 
arrived and an engagement took place between them and 
the rebellious sepoys of Danapore. Kunwar Singh was 
helping tKe rebels. I was also staying at my place at Arrah 
and went to pay my respects to Kunwar Singh whenever 
I was called for. My acquaintance with Kunwar Sing 
was an old one. I did not possess any arms. After few 
days, on the arrival of the forces from Gajipore (Ghazipur) 
or Benares, Kunwar Singh along with the Jagdishpore 
rebels and I myself on foot (as I did not have any conveyance) 
fled from Arrah and reached Mouza Bagua. 1 returned 
to my home on horse which I took from Chaudhry Shib 
Sahay Singh, Malik of the village Bagua. After eight days 
I heard that some of my opponents had got me listed as a 
rebel and that a warrant had been issued in the name of the 
Thanadar for my arrest. And after eight days Kunwar 
Singh arrived at a place called Deohra(?) on the hills near 
Sasseram. Apprehending danger to my life because 1 
expected my arrest by the Government, I took a horse and two 
servants and fled barefooted from my village, and proceeded 
along with Kunwar Singh to Banda. We marched from 
Banda after a few days’ halt. I was ill and proceeded (on 
a palki) to Kalpi. We stayed at Kalpi because the Gwalior 
forces had written to Kunwar Singh not to cross the Jamuna 
as they themselves were coming to meet him. After that 
the Gwalior Company arrived and Kunwar Singh proceeded 
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ith them for the battle of Kundhapur (Kanpur)—I 
accompanied the forces of Kunwar Singh, but I had neither 
sword nor firearms. Nana Rao (?) and the rebel sepoys were 
defeated in the battle of Kandhapur due to the superiority 
of the Government forces, and then Kunwar Singh fled to 
Lucknow and he was presented a robe of honour by the Shah 
ofOudh. He was also given a Farman and directed to proceed 
to his own country and to occupy it. The Shah of Oudh also 
gave a Farman for the district of Azamgurh, as well as twelve 
thousand rupees in cash for expenses. A cheque of rupees 
sixteen thousand was also given to be lealised from Raja 
Man Singh. 

After that myself and Kunwar Singh proceeded from 
Lucknow, reached Ayodhya, left for Azamgarh and reached 
there accordingly. The Government forces met Kunwar 
Singh at. a place called Soanra(?), twenty miles west of Azam¬ 
gurh. The Government forces being defeated took shelter 
in the fort of Azamgurh, and the rebel forces besiged it. The 
siege continued for twenty days and often some persons were 
killed from this side and vice versa. For two days they met; 
in the open. One day a relief column carrying supplies and 
arms for the reinforcement of Government forces was pro¬ 
ceeding from Gajipur and Jaunpore. The rebel sepoys 
intercepted them and I have heard that five to seven hundred 
persons were killed from either side, and 10(ten) elephants 
laden with tents, eleven camels and 92 (ninety-two) oxen 
were captured by the rebel. Myself and Kunwar Singh 
did not participate in this battle, but we saw the things which 
were brought. A few horses were also brought. After 
that the beseiged Government forces pressed and the rebels 
fled from Azamgurh, and the Government forces pursued them 
upto Shebpur, a place on the bank of the river Ganges. Kun¬ 
war Singh along with some forces crossed on an elephant 
while the forces took to boats. I do not know the person 
who supplied the boats. I remained on the other side, and 
parted company with the two servants I had. I proceeded 
along the bank of the river for two to four miles west from 
Sheopur. There also the rebel forces were crossing the 
river and I also crossed along with them and came to Jagdish- 
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On arriving there I heard that Shah Kubeeroode 
hmad, out of spite, as there were long-standing boundary 
disputes between us, had got my house and property attached 
and my children declared absconders. I, therefore, stayed 
on at Jagdishpur out of fear. I am running in fever ever 
since I left Lucknow, and I am too weak even to sit or walk. 
On Wednesday eleven days back, the rebel forces were at a 
place called Baraon which is to the north of Peeroo. Amar 
Singh also was there and it rained very hard that day, and 
Amar Singh left with his forces. 1 was left alone and I thought 
that I was too weak and that my survival was impossible. 
Then I called four Ahirs from Baraon and giving them rupees 
four which I had with me asked them to carry me on a cot 
to my place. They accordingly carried me to my place. 
I do not know the names of Ahirs. Bhunjun Singh, my 
pattidar, gave me a bath and said, ‘'You have been looted 
yourself, will you get me looted also.” In short, he did not 
allow me to remain in the house. Then I went to the jungle 
thinking either to flee to some other place or to surrender 
myself, on feeling little better. I was sleeping in the jungle 
with these two views when the Government sowers came 
and arrested me. 

Question—Is Kunwar Singh dead or alive ? 

Answer :-~He died at his house. I did not meet him. 
QuestionDid he receive a bullet injury ? 

Answer:—He was not hit by a bullet but by a cannon ball 
and his right wrist was amputated. I give this statement 
from what I heard. 

Question:—Did any raja or Zemindar fight Kunwar Singh 
while they were on their way to Kalpi and Banda ? 

Answer:—None else opposed him except a certain Kamdar 
Maharaj in the Rewa territory with whom there was a pro¬ 
bability of a clash. The reason was this that the Kamdar 
had told Kunwar Singh that his army had done much damage 
to his territory and he wanted him to pay damages. But it 
did not come to actual fighting. 
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“Seventy millions of Mussalmans of India with their 
hearts overflown with eagerness are now all earnestness for 
the way out to life and national freedom. But which is the 
way? We have seen and watched the selfseeking moulvis 
and leaders whose one end of life is to win the smile of devil¬ 
ish blood-suckers now in power. They are the beast of man¬ 
kind, the vilest part of our community and the most detested 
pests of our country. We have watched and are watching 
their movement. We have also seen and watched the con¬ 
stitutional agitators. They may not be dishonest, perhaps 
they are not, but they are foolish enough to believe in that 
empty sham called constitutional agitation and to have faith 
in lawful beggary and servitude. We have watched and waited 
impatiently and with burning hearts and give the common 
people of our country time to realise their error. The utter 
futility of agitation (to speak only of recent events) against 
Rowlatt Act, Indemnity Act, and Turkish dismemberment, 
must have brought home their error to them. We therefore 
now declare that the only way to the goal is Revolution, 
murderism and secret propaganda. History of England, 
France, Russia, Germany and almost all other countries of 
the world prominently lends support to this assertion. The 
work of Salvation should be accordingly begun at once in 
the following ways:— 

1. To set up at every central place young hands as secret 
workers and propagandist i.e. preachers who will try their 
best to initiate other young men into the sacred doctrine of 
revolution. 

2. To clear off from the way the mischief-making ulemas 
and leaders by murdering or otherwise doing away with 
them. 

3. To utilise every opportunity of murdering highest officials. 

4. To manufacture for the above purposes bombs and secure 
by secret means pistols and other offensive weapons. 

5. To heartily join hands of co-operation with the brother 
revolutionists of other communities of our country. 
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^ Jgy Great danger ahead. Rise up young Moslems. Yi 
national star is up. Abide by its command and cry out 
AUaho Akhbar. 

By order, President Central Revolutionary Committee.” 
(B & O Police Abstract of Intelligence, Vol. VIII, No. 27, 
July, 1919). 


Appendix IV 

Letter dated the 14th January, 1915, addressed to Tarak 
Nath Das (alias Hadu), Berkley, California (U.S.A.), written 
by the eldest brother of the addressee from Muzaffarpur. 
“Brother Hadu, 

You give away your everything most willingly to many 
unknown persons at their want and calamity. So tender 
is your heart! But alas! With what fault we, your unfortu¬ 
nate elder sister, mother and eldest brother, are all faulty 
to you that you do not write us about your health and wel¬ 
fare. Mother and sister are crying and repenting at all time. 
They tell me their heart’s grief but have I any body to tell 
mine? You, my younger brother! a famous Indian ! you 
have acquired a good name in America. At. the remember- 
ance of your name my heart is filled with joy. 

You are independent, while I am fully dependent. Ac¬ 
cording to present circumstances no work of yours can be 
done by me. Mother is approaching her death day by day. 
Be good enough to please her with the news of your health. 
Nanda has gone to her’s. We get this news at every mail, 
but unfortunately we do not get yours. Praying for your 
success in every work. What is the result of the Civil Service 
Examination ? 


Your eldest brother.” 
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Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s letter to his brother. 

“My dear Brother, 

You will be surprised to find a letter from one who is 
passing, days and nights with you here. But there are cer¬ 
tain things which compel me to write to you. I have many 
a time thought of speaking out my mind to you, but a senti¬ 
mental man that I am, I could not speak to you face to face. 

1 can assure you that what I am going to say in this letter is 
not without due deliberation. 

You might remember that about twenty days ago I went 
to see Hon ble Gokhale. He proposed to me to join the 
Servants of India Society. Ever since then I have been 
revolving m my mind the practicability of this proposal. 
And after twenty days constant thinking upon it I feel I had 
better throw in my lot with the country. I know, it will be 
a shock to you to hear such a thing from one in whom all 
the hopes of the family are centered. I know also that family 
wil be put to a great deal of trouble if I were to leave them 
to take care of themselves. But, my brother, I feel also the 
call of a higher and more important character. It may be 
ungiate.u on my part to leave you in difficulty and em¬ 
barrassment. But I hope this will not be the cause of my 
quarrel. I am sure our love and affection for each other 
f great an ? strong enough to overcome slight inconveniences. 

I am sure that I love you not because you have been man- < 

S S vou e io am 7 T K ^ helping US all ‘ 1 am sure 
SofX? "l b o aUSe , you . ex P ect me t( > earn for the 
fonnrt i‘ ami y. Dui love is based on a more solid 

discomfort wc^ no , matter what amount of inconveniences or 
discomfo t we may have to suffer on account of each other’s 

be '» I„ st . I am SnS “ 

Thl lr r grow str °nger and more durable 

^ >; e Pr T Se *° you to make orifice in the cause of 

300 millions. To join Mr. Gokhale's Society do« not m«n 
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iy sacrifice to me personally. For good or evil I have h,*^ 
e benefit of such a training that I can adapt myself to any 
circumstances in which I may be placed. My living, too, 
has been of such a simple nature that I do not require any 
Special equipment of comfort. What I shall get from that 
Society will be enough for me. But I cannot flatter myself 
that it means no sacrifice on your part. You all who have 
been forming high hopes, will see your hopes all dashed down 
in a moment. You will all find yourselves at sea, and will 
know not what to do. But remember my dear brother, that 
we have some little property at home. If I earn, I know 
I shall make some money and will also perhaps be able 
through it, to raise the status of our family in the so-called 
society, where a man is great because of his long purse and 
not for a magnanimous heart. But in this transitory world 
all passes away—wealth, rank, honour. The wealthier you 
become, the more you require, and although people may 
think that they are satisfied with gold, those who know any¬ 
thing know very well, that happiness comes not from without 
but from within. A poor man with his few rupees is more 
contented than the rich man with his millions. Let us then 
not despair poverty. The greatest men of the world have 
been the poorest, at first the most persecuted and the most 
despised. But the scoffers and the persecutors are gone into 
dust, no more to rise, no more to be heard of while the per¬ 
secuted and despised live in the memory and the hearts of 
millions. So care not for the scoffers and contempt of the 
so-called social people, who have not the magnanimity of 
mind and soul which enables a poor man to look upon them 
with the feeling of pity rather than of contempt. 


You may rest assured my dear, that if I have had any 
ambition m my life it has been to be of some service to the 
country. It may be that it is due to the faith of my training, 
but you might remember that you were the first to instil into 
my mind these noble thoughts, these high sentiments. When 
there was a talk of my going to England I do not know what 
you thought or felt, but I was never enamoured of the I.C.S, 
because I felt that my activities will be greatly circumscribed. 


misty 
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at was an occasion when I opend my heart; to you 
ours also opened in response. Here is another such occa¬ 
sion, be manly and consent to my taking the course I propose 
to take. If however I come to knw that you are not willing, 
I shall only be sorry but not surprised. I believe you all look 
upon me as the future breadwinner of the family, Well, if 
you love me only for that and my heart breaks to think of 
any thing so sordid and mean in your relation I do not know 
what to say. Do not pray disappoint me and do not force 
me to prove untrue to myself. One who is not true to him¬ 
self can never be true to anyone else. If you check me the 
rest of my life will be miserable. My success, too, in the pro¬ 
fession which you have chosen for me, will be doubtful and 
it is not making me miserable that you can ever think of. I 
was talking of ambition. Ambition I have none except to 
be of some service to the mother. But supposing I had any, 
what field is there for my ambition in the High Court ? I 
shall earn a few hundred rupees a month—it may even be in 
thousands that I shall earn, but are not there innumerable 
men with their thousands and lacs and crores, whom 
no one cares for and whom even some of us cannot but pity? 
But look on the othqr hand, at the vast field, what prince, 
or commoner is there who has the influence, the position or 
the honour of a Gokhale? And is he not after all a poor 
man ? Are we poorer than his family ? If millions can 
manage with two or three rupees a month, why can we not 
with as many hundreds? There will be a vast field for our 
ambition. Think of that also and let me depart in peace. 
Yours will be the sacrifice and yours too the glory. 

Now looking at the question of ways and means I shall 
not require you to give me anything for my support. I shall 
get that from the Society. I shall get some thing also for 
the maintenance of the family which I shall remit to you. 

It will hardly be any relief to you but still it may be of some 
little use, and you will have to be content with thirty where 
you expected three thousands. The Society provides also 
something for the education of the children. I will not 
trouble you therefore with finding means for their education. 

I shall take care of them and educate them. 
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Think of it, rny brother, and let me know. I have de¬ 
vested 20 days 5 constant thought to it, and have come to the 
conclusion that all the so-called social honour, rank and 
position are shams—a man’s greatness does not consist in the 
length of his purse, but in his heart as any that beat in the 
world. Approach this question again, from another point 
of view. Suppose I am struck deadly by plague this day, 
will you not have to manage the family and its affairs with 
what you have got? Will you not then be forced to be con¬ 
tented with your lot? If there is any divinity in man—as 
I believe there is-should he not willingly consent to what 
he may be forced to submit? If providence forces you to 
be without me you cannot but submit. Show, therefore, 
the magnanimity of an angel by courting poverty and for a 
time social degradation. Show that man has a free will and 
magnanimous heart and prove to the world that it is not yet 
altogether devoid of noble minds. Prove that there are men 
to whom money is trash—to whom service is all in all. Earn 
the gratitude of millions and, last though not the least, of 
your nearest and clearest. 

I am writing to my wife also about it. I cannot write 
to mother. This may prove a shock to her old age. 


Yours affectionately, 
Rajendra Prasad. 5 


Appendix VI 


“My dear Brother, 

1 do not know what to say. There is only one thing in 
which I taken pride and that is, that I never give you any 
pain, to any one and if ever I do I weep over it. Nothing 
would be farther from me than to give you or our dear old 
mother pain. I never meant that what I wrote was any final 
decision, or any kind of decision. I have never disobeyed 
you nor God willing, will I ever do so in future. I never 
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t the pangs of being fatherless, because in you I found' 
illy a brother but a father. I should be wretched indeed if 
I give you any kind of pain. I wanted you to speak out your 
mind to me on the matter. You have done it. I ain satisfied. 
I do not know how excruciating was the pain that I felt when 
I looked at you. I shall be the most ungrateful wretch if 
I ever proved anything but obedient to you. My happiness 
has ever been to obey you and I know it shall ever be so. 
Rest assured -your younger brother will never do anything 
without your permission or against your will. Nor need you 
think, that the rest of my life will be miserable. .1 am an 
impressionable young man—with all the faults of youth. 

If you, who have loved me so well and so much, will not 
forgive me, who else is there in this world who will? So I 
ask pardon of you-to forgive me for unnecessary pain that I 
have caused you in boyish freaks. If I have given you cause 
of distress I only regret that I cannot lay my heart bare be¬ 
fore you, to examine and inspect. Many a tear of sorrow 
and regret I have shed and many more shall I shed. I 
was instrumental in causing unnecessary pain to my old dear 
father which cost him his life, and I have further caused un¬ 
necessary pain to you who have taken his place for me. I 
know not how to ask pardon. I am sure in your affection you 
will forget all—but I do not know if 1 shall be able to forget 
it myself. 

I shall not be untrue to myself and tell you that all thought 
has gone out of my mind. That cannot be done away with. 
It is the result of the education that I have received. All 
that I can say is that I shall be happy wherever I be, provided 
I do not cause any one else any pain much less those who 
are my, nearest and dearest. I shall do what I shall be bidden 
and shall never cause you any more sorrow. I shall do what 
little I can in my humble way and shall be happy to see that 
you all are happy. 

With love. 


Yours affectionately, 
Rajendra Prasad.” 
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Bihar 

Bihar Provincial 
Congress 
Committee 

The Hon’ble M, Mazharul Haque 

Do 

Do 

Syed Hasan Imam 

99 
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Parmeshwar Lall, M. A. 

99 

99 

Krishna Sahai 

>9 

99 

Syed Hyder Husain 
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99 

Maulvi Raza Plossain 


Rabu Kashi Nath 


Babu Rashbihari Lai Mandal 


Babu Vishwa Nath Jha 


Babu Ananta Prasad Mandal 


Babu Girwar Narain Mandal 


99 


Babu Babu Lai Mandal 
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Race, -jGBgTon, 

denomination 
and caste, ifany 

Indian Mussalman 


Profession, calling, 

occupation and 
address in full 

Bar-at-law, 

Bankipur 


How and when elected 

At a meeting of the Bihar Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee, held on 
the 25th Dec. 1910. 


Syecl, Indian 


Do 


Do 


Hindu 


Kayastha, Indian, Vakil, Bankipur 


Syed, Moham¬ 
mad an 

Do 


Servants of India 
Society, Poona City 

Mukhtar, Mahi- 
pura, North 
Bhagalpur 


Hindu 


Hindu, Gope 


Zamindar, Murho, 
North Bhagalpur 


At a meeting of the Bihar Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee, held on 
the 25th December, 1910, and at a 
meeting of the United Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, 
held on the 13th December, 1910. 

At a meeting of the Bihar Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee, held on 
the 25th December, 1910. 

At a meeting of the Bihar Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee, held on 
the 25th December, 1910, and at a 
meeting of the United Bengal 
Congress Committee, held on the 
13th December, 1910. 


Hindu, Brahman Mukhtar and Za- At a meeting of the Bihar Provm- 
mindar, Mahipura, cial Congress Committee, held on 
North Bhagalpur the 25th December, 1910. 


Hindu, Gope 


Zamindar, Murho, At a meeting of the Bihar 1 rovin- 
Nortli Bhagalpur cial Congress Committee, held on 
the 25th December, 1910 and, at 
the meeting of the United Bengal 
Provincial Congress Commitee, held 
on the 13th December, 1910. 


Do 


Do 


Zamindar, Rani- 
patti, North 
Bhagalpur 

Zamindar, Murho, 
North Bhagalpur 


At a meeting of the Bihar Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee, held on 
the 25th December, 1910. 

Do 
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Do 


Electorate 
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Patna District 
Congress 
Committee 

Gaya District 
Congress 
Committee 

Do 


Mohammad Yunus 

Babu Nand Kishore Lai, M. A., B. L. 

Babu Bisjhtin Pershad II, B. A., B. L. 

5? Babu Kajeshwar Prasad, B. A., B. L. 

jj Rajkumar Babu Chotey Narain Singh 

Shahabad District Pandit Gobardhan Muna, B.A., B.L. 
Congress 


Committee 

Do 


Babu Avadh Behary Lai 


Pandit Gya Dutt Misser 


MuzafFarpur 
District Cong¬ 
ress Committee 


Babu Indra Dep Narayan Singh 

Mangal Charan, B. A., B. L. 
Dwarka Nath, B. A., L.L. B. 


Do 


Babu Gaya Prasad Singh, B. A. 


Babu Langat Singh 
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Religion, 

denomination 
and caste, if any 

Profession, calling, 

occupation and 
address in full 

How and When elected 

Mussalman 

Barrister-at-law, 

Bankipur 

At a meeting of the Patna District 
Congress Committee, held on the 
26th December, 1910. 

Kayastha 

Vakil, High Court, 
and Zamindar, 
Gaya 

At a meeting of the Gaya District 
Congress Committee, held on the 
9th December, 1910. 

Do 

Vakil and Zamin- 
dar, Gaya 

Do 


Zamindar, Gaya 

»> 

Bhumihar Brahman 

i Do 

i) 

Brahman 

Vakil, Gaya 

99 

Kayastha, Hindu 

Zamindar, Mauza 
Baksunda, P. O. 
Akbarpore, District 
Gaya 

99 

Brahman 

Pleader, Arrah 

At a meeting of the Shahabad Di¬ 
strict Congress Committee, held on 
the 26th December, 1910. 

Hindu 

Zamindar, Shaha- 
bad 

Do 

Do 

Vakil, Arrah 

99 


Kayastha, Behari Pleader and Land- At a meeting of the Muzaffarpur 
Hindu lord and Secretary, District Congress Committee, held 

District Congress on the 7 th December, 1910. 
Committee 


Kshatriya 


Landholder and 
Vice President, 
Local Rajput 
Sabha, Muzaffar- 
pur 


At a meeting of the Muzaffarpur 
District Congress Committee, held 
on the 19th December, 1910. 


Hindu, Bhumihar Zamindar and At a meeting of the Muzaffarpur 
Banker, Muzaffar- District Congress Committee, held 
pur on the 7 th December, 1910. 


(Si. 


mm 
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Bihar 
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JJ 




J) 






>> 



Name in finToFthe^eTegates with all 

titles, honorary or scholastic 
distinction 


Electorate 


Muzaflarpur 
Dist. Congress 
Committee 


Babu K a mesh war Narayan Singh 


Babu Maheshwar Prasad 


Babu Ganga Vishun 

Babu Jadunath Singh 

Babu Ram Prasad B. A., B. L. 

Babu Arikshan Singh 
Khetresh Kumar Mukherjee 

Basanti Charan Sinha, M. A., B. L., 
Babu Surendra Prasad Shukul 


Darbhanga The Hon’ble Babu Braj Kishore 

District Cong- Prasad, M. A., B. L. 
ress Committee 

Do Babu Lakshman Prasad, B. A., B. L. 


Pt. Bhuwaneswar Misra 


Bhagalpur 
District Cong¬ 
ress Committee 

Do 


The Hon’ble Mr. Deep Narayan Singh 




Sarundharee Lall 
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Religion, 

- "denomination 

Profession, calling, 

occupation and 

How and when elected 

and caste if any 

address in full 



Bhumihar 

man 


Brah- 


Landholder, 

Muzaffarpur 


Hindu, Khatri Banker and Zamin- 
dar, Municipal 
Commissioner, 
Member of the 
Local Board, Presi¬ 
dent, Dist. Associa¬ 
tion, Muzaffarpur 

Do Zamindar, Muz¬ 

affarpur 

Hindu, Kshatriya Zamindar, Muz¬ 
affarpur 

Kayastha, Bihari Pleader and Land¬ 
holder, Purnea 

Bhumihar Brah- Pleader, Muzaffar- 

man pur 

Bengali Hindu, Zamindar, Muz- 

Branman affarpur 


Bengali Hindu, 
Kayastha 

Brahmin 


Vakil, Muzaffarpur 


At a meeting of the Muzaffarpur 
District Congress Committee, held 
on the 23rd December, 1910. 

At a meeting of the Muzaffarpur 
District Congress Committee, held 
on the 19th December, 1910. 


Do 


At a meeting of the Muzaffarpur 
District Congress Committee, held 
on the 23rd December, 1910. 

Do 

At a meeting of the Muzaffarpur 
District Congress Committee, held 
on the 7th December, 1910. 

Do 


Landholder, 
Kaibuli, District 
Muzaffarpur 

Hindu, Kayastha Pleader, Additional 
Member of the 
Legislative Council, 
Laheriasarai 

Hindu* Kayastha Pleader & Munici¬ 
pal Commissioner, 
lately Vice Chair¬ 
man of Darbhanga 
Municipality, Mis- 
ratola, Darbhanga 

Hindu, Brahmin Pleader & Zamin¬ 
dar, Misratola, 
Darbhanga 


Hindu 


Kaeserbani 


At a meeting of the Darbhanga 
District Congress Committee, held 
on the 6th December, 1910. 

Do 


Barrister-at-Law, 

Bhagalpur 

Zamindar, Bhagal- 
pur 


At a meeting of the Bhagalpur 
District Congress Committee, held 
on the 8th December, 1910. 

Do 
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Appendix VIII 

Speech of Shri Mazharul Haque at a meeting held at Bankipur 
on the 16th December, 1916, for the formation of a Home Rule 
League. 

“The object of our coming together this afternoon is to 
form a Home Rule League for the Province of Bihar. Most 
of the sister provinces have already established their own 
League, but Bihar having lagged behind is now going to 
make up the deficiency and come in line with the rest of India 
and work zealously and determinedly for the common goal 
of self-Government, There are some people who fight shy 
of the words ‘Home Rule.’ To their minds these words 
conjure up the visions of the bitter agitation and prolonged 
struggle of Ireland. They would like to call the new associa¬ 
tions which are springing up every where in the country by 
some name less obnoxious in its past memories. Consider¬ 
ing the objects and aims of the league to be entirely unobjec¬ 
tionable they are nervous about the name. The name can 
be changed at any time if the people so desire it. It has only 
been selected for its simplicity and the accepted significance 
attached to it by long standing usage. Everyone knows what 
Home Rule means, and there can be no doubt about its mean¬ 
ing, if controversies arise at any future time. Home Rule means 
Self-Government under the British Crown and has had the 
approval of the highest authority in the land. No less a per¬ 
son than Lord Hardinge the last Viceroy of India called it 
a legitimate ambition of the people of India. 

There are others who say that to bring the question of 
Home Rule in the forefront of the politics is to hamper our 
Government in the successful prosecution of the present- 
terrible war. If I thought that such would be the case, I 
myself would have no part or parcel in the movement, and 
would go further and ask my countrymen to stop the move¬ 
ment altogether, but I do not for a moment believe that such 
dire consequences would result from our activities in this 
direction. On the other hand I am firmly convinced that: 
it will produce a good sobering influence on those people 
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think that India is not wholeheartedly with England' 
in this war. It will prove to them conclusively that India 
is peacefully busy with her domestic concerns, and insists 
in spite of this world destroying war, in living within the fold 
of the great British Empire which has consistently educated 
her in the idea of freedom and liberty, and fostered the ideals 
of Self-government and Home Rule which she is aspiring to 
now. The reason why India is insisting upon Home Rule at 
this stageis that she wants to be well in time when the Empire 
is readjusted after the present war, and that she has no desire 
to be left behind with the mark of an inferior race branded 
on her forehead. The Self-Governing Colonies are sure to 
have equal rights with the mother country and participate 
in the Government of the Empire. Can India alone stand 
aside and be ruled by those who prevent her children from 
putting their feet on the soil of these colonies ? The people 
of India feel that Self-Government is their birthright, and no 
one, much less the great British nation which is fighting for 
rights of the smaller nationalities, can keep her away for 
long front her divine and natural rights. 

But there are some who say that we are not fit for Self- 
Government. Let us examine this proposition in a little 
detail. It is freely said that oriental nations have never been 
accustomed to Self-Government in their past history and 
that Home Rule is entirely foreign to the genius of the 
Asiatic people. I do not know whether these people have 
ever read the history which they are so fond of quoting but 
I would recommend to them the history of our own town 
of Patna, the ancient Pataliputra under Asoka the Great and 
they will find Self-Government flourishing in its noblest 
form here. What were the numerous boards of Pataliputra 
by whom even the comforts of guests and travellers were 
looked after, if not the highest form of Self-Government 
obtaining in any country at any time ancient or modern ? 
All the villages in India had Panchaits which used to decide 
and settle disputes and litigations all over the country. In 
passing I may be allowed to say that amongst the Muslims 
the Khalif himself must be elected by universal suffrage of 
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he faithful. It is true that Asia had no electoral rolls^-or" 
registering officers or revising barristers but I am not sure 
whether they did not manage things in a better and more 
satisfacstory way so as to be acceptable to the people. Our 
capacity for Self-Government is obvious from the admitted 
fact that no Indians have ever failed in positions of trust and 
responsibility. Experience is itself the great teacher and no 
man ever learned anything without first, having been put 
to the task. In the beginning mistakes are sure to be made, 
even blunders will be committed but that is no reason why 
we should not make a beginning at all. At the commence¬ 
ment of the present war it is admitted that mistakes were 
committed by generals and statesmen, but after some experi¬ 
ence the mistakes have been rectified and the war is sure to 
end in our victory. A scheme of Self-Government has been given 
in detail in the Memorandum subrntted by the 10 members 
of the Imperial Council, and another scheme on similar lines 
has been adopted with some further details by the joint Con¬ 
ference of the Indian National Congress and the All India 
Muslim League. All those schemes are before the country 
and I need not take up your time in going into details. In 
my humble opinion it is a good and workable scheme which 
the Government should have no hesitation in adopting as a 
first instalment of Self-Government. Gentlemen, the object 
of our League will be to educate and organise the people 
and popularise the idea of Self-Government within the length 
and breadth of this our motherland. Our procedure will 
be certainly constitutional and unobjectionable but the 
propaganda will be carried on with a perseverence and deter¬ 
mination which will lead us to final victory.” 


Appendix IX 

Speech of Mrs. Besant at Patna in April , 1918: 

“Some of you may remember that in my own Presidential 
speech I gave specific dates 5 or 10 years. Now I may frank¬ 
ly say that I did not expect that we wall get that either. But 
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oment we beg in to use dates people become more pre 
and unless you have a date fixed you may go on year after 
year without coming to any practical conclusion. But whatever 
be Mr. Montague’s scheme we know our minds on the sub¬ 
ject. As it is a very important object, I desire to speak on 
some points and to point out those on which we must abso¬ 
lutely insist. The first is that the Congress and League 
scheme gives us the control on the executive by the Legisla¬ 
ture by giving the Legislature power of purse. That is vital. 
If the scheme does not give the elected majority power of 
the purse it will be a sham. 

“When Mr. Montague’s scheme comes before you, if he 
gives you the power of the purse, and a substantial majority 
of the elected members—not non-official members because 
nominated members are non-officials but they are more 
official than the officials themselves, you will have control 
over the executive. Those are the essentail points. It 
does not matter what else is given. If these are withheld 
then the measure of reform will be practically useless. You 
know the Morely-Minto reforms were spoiled, because 
Parliament gave in the hands of the Bureaucracy the right 
to make rules and regulations. Where you have a Bill which 
gives power in the hands of those whose power you wish to 
lessen, the Bill will not be anything but unreal. It is like 
giving with one hand and taking away with another. There¬ 
fore it is well to be warned in time. 

“But our duty is clear. It is to make up our minds on 
essential points. When the scheme is published you should 
call together your local representative bodies, you should 
discuss the Bill. You should notice what is given and what 
is withheld. You should see that it lays down responsible 
Government not only in the Provinces but also in the Supreme 
Council. You must remember that if only the Provinces 
are given authority your power will be crippled unless you 
have power over the whole of Executive of India. Otherwise, 
India will be devoid of prosperity. Take an illustration. 
Suppose you have control over education and sanitation. 
But you want money for those more than for any other re- 
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jorms. Free and compulsory education is a costly at 
""How are you going to get the money? When the question 
comes up of the commercial struggle which will succeed the 
war the whole question will at once be before you. 

“You grow indigo, you grow jute, you grow cotton. Now 
when a country rules itself it utilises its natural products 
which others have not to its own benefits for its own prosperity. 
But your raw products are wanted by other countries—Eng¬ 
land and Lanchashire want your raw cotton. They say 
India must produce long staple cotton. The truth is that 
manufacturers in England wish to use India as a plantation 
for raw products for themselves. There is no reason why 
India should send away raw cotton to be manufactured in 
England and then buy it back. 

“Notice the way they are talking of Imperial resources. 
It is a very fine phrase. But put in simple explanatory form 
it means that Indian resources should be utilised for other 
parts of the Empire and not India. 

“When the East India Company came here it took away 
the products of this country and sent them to England. The 
result is that in the proportion that India became poorer the 
manufacturers and merchants of England became richer. 
The poverty of India is not due only to the drain though 
it is one of the causes but also due to the fact that India is 
exploited for the benefit of English manufacturers and mer¬ 
chants. It is, therefore, not enough to have power in the 
Provinces but you must have power of the Centre. There 
is danger in the pretence of giving control over the vital mat¬ 
ters but it will be a nominal control and the power of the 
purse will be withheld. 

“If those are the reforms offered they are not satisfactory 
and India should not accept them. What I mean by India 
not accepting the reforms is that you cannot help the Bill 
being passed by Parliament, you cannot help the Bill being 
made Law. But you can say this that we will not accept 
these reforms. It is your bill, not ours. We shall work and 
agitate until we get what we have dcmande '. Now again 
for that there are two lines of action. Some are inclined 
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akc the line of boycotting the whole thing. They woulcf 
ftot go to Legislative Chamber nor take part in the machin¬ 
ery of Government. I do not think that is wise. I shall 
tell you why. Ireland is being given Home Rule because 
England is afraid to keep it back at the present time. Ireland 
did not keep back from Parliament because they thought 
that they should be sitting in Ireland instead of England. 
They sat and obstructed the work and made themselves so 
disagreeable that England might say c y° u g° to y° ur own 
Parliament and do not bother us any more’. Government 
can get any number of men to sit in the Legislative Councils. 
Therefore our men ought to go in and there work for the 
popular cause just as we work outside it. But we must not 
pretend to be satisfied until we get all we want. We must 
keep on our agitation unless our demands are granted and 
we should see that the Bill does not become what the Mor- 
ley-Minto Reforms became. These Councils are an outside 
tinsel of Government and there is no power in them. We 
are more governed by executive orders than by the laws 
passed. We daily find the Magistrates exceeding their powers 
and the High Court reduced to humbly confessing that al¬ 
though the Magistrate’s action is illegal they are unable to 
protect the subject against the oppression of the Executive.” 

She then went on to speak of the refusal to allow Tilak 
and his confederates to proceed to England. The Viceroy, 
she thought, had honestly done his best to enable them to go. 
He remonstrated with the Cabinet, but he failed. If Lord 
Sydenham and his Indo-British Association were allowed to 
carry on in England furious propaganda against Home Rule 
in India she did not see why the Indian deputation should 
not be allowed to go to England. 

She added:—“When the labour party met in January this 
Indo-British Association presented a memorial. Not only did 
they argue but they also abused. Their favourite name for the 
Indian reformers is the Bolsheviks. Every term of abuse that 
they could fling they levelled against the Indian reformers. T he 
Cabinet did not then interfere. They did not say that they 
ought not to carry on propaganda against Home Rule. On 
the other hand the Cabinet supports them and the Association 
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allowed to circulate falsehoods. One of the falseho* 
that went to America and came back to England was that 
I was leading a revolt in India against the British Govern¬ 
ment. Not a word is said against them by the Government. 
When it is intended to send a deputation of men who know 
the country, who know the condition of people, who know 
the wants and trials of people to explain that condition then 
the Cabinet suddenly discovers that it is most improper to 
carry on propaganda. 

“I submit, it is grossly unfair for the British Cabinet to 
allow an anti-Indian campaign and stop the answer of India. 
That is a matter on which I should have advised a very active 
agitation had it not been for the military situation.” 

She then went on to discuss the situation caused by the 
crisis in the war, finally arriving at the old deduction of 
India’s helplessness on account of the provisions of the Arms 
Act 

“So far the British troops are falling back and have kept 
their line unbroken. So the Army still presents an unbroken 
front to the enemy. That is the condition in the West. Still 
there are reverses almost untouched and men are fighting 
for time. America’s Army is coming. A considerable 
portion has come already. The question is can the army 
hold out until the Americans come. If they can the German 
offensive is over. If they cannot the English shore is in 
danger across the Channel. Over here a menace has also 
arisen. There is danger because of Russia having broken 
down so helplessly and with the German influence over the 
Turks and with the several thousand German and Austrian 
prisoners in Siberia who may be let loose there is danger of 
an attack being made to come, through Baluchistan, to seek 
the help of Afghanistan and to attack the north of India. 
Now it is not a new menace. Such invasions have occurred 
before. But India was never before in such helpless condi¬ 
tion as she is to-day. Since the Arms Act of 1878 India has 
been a disarmed Nation. The result has been that the masses 
of her population have no idea of how to fire a gun or a pistol. 
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. A ,ow in the time of danger India was helpless because 1 
had been disarmed and there is menace on her north and 
north-western borders. Mr. Lloyd George asks for help. 
How can the help be given? It is a question you have to 
think over. You have your homes, your wives and children. 
How are you going to defend them? It is not a question 
of helping England. It is a question of saving your mother¬ 
land. There is only one thing that can make the youngmen 
of India come forward and offer themselv s in the. defence 
of the Empire. It is the same thing that Ireland is asking 
for—‘Home Rule.’ 


“We must say here also that if England wants India s help 
in the effective way, England must give India the freedom 
she asks for and then she will be ready and willing to help. 
You must stir up the people. There is only one thing that 
can do it, and that is liberty. India cannot fight with her 
heart for other people’s liberty if liberty is denied to her 
children. I do not not mean to say that India will not help. 
We do not want the Germans to come to India. We do not 
want their rule in India instead of the English rule. But 
you must have the heart, energy and enthusiasm which are 
only bom of freedom. So it is our duty to say very clearly to 
the Viceroy when he appeals for help that we are willing to 
help, to get money and men, to raise a great citizen army 
for the defence of India, but our appeal will fall on dull ears 
unless he says that liberty will be the prize of the combat. 

“I know some people will say that I should not speak in 
this way. But why not? There is no particular duty ot a 
people to go and risk their lives for other people, and leave 
their country in bondage. India has been doing it for a long 
time and has poured out her blood in abundance on the 
battle-fields of Flanders and France, in Mesopotamia and 
Africa and in Egypt. It cannot be said that she has not done 
it. But there is a limit to a nation’s sacrifice. If England 
cannot realise this, if she cannot see that Indian soldiers are 
worthy to stand beside her great soldiers then it is time for 
us to say, if you want more of our treasures, more of our men, 
let us feel that we are pouring out our blood for the liberty 
of our children and that India shall not be left enslaved. 
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“There is no reason that because you are born in Asia you 
should, be begging and praying and asking instead of saying 
I will be free. So my advice to you is and it will be the advice 
of bolder people that you should say we are ready to work, ready 
to get recruits, ready to raise money, if we are given in the 
rearrangement after the war—Home Rule.” 


Appendix X 

From J.A. Sweeny, Settlement Officer, North Bihar, to 
the District Magistrate, Champaran, 2 July, 1917: 

“I am glad to observe that Mr. Gandhi admits that there 
are concerns which form exceptions to the rule he has laid 
down, and that he has not omitted to mention that Indian 
Zemindars are open to the charges made against the Euro¬ 
pean landlords of Champaran. He might have added that 
the abuses in the Indian Zemindaris are much more serious, 
as they embrace systematic dishonesty, and even systematic 
forgery, on a large scale. It will be seen from my note in 
appendix I that the Ramnagar Estate is the worst Zamindari 
which we have met so far in North Bihar, and that the worst 
part of it is in the notorious Deorhi Mahal , with which Euro¬ 
peans have no connection whatsoever. 

General conclusions: A record of rights was prepared 
in Champaran district 20 years ago. Its educative effect 
was disappointing. The raiyats learned that they had had 
permanent rights in the lands for which a cash rent was re¬ 
corded or settled. 

The raiyats did not conceive until recently the idea of 
asserting their rights, and in the sporadic instances in recent 
years in which they stood upon what they considered to be 
their rights the landlords in good faith, or without any con¬ 
scious perversity, considered them rebels. 

The disturbances of 1908-9 taught the raiyats the value 
of combination, and lowered the prestige of the European 
landlord. The common allegation that the present situa¬ 
tion is due to the Revision Settlement is not honest. It is the 
refuge of those who will not face facts. 
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things have been simmering since 1909, and for instance, 
the conditions prevailing in the North of the District were 
bound to produce an upheaval some time. If there was no 
actual disturbance before there should have been, unless we 
assume that it was the duty of the raijats to go on submitting 
without protest to unjustifiable exactions and unless we as¬ 
sume that it was their duty to afford to the middlemen a 
livelihood which the superior landlord seemed to look upon 
as a matter outside his consideration. 


Then in the indigo planting area there was the great 
question of sarah beshi. The first petition by the raiyats 
to the district authorities on this subject were presented in 
September, 1913, two months before the revision operations 
commenced, and more than a year before the survey of Moti- 
hari subdivision was undertaken. The feet is that we were 
confronted in both subdivisions with unpleasant questions 
with which we were compelled to deal. The preparation of 
the record of rights was the occasion, not the cause of the 
conflict, and the wonder is not that there was strained feeling 
between the parties, but that the clash of the opposing inter¬ 
est did not result in violence. 


General condition of the people: 


There is no reason why with the termination of the tinka- 
thia and abwab systems the cultivators of this district should 
not be exceedingly prosperous. The land is unusually good, 
and in places, exceptionally fertile. I’he pressure of popula¬ 
tion on the soil has not commenced to affect the general pro¬ 
sperity. Holdings in general are economic, i.e. they can 
easily support the cultivator’s family. 

Population has increased. Rents in general are extremely 
fair in relation to the gross produce of the soil. Communica¬ 
tions have multiplied and more markets are open for agricul¬ 
tural produce. 


It is a strange fact that with all these advantages and in 
a district with very considerable room for agricultural develop¬ 
ment, there should have been a decrease in the cultivated 
area in the last 20 years. 





'JIl he comparative figures are:— 


Last settlement. 
1,447,668 acres 
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present settlement 
1,429,849 acres 



Of this decrease 8000 acres are accounted for by canals 
and railway lines constructed since the last settlement. 

The decrease of cultivation in the Sadar subdivision is 
remarkable. 

The thikadari system in the Ramnagar Estate appears 
to be due to the necessities of incompetent and improvident 
Rajas, who took lump sums ready in cash, and leased their 
villages to persons who could and would collect rents. 

The Bettiah thika leases similarly seem to have originated 
in the desire for efficient management. 

The position of the thikadar is that he has been given 
impossible terms so far as the legal margin allowed to him 
is concerned. The Bettiah Estate has aimed at an allowance 
of 10 p.c. This margin may in theoiy constitute a subsist¬ 
ence, but all concrete cases prove it to be entirely insufficient. 

The additional sources of income of thikadars in indigo 
areas are (1) profits from tinkathia indigo continuing or 
capitalised: (2) profits from lands in direct cultivation 
(zirat ). In non-indigo areas these are (1) profits from 
abwab, and (2) profits from zirat. There are two new 
additional sources of income, viz. (1) money lending and 
(2) industries such as rice-milling and sugar cultivation. 

Had not these additional sources of income existed, it 
would be impossible for the Thikadars to live; for often they 
collect less rent than they pay to the landlord. 

To my mind the parent Estates, Bettiah and Ramnagar, 
are entirely responsible for such irregularities as have existed 
in a thikadari system. 

Indigo planters as landlords.—While I agree that there 
are evils in the system that has prevailed, and that these 
evils demand a remedy I consider that Mr. Gandhi has 
painted an exaggerated picture and has not made sufficient 
allowance for the excitement which his enquiries have created. 




vThe average indigo planter has a sincere affection for his 
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tenantry, and even if he insists that his word should be law 
he renders them every possible help in times of need. He 
decides practically all village disputes. The fact that his 
decisions are accepted, and seldom or never complained 
against is a proof that the raiyats in their internal disputes 
get a rough and ready justice more suitable to then needs 
than the elaborate procedure of the courts. 

The danger of the system is the extent of power exercised. 
Every thing depends on the personality of the manager. The 
same concern may change in the eyes of the tenants from 
a beneficient despotism to a capricious tyranny. 

I am of the opinion that the planters on the whole have 
not used their power unjustly and that they have set a standard 
of commercial honesty that is very rare in Zemindary. 

The greatest handicap of the planter is his staff' of amla, and 
I consider that it is to these that most of his troubles are due.” 
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Statement of Sheikh Kitab Ali, son of Sheikh Ghulam Husain of 
Jaisingpur , pargana Majhwa, lhana Motihari, aged about 45 years. 


Turkaulia factory, Chilraon outwork. 


Motihari. 27.4.17. 

In 1314, 1315, and 1316, we were exempted from growing 
indigo under satta which expired in 1320; we were called 
upon to agree to sharahbeshi for this exemption. Shows a 
copy of a printed sarah beshi agreement from which it appears 
that the original rent was Rs. 2/8/- per bigha but after sharah 
beshi it became Rs. 4/6/- per bigha and the enhancement was 
at the rate of Rs. 1/10/- per bigha. We were not agreeable 
to that but a registrar was brought to Turkaulia; he stayed 
in the school building and the tenants were forced by sipahis 
to go to the kothi and execute the agreements. They were 
found to put their thumb impression on a document by the 
patwari and from there sent with two or three sipahis to the 
Registrar who registered the document. The tenants were 
told that if they opened their lips before the Registrar they 
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ould be seriously dealt with. At survey the tenants sta 
their original rent but at the attestation in many cases sharah 
beshi was upheld. In other cases sharah beshi was set aside 
but their liability to grow indigo was mentioned in the records. 
We have been enjoying the timber of trees on our thicca lands 
but in the recent survey half share is mentioned in the timber 
as belonging to the kothi. In some cases the kothi right in 
respect of even fruits is entered. In 103 proceedings the 
tenant succeeded in respect of sharah beshi before Hari Babu 
A.S.O. even in ^ those cases in which the sharah beshi had 
been upheld. The papers were taken by the saheb to the 
survey. The survey ordered that until the registered agree¬ 
ments were cancelled or set aside the sharah beshi would 
stand. Sharah beshi was forcibly realised from us. Among 
the methods employed were setting Dhangars and Dorns on 
high caste tenants besides sipahis trying them down and beat¬ 
ing them, placing logs of wood on their breast. 

Shows another method of torture in which the hand was 
put underneath the leg and tied to the neck, the leg being 
raised. If the tenants did not pay even then, they were 
taken to the factory. They were made to embrace a Nim 
tree which stands in front of the katchari and their two hands 
were tied together and then sipahis beat them. This hap¬ 
pened in the presence of the shaheb. If any one wanted to 
stand surety the tahsildar Mir Mohammad Ali would abuse 
them and the man would not be let off until the money was 
paid. The red ants on trees would bite the man tied to the 
tree but he could do nothing as his hands were tied. We 
appealed to the Collector but he paid no heed. If our cattle 
died we used to give the carcass to the Chamar who used to 
supply shoes, leather straps for tying the yoke of the plough, 
and his woman used to attend our women folks at labour 
time for 6 to 12 clays as the case required. Now when any 
cattle dies the carcass is taken away by the kothi which 
appropriates the hide with the result that the Chamar has 
ceased to render the service he used to do. The Chamars 
of the village or rather the whole elaka Turkaulia represented 
to the Collector that they would not serve us and that they 
would not be responsible if infants died at childbirth. The 
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ctor ordered that the carcass belongs to the owner of the 
animal. Then all the Chamars were taken to the kothi and 
tied to the nim tree. They were made to pay Rs. 40/- each 
as fine, and the kothi again takes away the carcass. All our 
work is now suffering on account of this. 12 annas kist of 
the succeeding year is realised by the 1 ashildar , four annas 
in the Rhado of the preceding year. At that time the crop is 
in the fields and the tenants are beaten and otherwise ill 
treated for the rent to the year before it has even commenced. 
Labourers of the village whom we support are forcibly taken 
away to the factory and they are not allowed to work for 
any body else until the work of the factory is finished. 1 hose 
labourers who are given to do work in any particular field 
are not paid until the whole work in that field is finished. 
When it is finished the saheb pays to the munshi and not to 
the labout ers themselves. The munshi pays whatever he 
thinks fit arbitrarily, ordinarily it comes to about 2 pice a 
day. Tf they object they are beaten. If we object to our 
labourer being taken and detain him, is fined Rs. 5/- About 
200 bighas of land has been dug by labourers very recently 
for which they have not been paid anything yet. Ibis land 
is now being forced upon the tenants who are called upon 
to take settlement at the rate of Rs. 10 per bigha. Ploughs 
of the tenants are taken away to the saheb's zirat even when 
engaged in the owner’s field and in the actual act of sowing. 
So" long as the work of the factory is not finished the plough 
is made to work from morning to evening and in the evening 
only the bullocks and ploughmen are sent to the owner to 
be fed, the plough being kept in the kothi's zirat . For the 
plough we are paid at the leisure of the saheb. The ploughs 
are kept by them ordinarily in Asin, Katik and Aghan 
and we are paid at the rate of 10 annas for twice ploughing 
and harrowing one bigha. If the land is at a great distance 
from our homes it takes 8 ploughs to plough and harrow the 
1 bigha two times in a day. If it is near our house it may 
take 4 ploughs to do it. By hiring our ploughs to other people 
we are paid at the rate of 5 or 6 annas, 3 ploughs for a rupee. 
For our carts we have to keep oxen worth Rs. 150/- or so and 
one cartman at the rate of Rs. 3/- per month besides clothing 
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find blanket. Our cart is kept engaged from mornin 0 
evening and we are paid 2 pice lohia for carrying maund 
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pacca and even this we are paid not when the work is done 
but in the next year in jeth. If the cart becomes absent on 
any day, we are fined Rs. 5/- and Rs. 1/4/- as talbana which 
we are made to pay promptly. If there be any least delay 
and even such as in borrowing from some factory servant, 
we are disgraced. Some times the very dhoti is taken and 
we are made bare and beaten. Badri Rai Peada, Rachya 
Rai Peada, Dhondha Kurmi Peada, are now r in the village 
preventing us from coming to this place to give our statements. 
We have come stealthily. But even here in Motihari Lach- 
human Rai and Abdul Khan and Lachhuman Thakur with 
some other peadas are waiting on the road with a cycle and 
sends news about our coming here to the factory. Even if 
a man comes to Motihari to make purchases he is reported. 
The peadas who are patrolling the village actually take at¬ 
tendance of tenants at night and take explanations from those 
who are found absent. There is a regular istifa bandobast 
form in the kothi. If a tenant is fined or otherwise punished, 
he is made to give istifa of his land i.e. surrender it, and the 
same land is settled with some other members of the family 
at enhanced rate. The laggi of the village formerly used to 
be 8 cubits of 184 inches according to factory and 84 cubits 
according to us. At the first survey it was decided to be of 
8 cubits of daudali which was found to be 184 inches. But 
in the recent survey, the survey has held the laggi to be 8 
cubits of 18 inches only with the result that case under section 
105 are going to be instituted for additional rent for additional 
areas. By this method the area in terms of acre remains 
the same but the bigha increases and the additional rent is 
put on additional bigha area. We are required to pay 4 
annas per head of cattle as charges for grazing in the case of 
cows and 8 annas per buffaloes. The above statements are 
corroborated by the following tenants of the village in whose 
presence it is made:—(1) Shaikh Nadali son of Shikh Hussain 
Baksh aged about 24 years adds—I was beaten tied down 
by Badri Rai, Lachhuman Rai and Lalji Rai patwari, bricks 
were placed on my breast and my thumb mark was forcibly 



I have been made to agree to sharah beshi at Rs. 
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1/7/- per bigha. 


T.I. of sh. Nadali. 


2. Dhumnun Raut son of Hansraj Ahir aged about 40 
years adds if we take wood for repairing ploughs we are 
punished. We have to take permission which is not generally 
granted and even when granted we have to spend a lot and 
it takes a long time to get it. Our milk cows and buffaloes are 
taken to kothi and we are not paid any thing for the milk. 

3. Sheikh Gayani son of Sheikh Palak aged about 40 years. 
Ishtifa Bandobast of my holding was made in the name of 
my brother on enhanced rent. 

4. Narain Ahir son of Bhardul Raut aged about 30 yeais. 

5. Sh. Ajmat son of Sh. Khusihal aged about 40 years. 

6. Bishun Sah son of Santokh Sah aged about 40 years. 

7. Sita Jolaha son of Massom Jolaha aged about 30 years. 


Sd/ Rajendra Pd. 27.4.17 


Copy of sharah beshi agreement. 

Copy of application to Collector. 

Motihari. 4.5.17. 

Statement of Munshi Mian, son of Mushraff Mian, resident 
of village Jaianpur, Tola Bauraha, thana Motihari. 

Complaint against chilhram outwork of Turkaulia to 
cease growing indigo and execute sharah beshi documents 
and pay enhanced rents. We did not agree to it. The fac- 
tory by coercive measures, such as the impoundig of the cattle, 
the stopping of the wells, the deputation of domes, assault 
and the like, compelled the tenants to execute sharah beshi. 
There were a few tentants who were holding lands at Re. 
1/ per bigha, thus rents were enhanced to Rs. 3/- per bigha, 
there were a few other tenants who held at Rs. 1/9/" P*-' 
bigha, their rents were enhanced to Rs. 3/8/- per bigha. 
The majority of the tenants held at rates varying from Re. 
2/- to 3/- per bigha. 

In their cases the rents have been enhanced to Rs. 4/8/- 
per bigha. There were a very few tenants who held ai Ivs. 
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/- or more per bigha, in their cases the enhancement 
is Rs. -/4/- per bigha. 

We have paid enhanced rents up to date. * * * * 

Statement of Sheikh Dhanhar, son of Shekh Musaflir, resi¬ 
dent of village Jasinghpur, thana Motihari. 

Complaint against chilraha outwork of Turkaulia. Makes 
the same statement as that of Munshi Mian generally as re¬ 
gards the tenants of the village but adds the following as 
regards himself;— 

I avoided the execution of sharah beshi, with the result that 
I was made to pay Rs. 70/- as fine, Rs. 20/- rent, Rs.-12/- 
loan on cart, Rs. 22/5/6—satta for cart and Rs. 9/-. All 
this was forcibly realised from me, but still I refused to exe¬ 
cute the sharah beshi. All this happened in 1321. Then 
the factory amlas i.e., patwaris with the help of 3 dhangars 
and 9 peons forcibly dragged me to the factory and there 
forcibly took my thumb impression for istifa and then settled 
the holding by splitting up into as many parts as I had coshar- 
ers and then in the settlements enhanced rents were put down 
in the Jamabandi. The istifa and the settlements were 
simultaneously done at the same time. This was only a 
device to secure enhancement. The fine of Rs. 70/- 
was then returned. My pattidars had also been taken to 
the factory and their thumb impressions were also taken. 

T.I. of statement recorded by me. 

Sd/ Dharnidhar. 

Statement of Gulzar Khan , son of Azamat Khan, resident of vil¬ 
lage Telhua , thana Bettiah , factory Gahiri. 

Bettiah; 24.4.17. 

I hold 22 bighas of land. I used to grow indigo in 3 
bighas 6 kathas. This I did thus up to 1323. The satta 
expired in 1321. In 1319 the kothi demanded Twan at the 
rate of Rs. 1/8/- per bigha. I refused. Thereupon the 
kothi became angry with me. I was implicated in Telhua dis¬ 
turbance case. 1 did not also execute new satta as asked by 
the factory and forcibly executed by other villagers. I hovv- 
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ew indigo up to 1323 out of fear of the saheb. There 
Is no profit in cultivating indigo. We get little while we 
have to spend a good deal over it. Rs. 40/- per high a is 
spent in cultivating indigo. The factory has not given my 
Hisab amount for 1322 and 1323. I pay Rs. 35/- as rent. The 
factory say my hisab was deducted in rent. I grew 3 bighas 
6 kathas indigo. There is always a tough fight between me 
and the factory. The factory implicated me last year in a 
theft case but t was acquitted. He then filed a petition be¬ 
fore the S.D.O. for half the produce of the timber and at 
last the Magistrate decided; the survey authorities have entered 
that half the timber belongs to tenants and half to the kothi. 
The factory is Mokarraridar of the Bettiah Raj. I purchased 

1 bigha 10 kathas from f Mossammat for Rs. 44/- under a 
registered bond, but out of enmity he settled it with others. 
The dispute is going on. Papers shown to me. 

Sd/ Ramanawmi Pd. 

Gobardhan, son of Lallu, by caste Mali, resident of Budhwalia, 
aged 60, thana Bettiah, Elaka Gahiri factory. 

Bettiah. 28.4.17. 

Budhwalia is a hamlet of village Tedhua. It is the pro¬ 
perty of Bettiah Raj and is in Mokarrari lease with Gahiri 
factory. I have three other brothers, Moti, Bujhawan, and 
Paltu. Patlu is dead. His wife Mosstt. Daulatia is in pos¬ 
session of his share. All the four brothers have 11 bighas 
of land. The recorded rent is Rs. 27/5/-. Besides this we have 
to pay Tinkathia i.e., we had to cultivate 3 kathas of land for 
every bigha we cultivate. Indigo has all along been culti¬ 
vated in this factory more or less. After the year 1319 Fasli 
an option was given to the tenants to give up indigo on con¬ 
dition of paying enhanced rent. For two years after that I 
did not sow indigo. These 11 bighas are under two jamas, 

2 bighas 5 kathas 16 dhurs is one jama which stands in the 
name of Gobardhan, of which the recorded rent is Rs. 7/1/6. 
There is another jama of the name of Moti consisting of 7 
bighas of which the recorded rent is Rs. 13/7/-. There is a third 
Jama in the name of Bujhawan. It consists of two bighas of 
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land of which the recorded rent is about Rs. 7/-. There 
jama of the name of Paltu. He is a sharer in the 7 bighas jama 
of Mod. For the three jamas we had to pay the following excess 
of rates during the two years we did not cultivate indigo:-— 

Gobardhan’s Jama.Rs. 3/10/6. 

Moti’s Jama.Rs. 14/ 

Bujhawan’s Jama.Rs. 1/8/- 

This excess Tinkathia has varied according as the rate of rent 
paid by the tenant has been high or low. That is the reason 
why the Tinkathia excess charge has varied in three jamas 
we cultivate. For the last three years I left off paying this 
excess charge and have been cultivating indigo. Besides 
the Tinkathia I pay the following abwabs;— 

1. Farkawan at the rate of Re. 1 /- per year. 

Dowatpuja for sweets at the rate of Re. 1/- per year. 
Tokedar Re. 1 /- per yeai. 4. Sazawal.Re. 1 /-per year. 

Beth-Begari—We dig and reap crops and work as plough¬ 
men in the factory fields. I last dug and worked in the fac¬ 
tory fields about four years. For the last four years I have 
evaded doing work by bribing the factory tokedar Re. 1 /- 
ia each season i.e.. Re. 1/- in Katik and Re. 1/- in Asharh—” 

Sd/ Bindhayabasini Prasad Varma„ 


2 . 
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VOLUNTEERS FROM THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
WHO WORKED IN BIHAR 1 


1. Dr. Hari Shrikrishana Dev, L.M.S. Dhulia 

2. Syut. Baban Gopal Gokhale Bombay 

3. „ Mahadev Haribhai Desai Satyagraha Ashram, 

Ahmadabad. 


1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Salyagraha in Champaran, Appendix B; Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Autobiography, pp. 513-514. 
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Syu. Narahari Dwarkadas Parikh Satyagraha Ashram, 

Ahmadabad. 


5. 

„ Brajlal Bhimji Rupani 

Do. 

6. 

„ Chhotelal Jain 

Do. 

7. 

„ Devdas Gandhi. 

Do. 

8. 

„ Surendraji 

Do. 

9. 

„ Balkrishna Yogeshwar Purohit 

Do. 

10. 

„ Sadashiv Lakshman Soman 



B.A.,LL.B. 

Belgaum 

11. 

„ Narayan Tammaji Katagade 



alias Pundalikji. 

Do. 

12. 

„ Visnu Sitaram Randive alias Appaji 

Dhulia 

13. 

„ Ekiiath Vasudev Kslure 

Do. 


14. 

15. 


Pranlan Prabhuram Yogi 
Shri Shankar Rao Dev, B.A., 


Lilia, Bhavnagar. 
Poona. 


LADY VOLUNTEERS 


1. Shrimati Kasturbai 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 


6 . 


Avantikabai 
Durgabai 
Manibai 
Anandibai 
Vinapani Sahu 


Wife of Mahatmaji 
„ Baban Gokliale 
„ Mahadev Desai 
„ Narahari ji 
Mahila Ashram, Poona 
WifeofSjt. Laxminarayan 
Sahu, a member of the Servants 
of India Society. 


Appendix XIII 


Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Bihar Provincial C.C., Orissa Asson. 
Delegate’s Name—Mr. Bhubaneshwar Prasad 
Profession—Asst. Secy., Bihar Journalist Ltd., 
Patna. 
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rovince—Bihar and Orissa. 

Electorate—Bihar Provincial C.C., Orissa Asson. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. B. Das, A.M., I.C.E. 

Profession—Engineer, Cuttack. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Monghyr D.C.C. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Bindheswari Prasad Singh, 

B A., B.L. 

Profession—Vakil, Fort Monghyr. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Saran D.C.C. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Chandra Diva (Dip) Narayan, B.L. 
Profession—Vakil, Chapra, Bihar. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.C. 

Delegate’s Name—Gorakh Prasad, M.A. 

Pro fession—Pleader. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.C. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Harnandan Lai, M.A. 

Profession—Bar-at-law, Patna. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.C. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Krishna Prakash Sen Sinha, 

B.A.; B.L. 

Profession—Pleader, Gaya. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.C. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Lachrni N. Chudhury. 

Profession—Merchant, Bankipore. 
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once—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Saran & Provincial C.G. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Madhava Sinha, B.L. 

Profession—Vakil, Ghapra. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.G. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Mahabir Saran. 

Profession—Zamindar, Ghapra. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.G. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. P. R. Das 
Profession-Bar-at-Law, Bankipore. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.G. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Parmeshwar Lai, M.A. 

Profession—Zamindar & Bar-at-Law, Patna. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.G. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Ramdayal Prasad Sahu 
Profession—Zamindar & Banket, Motihari(Champaran). 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.G. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Rajendra Prasad, M.A., B.L. 
Profession—-Vakil} Patna-Gaya Road, Patna. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Monghyr D.G.C. 

Delegate’s Name—-Shri Krishna (Prasad) B.A., B.L. 
Profession—Pleader, Monghyr. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.G. 
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Delegate’s Name—Mr. Thonasingharan Mitra, B.L. 
Profess—ionVakil, High Court, Patna. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.C. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Sachidananda Sinha 
Profession—Bar-at-Law, Bankipore. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.C. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Sarfaraz Husain Khan. 
Profession—Zamindar, Patna City. 

Province—Bihar & Orissa. 

Electorate—Provincial C.C. 

Delegate’s Name—Mr. Hasan Imam. 

Profession—Bar-at-Law, Patna. 
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Appendix XIV 

RULES OF THE BIHAR PROVINCIAL CONGRESS 

COMMITTEE 

1. The existing districts of the Province shall form the 
political districts under the Congress constitution. 

2. Each such district shall divide itself into subdivisions, 
thanas and unions or circles as may be deemed necessary, 
the divisions being retained so far as possible. 

Village Sabha 

3. A village or a group of villages as may be convenient 
containing not less than live persons, who accept the Con¬ 
gress creed, may form a village sabha. 


4. There shall be two classes of members (1) Ordinary 
and (2) Extraordinary, of a village sabha. 
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5. («) Every man or woman of the age of 21 years ai 
>ove may become an ordinary member of a village sab ha 

by reason of his or her residence therein. 

(b) Those of the ordinary members of a sab ha who 
contribute at least four annas per year and accept the Con¬ 
gress creed shall be its extraordinary members. 

(c) Extraordinary members alone shall be entitled 
to take part in the election of delegates to the Congress or 
to become members of the thana or subdivisional, the district, 
the provincial and the All India Congress Committee. 

6. All the members of the village sab ha, ordinary 
and extraordinary, shall elect a panchajal for the village 
consisting of not less than five members including a pre¬ 
sident, a secretary, and a treasurer. Particular care should 
be taken to see that in the election of the panchayat all com¬ 
munities are represented therein. Where, however, long 
existing and unsettled disputes between communities ax'e 
known to exist separate panchayats for the communities 
should be formed. 

7. The panchayat shall ordinarily perform the follow¬ 
ing functions, viz.— 

(a) To decide civil and compoundable criminal 

cases. 

(b) To provide for the primary education of the 
children of the village. 

(c) To look after the sanitation of the village. 

(i/) To discourage the use of intoxicating drinks. 

(r) To spread swadeshi. 

(/) To organise a national fund. 

(g) To ox'ganise a band of volunteers, for helping 
the village sab ha. 

8. The panchayats of the village sabhas inclxided within 
a union or circle shall elect a president, a vice-president 
and a secretary of the union or cii’cle who will supervise the 
work of the sabha within its jurisdiction. 
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Subdivisional or Thana Committee 

, ^ licre shall be a subdivisional or thana, committee 

in each subdivision or thana as the district Congress com¬ 
mittee may determine, consisting of the presidents, vice- 
presidents and secretaries of the unions or circles comprised 
within the subdivision or thana , and in case of subdivisional 
committees, members elected by the headquarters station 
of the subdivision, not exceeding in number 20 per cent, of 
those elected by the unions or circles. 

10. A subdivisional or thana committee shall elect from 
amongst its members a working committee of not more than 
seven members. including the president, the secretary and 
the treasurer of the subdivisional or thana committee. 

11. The subdivisional or thana committee and its work¬ 
ing committee shall supervise the work done by the village 
sabhas. 
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District Congress Committee 

12. There shall be a district Congress committee con¬ 
ing. of members elected by the subdivisional or thana 
committees, each such committee electing a number equal 
to 10 per cent, of its members plus a number equal to 20 per 
cent, of the number so returned elected by the members of 
the district town. 


13. There shall be a working committee of the District 
Congress Committee of 5 to 7 members including the presi¬ 
dent, the secretary and the treasurer elected by its members 
from amongst themselves. 


14. The District Congress Committee shall direct, super¬ 
vise and control the work of all the sabhas in the districts. 


Provincial Congress Committee 

15. The Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of 
members elected by the district committees, there being 
one member elected for every, one lakh, or fraction thereof, 
of the population of the districts. The ex-presidents of the 
Bihar Provincial Conference shall be ex-officio members of 


the Provincial Congress Committee 


16. The Provincial Congress Committee shall have a 
working committee consisting of the president, the secretary, 
three assistant secretaries, a treasurer and three other members 
elected by themselves from among its members. 

17. All village sabhas shall remit one-third of their total 
collections to the district committees, and the district commit¬ 
tees in their turn shall remit 40 per cent of their (district 
committees’) total income to the provincial Congress commit¬ 
tee out of which one half be placed at the disposal of the 
National Council of Education for the Province and the 
balance of 60 per cent, appropriated to the work of the dis¬ 
trict. 

18. The control of education in all national institutions 
in the province shall be vested in a National Council of 
Education for Bihar consisting of the following gentlemen:— 

Maulana Mazharul Haqq, (Haque) Srijut Deep 
Narayan Singh, Maulavi Muhammad Shafi, B.A., 
B.L., Babu Braj Kishore Prasad, M.A., B.L., Pandit 
Ramashanakar Misra, M.A., B.L., Maulavi Nazir 
Ahmad, B.A., B.T., Babu Dharnidhar, M.A., B.L., 
Babu Gorakh Prasad, Qazi Abdul Wadood, B.A., 
Ahmad Hussain, Maulavi Muhammad Zubair, Babu 
Krishna Prakash Sen Sinha, B.A., B.L, Maulavi 
Warasat Rasul, B.A. 

Staff of the National College, Patna. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, M.A., M.L. 

Babu Badri Nath Varma, M.A. 

Babu Prem Sunder Bose, M.A. 

Babu Jagat Narayan Lai, M.A., LL.B. 

Babu Phuldeva Sahay Varma, M.Sc. 

Maulavi Abdul Bari, M.A. 

Pandit Ram Nirikshan Singh, M.A. 

Maulavi Tamanna. 

Babu Krishna Ballab Sahay, B.A. (Gait Medalist). 

19. That in the election of members to the various Con¬ 
gress Committees in the Province regard should be had to the 
due protection of the interests of the minorities. 
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-0. District Congress Committees may frame _ 

inconsistent with these rules and the Congress constitu¬ 
tion for carrying out their own business, and shall submit 
copies thereof to the Provincial Congress Committee. 

Volunteers will be allotted to each district and will work 
in appointed circles ancl only in connection with the parti¬ 
cular form of Non-Co-operation entrusted to them. 

Instructions to workers 

1. The principal object is to discipline and instruct the 
raiyat community and this fact must be carefully borne in 
mind. 

2. All acts or words tending to excite violence must be 
studiously avoided. 

3 Attention must be given more to the work of organiza¬ 
tion than to the delivering of speeches. 

4. When speeches arc necessary only principles should 
be discussed and personalities avoided. 

5. Facts that cannot be verified must not be stated and 
violent or exaggerated language must not be employed. 

6. Civil disobedience does not form part of the present 
programme of Non-Co-operation. All lawful orders of Go¬ 
vernment authorities, therefore, must be obeyed. 

7. Picketing, social boycott and any form of pressure 
outside of moral persuasion are repugnant to the spirit of 
non-violence and must be strictly avoided. 

8. The activities of the workers must be confined to the 
organization of sab has and panchyals, which will be instruct¬ 
ed to work out the following programme;— 

(a) To decide all compoundable criminal cases. 

( b ) To provide primary education to the children 

of the village. 

(c) To look after the sanitation of the village. 

{d) To discourage the use of intoxicants.* 

(<?) To spread sivadeshi. 
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(/) To raise a national fund. 

(g) To organize bands of local volunteers to help 
the sabkas in their work. 
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9. Efforts should be made to strengthen Hindu-Muslim 
unity and all cases of friction between the two communities 
must be removed.” 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE BIHAR 
NATIONAL VOLUNTEERS’ (SEVAK DAL) BOARD. 

Members of the Board 


“1. Members of the Bihar Congress Committee have elect¬ 
ed the following members of the board on 27th November, 


1921:- 


(1) Maulavi Muhammad Shah Saheb Daudi, Mu- 
zaffarpur Sadr Board. 

(2) Babu Deep Narayan Singh, Blxagalpur. 

(3) Maulavi Mazhar-ul-Haqq (Haque) Saheb, Patna. 

(4) Dr. Arunjay Sahay Varma, Arrah. 

(5) Babu Narayan Prasacl, Chapra. 

The Bihar Sevak Dal will be located at Muzaffarpur. 


Bihar National Sevak Dal 
1. Necessity for the Dal — 


Congress and Khilafat committees have for their object 
the achievement of Swaraj in India and to protect Khilafat- 
e-Islamia in Arabia. The leaders of India consider that in 
order to gain the aforesaid objects they have for their weapons 
their hands, legs and purity of soul, therefore they can with 
their help quietly and peacefully, fearlessly and dauntlessly 
carry out the directions of Congress and K-hilafat committees. 
It is very necessary that a company may be formed as soon 
as possible consisting of Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, 
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rsis and Other sects who in time of need will work and try 
to keep the peace and fearlessly carry out the orders issued 
from Congress and Khilafat committees. Accordingly under 
the orders of the All-India Congress Committee, the Bihar 
Congress Committee in its sitting of the 27th November, 1921, 
decided to form a company of National Sevak Dal out of the 
members of the Seva Samiti, Khilafat workers and Congress 
volunteers from the whole of this Province. They will have 
to keep peace in the Province. A board has been appointed 
in Bihar to make the above arrangement— 

2. Name of the company —Bihar Kaumi Sevak Dal 

3. The duties of the company. 

(1) To keep the peace. 

(2) To arrange for committees and assemblies. 

(3) To make arrangements at the time of processions 
and hartals. 

(4) To serve people in the time of need. 

(5) To instruct people to keep the peace and to 
reason with people going astray and bring them 
to their side. 

(6) To carry out other national work according to 
orders. 
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4. Rules for the company — 

(1) To keep quiet and maintain peace under all 
circumstances. 

(2) To observe complete unity between Hindus, 
Muhammadans and other Indian sects. 

(3) To make their character exemplary. 

(4) To carry out the orders of the leader without 
murmur. 

(5) To observe perfect discipline at: the time of work 
and neither to smoke cigarette and birries, nor 
to chew pan when engaged in work. 

(6) Every member will have to understand clearly 
at the time of enlistment that he will have to 
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undergo all sorts of troubles and distress and lit 
will have to bear it gladly and to be steady. 

(7) To wear the uniform prescribed by the board. 

(8) To consider that they are working for God and 
not to hope for any monetary gain. 

(9) Indians above the age of 18 will be considered 
eligible for enlistment. 

(10) The members will not carry sword, gun, or lathi , 
etc. 

(11) If necessary they may have sticks of four feet 
in length 

Note—If any member will not fulfil any of the conditions 
referred to above he will not be considered a fit man for the 
company. 

5. The members will have to sign agreements drafted 
by the All-India Congress in triplicate, one will remain 
with them, one will be kept in the district office and the 
third in the provincial office. 

6. The board of the Sevak Dal will select one or more 
■cilia sardars for the Sevak Dais. 

7. Each zilla sardar will select one or more sardars and 
with their help organize Sevak Dais consisting of 400 mem¬ 
bers. 

8. Each company of the Sevak Dal will consist of 20 
members and from amongst themselves they will select one 
sardar who will be called mukhia. 

9. Each company will consist of 20 members. 

10. If at any place 20 members are not to be had then 
they will form a small company and will select one member 
for the leader but this small company will join another com¬ 
pany in the neighbourhood and they will have to work under 
the same mukhia. 

11. Each sardar or mukhia will be always vigilant of the 
conduct of the members of the Sevak Dal under him so that 
there may be be no reason of complaint. 

36 
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J 2. Each member of the Sevak Dal will make it a point 
to meet each other often and to promote unity. They will 
learn how to do drill and to walk together while on march 
with two, three and four persons; but this will not apply to 
women; it is optional for them. 


13. Duties of sardars —Each sardar should move and 
see his company always and teach them what is laid down 
in rule 12. 


14. %illa sardars duty—Each sardar should give neces¬ 
sary instruction to the sardars under him. 

15. Uniform of the Sevak Dal — 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Every member must wear khaddar. 

Each member will have to wear Kastinuma topi 
and a kurta, trousers or a dhoti. It will be 
optional to use shoes. 

Caps worn should be plain. 

The uniform of the znla sardar will be all plain. 
Other sardars will have to wear black kurta. 
Mukhias will have to wear green kurta. 

(7) The members will have to wear uniform coloured 
with the juice of the mango, guava and babul 
barks. 


(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 


( 8 ) 


Uniform of the female members is optional but 
khaddar must be used. 


16. Badge of the Sevak Dal —The following badges which 
have been approved by the board will be given to "the mem- 
bers to wear on their shoulders. On their left shoulder a 
Hindi badge, on the right an Urdu badge will be affixed. 


(1) %illa Sardar .Red. 

(2) Sardar ..Yellow. 

(3) Mukhia .Rose. 

(4) Members.White. 


17. Music of the Sevak Dal— For Sardars, Turin Baja, 
for Mukhias whistle will be necessary.” 
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1. Arise, O Indian heroes ! march onward and shake off 
your slumber and proclaim to the world that you are not 
dead and that you have got the spark of life in you. 
Awake and with your combined strength shatter the fetters 
of slavery and thus put an end to your miseries. 

2. Will you meekly hear the cries of the Punjab ? Will 
you forget atrocities of Dyer ? Have you no regard for the 
respect of your mother and sisters ? Are you not humiliated 
to think that you had to crawl on your bellies like insects ? 

3. Why are you sleeping ? Aries ! The cheats have 
defiled your religion. They have crushed your holy Mecca 
and Medina and then the Khilafat also ? Where is your 
Islam now ? It has already been defiled by your enemies, 
and by putting Jagat Guru in the prison, Hinduism has also 
been destroyed. 

4. To-day Muhammad and Shaukat and Kitchlew are 
inhabiting the goal and you are sitting idly in your homes 
and wasting your life. To-day foreigners are sucking our 
blood and becoming fat while we, unfortunate that we are, 
have only our bones and skins left. 

5. Awake, arise and with a bold attitude tell those wicked 
people that you are men and that you will regain freedom 
through your own deeds. Show the world that ‘non-violence’ 
is your weapon and with its help alone you will become free 
after you have suffered imprisonment or capital punishment.” 


II 


Government’s prestige. 


“The innocent were indiscriminately bombed. We are 
being intimidated with rifles and swords. The innocent 
were fired at Jalianwalla garden and the atrocities 

reached their climax... 

Sarju (the writer perhaps) says that the prestige of Government 
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II be shortly washed away in the strong current of 
food of the oppressed. 5 ’ 


& 
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REPRESSION IN SANTAL PARGANAS 

“(The District of Santal Parganas in the Province of 
Bihar is largely inhabited by aboriginal tribes. There are 
also a good number of Beliarees and Bengalees settled in the 
towns. Congress activities are largely confined to the towns 
inhabited by the settlers. Babu Rajendra Prasad sends a 
long and detailed report of repression in the District from 
which the following are extracts. The procedure followed 
by the District authorities is very much the same as in many 
other parts ol India. But there is a refreshing frankness in 
the charges on which men have been awarded punishment. 
Non-Co-operators are treated like rebels, to be openly hunted 
down. This is perhaps better than finding odd sections of 
the Indian Penal Code and twisting law and facts to attain 
the same end. C. R.) 

The repression takes various forms: 

(1) Orders under section 144 Cr. P. C. have been fre¬ 
quently passed not only prohibiting public meetings, gagging 
particular individuals, preventing people from entering 
whole sub-divisions, but also directing them to leave parti¬ 
cular areas within a prescribed time. This one section has 
been made to serve the purpose of the Seditious Meetings 
Act, the .Defence of India Act and the Regulations of 1818. 

(2) The Criminal Law Amendment Act Section 17 is of 
course the most handy section for getting rid of any indivi¬ 
dual who cannot be caught under any other section or any 
other law, and people have been given rigorous imprisonment 
on the flimsiest evidence imaginable. It is noteworthy that 
in almost every case the punishment awarded is rigorous 
imprisonment, and in many cases it is for the maximum period 
and accompanied by fines. And all this has gone on even 
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local Congress Committee had about the end of March 
publicly disbanded the volunteer corps and published 
a notification to that effect in newspapers. 

(3) The Congress Office—or rather a hut which was 
going to serve as one—was burnt by the Police. The S.D.O., 
Mr. Robertson, admits that he had pulled down the few 
posts put up and confiscated the materials. 

(4) Fines have been imposed for not informing the author¬ 
ities of the visit of a supposed Non-Co-operator. 

(5) People have been evicted from their homes and de¬ 
prived of their lands for receiving Non-Co-operators and for 
collecting Muthia-, and some cases are still pending. 

(Muthia is collections of handfulls of grain, flour etc., 
voluntarily given for public and charitable objects.) 

I append hereto a detailed report based on information 
supplied by the local people to illustrate the above points: 

(1) Deoghar Subdivision—At Madhupur in January 
a peaceful meeting was dispersed by the police with force 
and notices under Sec. 144 Gr. P.C. were sewed on three 
workers. The Congress Office was searched and some papers 
were taken away. 

(2) Jamtara Subdivision—At Karmatar in January last 
on the Pous Sankranti day, two volunteers were arrested 
and sentenced to one month’s rigorous imprisonment each 
for having interfered with gambling which was going on in 
a fair taking place there. 

(3) Godda Subdivision—Notices under section 144 Cr. 
P.C. were served on three persons. One volunteer was 
convicted under section 17 ( a ) Cr. Law Amendment Act for 
entering the Daminkoh area. Three Santals were convicted 
for having hoisted a national flag. They were severely 
beaten and one was given 3 months and the other two one 
month each of rigorous imprisonment. Six others were 
convicted for having participated in the same offence of hoist¬ 
ing the flag. 
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(4) Pakur Subdivision—Notices under 144 Gr. PTC. 
were served on three persons for picketing and on B. Pro- 
motha Nath Sinha, Secretary Maheshpur Congress Com¬ 
mittee, and on Babu Shashi Bhushan Roy, Secretary Dist. 
Congress Committee, and the last was ordered to leave the 
Subdivision. 

At Mahespur a Congress Office was started. Reports 
were presumably made to the S.D.O. of Pakur who went to 
Maheshpur, held an inquiry and issued notices under section 
144 Cr. P.C. gagging the volunteers. 

On the 6th of April last, while some workers were going 
about asking people to observe the national week, three of 
them were arrested without any warrant and taken to the 
Thana. On the 7th April, the Inspector of Police from 
Pakur and the Sub-Inspector of Maheshpur held an inquiry 
at the Zamindar’s Kutchery, and on their way to the thana, 
they forcibly entered the Congress Office and took away 
some papers, although they had no search warrants. 

On the 8th April, armed police were brought from Dumka. 
After some consultation with the local Zamindar, the Congress 
Office was raided and the Secretary, Babu Promotho Nath 
Sinha, was arrested and handcuffed and led to the thana 
with a rope round his waist. From the Congress Office papers 
and pictures, cash, spinning-wheels and cotton yarn were 
taken away. The shop of Shukardi Mandal whose house 
has been hired by Rup Singh who has sublet it to the Con¬ 
gress for its .offices was broken open in his absence and many 
things were removed. While all this was going on, some 
people naturally collected and the Civil Surgeon" beat many 
of them and many passers-by with his cane. Some school 
students also came in for their share of the caning. Eight 
more persons including the above mentioned Rup Singh and 
Shukardi Mandal were arrested and kept in a small room 
along with Promotho Nath Sinha for the whole day m spite 
of the very great heat. Tn the evening on their showing 
that they would die of heat, eight of them were taken out, but 
Babu Promotho Nath Sinha was kept in that room. Food 
supplied by their friends and relatives was not given to them; 
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on the next clay, they were marched to Murarai Railway 
tion, about 6 miles away, for being taken to Pakur. 

On the following day, a meeting was convened and the 
people were told not to have anything to do with the Congress. 
The people had become so terror-stricken on account of 
the happenings of the previous days that when the people 
in the bazar saw the Zamindar passing that way, they fled 
out of sheer lear and the hat was thus dissolved. The three 
persons arrested on the 6th April have been convicted only 
under section 17 [a) and sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment each, the evidence of picketing against them 
having totally failed. 

Dumka Subdivision—On the 17th of November, 1921, 
Babu Shyam Charan, B.L., a Non-Co-operating pleader of 
Mozaffarpur, was arrested along with six other persons on 
a charge of having assaulted a Bengali clerk of Mr. Grartt, 
a European Zamindar, on the previous day, while asking 
people to observe hartal on the 17th November. He and his 
companions were convicted and the judgement which w'as 
published in the newspapers about that time and was the 
subject of strong comment by the Press must be fresh in the 
public mind. His companions who had been convicted with 
him not being Non-Co-operators appealed and were let off; 
but Babu Shyam Charan, true to his faith, served out the sent¬ 
ence of three months’ rigorous imprisonment. Babu Anu- 
grah Narayan Sinha, Asst. Secretary of the Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee, who happened to go there on receipt of the 
news of Babu Shyam Charan’s arrest had to leave the place 
under an order under section 144 Cr. P.C. 

Later on, the Congress Office was searched and accounts 
etc. taken away. The house of the Secretary was searched, 
and pictures of national heroes, papers and Khaddar caps, 
etc., were taken away. Babu Sashi Bhushan Roy, the Sec¬ 
retary of the District Congress Committee, who went there 
was insulted and forcibly driven out by Mr. Day, the S.D.O. 

On the 20th of February, 1922, the auction of excise shops 
was to take place at Dumka. The authorities took pains to 
see that no volunteer, Congress worker, or worker of Khadi 
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Gandhi cap, was visible within the town. Policemen wL 
posted at Jermundi about midway between Dumka and 
Deoghar, and at Sikaripara midway between Dumka and 
Rampurhat. Deoghar and Rampurhat are the two Rail¬ 
way Stations for approaching Dumka and regular motor ser¬ 
vice is available from both these places. Every motor car 
going to Dumka was searched at Jermundi and Sikaripara 
and wearers of Khadi were served with notices under section 
144 Or. P.G., which were not even signed by any authorised 
officer, but had only the signature of officers cyclostyled. 
Babu Binoda Nand Jha, a Congress worker now in jail, was 
served such a notice and on his pointing out that it was no 
notice at all, he was taken to Mr. Day, the S.D.O., who took 
aw r ay from him that notice and served another written by 
himself. 
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On the 26th February, Babu Binoda Nand Jha was arrested 
for an offence under Section 185 J.P.C., and sentenced to 6 
months’ rigorous imprisonment for having stayed at Dumka 
after the notice directing him to leave the place, or in other 
words, externing him, had been served. 

Similar notices of externment under section 144 Cr. P.C. 
were served at Dumka on seven volunteers on the 3rd or 4th 
of March last, and three of these have been convicted under 
section 188 I.P.C. The District Congress Secretary and 
another volunteer have had a similar externment order served 
on them. 


On the Sivaratri day, volunteers who were deputed to 
help the pilgrims to the Basukinath temple were insulted 
and their khaddar caps and badges forcibly taken away, but 
subsequently returned. 

About the 20th of March, Jairam Shah and Ram Janaki 
Shah were arrested under section 17 Cr. Law Amendment 
Act and the former sentenced to 2 years’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and a fine of Rs. 500 with another months’ imprison¬ 
ment. The evidence against them discloses that even dis¬ 
tribution of cotton for being spun into yarn was treated by 
the police as an offence. Ramjas Marwari whose house was 
also searched along with Jairam’s has been on his trial, and 
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uiagcment in his case was to have been delivered some day: 
ago; but no news has yet been received. 

Houses of some persons in village Saraihat were raided 
in March and in the course of search, grains of different kinds 
and qualities were mixed up, rendering them unfit for use. 
Two persons were taken four miles under custody, but were 
then released. 

In Rajmahal Subdivision, about a score of men, village 
officials and others were dismissed, suspended or fined for 
sympathising with, or giving food or lodging to Non-Co¬ 
operators; for collecting Mutkia, for not reporting the 
arrival of Non-Co-operators or for observing hartal. 

On 20-3-22, the Congress Office under construction was 
pulled down and the materials confiscated. The bazar 
people were threatened and forced to execute bonds for good 
conduct and for not sympathising with the movement. 

There have been over eighty convictions under sec. 17 A 
of the Criminal Amendment Act. 

At present there are three cases of eviction pending against 
tenants of Damin-i-koh and notices to show cause on 15 
persons of Hazipur Diara have been issued, as to why they 
should not be compelled to give bonds of security for being 
one of their co-villagers. This case will be taken up on the 
26th May, 1922. 

The statements made in this report are, for the most part, 
matters of record. There are however certain allegations 
about which I wanted to make enquiries myself, but I was 
not permitted to do inasmuch as at Dumka I was asked to 
leave the place and in all the places people were so much 
terror-stricken that they would not come to us. Such is the 
state of affairs prevailing in the District of Santal Parganas.” 
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Appendix XVIII 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE BIHAR PRO¬ 
VINCIAL CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE 

IN REPLY TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE ISSUED BY THE ALL- 
INDIA CONGRESS CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE ENQUIRY COM¬ 
MITTEE, WHICH VISITED PATNA ON THE 15th and 
16th AUGUST, 1922. 


Questions 

‘1, Do you agree that at present 
the constructive programme is 
to be worked to the extent 
necessary for strengthening and 
disciplining the Congress or¬ 
ganizations so as to make them 
more efficient and non-violent 
for civil disobedience? 


Answers 

We are of opinion that the con¬ 
structive programme laid down by 
the Congress must be pushed through 
in order not only to get Swaraj but 
to make the Indians competent to 
retain it. But it is necessary to keep 
the masses interested in our pro¬ 
gramme and for that a forward 
step in the programme may perhaps 
be necessary. What that forward 
step is to be will have to be decided 
by the country. The Congress volun¬ 
teers certainly require to be much 
better disciplined in order to carry 
out the orders emanating from 
the higher authorities faithfully and 
zealously. 


2. Do you agree that the comple¬ 
tion of the constructive pro¬ 
gramme is a question of years 
and that we shall have to con¬ 
tinue to work that programme 
even after we get Swaraj ? 


Decidedly. The constructive pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress had for 
its object the training of Indians in 
the art of self-government and as 
Swaraj implies the exercise by the 
people of the full rights of citizen¬ 
ship, it would be necessary to 
strengthen the programme of con¬ 
structive work for "the good of the 
country after Swaraj is established. 
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you accept the view that as 
there is nothing of non-coopera¬ 
tion in any of the items of the 
constructive programme, all 
parties in the country can unite 
in working it? 


4. Do you agree that non-coopera¬ 
tors can work the constructive 
programme somewhat more 
effectively, particularly such 
items as national education, 
boycott of liquor, khaddar and 
the like, by entering the Coun¬ 
cils and thus prepare the country 
earlier for civil disobedience 
and non-payment of taxes? 


5, How many charkhas are work¬ 
ing in this Province? 

6, How does the Congress super¬ 
vise private enterprise and cot¬ 
tage industry? 


How much yarn is produced 
monthly and of what qualities? 


We hold that not only can people 
of the different schools of politics in 
India join together to work the 
programme laid down by the Con¬ 
gress but that every effort should be 
made wherever possible to make the 
leaders of the other political parties 
in this country join hands with us in 
successfully working that programme. 

The members of the committee are 
not quite unanimous in answering 
this question. The majority are of 
opinion that the degrading and 
demoralising atmosphere of the 
council chamber would lull for good 
the enthusiasm of those non-co¬ 
operators who.entered Council. It 
would be difficult to maintain the 
spirit of non-co-operation once you 
began to co-operate with Govern¬ 
ment, however, indirectly. A minor¬ 
ity, however, is of opinion that 
those items of our programme can 
be better worked by getting inside 
the Council and by resolutions 
educating the public mind regard¬ 
ing those items of our programme. 

About 3 lakhs including private enter¬ 
prise, Congress and cottage industry. 

The supervision is done by the Dis¬ 
trict Congress Committees either 
by the members themselves or at 
some places by the subdivisional 
Committees who are empowered to 
supervise the work and report to 
their District Committees. The Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee gets 
regularly a report of the working 
in the different districts from the 
Districts Congress Committees con¬ 
cerned. 

No regular account is kept of the 
yarn Produced from the charkhas 
in this Province. The quality is coarse, 
fit ior\khaddar. 
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Are there any organizations for 
selling yarn, if so, are they 
private or Congress; if both, 
give number of each ? 


(St 


9. Does the Province export or 
import yarn? How much and 
why? 


The District Congress commit 
have made arrangements for the 
supply of cotton throughout their 
respective districts. After yarn has 
been spun it is purchased by the 
Congress committee and resold to 
the kargha workers who manufac¬ 
ture cloth which is sold by the com¬ 
mittee. 

Yarn is still imported from Bombay 
and Bengal mills, the reason being 
that for the warp finer yarn than 
what is generally produced is neces¬ 
sary. 


10. How many khargas or hand- 89,000. 
looms are used in the Province ? 

11. Plow many weaving organiza- About 1,000. They are controlled 
tions are there in the Province ? by the Congress Committee of the 
How are they controlled? district in which they are situated. 


12. What is the monthly output of 
khaddar and how is it sold? 
Is the khaddar produced of 
pure hand-spun yarn or of 
mixed yarn? 

13. Does this Province export khad¬ 
dar ? Give approximate month¬ 
ly yardage and cost? 

14. Is khaddar popular in this Pro¬ 
vince? If not, why? What 
is the percentage of khaddar 
wearing persons? 

15. How does the price of khaddar 
compare with that of rough 
mill cloth, Indian or foreign? 
If the price of khaddar is high, 
what are the causes? Would 
you suggest some means of 
bringing down the price? 


About 95,000 yards. Khaddar pro¬ 
duced here is generally of a.quality 
in which the waip and the woof are 
both hand-spun but mill yarn is 
also largely used. 

No. 


Not very popular. One per cent. 


The price of khaddar is higher than 
that of coarse cloth produced in 
mill. It is necessary chat the price of 
khaddar should be brought down 
if it is to be more popular with the 
masses. The greater the number of 
charkhas and handlooms the cheaper 
will khaddar be. It is therefore 
necessary that the number of char¬ 
khas and handlooms in the Province 
should considerably be increased 
as early as possible. 
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far has khaddar progressed 
compared with Indian .mill- 
made cloth and foreign cloth? 


The production of khaddar has gone 
up considerably during the last 
twelve months. It is true that the 
mills have also increased their out¬ 
put, but khaddar has been compara¬ 
tively more in evidence in Bihar than 
Indian mill-made or foreign cloth. 

17. Is the use of khaddar increasing The use of khaddar has been in- 
or decreasing; if the latter why, creasing but at a very low speed, 
and how can it be remedied ? 
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18. Compare this year with the last 
year with regard to the use of 
khaddar ? If it compares un¬ 
favourably, why ? 

19. How is your propaganda against 
foreign doth going on and with 
what result? 

20. Have you got any suggestions 
to make with regard to popu¬ 
larising khaddar ? 


21. Have you got anything to say 
with regard to khaddar as an 
item of the constructive pro¬ 
gramme ? 


22, How many institutions are there 
for teaching spinning and weav¬ 
ing and how are they utilized? 


The use of khaddar has spread ap¬ 
preciably and khaddar is now more 
in evidence than what it was about 
this time last year. 

There has been no systematic pro¬ 
paganda about the boycott of foreign 
doth in this Province. 

The organization of volunteers to 
visit village bazars with khaddar 
with the object of preaching to the 
villagers the use of khaddar is one 
of the chief methods for the spread 
of khaddar and the Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee is thinking how 
best to accomplish this object. 

Khaddar is by far the most import¬ 
ant item in our programme. Both 
from the economic and political 
point of view the speedier the spread 
of khaddar the quicker will India 
have Swaraj , After all it is not only 
for the handsome salaries that the 
British officers come to India, but 
for giving bread to the large number 
of mill-hands in Manchester and 
Lancashire that Britain is holding 
on to the Indian Empire. The mo¬ 
ment we can succeed in cladding 
the whole of India in khaddar , that 
moment will be the last of Britain’s 
stay in this country. 

About thirty-two institutions. In¬ 
tending weavers are trained there 
in the art of weaving and dyeing. 
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23. What is the number of Cong- 
gress members in the Province 
and what percentage of the 
population does the number 
represent ? 

24. How does the present year com¬ 
pare with the last, so far as this 
item is concerned? If unfavour¬ 
ably, what are the causes ? Sug¬ 
gest remedies. 


25. Is the enrolment made after 
fully explaining the Congress 
creed to the members or not ? 


<§ l 

About one and a half lakhs. Five 
per cent. 


Till December, 1921, the number 
of the members of the Congress 
went on increasing very rapidly the 
reason being that a systematic effort 
was made to enlist members in com¬ 
pliance with the Congress resolution 
and the promise of Swaraj being 
obtained by that date. Since then 
there has been a slackening in the 
efforts of the Congress committee 
to enlist fresh members. At the same 
time the masses have not responded 
to our appeals so readily, possibly on 
account of there being no fresh item 
of a progressive nature. 

The instructions are th&t the Con¬ 
gress creed should be fully explain¬ 
ed before a member is enrolled and 
any case of dereliction, when brought 
to notice, is strongly condemned. 


Congress Members. 


Volunteers. 


26. What is the number of volun¬ 
teers in the Province? 

27. How many are in and how 
many out of jail? 

28. How many of them have ten¬ 
dered apology? 

29. How does the volunteer move¬ 
ment in this year compare with 
that in the last; if unfavourably, 
give causes and suggest re¬ 
medies. 


About 5,000. 

254 men were convicted; about 80 
are out. 

The exact figures are not available 
but the number does not seem to 
be more than half a dozen. 

The Government notification de¬ 
claring the volunteer movement as 
practically illegal greatly retarded 
the progress of the volunteer move¬ 
ment. Added to this, the reasons 
that led to the decrease of members 
of Congress, also operated against 
this movement. 
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ave you got any suggestions 
to make with regard to en¬ 
rolment, volunteer pledge and 
organization ? 



The enrolment of volunteers shoul 
be taken from only those who are 
of good character and against whom 
there has been no charge involving 
moral turpitude. These volunteers 
should faithfully carry out the orders 
of superior officers and any viola¬ 
tion should subject them to ex¬ 
pulsion from the organization. 


Finances. 


31. How much money has the 
province collected for the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund and how much 
as membership fees? Give the 
figures for 1921 and 1922; if 
the present year collections are 
less, why? 

32. Give the chief items of expendi¬ 
ture of the last year. 


Four and a half lakh f in all. About 
87,000, annas four per member. The 
collection was about R$. 5,000 this 
year and Rs. 37,000 last year. The 
decrease was due to the decrease in 
the number of members. 

(1) Khaddar ; (2) National Col¬ 
lege and education; (3) Provincial 
Organisation Committee; (4) Dis¬ 
trict Congress Committee; (5) Tra¬ 
velling; (6) jail; (7) contribution 
to the All-India Congress Commti- 
tee; and (8) Saran flood relief. 


33. Have the accounts been kept 
according to the form prescrib¬ 
ed by the Working Committee 
and how have they been audit¬ 
ed? 

34. What improvement and al¬ 
terations would you suggest 
as regards the collecting, dis¬ 
tributing and control of 
accounts ? 


Yes. There is a salaried auditor for 
auditing accounts of the different 
district committees. 


The accountant and cashier should 
always be two different persons and 
the account should be opened to 
inspection by any member of the 
committee. 


Education. 

35. How many national institutions 41 High English Schools 
are there in the Province and 

of what grade? 

36. How do they stand financially 
and what are the sources of 


income r 


Financially most of these institu¬ 
tions are not on a sound basis. The 
sources of income are generally fees 
from students, grant from the Con¬ 
gress Committee and contribution 
from Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
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./ What is the number of students Students—4,097. 
and teachers in each grade? Teachers—143. 
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38. How does national education 
this year compare with the 
last? If unfavourably, why? 
Suggest remedies. 


The reason for national education 
this year comparing unfavourably 
with that of last year is due to the 
slackening of interest in the Non-Co¬ 
operation movement. Possibly the 
curriculum has not been found to 
be quite satisfactory. Hence they 
have revised the curriculum recently 
with a view to make it more 
acceptable to the public. 


Panchayat. 


39. How many lawyers have sus¬ 
pended their practice ? 

40. What is the number of pancka- 
yati courts in the Province? 


41. Are the courts popular or not; 
if not, why? Suggest remedies. 


72, including mukhtars 

Panchayats have been established in 
a very large number of villages. No 
accurate information of such pancha - 
yal is available but at the lowest 
calcutation the number would be 
several thousands. 

Yes, they are; though so long as the 
present litigation habit of people 
continues the panchayati cases can¬ 
not be popular. 


Untouchability and anti-drink campaign. 

42. How far have untouchability The progress has not been as much 
and drink been eliminated as expected. The only effective 
from the social life of the Pro- means can be propaganda work 
vince? Is the rate of progress including peaceful picketing, 
hopeful? What measure has 
the Province adopted? What 
further means would you sug¬ 
gests ? 


43. How does your Province^ stand 
with regard to inter-communal 
relations generally? 

44. If there is any friction, what 
are the causes, and remedies 
in your opinion? 


Unity. 

Happy. 


No appreciable friction. 
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Non-violence. 

How far has the .spirit of non- Not much, 
violence progressed in the Pro¬ 
vince ? 


% 


46. 


What is your opinion as re¬ 
gards the right of private de¬ 
fence in relation to this move¬ 
ment? 


There is difference of opinion as to 
the exact extent to which defence 
should be offered by those profess¬ 
ing non-violence. There are some 
amongst us who strongly oppose 
any talk of offering violence even 
when the greater provocation is 
offered. But the large majority 
would resort to just that much of 
violence which is necessary in exer¬ 
cise of the right of [self-defence. No 
one would countenance retaliation, 
but just enough and no more of 
violence which can come under the 
right of self-defence. 


Civil Disobedience. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51 


Is your Province as a whole or 
in part ready to start civil dis¬ 
obdience? If so, whether in¬ 
dividual or mass and defensive 
or aggressive? 

If your Province is ready for 
civil disobedience can you say 
whether it is for disobdience of 
every immoral law or some? 

If the latter, mention the parti¬ 
cular law? 

What would be the effect on 
the general situation in the 
country if a Province undertakes 
isolated action in regard to 
civil disobedience? 

Do you think that the majority of Individual civil disobedience can 
the Provinces are ready to start be started in all the Provinces of 
civil disobdience simultaneously ? India. 

Repression. 

To what extent is repression A policy of repression is being fol- 
practised in the Province? lowed in this Province. 


The Province is ready for indivi¬ 
dual civil disobedience but not for 
mass civil disobedience. We are of 
opinion that defensive civil disobedi¬ 
ence should be started by indivi¬ 
dual persons. 

The particular law and sections 
which can be disobeyed are such 
as sections 144, Criminal Procedure 
Code, 107, Criminal Procedure 
Code, 108, Criminal Procedure Code 
and 30, Police Act. 

It will have a great moral effect on 
the masses. 
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2. Is terrorism also resorted to? In non-regulation districts in parti- 
If so, to what extent? cular terrorism is the chief weapon 

of the Government. 


53; 


prisoners 


54. 


How are political 
treated in jail? 

What particualr and peculiar 
forms of repression, if any, have 
been adopted in your Province. 

55. What effect has repression pro¬ 
duced on {a) masses; ( b) work¬ 
ers; and (c) spirit of non-viol¬ 
ence ? 


Like ordinary felons with a few ex¬ 
ceptions. 

No particular form of repression 
other than what is followed in the 
other Provinces. 

(a) and (A). The repression is making 
the people more exasperated against 
the Government and has shaken 
their faith in British justice. 

(c) The spirit of non-violence is gra¬ 
dually giving way to one of violence 
in some cases. 

General situation. 

56. How has the movement of It has made the people self-reliant 
non-co-operation affected the and has created even in the masses 
general situation in the country ? a longing for self-determination of 

their affairs and for Swaraj . 


57. How has the repression affected 
the movement of non-co-opera¬ 
tion ? 


Some temporary setback has been 
given to the movement but it is hop¬ 
ed that the general result of the re¬ 
pression will be to strengthen the 
people in their resolve to attain Swa- 
raj, 

58. How have the Bardoli-Delhi We are afraid the effects have been 
resolutions affected the move- very bad on the whole, 
ment ? 


59. Is any change in the programme 
required? If so, in what 
direction? 

60. Have you got any suggestion 
to make as regards making the 
movement more effective? 


A change of programme is urgently 
called for; as for what these changes 
are to be the Congress witnesses will 
depose orally. 

It is necessary that the movement be 
made more effective, if it at all is to 
be continued. We have got only one 
suggestion to make, that is that the 
labour unions should be utilised for 
political purposes provided that we 
utilize them having due regard to 
moral grounds,’* 
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List of proscribed Publications 1921-1924 
1921 


Bihar & Orissa 
Gazette No* and date 


Name of Publication 

1, Asahyogi Bir Bharat 

2. Asahyoga mantra 
3; Asahyoga 

4. Asahyoga Bahar 

5. Asahyoga Phag 

6. Asahyoga Ghhatisi (Bande 
mataram) 

7. Asahyoga Kir tan 
8* Asahyoga 

9. Asahyoga kijai 

10. Asahyoga Tarang 

11. Asahyoga Kir t an 

12. An appeal -to the Indian people No. 9, 2nd March 


No. 28, 

17th 

August 

No. 30, 

3lst 

August 

No. 30, 


Do 

Do, 


DO 

No. 33 

21 September 

No. 39, 


Do 

No. 33, 


Do 

Do, 


Do 

No. 39, 

2nd 

November 

No. 42, 

23 rd November 

Do, 


Do 


and leaders 

13. Angrezwa and Sepahia 

14. Asahyoga Ghana 


1. Angrezon ka Khuab 

2. Angrezon ki Kukruku 

3. Asahyog Anand 

4. Asahyog Naoka 

5. Azadi-i-Shaq 

6. Angrezon de Tattoo urf Fauj 
aur Police ki Naukri haram 

7. Angrezon ki myaon myaon 
(Englishmen’s mewings) 

8. Angrezon ki Akarfun (ar¬ 
rogance of the Englishmen) 


Do, Do 

No. 12, 23rd March 

1922. 

No. 5, 1st February 
Do, Do 

Do, Do 

No. 7, 22nd February 
Do, 11th February 


No, 13, 20th March 
No. 13, 1st April 

No. 13, 5th April 
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Asahyoga ka Agar Bomb 
1 0. Ah-LMazluman 

11. An Appeal to the Musalmans of 
Bombay 


No. 26, 28th June 
No. 28, 5th July 
No. 28, 5th July 


12. Angrezon ki ‘Damn Fool 5 

No. 33, 30th August 

13. Azadi-i-Hind or Swaraj ki Devi 

Do 

Do 

14. Ahmadabad Congress ka Jhanda 

Do 

Do 

15. Angrezon ka Sapna (Gandhi 
Gitawali) 

No. 36, 20th September 

16. Akali and Pardesi, Newspaper, 
dated 12th October, 1922 

No. 40, 

18th October 

17. Azadi-i-Hind, Swaraj Ki Devi 

No. 42, 1st November 

18. Asli Rashtriya Allaha-Arthath 
Danke ki Larai Yane Palakpur 
ki Larai 

Do 

Do 

19. Advance Guard, Vol. 1, No. 1 
dated 1st October, 1922 

Do 

Do 

20. Do Do Do No. 2 

Do 

Do 

21. Do Do Do No. 3 

Do 

Do 

1923. 


1. Advance Guard, Vol. l,No, 5, 
dated 1st December, 1923 

No. 3, 

17th January 

2. Ankhon ka Kanta 

Do 

Do 


3. Advance Guard, Vol 1 No. 7, No. 5, 31st January 
dated 1st January, 1923 

4. Do, VoL 1, dated 15th January, 1923. No. 7, 14th February 

5. Angrezon ki policy No. 5, 31st January 

6. Asahayog marg Parcharak, Parts No. 8, 21st February 
I & II 

7. Do Do Do III & IV Do Do 

8. Advance Guard, Vol. 1 No. 9, Do Do 

dated 1st February, 1923 

9. Angrezon ka Phoda 

10. Mujahid newspaper, Nos. 10 & 11 
dated 3rd & 18th January, 1923 

11. Asahamar no yodhsane Zukti Do Do 

Dunya (Gujarati) 

12. An appeal to the Labour Unions No. 13, 25th March 
of India 


Do Do 
No. 11, 1st March 
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1. 

2 , 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9, 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Aksahaar Vina i.e. the 
Non-Go-operation lute 
Azadi kijang 

Akali struggle-our duty 
Agli Sat Sal 


No. 17, 25th April 23 

No, 37, 12th September 
1924 

No. 20th, 21st May 
No. 29, 23rd July 
B. 1921 

13, 30th March 

16, 20th April 
20, 18th May 

17, 1st June 


No. 

No. 


15. 

16 

17. 

18. 
19, 
20 


Bharat Pukar 
Bedeshia 

Bedeshia, Foreigner & awakening No. 

Bande Mataram Rag Purbi No. 

Bande Mataram, Sunio Pritarn No. 20, 22nd June 
Bedeshia III Foreigner 

Bande Mataram, Bharat aur No. 28, 17th August 
Bharat ke Vidyarthi dashaon aur 
inse nivedan 

Bande Mataram lithographed 
in Gurumukhi 
Bahar-i-Hind 

Bharat uday Bhajanwali, Part II 
Bande Mataram, Gandhiji 
Maharaj 

, Bharat Durdasha Darshan or 
Punjab ka Hatya kand 
. Bedeshi Kapron ko Ghhor do 
Bande Mataram, Asahyoga 
Chhatisi 

1. Bharateon ke 

Chetawani 

2. Bir Bharthi 
Bedeshia 

Bharat Bhumi ki Din Pukar 
Bande Mataram (Bharat udhar) 

Cartoon 

swaraj ya by 


Do 

No. 32, 
No. 32, 
No. 31, 


Do 

14th September 
14th September 
7th September 


No. 33, 21st September 


Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 


) No. 46, 15th October 
i No. 36 

No. 35, 5th October 
Do Do 

Do Do 


Bande Mataram, 
means of Charkha 
Bharati swaraj 
Kajlian 

. Bharatiya Bhajan 
Part II' 


No. 39, 2nd November 
(Swaraj ki No. 42, 23rd November 
Sangraha, No. 44, 2nd December 
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1. Bande Mataram, Rashtriya 
Battisi 


No. 19, 15th June 


22. Bulbulon ke Hanijat tarane 

Do 

Do 

23. Bidyarthia 

No. 30, 

, 31st August 

1922 


1. Boycott 

No. 7, 

22nd February 

2. Bande Mataram 

No. 8, 

1st March 22 

3. Bharat Saput 

Do 

Do 

4. Bismillah -er- Rahman-er-Rahim 

No. 9, 

8th March 

5. Bharat ka Bamgola Arthat Sut 

No. 11, 

27th March 

ka Pola 



6. Bande Mataram, Bengali 

No. 11, 27th March 22 

7. Birth of Asahyoga Krishna 

No. 7, 

22nd February 22 

(picture) 

8. Bani Prakash 

No. 12, 6th April 22 

9. Bharat ka Pukar Firangia se 

No. 20, 24th May 

10. Bharatodaya Natak 

No. 26, 

, 28th June 22 

11. Bedari-e-Hincl 

Do 

Do 

12. Biron ke utsab Barhane wali 

No. 33 

, 30th August 

Holi 

13. Barbad musafir, Yane Guru 

No. 37, 27th September 

Nanak ka Jahaz (Komagata 
maru) ke Musafiron ki dard bhari 
kahani. Parts I & II 

14. Bande mataram 

No. 40, 18th October 

15. Baschal basi 

Do 

Do 

1923 


1. Bhandphor 

No. 3, 

17th January 

2. Bairagnia Thana Congress 

No. 7, 

14th February 

Committee 1st annual report 



3. Bande Mataram, Bharatuddhar 

Do 

Do 

4. Baiasore Congress Committee, 

No. 12, 21st March 

Tilak Swaraj Panthi (Oriya) 

5. Bharat Singar 

No. 11, 14th March 

6. Bina Punehh ka Bandar 

No. 17, 25th April 

7. Biplaber bali, Jitendra Mukherji 

Do 

Do 
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1924 

iBharati 

2. Bande Mataram, President in 
Council, Red Bengal 

3* Bande Mataram, An apology 
from appearance, and President 
in Council, Red Bengal 

4. Bharatiya Sarnyavadi Dal 

5. Bhangar Gan in Bengali 

6. The Crescent, No. 2, Voh I, 

(Oct.-Nov. 1923) 

7. Crescent (Periodical) 


No. 31, 
No. 35, 


24th March 
6th August 


3rd September 


No. 42, 22nd October 
No. 47, 27th November 
No. 12, 20th March 


No. 1410, Government of India 
notification, dated 2nd May, 1924. 
B & O memo, 

No. 1757-59 
11G42/24 

Prohibited to enter India u/s 19 Customs Act of 1878. 

No. 46, 19th November, 1924 

C. 1921 

1. Chandpur Durghatana Bibaran No. 127, 10th August 

2. Gharkha Mahattain No. 33, 21st September 

3. Catholic Herald (Newspaper) No. 6908, 3rd December 


4. Congress Bhajan 


1. Charkha Binode, Part II 

2. Chowkidarwa 

3. The complaint of India 

4. The Communist Federal Lea¬ 
gue of India—A Challenge 

5. Ghaumasa Barsat 


No. 12, 23rd March, 
1922 

No. 2, 11th January 
No. 9, 8th March 
No. 4, 25th January 
No. 28, 19th July 


No. 42, 1st November 


1923 


1. C.R. Das (Postal article addressed to 


2. Chauri Chaura 


1. The Crescent, No. 2, Vol. 
October-November 1923 

2. The Crescent Periodical, 

No. 1410 Bihar & Orissa 

3. Chhokaria 


No. 17, 25th April 
1924 

1, No. 13, 26th March 


Government of India notification 
memo No. 1757-59, dated 25th May 

No. 46, 9th November 
D 1921. 

No. 37, 10th August 


1. Dyer Shahi 
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H§f 2, Desh Dasha Darshan, 1st edi- No. 33, 21st September 
tion 



3. Dard-e-watan 

No. 39, 2nd November 


4, Dacha 

No. 42, 23rd November 


5. Deshghattea and Poliswa 

No. 45, 12th December 


6. Daman men Aman 

No. 51, 21st December 


7. Darde Khelafat 

No. 27, 10th August 


8. Darogwa 

No. 12, 25th March 


9. Din Pukar 

Do Do 



1922 



No. 7, 22nd February 
No. 694, 11th February 

No. 28, 20th September 

Do Do 


1. Desh ki Tan 

2. Darulwa naorang Inglis or 
Kashf-i-Talbis 

3. Desher Dak (Bengali) 

Government of India 

4. Doom Kati Sarkar (Tailless 
Government) 

1923 

1. Desh Bhakt, monthly magazine* 

Hindi Issue I, Vol. I 

2. Deshi Diimdume (Native Bal- No. 29, 16th July 
lad) 

1924. 

1. Dukhende Kirne (in Gurumukhi) No. 24, 18th June 

E. 1922. 

1. E Gayur Parsi ka Khat, Banam No. 7, 22nd February 
Duke of Cannaught 

F. 1921. 

1. Fatvva (it is unlawful to the No. 27, 10th August 
member of the Government 

'Council,. and ending with the 
words, He who takes up arms 
against the Muslims, becomes 
excommunicated from Islam) 

2. Futwa headed ‘Ulamai-Hind No. 32, 14th September 
ka muttafika Fatvva, and Island 

Fatwa’ 

3. Faryad-e-Jigar No. 39, 2nd November 

4. Fatwa ki Zapti 43, 20th November 
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18, 4th May 
24, 20th July 


eling of Sabr 
(C Aslube Khitab 

7, Firangia 

8. Firangia and Mahatma Gandhi No. 16, 20th April 
aur charkha 


F. 1922. 

No. 7, 22nd February 
Do Do 

3. Fughan-i-Muslim or Fughan- No. 21 ^2ht May 
i-Alim 


1. Fughan-i-Hind 

2, Faryad-i-Bekas 


1. Faryad-i-Muslim 
1. Faryad-i-Hind 

1. Guldastai Khilafat 

2. Gandhi Pratap 

3. Gandhiji Maharaj, Bande 
Mataram 

4. Gandhi Pratap, part II 

5. Gazal 

6. Gandhi yash Holi 

7. Gandhi ka Pataka 

8. Galati maaf sunlo saf 

9. Gandhi ka Danka 

10. Gai bechwa 


No. 28 \ 9th July 
F. 1923. 

No. 7, 14th February 

F. 1924 

No. 30, 20th July 

G. 1921 

No. 29, 24th August 
No. 30, 31st August 
No. 31st, 7th September 

No. 33, 21st September 
Do Do 

39, 22nd November 
No. 35, 15th October 
No. 51, 21st December 
No. 12, 23rcl March 


G.1922 

1. Gandhi Arnritdhara No. 12, 11th January 

2. Gandhi ka Upadesh No. 4, 25th January 

3. Gandhi Musalman ka Gita(Orlya) No. 8, 1st March 

4. Ghulami No. 10, 15th March 

5. Gandhi ki Gazien Do Do 

6. Gazab ki Holi Ya Rashtriya Phag No. 13, 5th April 

7. Gulzar-i-Jannat No. 13, 5th April 

8. Guru Nanak Jahaz ke Musa- No. 26, 28th June 
firon ki dukhbhari Kahani 
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Gulshan-i-Kh.ilafat 
Girya-i-Hind 

11. Gandhi Ghor Sangram 

12. Gandhi Jail Darpan, Part I 


No. 28, 19th July 
No. 30, 2nd August 
No. 33, 30th August 
No. 32, 16th August 



13. Gandhi Benay Patrika, Part I No. 35, 10th August 


14. Gandhi Upadesh 

15. Gandhi Mala 

16. Gandhi Upadesh, Part II 

17. Gandhi ki Nangi Talwar 


Do 

Do 


No. 37, 27th September 
No. 42, 1st November 

G.1923 

1. Gandhi Sher aur Wilayati Kutta No. 3, 17th January 

2. Guldastai Sham Shiri Khilafat Do Do 

3. Gulandi Warkha (Showering No. 11, 14th March 
of llowers) 

G. 1924 

1. Government's policy. .. Is it the No.24, 18th June 
medium to get compromise? 

2. Garam Ghazlen 


1. Hind, a weekly newspaper 

2. Hadsae Najif Asliraf 

3. Hindustan wich Ghadr 

4. Highhandedness in Motihari 


No. 1, 9th January 
H. 1921 

Government of India, No. 6209, 29t.h 
October 


No. 45, 14th December 
No. 9, 2nd March 
No. 14, 6th April 


H.1922 

1. Beginning with ‘Hipdwale No. 4, 20th January 
hain laqat gardan katane ke 

liye,’ and ending with, ‘Qaum 
agar tayar hai charkha chalane 
ke liye’ 

2. Beginning with 'Having read 
and thoroughly understood the 
Govt, notification published in 
the Govt, gazette', and ending 
with ‘I shall not expect any 
monetary help for myself or my 
relations from the Congress or 

any other fund 1 2 3 4 5 (a pledge form) No. 5, 1st February 

3. Hartal No. 8, 1st March 


MIN ISTfy 
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•riyat ka Danka or Islam 
Jhanda No. 21, 31st May 

5. Hindustan par hamla aur Mu- 
salman ke faraij 

6. Hind ka sitam No. 21 Do 

7. Hukumat ki pol Do Do 

8. History of Kirpan-a sample of No. 28, 10th July 
British Government's recent 

presentation of the Sikh religion 

H. 1923 


1. Hind Sewa (Gujrati) 

2. Hind (the Indian organ in 
Europe and America, Vols, I & 
II, No. 8, dated London, 27th 
March, 1923. 

3. Hamara Desh (Gujrati) 

4. Hamara Hak (Our rights) 
Gujrati 

5. Hind (The Indian Organ in 
Europe and America. Vol. II 
No. 18 of 27/4/23 

6. Do, Vol. II, No. 23 

* Hindustani (Lithographed 
paper in Urdu) 

8. Hai Bedeshia 


No. 5, 31st. January 

| No. 22, 30th May 

No. 28, 11th July 
Do Do 

No. 29, 18th July 


No. 36, September 
No. 39, 26th September 

No. 49. 12th December 



H. 1924 

1. How England acquired India Government of India memo No. 729 

22nd March 

2. Hind (1 Nos. 7 & 8 of 16th No. 22, 4th June 
February and 20th March 

respectively) 

3. Hirde wodhak badnasib Bharat No. 24, 18th June 
to hoe hoe zuiman da asal 

photo Arthath sutaj sadi Sha- 
hidan da Khuni Kafora pahan 
ki Satguruji darbar wich dakhil 
hoke Shahidi peala chaklma (in 
Gujrati) 

4. Hind (1, Nos. 9 & 10, Vol III, 

15th & 30th April, 1924) 


No. 31, 6th August 
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1. Islam ki Faryad 

2. Iriqilab-i-Hind 

3. India’s problem in interna¬ 
tional 

4. Inqilab-i-Hind 

L 

1. International Press correspond¬ 
ence 

2. Islam ka Jhanda or Hurryat ka 
Danka 

3. Indian people (English) 

4. International Press Correspond¬ 
ence, Vol. II, No. 60, of 21st 
August, 22 

5. India in Transition 

6. International Press 
Correspondence, Vol II, No. 75 

7„ India’s problem and its solution 

8. Indian people 

I. 

1. Important declaration of the 
Jamiat-ul-IJlemai-Hind 
(Executive Committee) 

2. Indian Independence News¬ 
paper, No. 2, Vol. 1 of 1-2-23 

3. International Working Men’s 
Association. A publication 
issued by above 

4. Indian Labour Bureau 

5. International Press Corres¬ 
pondence, Vol. 3, No. 33 

6. Supplement to above 

7. International Press 
Correspondence, Vol. 3, No. 3 

8. Indian Independence, No. 5, 
Vol. I 

9. International Press Conference 
Vol. 3, Nos. 38-39, 40,41 


iMENT IN 

. 1921 

No. 31, 14th September 

No. 32, Do 

No. 5408, 10th September 

No. 1456, 2nd March 

1922 

No. 1458, 18th March 

No. 21, 31st May 

No. 31, 9th August 
No. 35, 13th September 

No. 4900, 23rd September 
No. 40, 18th October 

No. 47, 6th December 

1923 

No. 8, 21st February 
No. 12, 21st March 

Do 

No. 28, 11th July 

Do Do 
No. 29, 1st July, 

No. 34, 22nd August 

36, 5th September 
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^national Press 
espondence, Vol. 3, No, 52 
International Press Correspon¬ 
dence, Vol. 3, No. 58 
Indian Independence News¬ 
paper, Vol. 1, No. 6 
International Press 
Correspondence, Vol. Ill, No. 62 

J- 

Jallianwalabagh & Dyershahi 
Punjab picture 
Jug awatar Gandhi 
Jallianwala ki Kuir Katha 
Jallianwala bagh Kahani or 
Punjab Bibhisika (Bengali) 

Jubak Dhikar ‘O’ 

Josh-i-Muslim 

Julumia 

J- 

Jallianwala Bagh ka mahatara 
Jurme—Yazid 
Jailer-ka-Diwala 
Josh-i-Islam aur 
Sada 

Jange—Azadi 

J- 

. Jail ki chat 
, Josh-i-Islam 

. Jamait-ul-Ulema Hind ka maj- 
lismuntazimia ka Aham Alaan 

K 


Ali Bhaion ki 


1. Khun Hamrain 

2. Kahe lagi 

3. Khut bai Mubarak 

4. Kisan Bhaiya 

5. Khutbai Sadarat aur Fatwa 

6. Khilafat ul-Akhbar 

7. Kajli 


No. 38, 10th September 
Do Do 

No. 48, 5th December 

1921 

No. 22, 21st September 
33 Do 
39, 2nd November 
Do Do 
Do 2nd November 

No. 19, 15th June 
No. 13, 30th March 
No. 14, 6th April, 

1922 

No. 2, 11th January 
No. 5, 1st February 
No. 32, 11th August 
No. 26, 18th June 

No. 28, 19th July 

1923 

No. 6, 7th February 
No. 8, 21st February 
Do Do 

. 1921 

No. 20, 18th May- 
No. 27, 10th August 
No. 30, 7th September 
No. 32, 14th September 
No. 33, 21st September 
Do Do 

Do Do 
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8. Kashjang .ka Khwab 

9, Kabita maisia 

10. Khun-i-Islam Harmain men 

11. Kisan Benoy 

1. Khilafat Kabita 

2. Qaumi Nazm 

3. Khilafat Committee ka Alaan 

4. Kashf-i-Talbis or Dorulwa Nao- 
ranf Inglis 

5. Khilafat o Musalmaner Kar- 
tabya (Bengali) 

6. Karachi ka shad jatra 

7. Any publication of Kaveh 
Press, Berlin 

8. Khushnasib Hindustan urf 
Nava Bharat 

9. Kaid-i-Farang (perfidy 
English) 

10. Kapti Kalandar 

11. Kavit marsiha 

12. Khwab-i-Parishan 

1. Khatun-i-Punjab 

2. Kurkuri 

3. Kurbani (Sindhi), Parts I & 

4. Kaviya Tirbani 

5. Kanaer Ghat Hangamar 
Kabita (Bengali) 

6. Kamil Swaraj urf Angrezon se 
raj, lene ki Kitab 

7. Khulasa Kalina sharif 

1. Khuni Ghazlen, Parts 1 & II 

2. Katmi Beyug 

3. Kaiate Gore de Swal Jawab 
(Gurmukhi) 

4. Khudiram 4 (Bengali book) 


No. 43, 28thSeptember 
Do Do 
No. 1853, 9th August 
No. 44, 7th December 

K.1922 

No. 2, 11th January 
No. 5, 1st February 
No. 6, 8th „ ,, 

No. 694, 11th February 

No. 27, 12th July 

No. 26, 5th July 
No. 3875, 29th July 

No. 35, 13th September 

Do Do 

No. 40, 18th October 
No. 40, 18th October 
No. 42, 1st November 

K.1923 

No. 3, 17th January 
Do Do 
II No, 6, 7th February 
No. 11, 14th March 
No. 17, 25th April 

No. 37, 12th September 

Do Do 

No. 4, 30th January 
No. 19, 14th May 
No. 21, 24th May 

No. 37, 17th September 


of the 


K. 1924 
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lommunist parly kia chahti hai Do Do 


Looterwa 


L. 1921 

No. 14, 6th April 

M. 1921 


L Mahatma Gandhi 

2. Mahatma Gandhi Gita 

3. Mahata Gandhi aur Gharkha 

4. Mahatma Gandhi ki astra 
Rashtriya asahyog 

5. Manatma Gandhi ka upadesh 
2nd and 3rd editions 

6‘ Mujh ko rula ke mara 

7. Maktabe Girami 

8. Mahatma Gandhi aur Asahyog 

9. Mahatma Gandhi ki jai or 
asahyog sangita, Part I 

10. Muttafiq fatwa presented to the 
Ulema of the Delhi Session, 
J.U.H. 

M. Muslim Standard (Newspaper) 

12. Mitramanog 

13. Maghribi Bandar 


No. 21, 21st May 
No. 29 24th August 
No. 28, 17th August 
No. 30, 30th August 

No, 33, 21st September 

No. 43, 28th September 
No. 90, 1st October 
No. 39, 2nd November 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

No. 27. 


No. 23. 



M. 1922 


1. Mahatma Gandhi Kabita 

2. Mahatma Gandhi 

3. Mushaira Ahmadabad 

4. Mahatma Gandhi 

5. Manifesto to the All-India 
Congress Committee 

6. Muraqqa Ijtamai 

7. Marde watan ki sadain 

8. Satyagraha sangram 


No. 7, 22nd February 
No. 9, 8th March 
No. 26, 28th June 
No. 31, 9th Aug. 

No. 35, 13th August 

No. 37, 27th September 
No. 40, 1st October 
No. 42, 1st November 
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1923 


1. Mahatma Gandhi ki Giraftari No. 2, 10th January 
Moqaddma aur Jail Jatra 


MIMS?*,, 
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No. 12, 21st March 
No. 11, 14th March 
Do 


5. 

6. 


No. 37, 8th August 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 , 

1 , 

2 

3 


Mosim Bahar 
Muhabbat-i-watan 

Masa.il i Hazira aur Hindustan No. Do 
ki Siasi Jad-o-Jihad 
Mahatma Gandhi Pratap 
Mallapalla (The Acli Andhra No. 36, 5th September 
hamlet) 

Sarigu Vijaydrun (Telugu, 

Part III) 

M. 1924 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Mahatma Gandhi Bhajan Gita- No. 20, 21st May 
mulu (Telugu) 

N. 1921 

No, 21, 25th June 
No. 29, 24 August 
No. 31, 7th September 
No. 41, 16th November 
No. 15, 13th April 

N. 1922 

No. 7, 22nd February 
No. 8, 1st March 
No. 11, 27th March 
No. 9, 8th March 


Naukarwa 
Nanha Ram 
Nimochhia 
Nirmohia 
Nasrat til Islam 


No. 14, 12th April 




Nara hai Islam 
Nagrnai watan 
Nalai Bekas 

Naukarshahi ki Tabahi aur 
Ravan Raj ka ant 

Naukarshahi ki kartut 

Nepalese leaflet beginning with No. 26, 25th June 
‘be careful’ and ending with 
‘instruct your brothers & friends’ 

Nafse Bedud Do Do 

Nagrnai Tauhid Do Do 

Nairi Bharat urf Khusnasib No. 36, 1.3th September 
Hindustan 

Nabin Gandhi Gungan, Part II No. 37, 27th September 

N. 1923 

Nagpur Darbar No. 8, 21st February 

Nadirshahi Zamana No. 31, 1st August 

Nuskhai maraz Rai Bahaduri Do Do 


mtsTfy 
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he new Orient, No. 1 Vol. 1, No. 43, 31st October 
14th July (Journal) 

Navin Rashtriya Gana Part No. 50, 19th December 

1 & 2 

O. 1921 

1. Order of the Congress & Khi- No. 27, 10th August 
lafat Committee, Bezwada 

O. 1923 

1.0 ! Maharashtriyas save Mulshi No. 8, 21st February 

O, 1924 

1. Onward newspaper, No., 3 Vol. No. 12, 26th March 
l of 23rd February 1924 

2. Ek Onker Satgin Prasad Zul- No. 14, 9th April 
umki Inteha hogai, No. 482 

(poster) 

3. Onward, No. 5, Vol. 1 ofl 7/3/24 No. 20, 21st May 

P. 1921 

1. Punjab Durdasha O Janta ka No. 24, 20th July 
Kartabya 

2. Punjab ka Hatya Kand or No. 33, 21st September 
Bharat Durdasha Daishan 

3. Prempathik, Part I Do Do 

4. Prarthana No. 42, 23rd November 

5. Punjab Bibhishika or Jallian- No. 39, 2nd November 
wala bagh kahani 

6. Poliswa or Deshghattia No. 45, 12th December 

7. Police Naukaria No. 9, 2nd March 

8. Pardesi Hindustani ki Bharat No. 12, 23rd March 
Nivasion ke gam par khuli 

chitthi. 

9. Pratigyan Do Do 

10. Police Bhaion se hamara ni- No. 21, 21st May 
vedan 

11. Poliswa 

12. Punjab, Amritsar, Jaliianwala 
Bagh hone wala attyachar aur 
General Dyer ki nichta 
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1. Payahm-i-Ummat 

2. Paigam-i-Haq 

3. Punjab ka Hatyakand yane 
bekason ki ah 

4. Prarthana 

1. Programme for the Indian 
National Congress 

2. Pap ka ghara 

3. Para 

4. Political git urdu 

5. Political Punjabi Bhajan 

1. Punjab ka Hatyakand 
1. QaumiTarana Azadi ke Nuskhe 


1. Qauini Nazm 

2. Qaumi Jhanda 

3. Qaumi Top 

4. Qauihi Tarana Faiyaz 

1. Qaumi Faisla 

1. Rag Purbi 

2. Rashtriya Batisi 

3. Rashtriya Phag 

4. Rashtriya Git Sagar 

5. Ro"sta wien 

6. Rashtriya git (Urdu) 

7. Rashtriya Git. 

8. Ralmedo Do 

9. Rashtriya Vijay 

10. Rashtriya Gan 

11. Rashtriya Tansen 


P. 1922 

No. 9, 8th March 
No. 26, 15th June 
No. 36, 20th September 

No. 40, 18th October 
P. 1923 

No. 8, 21st February 

No. 27, 4th July 
No. 27, 4th July 
Do Do 

No. 37, 10th September 

P. 1924 

No. 32, 13th August 
<§ 1921 

No. 33, 21st September 

Q. 1922 

No. 5, 1st February 
No. 13, 5th April 
No. 26. 18th June 
Hind No. 42, 1st November 

Q. 1923 

No. 3, 17th January 

R. 1921 

No. 17, 1st June 
No. 19, 15th June 
No. 29, 24th June 
No, 39, 21st August 
No. 5001, 13th August 
No. 32, 14th September 
No. 35, 5th October 
No. 43, 24th September 
No. 39, 2nd November 
Do Do 

No. 45, 12th December 


Shankh Dhwani 
ki Pahli Tan 





2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
8 
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R. 1922 

Ravan raj ka ant, or Sahitya No. 9, 8th March 
mani mala ka parthama ratna, 

Naukar shahi ki Tabahi 

Rashtriya Sangit Do Do 

Rashtriya Kirtan Gan, Part I No. 13, 15th April 
Rashtriya Phag ya Gazab ki Do Do 

holi 


Rashtriya Git 
Rashtriya Bhajan 
Rashtriya Phag 
Rashtriya Git Sangraha, 

Part II 

9. Rashtriya kavit sindhu 

10. Rashtriya Bhramar gunjan 

11. Rashtriya Dharma (Marathi 
periodical), vol. II, Nos. 6 & 
for May and June 

12. Rashtriya Bansi 

13. Rashtriya Git Sangraha 

14. Rashtriya Vidyalaya melyachi 
padam, i.e. Rashtriya Vidyalaya 
rriela Songs 


No. 1778G, 17th May 
No. 26, 28th June 
Do Do 

No. 27, 12th July 

No. 28, 19th July 
No. 25, 13th September 
No. 7, 27th September 

i 

No. 40, 18th October 
Do Do 

No. 42, 1st November 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


Rashtriya Gitavali 
Ransbheri 
Rashtriya Tan 
Rashtriya Rangila Phag 
Rashtriya Padyarnanjari 


R. 1923 

No. 8, 21st February 

No. 11, 14th March 
No. 13, 28th March 


Rastriya Gazlen 

Ran Ragni (Or lady of the 

battle-field) 

S. 

Sipahia III 
Sun le Pritam 
Swadeshi Purbi 


R. 1924 

No. 4, 30th January 
No. 8, 27th February 


1921 

No. 17, 1st June 
No. 20, 22nd June 
No. 27, 10th August 


■§L 


muisT/f 
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Swadeshi Chabuk, Part I 


No. 31, 7th September 


5. 

Do 

II 

Do 

Do 

6. 

Do 

III 

Do 

DO 

7. 

Do 

IV 

Do 

Do 

8. 

Do 

V 

Do 

Do 

9. 

Do 

VI 

Do 

Do 


10. Shri Gandhimala 
] 1. Swadeshi Dasha 

12. Swarajya Bhajanavali 

13. Swaraj Serger Sinrhi, 2nd Ed. 

14. Swadeshi Chabuk, Part VII 

15. Swadeshi Chashrna 

16. Sila-i-am or Surmai Durd 

17. Swarajya by means of Charkha 

18. Swaraj ki Tan 

19. Swadeshi Gitanjali, Part I 

20. Swaraj ki Kajlian 

21. Shri swaraj sangit, Part I 

22. Shri Gandhi Mahatma 

23. Shukria England 

S. 

1. Sudhar ki Sirhi 

2. Shri Gandhi Chalisa 

3. Satyagrah ka Athwara 

4. Swaraj Khilafat 

5. Swaraj ka Bamgola 

6. Sahityamian mala ka Prathma 
ratna, Naukarshahi ki tabahi 
or Ravan raj ka ant 

7. Swaraj kia hai or Kistarah mil 
sakfa hai 

8. Swaraj Durshan, Parts I & II 

9. Swaraj mala, Swaraj Barta 
(Oriya) 

10. Swaraj kia hai 

11. Swadesh rag taringni 

12. Swaraj ki Lahar 

13. Sone ki cliirya 


No. 32, 14th September 
No. 33, 21st September 
Do Do 

No. 21, 21st September 
No. 43, 28th September 
Do Do 

No. 39, 2nd November 
Do Do 

Do Do 

No. 42, 23rd November 
Do Do 

No. 44, 7th December 
No. 45, 12th December 
No. 18, 4th May 

1922 

No. 2, iDh January 
No. 4, 24th January 
No, 5, 1st February 
No. 7, 22nd February 
No. 9, 8th March 
Do Do 


Do Do 

Do Do 

No. 11, 27th March 

No. 11, 27th March 
No. 22, 7th June 
No. 26, 28th June 
No. 21, 11th July 
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Sahyog murli ki madhur tan 

15. Swaraj ka Danka 

16. Shikwa-i-Muslim 

17. Shahanshahi kabul ka Firman 

18. Swaraj Pratignya 

19. Swaraj ki devi urf Azadi-i-Hind 

20. Sadai watan 

21. Savan Swaraj kajli 

22. Sadhusandesh (a poem in 
handbill) 

23. Satyagraha ki Khan 

24. Sudarshan chakra ya Gharkha 
puran 


No, 29, 26th July 
No. 28, 19th July 

No. 32, 23rd August 
No. 33, 30th September 
No. 35, 13th September 
No. 36, 20th September 
Do Do 

No. 42, 1st November 
Do Do 


S.1923 


1. Swadeshi Tope 

No. 

3, 17th January 

2. Shaitan or Iman ka Jhapat 

Do 

Do 

3. Shaitani Kutte (Satanic dogs) 

Do 

Do 

4. “Section” India Press Bulletin 

Do 

Do 


for immediate publication, 
circular No. 1 

5. Shaitan! Pitara No. 

6. Swadesh kavya No. 

7. Swaraj Dhara No. 

8. Satyagraha ka Bigul No. 

9. Sainiko gan, a poem which No. 
appeared in the Taruna Bha~ 
rata, dated 17th June, 1923 

10. Sadai Bazgasht No. 

11. Swaraj Git gungan No. 


13, 26th March 
22, 30th May 

26, 27th June 

27, 4th July 
33, 15th August 

37, 12th September 
50, 19 th December 


1. Swaraj Gitanjali, Part I 

2. Do II 

3. Do III 

4. Shantamai Jodhian te Jaita de 
Atyachar (Gurumukhi) 

5. Shahidi saka jaito (Gurumukhi) Do Do 

6. Sesh smirti (Bengali pamphlet) No. 45, 12th November 


1924 

No. 1, 9th January 
No. 3, 16th January 
Do Do 

No. 23, 11th June 
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T. 1921 


<SL 


Tarke Mawalat No. 24, 20th July 

Taranai Qaumi No. 32, 14th September 

Taman Hindustan ke Alimon See Bengal Secret Abstract No. 36, 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 , 
9 . 

10 . 


ka Sharai Fatwa 

Taranai Qaumi, Part I 
Tarke mawalat par Taqrir-i 
Zubardast 

Tahrir Darbaree Tarke Mawa¬ 
lat- i Kafar 

Tamam Hindustan ke Alimon 
ka Sharai Fatwa 

Taranai ldiilafat 

The League of Nations and its 
effect on nations 

Tarke mawalat 


dated 10th September, 1921, Noti¬ 
fication No. 1886 28th July 

No. 36, 12th October 
No. 39, 2nd November 

No. 42, 23rd November 

No. 43, 30th November 


No. 27. 

P. B. Punjab No. 1685, 14/24th 
June 

No. 24, 20th July 
T. 1922 

Taranai Dilpazir No. 36, 20th September 

The Birth of Asahyog Krishna No. 7, 22nd February 
(Picture) 

No, 13, 29th March 
No. 26, 28th June 
Do Do 

T. 1923 

No. 3, 17th January 

U. 1921 

ka Muttafiq No. 32, 14th September 


The Fatwa 
Tilak 

Taranai Swaraj 


1. Teg i Khilafat 


1. Ulemai Hind 
Fatwa 

U. 1922 

L The United States of India No. 38, 19th September 
1923, Vol. I, No. I, for July, 1923 

2. The United States of India, Vol. No. 43, 31st October 
I, No. 2, for August, 1923 

V. 1921 

1. Vidyarthea No. 30, 31st August 

2. Vin Bharti (Punjab Govt. Notification 

4618, dated 15th July, 22) 


No. 
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Voi. II, No. 2 (1st „ 

Vol. II, No. 3 (15th No. 17, 25th April 
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No. 9, 2nd March 
V. 1922 

1. The Vanguard of Indian Govt, of India, No. 3063, dated 

Independence (English News- June 

paper) 

2. Do No. 1, dated 15th May, 1922 No. 27, 12th July 

3. Do Vol. 1, No. 2, dated 1st June No. 29, 20th July 

4. Do Vol. 1, No. 3, dated 15th Do Do 

June 

5. Do Vol. I, No. 4, 1st July, 22 No. 31, 9th August 

6. Do. 15th September, 1922 No. 40, 18th October 

7. Do. Vol. No. 9, (15th Sept. 22) Do Do 

V. 1923 

1. Vanguard, Vol. II, No. 1 (15th No. 12, 21st March 
February 23) 

2. Do 
March) 

3. Do 
March) 

4. Do 

5. Do 
April) 

6. Do 

7. Do 

8. Do 

9. Do 

10. Do 

July) 

11. Do Vol. Ill, No. 3 (1st October) No. 48, 5th December 

V. 1924. 

1. Vanguard, Vol. Ill, No. 7(15th No. 7, 20th February 
November, 23) 

2. Do No. 8 (1st December) Do Do 

3. Do Do No. (15th Decern- No. 12, 26th March 

ber, 1923) 

4. Do Do Vol. IV No. |0 No. 27, 9th July 

& 11, dated 1st May 

5. Vijay Sundri in Hindi No. 41, 15th October 

6. Visher Vanshi in English No. 45, 12th November 


No 4 (1st April) 
Do No. 5 (15th- 


No. 18, 2nd May 
No. 22, 30th May 


Do No. 6 (1st May) No. 23, 6th June 
Do No. 7 (15th May) No. 27, 4th July 
Do No. 8 (15th June) No. 32, 6th August 
Do No. 9 (15th July) Do Do 

Do No. 11, 1(15th No. 34, 22nd August 
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1. Waqia-i-Hind (Bengal) 

2. Waqia-i-Punjab, Part II 


No. 65 (28th No. 22, 4 th June 


W. 1921 

No. 29, 24th August 
No. 33, 21st September 

W. 1923 

1. Workers dreadnought, Vol. X, No. 36, 15th September 
issue X (20th May & 2nd July) 

2. Do Vol. X, No. 10 (28th July) No. 38, 19th September 

3. Workers Weekly, No. 25 (28th Do Do 

Ju'y) 

4. Do Do official organ of the No 48, 5th December 
Communist Party of Great 
Britain, No, 34 (28th September) 

5. Workers Dreadnought, Vol. X, Do Do 
No. 28 (28th Sept) 

W. 1924 

1. Workers Weekly, No. 57 (7th No. 20, 21st May 
March) 

2. Do Do 
March) 

3. Waldi Bir Bhag I (Gurumukhi) No. 23, 11th June 

4. Workers Weekly, No. 67 (16th No. 27, 9th July 
May) 

5. Do Do No. 68 (23rd No. 29, 23rd July 
May, 1924) 

Y. 1924 

1. Yade watan (Urdu fortnightly Prohibited to enter British India 

under the Sea Customs Act, Govern¬ 
ment of India notification No. 925, 
dated 12th April, 1924. 

Z. 1921 

No. 28, 17th August 
No. 12, 23rd March 
No. 14, 6th April 

Z. 1922. 

1. Zalim ki Bedad Mazkun ki No. 10, 15th March 
Faryad 

2. Zalimon ka Nasha No. 26, 28th June 

3. Zalimon ki Bedad Do Dj 


journal) 


1. Zalim ka Zulum 

2. Zamindarwa 

3. Zulumia 


misr^ 



», Zakhmi Punjab 


lalim o Mazlum ki guftagu 
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No. 27, 12th July 
No. 38, 4th October 



1. Zalirn ka Zulum 


Z. 1923. 

No. 3, 17th January 


PLAYS PROHIBITED UNDER THE DRAMATIC 
PERFORMANCE ACT (ACT XIX of 1876). 

LIST ‘A’ 

1. Sirajuddaulah by Girish Chandra Ghosh (2nd and 3rd 
editions) 

2. Mir Kasim by Girish Chandra Ghosh. 

3. Chhatrapati Sivaji by Girish Chandra Ghosh 

4. Palashir Prayaschitta by Kshirod Prasad Vidhyabinode 

5. Chhatrapati Sivaji by Girish Chandra Ghosh (2nd edition) 

6. Karmafal written and published by Man Mohan Goswami 

7. Nand Kumar by Kshirod Prasad Vidhyabinode. 

8. Surath Uddhar Gitabhinay by Haradhan Roy. 

9. Ranajiter Jivan Jagna by Haripada Chatterji 

10. Mira Uddhar by Haradhan Roy. 

11. Durgasur by Harchandra Chatterji 

12. Matri Puja by Kunja Behari Ganguli 

13. Samaj by Man Mohan Goswami 

14. Sangsar by Man Mohan Goswami. 

15. Asha Kuhakini by Amerendra Nath Datta 

16. Holo Ki by Surendra Chandra Basu. 

17. Aha Mari by Amarendra Nath Dutta 

18. Chandra Sekhar by Amrita Lai Basu 

19. Sarat Sarojini by Durga Das Dey 

20. Harish Chandra Natak (1st edition) by Man Mohan 
Basu (published in Calcutta in 1905) 

21. Pala Rarnu Swadeshita by Bhupendra Nath Banerji 
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LIST C B’ 

Plays forfeited under Press Act (Act 1 of 1910) 

1. Sirajuddaulah by G. G. Ghosh 

2. Mir Kasim by G. G. Ghosh 

3. Chhatrapad Sivaji by G. G. Ghosh 

4. Palashir Prayaschitta by K. P. Vidyabinode 

5. Karmafal by M. M. Goswami 

6. Nand Kumar by K. P. Vidyabinode 

7. Surath Uddhar Gitabhinay by H. Roy 

8. Ranjiter Jivan Jagna by H. Ghatterji 

9. Mira Uddhar by H. Roy 

10. Durga Sur by H. Ghatterji 

11. Matri Puja by K. B. Ganguli 

12. Asha Kuhakini by A. N. Dutta 

13. Holo Ki by S. G. Basu 

14. Chandra Sekhar by A. L. Basu 

LIST ‘C’ 

Plays not forfeited nor prohibited but considered objection¬ 
able enough to be stopped. 

1. Dada o Didi by K. P. Vidyabinode 

2. Durgadas by Dwijendra Lai Roy 2nd Edition 

3. Mewar Pa tan by above 

4. Nil Darpan by Dina Bandhu Mitra 

5. Padmini by Haripada Ghatterji 


6. Pratapaditya by K. 

P. Vindyabinode 

1st edition 

Do 

Do 

2nd edition 

Do 

Do 

3rd edition 

Do 

Do 

4th edition 

Do 

Do 

5th edition 


7. Pratap Singh or Rana Pratap by D. L. Roy 

8. Prithviraj by M. M. Goswami 

9. Raja Ram or Bir Puja 
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oshanara or Sivaji by M. M. Goswami 
Tl. Bhim Singh by Kanai Lai Bandopadhya 


Appendix XX 

BIHAR VIDYAPITH 

“The echoes of the battle fought by us with the great and 
powerful Government that holds arbitrary sway over our 
country have not yet died down. It is true that we were 
beaten in that struggle, though defeat builds a nation no less 
than victory. We acknowledge the defeat. We were beaten 
because we did not have sufficient power of suffering. We 
went to war not with the weapons of brute force but with the 
weapons of spirit—the power of suffering. But the battle is 
not over. We were certainly not beaten because public 
opinion was not with us. All India was and is with us. Had 
it been otherwise it would have been an inglorious defeat 
and would have entitled Government to pride itself on a true 
victory. But who would think ill of an army that fought 
bravely but failed only because it had not cannon enough ? 
We have retired to make this cannon. We have not given up 
the battle. The power of suffering which is our cannon has 
to be built up and stored, patiently without losing heart or time. 
The national schools and colleges are not the least important 
of our arsenals where we should combine learning and culture 
with sustaining faith and trust in God, with a simple life and 
with a burning love for the poor and the unlettered. This will 
generate that power of suffering and capacity to lead the mass¬ 
es for the peaceful evolution which alone will bring us real 
and lasting deliverance. 

Therefore I ask those who took degrees today: Have 
you learnt all you can and fitted yourself for the further pur¬ 
suit of true and useful knowledge? Have you developed 
high ideals of life and brought in word and deed, unswerving dis¬ 
cipline of conscience and right discrimination? Have you 
learnt to discard and forget and dislike luxuries and to enjoy 
a simple life with no ambition but to be useful to others? 
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o you feel that the poor and the lowly and the unlettere 
to whatever creed or caste they may belong, are your flesh 
and blood? Do their hunger, their sickness, their ignorance, 
their sorrow touch you as your own brothers’ or sisters’ anguish 
of heart? If you can say ‘yea’ you are fully entitled to the 
noble degree that, you have received. If not it is better that 
you undergo further discipline and self-purification, further 
prayer and practice, before you deem yourself qualified to 
go into the world saying that you are the children of this 
Vidyapith. 'As usual you, new graduates, have answered 
questions and taken solemn oaths regarding future conduct 
and behaviour. Pray daily as you rise every morning that 
you may be given strength to endeavour to fulfil them and do 
night repentance for your day’s failures. I congratulate 
you on the courage which has enabled you to stand firm 
through trials and temptations and throw in your lot with us. 
I want you to remember that you hold in your hands the fair 
name of that revolution of which you are children and of 
which, though we have not secured the objective, we are 
justly proud. 

Graduates! Do not sully the name of your Vidyapith 
by untruthful word or ignoble act or impiety. Ignorance 
and poverty are no shame. But keep pure and noble your 
character arid your soul will outshine others in beauty. Strive 
to keep pure the fountain of all acts, viz. the thoughts within 
you. Our thoughts are called fleeting. But they should be 
our chief care. The wild beasts are there within us, ever 
struggling to subvert order and overthrow the self-govern¬ 
ment of conscience. Make no compromise with them. 
Watch always that the empire of God may be preserved' 
within us intact. Otherwise we are lost. It is not alone the 
words and acts but every one of the thoughts that registers 
an ineffaceable stamp on character which is the sole possession 
and burden that the soul carries from birth to birth. Every 
evil thought is a cumulative poison which renders the struggle 
harder and longer for the soul. Every evil thought carries 
with it an unerring punishment of prolonged imprisonment 
of the suffering soul in recurring evil thoughts. Remember 
that we are free in spite of the close imprisonment in the body 
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*Jpthe tendencies that we inherit according to the iron la\ 
v»/dfCarma. We have all the spark divine, that is our enfran¬ 
chisement and our sure guide. We can struggle with the evil 
inheritance, the evil thoughts, howsoever satanic they may 
be, and establish the reign of God and build our Characters 
anew into a priceless possession. This body instead of being 
a prison will then be a great and beautiful instrument foi 
service to humanity and God. fixe food we eat and the 
water we drink will then add weight and muscle for noble 
service and be a source of true strength and not be our 
enemy’s commissariat. 

There are some beautiful verses in Tamil about the great 
Lord Buddha. He lived not for himself but repeatedly gave 
away his soul in bondage to the rest of the world for service. 
He was born again and again, not in pursuance of the law of 
Karma, but out of his own free will and unbounded love to 
serve the world of living beings. May that be your ideal of 
life ! Make the people around you live a more diligent, cleaner 
and purer and better and more beautiful iite. leach them 
by example as well as by precept to help themselves and 
stand erect and free. 


I dealt at such length about purity of thought because the 
distinguishing mark of culture is this internal cleanliness. 
Even the uncultured and illiterate are pure in woid and act, 
but of the fear of the law or of society. But it is the proud 
privilege and duty of the learned and cultured to cleanse the 
inside and built purity in an organic whole, and be pure in 
thought also. 

This Vidyapith, as the report has told us, is alive by the 
strength and faith oi a few faithful men. It is smuggling haid 
for its existence. It cannot boast of the rich appointments 
and shining splendours of the universities and colleges of the 
Government. The great Maharajas support them with their 
munificence; the taxpayers give to them their earnings freely 
and liberally and promptly; nay the very drunkard pays a 
quota out of his crime to maintain these institutions. No wonder 
they are splendid and no wonder that our ' Ayapilh is h v( 
unto a rag as compared with the silken robes of royalty. But 
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>$ lrs ls . a 7 e ! lov Y ra £ t ^ at serves its purpose and clothes na 
Jannyasi) it is clean and it is dear to us. No wonder that a 

17^ T?, . to '! crs ^ ave struggled to build and keep this 

Vidyapith going m spite of fallings off all around. 

Here in this province, not to speak of the great days of old, 
oi Janaka, Chandragupta, Buddha and Ashoka, here it was 
that the great man of our generation found his first: work in 
India. Here it was that those who stood against him first 
saw at ,\ c wondered what this new and strange phenomenon 
was. I hey saw a meekness that was reckless in its purity. 
His very gentleness overawed them and confused their hearts. 
He spoke a language that they could not understand, for it 
was the voice of truth of which people had been hitherto afraid. 
He seemed to trust to truth as a child to its mother. No 
wonder that in Bihar the toilers have been faithful. 

()ur Vidyapith has its roots in the protest against our 
slavery, I hat is our priceless foundation, more splendid 
than all architecture and costly furnishings. It draws its 
living inspiration from the reinvigorated ideals of our ancient 
land. It stands for the spirit of ahimsa which is India’s 
age-long Dharma. It was to make the people tongue the 
queen ol all our arts and sciences. It is not narrow in its 
outlook; it welcomes all knowledge, all culture, but it will 
not ignore the language and the culture of our own great 
land. It seeks to ensure and guarantee the spirit of independ¬ 
ence through vocational training. It will attempt to make the 
culture and learning of its alumni beneficient to others like 
the rain that fertilises the whole country. We have had 
enough of the education that serves only as an ugly and heavy 
uniform to distinguish and isolate a small arrogant and idle 
class from the teeming millions, on whose labour and ceaseless 
toil they must live like a parasitic life, giving nothing real, 
nothing substantial, but taking much more than they deserve 
upon any just computation for their services, and creating a 
false and unsustainable standard ol life for others also. 

i hope you have learnt to use your hands as well as your 
brains. ^ I hey are apt to rust off, if you allow them to lie 
unexercised. Manual work is the greatest tonic for the 
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ellect, otherwise the mind is apt to get into a morbid ani 
•roductive activity. Especially is this so in (he case of the 
young men whose fiery emotions led them into revolution. 
Do not less than one hour of hard manual work every day in. 
all cases and more where the avocation demands it. This is 
my presidential prescription which I want you to carry in 
your pocket. Above all do not forget your duty by the greatest 
constructive and co-operative movement in the country, viz, 
the movement of our spinning wheel, which is our only eman¬ 
cipation from rural unemployment and poverty, and our only 
weapon for our political deliverance, and which bears with 
it the deliverance of the world from the rule of violence. 


The Vidyapith like her sister of Gujrat is a memorial of 
India’s great struggle of 1920. France, England, Germany 
and Italy have their historic monuments to tell posterity about 
the brave deeds of their citizens. Shall we leave unmarked 
by any memorial this unique struggle and movement of spiritual 
uplift which electrified the vast country from one end to the 
other as no other movement in India, nay as no other move¬ 
ment in the world’s history, I may say, did considering the 
pace, the amplitude and the dimension. And what monu¬ 
ment shall we raise? A column of stone or a great structure 
of brick and mortar ? Swaraj may have been, was to have been, 
the fitting monument. But God willed it otherwise for even 
He dare not give it to a people not yet tried and fitted to 
weather the storms of responsibility. But in its place there 
can be no better monument that we can raise than these 
Vidyapitks of Gujrat, Kashi, and Bihar. 


Cultured men and women of Bihar, whether they belong 
to the non-co-operation school of thought or not cannot, if 
they are endowed with historic; imagination, ignore the 
claim for a worthy monument of the great spiritual and patriotic 
upheaval which shook the country from one end to the other, 
which even those who did not partake in it must admire. 

* They must subscribe each his or her mite to make this inde¬ 
pendent institution fulfil its useful purpose and be a fitting 
monument for the future generation to see and remember the 
historic struggle, to take therefrom courage and example. 


wwisr^j. 
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I thank you all for having done me the great honou 
^ «J-^sking me to speak to you on this occasion. I have been 
present on many convocations but I was never impressed as 
on the present occasion. I have felt that living bond between 
the Vice-Chancellor who awarded the certificates and the 
students who received them. I hope that along with the 
parchments he gave you have taken something of the character 
of Babu Rajendra Prasad.” Shri Rajagopalachari. 

(Young India, 1st April, 1926) 


Appendix XXI 
Bihar Collections. 

The following are the figures of the collections during 


Gandhiji’s Bihar tour; 

Purse 

Collections 

Maiwara 


Rs, 1,122-14-3 

Savanhi 


305-14-3 

Gopalganj 


726- 2-3 

Mirganj 


538- 8-0 

Siwan 


352-15-0 

Dalsing Sarai 

2,000-0-0 

310-14-10 

Samastipur 

1,765-0-0 


Darbhanga 

2,303-5-9 

212- 7-7 

Pandaul 

501-0-0 


Madhubani 

3,001-0-0 


Bergonia 

1,000-0-0 

156-12-10 

Shivhar 

749-0-6 

352- 9-6 

Sitamarhi 

832-8-0 

631- 2-9 

Raxaul 

301-0-0 

177-13-1i 

Godasahr 


656- 0-0 

Dhaka 


723- 0-0 

Sugauli 


207- 0-0 


miSTfty 
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(g&fj .•*/! * 

^Jpuhari 


670- 0-0 

-Shfkarpur 


1,089-12-0 

Bettiah 


2,291-11-9 

Bagaha 


737- 8-0 

Chanpatia 


422- 5-6 

Muzaffarpur 

2,931-8-3 

659- 6-3 

Begusarai 

4,142-0-0 

1,151-12-3 

Khagaria 

1,208-7-0 

238- 1-0 

Gogri 


455- 0-9 

Khargpur 

1,555-4-0 


jamooee (Jamui) 

2,014-8-11 

320- 7-101 

Collections at stations and on the way 

444- 3-8 


% 
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LIST OF KHADI STORES IN BIHAR 

Congress Khadi Bhandar 


Place 

1. Arrah 

2. Aurangabad 

3. Bahera (Darbhanga) 

4. Begusarai (Monghyr) 

5. Bettiah 

6. Bhagalpur 

7. Chapra 

8. Darbhanga 

9. Deoghar 

10. Dholi (Muzaffarpur) 

11. Gaya 

12. Gogri 

13. Gorul (Muzaffarpur) 

14. Hajipur 


55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


39 
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5. 

16, 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


Jamui (Monghyr) 
Jamshedpur 
Jharia 
Madhubani 
Mairwa (Chapra) 
Muzaffarpur 
Pandaul (Darbhanga) 
Patna 

Pupri (Muzaft'arpur) 

Sitamarhi ( „ ) 

Ranchi 

Samastipur 

Vishnupur 

Gopalganj (Chapra) 

Chakradharpur 

Daltonganj 

Monghyr 
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3 ) 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

3 ) 

33 

3 ? 

3 ) 

33 


Khadi Bhandar 
(Sitaram Shyamsami) 
(Commercial Store) 
(Cloth Shop) 
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BIHAR VIDYAPITH 
Curriculum for schools 

The following curriculum is recommended to the schools 
affiliated to Bihar Vidyapith for adoption and is published 
for the information of gentlemen interested in national edu¬ 
cation. 


The principles upon which the curriculum is based are 
(1) that the students’ mind must not be stuffed with 
unnecessary and useless things, (2) that along with liberal 
education he should also be given instruction in things that 
will help him to earn his livelihood, (3) that the patriotic 
spirit should be kindled and fostered in him from the very 
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nning, and above all (4) that he should be taught to b 
God-fearing. 

Instruction to be national must be given from the nation’s 
point of view. The student’s home and country should 
therefore be the centre from which it should start and what¬ 
ever is taught should be taught in direct reference to it. 
This is specially necessary in the case of geography and 
history. This has been kept in view in the framing of the 
curriculum. Another point kept in view is that the instruc¬ 
tion must proceed from the familiar and the known to the 
unfamiliar and the unknown. 

The course of instruction is to begin ordinarily at the 
age of 7 and to end ordinarily at the age of 15. It is thus 
to cover a period of eight years and has been framed with 
a view to suit students of the most ordinary type. An 
intelligent student can finish the whole course in a shorter 
period by going through a year’s course in six months only, 
as it is proposed to do away with the mechanical system of 
strict adherence to rigid routines and the slavery of formal 
examinations, as far as practicable. The card system of 
instruction should be adopted as far as practicable by which 
students w'ould be free to attend a higher class in a subject 
in which they are proficient while continuing to attend a 
lower class in a subject in which they are deficient. To 
give effect to it, classes may be formed into convenient 
groups, if necessary. 

A working knowledge of both Hindi and Urdu and of 
both the Devanagari and the Urdu scripts is considered 
essential. It is, therefore, proposed that collections of 500 
difficult words of Hindi and of an equal number of words 
of Urdu in ordinary use be made and that every Hindi- 
knowing student should be taught the Urdu words and every 
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•si, 

anti 


^Urdu-knowing student should learn the Hindi words anti 
that all should be made to learn the two scripts. By a 
careful and judicious selection of the Urdu and the Hindi 
words it is possible to make students of Urdu and Hindi 
understand almost every necessary thing in Hindi and Urdu 
respectively. 

Instruction is to be imparted, as far as practicable, 
orally and ordinarily in Hindustani. As little use of 
books, specially in the lower forms, should be made as 
practicable. Students should be taught to take down their 
own notes. 

Class work should always begin with a prayer and a 
national song and proper provision should be made for 
religious instruction. If it can be arranged, some instruction 
in music should be given to all. Physical training must 
form on important part of education 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
Primary Section (4 years) 
First Standard 


1. Vernacular—(a) Oral tales from such books as the 
Panchatantra, /Esop’s fable, or Hekayate-Lokman; 

(b) Alphabets, letters, their combinations into words, 
sentences, combined letters, illustrative words and sentences; 

(c) Writing of alphabets; 

(d) Simple poems for recitation 

2. Arithmetic.—Counting up to 100; notation and nume¬ 
ration upto 1000; simple addition, subtraction within 100, 
multiplication tables from 1 to 10 and application and 
examples of a very simple character to illustrate addition, 
subtraction and multiplication. 

3. Drawing:—Lines, angles, squares, rhombuses, rectang¬ 
les, parallelograms, triangles— 
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5. Conversational lessons in hygiene. 

6. Manual training—Clay modelling, paper-cutting, 

paper-folding, etc. 

7. Trips and excursions:—Students to be made familiar 
with the locality—once a week or fortnight. 


Second Standard 


1. Vernacular:—(a) Stories from the Puranas, the Maha- 
bharat and the Ramayan and from Islamic religious books 
to be told to students who should be asked to repeat them. 
Students may read and repeat from graded books. 

(b) Primer containing biographies of Indian heroes, 
saints and great men; object lessons embodying subjects of 
immediate local interest and utility in life; national songs 
and poems, 

(c) Recitation—Committing to memory small poems 
dealing with moral teachings and recitation. 

3. Caligraphy and transcription. 

4. Arithmetic:—Familiarity with figures up to one crore; 
simple multiplication and division, square tables up to 20; 
mental and practical arithmetic, Sawaia, Deorha, Arhaiya. 

5. Drawing:—Curved lines, circles, semi-circles, segments, 
ellipse, inscribed and escribed circles, etc. 

6. Drill and games. 

7. Conversational lessons in hygiene and domestic science. 

8. Trips and Excursions :-~Students should be shown 
rivers, hills, etc; practical lessons for knowing directions, etc. 

9. Manual training—Rope-twisting, mat-making, spin¬ 
ning, etc. 


Third Standard 


l. Vernacular (a) Oral tales of exploration, discovery 
and travels. Students should be asked to repeat them. 
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(b) Students should be given to read passages from 
some books like the Bal-Ramayan in Hindi and asked to 
repeat the substance of the passage. 

(c) A reader containing biographical and historical 
stories (Indian and Asiatic); selected poems; lessons in 
hygiene and sanitation; miscellaneous prose, etc. 

(d) Recitation. 

(e) Caligraphy; writing to dictation; occasional exercises 
in writing short stories or letters, say, twice a week. 

2. (a) Arithmetic—The first four rules applied in calcula¬ 
ting with any figures and notation and numeration; compound 
rules, weights and measures, L.C.M. & G.G.M. Decimal or 
vulgar fractions (excluding recurring). 

(b) Exercises in mental arithmetic; house-hold ac¬ 
counts. 

3. Geography:—Geography of the village; roads, rail¬ 
roads, contiguous villages; maps to be drawn on board, 
roads, houses, garden. Excursions to be made to places 
of interest near the village. 

4. Hygiene. 

5. Drill and games. 

6. Ornamental Drawing. 

7. Excursion to the country, observation and examina • 
tion of soil, plants, birds, beasts, etc. 

8. Manual training:—Spinning; cane-work, etc. 

Fourth Standard 

1. Vernacular (a) Some books like the Bal-Mahabharata 
for rapid reading:—Students to read and repeat the stories 
in their own words. 

(b) A reader as in the 3rd standard, only a little 
advanced, containing further accounts of exploration, travel, 
discovery; biographies of Indian, Grecian, Egyptian, Persian 
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itjkl Roman heroes; stories embodying rules of conduct, 
poetical pieces, miscellaneous prose. 

(c) Caligraphy, writing to dictation; easy composi¬ 
tion and simple rules of Grammar. 

2. Arithmetic (a) Further exercises in decimal fractions, 
vulgar fractions, unitary method, practice, simple measure¬ 
ments of length, area and volume, square and cubic mea¬ 
surements of length, area and volume, square and cubic 
measurements. 

(b) Mahajani account 

3. Geography of the district; roads and railroads, con¬ 
tiguous districts, trade centres, places of interest in the district 
or near about.. Oral instruction about the division of India 
into provinces and of provinces into districts. 

4 History—(a) History of India in bare outlines in the 
form of connected stories from the earliest times to the end 
of the 19th century. (Oral instruction about the adminis¬ 
tration of India.) 

5. Hygiene and Sanitation. 

6. Drill and games. 

7. Ornamental drawing. 

8. Oral instruction in agricultural and scientific facts, and 
phenomena, e.g., clouds, rain, wind, weather, air, water, etc. 

9. Excursions to the country to be continued as in the 
Illrd Standard; examination of ploughs and agricultural 
implements. 

10. Manual training : Weaving, Smith’s work, Knitting. 


Middle Section (2 years) 
Fifth Standard 


Vernacular:—(a) Selected pieces in prose and poetry; 
stories of European nation-builders, (b) Grammar and Com¬ 
position, (c) Caligraphy; writing to dictation, 
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2. Mathematics:—(a) Arithmetic—Ratio and 
simple rules of three and its application; profit and loss, 
square-root, (b) Algeba—First four simple rules, (c) Geometry. 

3. Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian direct method-First 
reader. 

4. English—Practical English Part I (Pandit Mathura 
Prasad Misra’s), first half only; exercises in writing and trans¬ 
lation. 

5. History—History of India upto 1526. Oral accounts 
of people who came to India during this period and their 
countries should be given to the boys 

6. Geography:—General outlines of the Geography of 
India. 

7. Science—1 he first half of the Vigyan Praveshika 
Part I (Urdu or Hindi; Vernacular Scientific Society, 
Allahabad). 

9. Lesson in Hindi or Urdu to Urdu or Hindi students 
respectively and familiarity with the script of the language. 

10. Games and exercises. 

11. Pictorial drawing. 

12. Manual training—Weaving, carpentry, etc. 

Sixth Standard 

1. Vernacular:—(a) Selected books or pieces in prose 
and poetry. 

(b) Grammar and compositon. 

(c) Caligraphy, writing to dictation. 

2. Mathematics (a) Arithmetic—Double rule of three; 
partnership, interests, further exercises in profit and loss; 
relation of weights and measures. 

(b) Mensuration. 

(c) Algebra up to simple equation. 

(d) Geometry. 
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««.4/;:;''3, Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian Direct method; a 
reader containing simple prose stories., and simple poems; 
translation. 

4. English—(a)Practical English Part I, complete; con¬ 
versation, (b) Exercises in writing, dictation and translation. 

5. History:—History of India from 1526 to the present 
day; oral accounts of peoples with whom India came in 
contact during this period to be given to the boys. 

6. Geography:—General outlines of the georaphy of the 
world. 

7. Science:—Vigyan Praveshika, Part I, complete. 

8. Lessons in Hindi or Urdu continued; writing of the 
language. 

9. Manual training—As in the Vth Standard. 

10. Some lessons in hygiene, sanitation and building 
construction may be given. 

11. Pictorial drawing. 

12. Games and Exercises. 

FINAL SECTION (2 years) 

Seventh and Eighth standards. 

1. Vernacular:—(a) Selected prose and poetry books. 

(b) Elements of rhetoric and prosody, (c) Grammar 

and composition. 

2. Mathematics (a) A general revision of the whole 
course in arithmetic, (b) Algebra up to quadratic equation, 

(c) Geometry I-IV Book Theoretical and practical and 

(d) Mensuration. 

3. History:—(a) History of Hindu and Islamic civilizations, 
(b) Elementary Indian politics and economics. 

4. Geography:—Outlines of physical, political and com¬ 
mercial Geography of the world generally and India parti¬ 
cularly. 
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5. English—(a) Practical English, Part II: writing" to 
dictation, translation, composition. 

(b) Nesfleld’s Grammar, Part III. 

(c) Easy selections from literature, both prose and 
poetry. 

6. One of the following subjects—Sanskrit, (a) Pali, 
(b) Arabic, (c) Elementary Science Vigyan Praveshika, Part II, 
is recommended, (d) Agriculture and (surveying) partly 
(e) Accountancy and Book-keeping (f) Algebra and Trigo¬ 
nometry, (g) Commerce, (h) Mechanics. 

For this may be substituted a further course in the indus¬ 
try or art the student takes up. 

7. Training in some art or industry suited to the loca¬ 
lity or environments, tailoring, artistic weaving, carpet weaving, 
pottery, porcelain making, moulding in iron and other 
metals, mechanical engineering, painting, carpentry ,etc. 

8. Lessons in Urdu or Hindi words and its scripts. 

9. General lectures in hygiene and physiology; first aid. 

10. Games and exercises. 

Rajendra Prasad 
Registrar. 


The following appendices were obtained by me on the 27th January, 1957, 
from Rcii Mathura Prasad of Patna City , after the foregoing pages had been 
printed. R'.K.D, 

Appendix VIUA 


“Proceedings of a meeting of the Bihar & Orissa Congress 
Committee, held on Sunday the 1st July, 1917, at 2 p.m. at 
the residence of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan 
Sinha, Bankipur. 



1. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha (President) 

2. Mr. Syed Hasan Imam. 

3. The Hon’blc Mr. Mazharnl Haque 

4. Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha 

5. Babu Soroshi Gharan Mitter 

6. Babu Ganesh Dutta Singh 

7. Mr. P. K. Sen 

8. Mr R. N. Roy 

9. Babu Sant Prasad 

10. Babu Ram Prasad 

11. Rai Guru Saran Prasad 

12. Babu Arikshan Singh 

13. Kavyatirtha Babu Krishnadeva Prasad 

14. Babu Kuar Nandan Sahay 

15. Babu Shambu Saran 

16. Mr. Ghandra Bansi Sahay 

17. Mr. Bipin Bihari Verma 

18. Mr. S. A. Sami. 

19. Dr. S. Mahmud 

20. Babu Naresh Chandra Sinha 

21. Shah Radha Krishna 

22. Babu Bhagwan Prasad 

23. Khan Bahadur Sarfara/. Husain Khan 

24. Babu Bhubaneshwar Prasad 

25. Rai Brij Raj Krishna 
Resolved 

1. That the Bihar & Orissa Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee desire to place on record their sense oi piofound 
dissatisfaction and indignation at the speech delivered lecent - 
ly in the Madras Council by His Excellency Loid Pentland 
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g a wholly unjustifiable attack on the aims, objects 


containing a 

and methods of the Indian National Congress, accompanied 
by threats of Government actions in case the people of 
India do not put out of their thoughts the early grant to 
them of responsible Self-Government. 

2. That the Committee having read the communique 
issued by Lord Pentland’s Government in which it is sought 
to explain His Excellency’s speech, desire to declare their 
conviction that the said explanation is wholly unsatisfactory 
and even taking the speech and the communique together 
the Committee are compelled to regard the statements con¬ 
tained therein as an unmerited attack on the lawful and 
constitutional aims and propaganda of the Indian National 
Congress, the All-India Muslim League and the allied 
political institutions. 

3. That the Committee view with grave concern the 
policy of repression adopted by the Government of Madras 
by interning Mrs. Besant and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia 
and record their emphatic protest against the same as it is 
calculated to suppress and stifle constitutional agitation for 
Self-Government as also because such action affects the prin¬ 
ciple that no public workers should be deprived without trial 
of their liberty while carrying on legitimate propaganda by 
lawful methods. The Committee condemn the action of the 
Madras Government all the more as it has been taken under 
the provisions of an emergency war measure which was 
never intended to be put to such a use. The Committee, 
therefore, demand forthwith the restoration of Mrs. Besant, 
Messrs. Arundale and Wadia to their freedom. 

4. That the Committee places on record their sense of 
dissatisfaction at the approval reported to have been given 
by Mr. Austin Chamberlain to the action of the Madras 
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v.^vjEtnrnent and thereby to the policy of repression adopted 
jy Lord Pentland. 

5. That the Committee declare their unflinching deter¬ 
mination to carry on by lawful methods the propaganda 
for the attainment of Self-Government for India within the 
British Empire on the lines laid down on the subject in 
the resolutions of the Indian National Congress and the 
All-India Muslim League held in Lucknow in December last. 

(Proposed by Mr. Syed Hasan Imam, Seconded by 
Mr. Chandra Bansi Sahay - carried unanimously) 

6. That the suggestion to hold a meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee to consider the situation created 
by the recent internments in Madras be approved and that 
a telegram be sent to the General Secretaries to convene 
a meeting of the same as early as possible. 

7. That the following names be sent for final selection 
for the Presidentship of the next Congress:— 

(a) Mrs. Annie Besant 

(b) Sir Subramaniya Aiyer 

(c) Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha 

(d) Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

(e) Mr. Mazharul Haque 

(f) The Hon’ble Raja of Mahumudabad 

(g) Mr. Gandhi 

That B. Bhubaneshwar Prasad be elected Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Bihar & Orissa Congress Committee in place of 
Mr. Harnandan Lall Nandkeolyar, Bar-at-Law, resigned. 

9. That the resignation tendered by Mr. Madhusudan 
Das, C.I.E., from the membership of the Committee be 
accepted. 

10. That the letter from the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Sen read by Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Purnendu 
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s ,„ :4 ,arayan Sinha expressing sympathy with the objects of tfus J 
meeting be placed on record. 

Sd/- S. Sinha 
President. 

Sd/- Sarfaraz Husain Khan 
Honorary Secretary 

Sd/- Bhubaneshwar Prasad ” 

Assistant Secretary. 


Appendix VIIIB 

“Resolved 

1. That the Proceedings of the previous meetings be con¬ 
firmed. 

2. That the Provincial Congress Committee do recom¬ 
mend to the proposed Joint meeting (held on the 6th 
October, 1917) at Allahabad of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and the Muslim League to approach the Government 
to release Mrs. Besant and her two fellow-workers, Messrs 
Mohammad Ali, Shaukat Ali and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
within a time to be fixed by the Joint Committee of the 
two bodies. That Bihar shall intensify the demand by 
repeating it from different platforms and in case they are 
not released within the time so fixed, the public men of 
the Province shall betake themselves to actively preaching 
passive resistance to the people, and be prepared to suffer 
all sacrifices and privations that it may involve.” 1917 
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“A joint meeting of the Bihar & Orissa Congress Com¬ 
mittee and the Bihar Provincial Association was held on the 
29th October, 1917, at 2 p.m. at Hasan Manzil. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


Present 

Mr. Syed Hasan Imam (in the Chair) 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha 

Mr. Mazharul Haque 

Hon. Rai Bahadur Purnendu N. Sinha 

Hon’ble Babu Bishun Prasad 

Mr. Syed Hasan Jan 

Mr. Syed Wasi Ahmad 

Mr. Deep Narayan Singh 

Mr. Nand Kishore Lall 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan 

Rai Brij Raj Krishna 

Mr. Braj Kishore Prasad 

Babu Ganesh Dutta Singh 

Babu Durga Prasad 

Babu Jaggernath Prasad 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad 

Mr. Kulwant Sahay 

Rai Hari Prasad Lall 

Shah Radha Krishna 

Mr. Parmeshwar Lall 

Mr. H. L. Nandkeolyar 

Mr. N. L. Nandkeolyar 

Mr. Naresh Chandra Sinha 

Mr. Rash Behari Mardal 

Mr. Murari Prasad 

Mr. Chandra Bansi Sahay 

Mr. R. L. Nandkeolyar 

Mr. Syed Hafiz Imam 

Mr. Krishna Prakash Sen Sinha 

Mr. Mohammad Musa 

Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz 
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B. Bhubaneshwar Prasad 

Mr. Deonandan Sahay 

Mr. Kuar Nandan Sahay 

Mr. Ja dun and an Sahay 

Mr. Rai Tribhuan Nath Sahay 

Mr. Jadunath Sahay 

Mr. Rajendra Nath Sahay 

Mr. Ram Prasad 

Mr, Arikshan Singh 

Mr. Mohammad Ismail 
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1. That a sub-committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen with powers to add to the number be formed 
to prepare a joint representation to be submitted to the 
Rt. Hon’ble the Secretary of State of India on behalf of 
the Bihar & Orissa Congress Committee and the Bihar 
Provincial Association supporting the scheme adopted by 
the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League in December 1916 and emphasising and amplifying 
such special points in it as materially affect the Province 
of Bihar and Orissa. The said Committe is further autho¬ 
rised to send in the said representation to the Chief Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of Bihar & Orissa by the 8th ot 
November, 1917:— 

1. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha 

2. Mr. Deep Narayan Singh 

3. Hon’ble Mr. M. Haque 

4. Babu Braj Kishorc Prasad 

5. Babu Nand Kishore Lall 

6. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan 

7. Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha 
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I. Mr. Syed Hasan Imam 

9. Maharaj Kumar Gopal Saran Narayan Singh 

10. Mr. Syed Wasi Ahmad 

11. Babu Ambika Prasad Upadhyaya 

12. Babu Ganesh Dutta Singh 

13. Babu Nirsu Narayan Singh 

14. Babu Rash Behari Mandal 

15. Hon’ble Mr. Shyam Krishna Sahay 

16. Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahay 

17. Mr. Parmeshwar Lall 

18. Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath 

19. Hon’ble Babu Bishnu Prasad 

20. Hon’ble Maulavi Nurul Hasan 

21. Babu Durga Prasad 

22. Maulovi S. Hasan Jan 

23. Babu Jaggernath Prasad 

24. Babu Ram Prasad 

25. Babu Kulwant Sahay 

26. Rai Brij Raj Krishna 

27. Babu Jadunandan Sahay 

28. Babu Naresh Charan Sinha 

29. Babu Rajendra Prasad 

2. That a joint deputation on behalf of the Bihar & 
Orissa Congress Committee and the Bihar Provincial Asso¬ 
ciation consisting of seven members of whom one shall be 
resident of Orissa do wait on the Rt. Hon. the Secretary 
of State for India and His Excellency the Viceroy to repre¬ 
sent the views of the aforesaid bodies to them. 

3. (a) That the following gentlemen do constitute the 
deputation from Bihar viz:— 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. Mazharul Haque 

2. Mr. Syed Hasan Imam 
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Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha 
Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Pur-nett 
Mr. Deep Naraynn Singh 
Mr. Braj Kishore Prasad 

(b) That the above six gentlemen be authorised to 
elect the representative from Orissa. 

(c) That in case no Oriya is available or if any of 
the aforesaid six members is unable to join the Deputation 
the other members of the Deputation are authorised to fill 
up the vacancy or vacancies so caused. 

4. That the opinion submitted by the sub-committee 
appointed for the purpose on the Bihar & Orissa Municipal 
Bill be adopted and the same be submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar and Orissa with such formal changes as may 
be deemed necessary. 

(b) That the Secretaries be authorised to incorporate 
in the opinion submitted to the Government a provison that 
in case the Government decide to introduce the Bill the 
Association and the Committee reserve to themselves the 
right to criticise the various provisions in the Bill in detail. 

5. That the meeting expresses its dissatisfaction at the 
predominance of the official dement on the Senate and 
the Syndicate of the Patna University and the omission of 
the names of many persons from them who by reason of 
their qualifications were fitted to be member of these 
bodies; and earnestly hopes that the Government will take 
opportunity as vacancies occur to make such nominations 
as will make the non-official element better represented on 
them. 

6. That in the opinion of this meeting of the Bihar 
and Orissa Congress Committee and the Bihar Provincial 
Association the proposed scheme of aided emigration to the 
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colonies of British Gueane, Trinidad, Jamaica and 
Figi is calculated to revive the system of Indentured Emi¬ 
gration in another form with its attendant evils and is as 
such unacceptable to the people of this Province. 

7, A vote of thanks to the Chair 

SdI S. Sinha 
President. 

Sd/- Bhubaneshwar Prasad 
30-10-1917 
Assistant Secretary 
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guh Rut qf tilnun q?t qr<t g stT«R gmt ?q qq* if quit:# fa 
w utopn: fain 1 1 |n amt tm qqq % fqqrfqqf fit 3th h 
p srfafqfq % amaa fqq % urmq quit g i 

srtqq lu fit sit fqfqq ?t«n fit g ath f>t ^ g qg utft srfu® 
t» sufSt gq-mfq fqqqq. 3th: 3 Rtv^ipp 5 1 qraqqqFtq fTSRtfsrqr «Nf u vft 
«?«r, uifct ath 3t%uT f>T qq qqftrn ftr 3ttqq uutt «pt q?t f>?qiq 
ffatf g, ftra% fuq |:tquuf'cT qut tret anqqit muft r|qt 1 

iqfrr nhar g ff? qg qqft gq> nnq m sreitf? fit fTsrermt «it 
% grgtq 3 tlgfnr q;t tw qqtq tflu qgt* qg?t n #su »ti i 

trafq fqr gq?Tt niut nr? gt qqt g 3 th: gq gq qrerfq % uresr 

% qp Pit qq | eit ut g 3 qg qsp gq $tu g fa ^ qresnfeq 
ffOH'f % mu nq=t tgT 5 3th qgf % 1 -uuutnH qtrar uif-wf «Bt <trg tgit 
an* ? » gf gtre n qgi % qqq qqu q amt ?mat % qmqfrtt q? 4 r 
% fitSt qtquf % pt rns qq qq qfciqf’en: gg g l gq fijqT % STtqqT 
^ | fft quqtq qq q 5 fifa 3 th 3 tfgqT % qquf? 3 ttq% UUtqqq 8PT qg 
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|*S H?T faftHH HRft gl? §:« ^c!T | f?P HftftfaHfaat H H *p 

«PT^J¥ ffTTO «|ft HR SHRHT «ST f@ aft SWT?fa Tf HW ? aft? H HgT 

wfw sm eq-ciw vt— 3ft 3R snpf aft ?Wll!faif ft STRi=l t —*ftf f«RW 
§fcwn? fasrwH | i gft >ft %m g fa i?HH 3 TR% wfte angci aft? 
srfeff ngr? % faft aftf fij#r srarH ftff fa*rc ?» Rrfa $*r& H^r afa?ft% aft 
fgarran f aft? ft ft* angaft % <i?h ft aftf ^asiaa Hgft g \ 

aana?, jrft amftak I fa sura ftffaa *whrt % ?gft aft %q ?a hr % 

faHTfastf! % ftrftfw, HlHfo*, HHT Hfft*f RtRH fft H*R? 3«fcT HfUCTHH HR 

??i“ » 

3W# 3PFar HHH <R 3#$ arTH5R> HTTHlf HH HR Tgft aft 3IRH fptft 
SIRS HHT HR ft HHRH aft fRI Hft f, fffa faft §H 3fTHH>ft 3T% RHHia 
‘aft f aft? trap hr fa? aft armi hth? ft*r ?hthh *p?ft $1 

3?TH% ftsW 

RHT fajft THfHftwfaffft % Htfft5TH? 


HT: fflrRSR *A3K 
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of 1924, 459, 461, 496, 500; Con¬ 
gress Special session at, 303, 322 
Campbell, Sir Collin, 21, 31, 48 
Canning, Gordon, 217 
Canning, Lord, 48, 72 
Cart-satta (agreement with ryots re¬ 
garding bullock cart service in 
Champaran), 258 
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npur (Kanpur), 10, 33, 47, 187, 
188, 193, 194; Congress session 
at, 493. 

Cess, illegal—in Champaran, 248 
Chaibasa, 59, 60, 64, 97, 341-48, 
420, 472 

Chainpatia (Champaran), 227 
Chainpur, 65, 66 
Ghait Singh, Raja, 1, 2 
Chakradharpur (Singhbhum) 63, 
64, 100, 103, 324, 340, 341, 374, 
472 

Ghalkad (Ranchi), 96, 97 
Chamberlain, Sir, Austin, Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, 281 
Chamberlain, Sir, Neville, 8 
Champaran, 3, 23, 25, 42, 58, 70, 
129, 164, 165, 421, 462, 477; 
Mahatma Gandhi’s mission in, 
167-280, 540 

Champaran, Agrarian Bill, 1918, 
262, 263. 

Champaran Agrarian Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 252*261. 

Champaran, Indigo riots of, 1907, 
189, 247,^ 248. 

Champaran Ka Uddhar , Booklet, 259 
Chamoo Sahi, 69 
Chand (Santal leader), 6 
Chanda (Ranchi), 99 
Chanderpur (Champaran) 415 
Chandra Bansi Sahay, 162, 163, 
166, 293, 295, 429, 449, 450, 
Chandradip Narayan of Ghapra, 
552 

Ghandrahia (Champaran), 199 
Chandra Mohan Chatterji, 172 
Chandwa (Chotanagpur), 60 
Chapra, 3, 18, 19, 34, 44, 47, 48, 50, 
54, 56, 58, 120, 155, 156, 185, 
189, 196, 277, 309, 324, 361, 
441, 444, 445, 449, 451, 454, 
477, 478; Chapra-Gathni Road, 
54, 58 

Charka Sangh, Akhil Bharatiya , 
487 

Charkosa, 62 


Charsa-mahal (illegal levy in Bettiah 
Raj), 258 

Ghatra (Hazaribagh), 60, 61, 62, 
324, 386, 412, 420: Mahant of, 
44 

Chaudhury Karamat Hussain. 154, 
156 

Ghaugaon (Chowgain or Chaugain 
in Shahabad), 56, 70 
Chaunsa, 54 

Chauri Chaura, Incident of 1922, 
416 

Chauteiwa, in Champaran, 227 
Chelmsford, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
282, 296 
Cheros, 64 

Ghettiar, M. Singaravelu, 434 
Ghhattarpur (Chotanagpur), 66 
Chhechhari in Palamau, 65, 68 
Chhotani, Seth, 425 
Chhotelal Jam, 551 
Chief Secrtary : Government of 
Bihar & Orissa 129, 133, 140, 
146, 147, 226 

Child Education, Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi’s views on, 270-77 
Chilraon in Motihari, 543 
Chinghari (N.W.F.P.), 82, 83 
Chirol, Sir Valentine, 106, 112, 
115, 116, 141 

Ghittranjan Guha Thakurata, 413 
Choonee (Wahabi leader of Patna), 
93 

Chotanagpur, 1857 Movement in, 
6, 53, 60, 64, 68; Birsa Move¬ 
ment in, 96-105; 127, 156; 

Non-co-operation Movement in 
332-344, 374 

Chouriya (Chotanagpur), 60 
Christian, H.D., S.D.O., Ghatra, 
386 

Civil Disobedience Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, visit in Bihar, 424-431 
Civil Disobedience Movement in 
Bihar (1921-22), 397-431 
Cocanada, Congress Session at, 
1923, 454 
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(Coffin, S.E., 181 
Cole, A.N., 51 

Coles (Koles), of Chotafiagpui, 6 
Collector of Champaran, 226 
College, Bihar National, 118, 119, 
278, 307; Patna Law, 307; Na¬ 
tional College opened in Bihar, 
310-311 (See also National Col¬ 
lege) Muzaffarpur, 131, 

132, 195, 196; 354; Collegiate, 
324; Dayanand Anglo-Vedic, 
128; Nalanda, 325; Rajendra, 
196, T.N.J., 137; St. Colranba’s 
136, 137, 473, 492; Muir, 168 
Collin, Archbishop, 13 
Colvin, Mr. (Assistant), 510 
Combe, James, 511 
Commissioner, of Bhagalpur Divi¬ 
sion, 128, 129; of Chotanagpur 
Division, 60-68, 101, 104; ol 

Patna Division, 25, 51-58, 68- 
72, 91, 164, 170, 175, 178; of 
Tirhut Division, 127, 129, 131, 
132, 140, 144, 165, 189, 197, 
204, 226, 239. 



Committee, Champaran Agrarr 
Enquiry, 246-249 
Committee, Bihar Khilafat, 299, 
307. 457, 497. 

Congress, Indian National 110, 111, 
121, 148, 150, 151, 154-156, 
158, 159, 161, 192, 193, 202, 
203, 283, 287-288, 306; Special 
Session, 282, 287, 301; Bihar 
Provincial, 295, 325. 

Congress-League Scheme, 159, 161, 
275, 283, 285. 

Connaught, Duke of, 311 
Cook, Major; 412 
Costley, W.B., 37, 44 
Cotter, Major, 66 
Cotton, Gen. Sir Sidney, 84 
Couper, G., 59 
Coupland, H., 145 
Cowre (Shahabad), 57. 

Ccx, H.E., 218 
Cunningham, Mr. 139 
Curnduff, Mr. 115 
C, u zon, Lord, 108, 109, 

Cuttack, 155. 
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Dacca, 2, 43, 77, 108, 119. 

Dahila Manipur, (Muzaffarpur) 

175. 

Dahila Patsham (Muzaffarpur) 175 
Daily News , the, 13 
Dakhin Paud, 98 

Dainik Bharat Mitra (See Bharat 
Mitra ). 

Dakhan Tilakdan, 433 
Dalhousie, Lord, 82 
Dalilpur (Shahabad) 51 
Dalsing «Sarai, 177, 478 
Dalton, Colonel, E.T., 60-63, 65, 
67, 68 

Daltonganj, 65, 66, 308, 374, 419, 
476, 477 

Darnin-i-koh (Rajmahal subdivision) 
6, 421, 423, 565, 567 
Damodar Prasad, 332. 


Damodar Das (afterwards Bhikshu 
Rahul Sankirtayana), 465 
Dampier, H.L. 32, 69, 71 
Damudarpur (Darbhanga), 177 
Danaha (Dhanaha), 187, 190, 411 
Darbhanga, 43, 114, 149, 154, 155, 
180, 192, 196, 208, 209, 347, 
363, 406, 430, 477, 478, 479, 
production of Khadi in, 487, 
490, 492, 497, 530-31; Maha¬ 
raja of, 69, 244, District board 
of, 452; Dist. Magistrate of, 176, 
177. 

Dai jeeling, 142, 182, 468 
Darouli thana (Chaprah), 54 
Daroga Singh, 511. 

Darriabad (U.P.), 47 
Das, B., 552 

Das, C.R. (See Deshbandhu C.R.) 
Das, M.S., 155, 156 
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Mrs. P.R. 289 
* Das, P.R. 553 

Das. Shrimati G.C., 429 
Das, W.M., 155 
Dasrath Lai, 156 
Dasturi, 223, 225. 

Datta, Mr. K.B., 289. 

Daudi, Moulana Shaft (See Shaft 
Daudi). 

Daudnagar, 53 
Daulatia, Mosstt. 549 
Davis, J.S., 60, 65, 66, 67, 68 
Davis, G.H.D., 147 
Davis, Mr. Robert, 44, 49 
Day, Mr., (S.D.O., Dumka), 44, 
49 

Dayal Singh, 3l, 60 
Debia, 332 
Debi Bux Rai, 66 
Debi Ojha, 57, 58 
Debilal Sahu, 375 
Deccan, 77, 80 

Deccan Education Society, 267 
Deep Narayan Singh, 150, 151, 154, 
326, 331, 398^ 400, 401, 422, 
432, 434, 454, 476, 530, 557, 
559. 

Dehri (Shahabad), 38, 39, 42, 48, 
61, 330 

Dehri Ghat, 37 

Delhi, 1, 8, 14, 77, 79, 107, 194, 
War Conference at, 274; 291; 
Anti-Peace Celebration Publicity 
Board at, 298, 361; Congress 
at, 454, 458; Unity Conference 
at, 461; A.I.G.G. Meeting at, 
495; Communal Unity Con¬ 
ference at, 498; Joint Electoral 
proposal, 499; Fatwa of 1921, 
393, 400 
Delprat, Mr. 59 
Demka Munda, 100 
Deoghur (S.P.) 15, 116, 117, 343, 
474, 492, 565, 568 
Deoki Nanclan Lai, 444, 493 
Deoki (Devaki) Prasad Sinha, 350, 
450 


Deokuti (Gaya), 166 
Deo Narayan Mehta, 374 
Deo (in Gaya Dist), Raja of, 26 
Deorhia (Shahabad), 330 
Deori Mahal (Ghamparan), 540 
Deoskar Sakharain Ganesh, 117, 
Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi, 62 
Deputy Commissioner of Singh- 
bhum, 103, 340 

Derroullce village (Chapra), 54, 
117. 

Desai, Sri Mahadeo Haiibhai (See 
also Mahadoe Desai) 271 
Desbandhu, G.R. Das, 110, 803, 
322, 326, 403, 405, 407, 432, 
433, 446, 460, 470-71 
Desbandhu Memorial Fund, 472, 
473, 475, 476, 485 
Desher Katha , 117 
Desk , Sedition Case Against, 464 
Despande, Gangadhar Rao, 433, 
449 

Desri (Muzaffarpur), 309 
Devaki Prasad Singh, 350, 440 
Dev Das Gandhi, 245, 445, 453, 
551 

Dev, Dr. Harikrishna, 253, 268, 
271, 273 

Dev, Shankar Rao, 274, 551. 
Dewan Sheikh Afzal, 30 
Dhanbad, 338, 384, 421 
Dhanchua, 41 
Dhanraj Sharma 431 
Dharampur (Purnea), 481 
Dharmnarayan Singh, 404 
Dharnidhar, Babu, 199, 202, 204, 
207, 208, 212, 239, 272, 302, 
306, 326, 453, 548, 557 
Dharnidhar Shroff, 391 
Dkarti Aba , 97 
Dhwaja Prasad Sahu, 403 
Dhokraha Factory (Champaran), 
244 

Dhoma Dass, 505 
Dhondha Kurmi of Motihari, 546 
Dhulia (Bombay), 550. 551. 
Dhunmuri Rout of Motihari, 547 
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Dumlca, 119, 422, 566, 568, 569 
Dumraon (Also Doorriraon), 27, 
51, 70, 308, 381 

Dumri (Dumbari) in Chotanaepur, 

100/101 

Dumari Hills, 102 
Dunbar, 29, 36 


igha (Patna), 94, 484 
Dighwara thana (Saran), 399 
Dilip Kumar Roy, 111 
Dinabandhu Mitra, 171 
Dinanath Singh Jha, 149 
Dinanath Swami, 434 
Dina Doss, 502, 508 

Dinapore (Patna), 3, 4, 17, 18, 25, Dundas, R.T., 142 
28,32, 33, 38, 40, 53, 81, 312, Durand, Sir Henry, 6 
503. Durgabai, Shrimati, 272, 551 

Dinapore Mutineers, 501, 502 Durga Prasad, 4 

Dineah (Banaras), 58, 502 Durga Prasad Shulcul, 139 

Boka Munda, 102 Durgauti, P.S. (Shahabad), 330 

Doranda, 60, 61, 101, 334, 337, Dwarkanath, Rai Bahadur, 154, 
337, 445 296, 350, 405, 456, 463 

Douglas, Brigadier, 49, 50, 52, 53, Dwarka Prasad, 323 
56, 57, 68 Dyer, General, 563 

Dukhan Swasi, 100 Dyerism, tyranny of, 291 

E 

Earle, Lt,, 61 English Major, 61 

Edal Singh, Rai Bahadur, 325 English Socialist leaders, 141 

Eden, Sir Ashley, 179 Etke, 102 

Edward, Sir Herbert, 88 Etmad Hussain, Maulavi, 300 

Eknath Vasudev Kshire, 274. 551 European Defence Association, 219, 

England, 10, 11, 13, 118, 140, 152, 229, 242, 260 

156, 159, 166, 170, 172, 298, European Regiment, 6], 66, 71 
537-539 Evans, Mr. 94 

Englishman , The , on Champaran Express , the, 136, 157, 159, 187, 230 


Movement, 259 
English, Captain, 41 


Extremists, 110 
Eyer, Vincent, 30, 31, 37 


Farhat Husain, 75 
Faiidpur District (Bengal), 172 
Farquharson, R.N. 32, 33, 34 
Fateh Singh, 40, 113 
Fatehpuri Mosque, 79 
Father of the Nation, 167 
Fatteh Singh, 2 
FazluJ Plaque, 299 


Finch, Mr, 71 
Fisher, Colonel, 39, 61 
Forbes, Mr. 101 
Forbesganj, 475 
Forde, Mr. 172 

Foreigners’ Ordinance 1914, 135 
Forrest, G.W., 19, 57 
Foster, Col. 64 


Fergusson, Mr. (Commissioner of Fowler, Major, 508, 511, 512 
Patna Division), 57, 58, 59 Fyaz Ali, 78, 79, 81, 93 

fergusson, W.F. (nominee, Indigo Fyzabad, 34, 47 
Planters’ Association), 172 

G 

Gahiri Indigo Factory (Bettiah), Gahmar (Shahabad), 51, 56, 57 
548 Gaighat, 373 
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Sir Edward, 188, 192, 242, 
243, 360, 265, 275 
Gajadhar Prasad, 327, 375 
Gajadhar Piasad Sahu, 482 
Gale, Mr. H, 176, 214, 254 
Galkunda (Ranchi), 473 
Gammons, Edward, 141 
Gandak, 25, 42, 44, 54, 69 
Gandhi Ashram , 488 
Gandhi Kutit 399, 489 
Gandhi, Mahatma (M.K.), 158, 
164-69, 184, 186, 192-220, 226, 
233-36, 239, 245, 246, 249, 252, 
253, 256, 258, 260-65; Educa¬ 
tional and Social works in Gham- 
paran, 266*77; Leaves Cham- 
paran, 278, 281, 285; On Hartal , 
290; His protest against Row- 
latt Bills, 289, 290; On Home 
Rule, 285-87, 291, 295, 296-98, 
301; on Swaraj , 303-05; Bihar 
tour, 308-11, 359, 361, 371, 377, 
378, 379, 380-83, 391-93, 398, 
405, 407, 408, 413-421, 424, 
435, 445, 447, 449, 453; in Jail 
in 1925, 455; released, 456; 
withdrawing slowly from ac¬ 
tive policy, 457; Fast of 21 days, 
1924 Sept, 458; Calcutta pact 
signed by, 460, 461, 467-69; 
president, Bejgaum Congress, 
462, 470; Bihar tour, 470, 471, 
472; at Hazaribagh, 473; at 
Patna, 473; at Bhagalpur, 474; 
at Deoghur, 474-75; at Purnea, 
475-76; at Giridih, 475; at Hazi- 
pur, 476; Second Bihar tour at 
Muzaffarpur, 476; at Motihari, 
477; at Ghapra, 477; at Dar- 
bhanga, 477; at Begusarai, 478; 
at Sonepur, 478-79; on National 
Schools, 481; at Bihar Vidva- 
pith, 482-83; left Bihar, 485- 
486; on Khadi work, 487; Re¬ 
port of A.I.S.A. sent to, 489; 
impression of Bihar tour, 490; 
in Gauhati session, 498, 540; 


on National Education, 310-12, 
321, 326. 

Gandhi-Nehru-Das Pact, 462 
Gandhi Seva Sangh 449 
Ganesh Chandra Ghosh, 118 
Ganesh Dutt Singh, 302, 392 
Ganges, the, 31, 34, 49, 50, 51, 56 
Gangadhar Das, 289 
Ganga Vishun, 530 
Garner, Dr. & Mrs. 25 
Carol (Muzaffatpur), 487 
Garstin, J.W, 36, 505 
Gauhati, 497, 498 
Gaya, 2, 3, 16, 26, 31, 33, 35, 37-40, 
45, 52, 54, 70, 71, 94, 154, 165, 
166, 276; Khilafat Meeting at, 
300, 308; Police strike, 332, 373, 
374, 381, 385, 400, 410, 421; 
A.I.G.C. Meeting at, 424, 431, 
433, 434, 444, 446, 473, 476, 
477, 479; Khadi Exhibition at, 
491, 529 

Gaya District Board, 451 
Gaya Municipality, 479 
Gaya Munda, 100-102 
Gaya Prasad, 196, 330 
Gay, Colonel, 40 

Gazette of India Extraordinary, 300 
Gazipur, 24, 49-52, 56-58 
Geeta (Gita), 114, 480 
George, Lloyd, 539 
Germany, 120, 146, 297 
German Mission, 97 
Ghadar Party, 145 
Ghat Khaje Kalan (Khwaja kalan), 
22 

Ghorati, 188 
Ghosh Brothers, 117 
Ghulam Ali Khan, 40 
Ghulam Husain, 543 
Ghulam Imam, Dr. 300 
Gibbon TV, Manager of Bettiah Raj, 
169 

Gidiun, 103 

Giridih, 420, 459, 475; National 
School at, 324, 339 
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>Girish Chandra Mazumdar, 473 
Gobardhan (Bettiah), 549, 550. 
Gobind Das, 432 
Godavaii Mishra, Pandit, 341 
Godda, 565 
Gogra, 47, 49, 54 
Gokhalay, Mr. Baban Gopal 
Mrs. Abandkabai, 268-271, 
550, 551 

Gokhale, G.K., 148, 151, 161 
Golden League, 116 
Golunda (Purulia), 470 
Gomasta, 22 
Gondowne Nohia, 505 
Goodall, Mr. 87 
Goode, Mr. 181 
Goothnee (Guthni), 54 
Gopalganj, 355 

Gopalpur (Saran), 92; Factory at, 
277 

Gopal Sahu, 505, 509 
Gopal Saran Narayan Sinha (Maha- 
raj Kumar), 154, 156 
Gopikrisna, 156 
Gopi Munda, 101 
Gopinath Singh, 342 
Gorakh Prasad, 199, 294, 302, 306, 
327, 375, 450, 453, 552, 557 
Gorakhpur (Gorruekpore), 10, 21, 
23, 24, 42, 54, 56, 57, 59, 190, 
208, 214; Jail, 59 

Gordon, Col. A. Evans, Deputy 
Commissioner of Ranchi, 98 
Gostha Behary Banerjee, 149 
Gouree Shankar, 507 
Gourlay, W.R., 182, 189, 247 
Government of Bihar & Orissa, 144, 
145, 146, 165, 344-350 
Government of Bengal, 58, 129, 
169, 175, 178; Secretary to, 23, 


Hafij Husammudin, 93 
Hafij Neamatullah, 397 
Hafij Nurul Haqq, Maulavi, 362, 
441 

Haji, Abdullah, 374 
Haji Bahadur Shah, 74 



24, 52-59, 64, 60, 90-92 
Government of India, 57, 118, 123, 
133, 145-147, 175, 219, 344; 
Secretary to, 53, 122 
Government of the N.W.F.P., 59 
Government of U.P. & the Punjab, 
165 

Governor of Bihar & Oiissa 
(Lord Sinha), 331, 344-350 
Governor-General of India, 23, 24, 
47, 53, 72, 82, 94, 95, 121, 123, 
124, 125, 126, 145 
Govtncl Chandra Mishra, Pandit, 
440 

Gowa, 100 
Graham, Lt., 60-67 
Graham, Mr., Advocate Gen. 94 
Grand Trunk Road, 20, 37, 38, 39, 
42, 45, 54, 59, 61 
Granville Mi. 255, 357 
Grant, Dr, 15 
Grant, Sir J.P. 171, 172 
Grey, W. Mr., 6 
Grorne, Mr., 2 
Grundy, 66 
Gubbins, F.B. Mr., 49 
Gujrat, 267, 369 

Gujrat Provincial Conference, 301 
Gujrat. Vidvapith, 485 
Gulab Chand, Rai Saheb, 277 
Gulab Tiwary, Shri, 433, 445 
Guinia (Ranchi), 337 
Gimgakishen Tiwary, 512 
Guru Gliaran Singh (Pleader), 166, 
294 

Gutu Hatu, 100, 102 
Guy, Colonel, 38 
Gwaliar, 47, 49 
Gyanendra Nath Mitra, 120 
Gyani, Sheikh, 547 

Hajipur, 25, 58, 128, 177, 316, 323, 
352, 353, 400, 410, 476, 487, 
488 

Hajipur Diara ,, 569 
Hakim Abdul Hai, 307 
Hakim Abdul Hamid, 86 
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Ajraal Khan, 407, 425, 429, 
430, 432 
Haidar, S.N., 434 
Hale, Captain, 63 
Hall, J.J., 4, 21, 50 
Hallet, M.G., 358, 440, 441 
Halliday, Sir F. J. (Lt. Governor of 
Bengal), 39, 51, 54, 63, 66, 70 
Hammond, E. I.L., 275, 403, 426 
Hangra Mnnda, 102 
Hanif, Muhammad, 439 
Hannay, H.E.J; 34 
Hansraj Ahir, 547 
Hansraj Sharxna, Pandit, 363 
Haquc (Haqq), Shri Mazharul, 
151, 153-156, 159-163, 195, 203, 
207, 208, 213, 220, 245. 277, 

292, 295, 299, 302, 306, 336, 

338, 374, 395, 402, 406, 451, 

452, 454, 456, 491, 496, 497, 

532; Chancellor, Bihar Vidya- 
pithy 312, Prosecution of, 423. 
Harbans Sahay, 190,240 
Hardayal, 128 

Harden Narayan Singh, 448 
Hardi Mela, 356 
Hardinge, Lord, 139, 532 
Hardy, Major, 2 

Hare Krishna Mahatab, 436, 438 
Hari Babu of Motihari, 544 
Haridas Das, 120 

Harihar Prasad Singh (Rai Baha¬ 
dur), 154 
Hari Munda, 102 
Harinandan Das, 149, 452 
Hari Prasad Lai, 432, 449 
Hari Prasanna Rai Chaudhuri, 138 
Haripur, 78, 79 

Harish Chandra Mukherjee, 171 
Hari Shankar Vyas, 339, 340 
Harkishan Singh, 27, 30, 39, 50- 
58, 501-503, 512 
Harnandan Lai, 552 
Harnandan Sahay, 449 
Harpur (Champaran), 214 
Harrison, R.P., 30 
Harryer Pare, 502, 508 


Hartaly general Hartal of 1919 in 
Bihar, 292-296; of 1920, 299; 
of 1921, 333, 338, 342 
Hasan Arzu, 307 

Hasan Imam, Mr. (See Imam, Mr. 
Hasan) 

Hasmat Ali, 46, 

Hasmat Dad Khan, 93, 94, 95 
Hasrat Mohani, Mr., 299 
Hassan Ahmad, 384 
Hasser, Estate confiscated in Chota- 
nagpur, 69 

Hathiahi Ghorahi (Taxes for pur¬ 
chase of elephants and hordes 
levied in Champaran), 188 
Hathiram Munda, 100, 102 
Hathwa (Saran), 48; Maharaja 
Bahadur, 453 

Hats (markets), Alleged looting of, 
in north Bihar, 1921, 343, 346, 
347 

Hazaribagh, 59, 60-63, 76, 100, 136, 
137, 165, 339, 399, 386, 392, 
393, 404, 412, 413, 459, 473, 
Khadi Exhibition at, 491-492, 
Central Jail of, 137, 412, 433, 
435, 436, Congress Committee, 
412, 493, District Board of, 452 
Hazarimal, 212 
Hemanta Chaki, 113, 114 
Hem Babu of Hazaiibagh, 492 
Hemendra Nath Chose, 120 
Henry, Mr. 177 
Herdispore (Shahabad), 38 
Herschel, W., J., 58, 71, 501, 505 
Hetam Singh, 53 
Hetumpore, 509 

Heycock, W.B., 200, 203, 209, 212, 
213, 215, 217, 220, 228, 255 
Hicky, Col. 169 
Hilsa (Patna Dist), 308 
Hindi Bangavasi of Calcutta, 229 
Hindi Bihari , 158, 159 
Hind Kesariy 187, 190 
Hindu Mahasabhay 432, 470, 495, 
of Patna, 499 

Hindu-Muslim Unity, Mahatma 
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^ Gandhi on, 152, 162, 274, 295 
Hindusthan Ghadar Party, 141 
Hindu Sabha, 479 
Hindu Patriot , 171 
Hindusthan Review , 153, 435 
Hindvasi , 138 
Hiraman Lohar, 237 
Hitavadi (Bengali Daily, Calcutta), 
177 

Hitavarla , 187, 190 
Ho ( Adivasi ), 472 
Hodge, J.Z., 492 
Holttum Mr. A.K., 230, 234 
Holmes, Major, E.S., 8, 9, 23, 24 
Home Department, circulars, 122, 
133, 145, 146, 345 
Horne Rule Movement, 157-166, 
245, 277; Mahatma Gandhi on, 
285, 289, 532, 533, 538, 540 
Horne, Lt., 83 
Howe, G.J,; 353 
Hudson, Mr. E. H., 255 
Hukoo Singh, 40 


Ibrahim Beg, 397 
Ibrahim Khan, 57 
Ibrahim Mandal, 93 
Imam, Dr. Ghulam, 302, 307 
Imam, Mr. Hafiz, 294 
Imam Mehdi, 73 

Imam, Sir Ali, 151, 153, 189, 499 
Imam, Syed Hasan, 150, 151, 154, 
157, 158, 164, 209, 210, 287, 
292-294, 298, 302, 321, 405, 554 
I. G. of Prisons (Bihar & Orissa), 
134 

Inayet Ali, 75-83 
Independent Congress Party> 469 
Indian Mirror , 152 
Indian Press Association, 138 
Indian Revolutionary Committee , 141 
Indigo, 225, 535; cultivation of, 
168, 174; Commission, 172; 
Disturbances in Bihar, 247, 248 


Humiliation Day Celebrations at Patna 
1919, 294 
Hung! a, 98 

Hunter Committee Report, 1920, 
300 

Hunter, Sir, W.W., 75-78, 82, 84, 
85, 88 

Hurchand Rai, 46 
Hurdee (Muzaflarpur), 176 
Hurshingpur (Darbhanga), 176, 
177 1 

Husainabad, 385 
Hussain Ali Khan, 81 
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443 

Nisan Sing, 72, 39, 46, 47, 50, 51 
Nisar Ahmad, Mauxana, 384 
Nishikant Pyne, Shri, 138 
Nokha, 44 
Nolan, Capt,, 51 

Non - Co-op era tio n Movement, 281, 
301; and Khilafat, 281-283 
Norman, Justice, 93 
Northumberland Fusiliers, 411 
Nowagarh (Shahabad), 65 
Nripendranath Basil, 119 
Nripendra Nath Lahiri, 115 
Nankoo Sing, 40 

Nurul Husain, Maulavi, 299, 301, 
357 

Oriental Public Library (Khuda 
Baksh Library, Patna), 473 
Ormanjhi (District Ranchi), 336 
Osman Ali, Maulana, 342 
Osman, Head Moulavi, 335 
Otter (Ottur, Athar) Factory, 175 
Oudh, (Awadh), 57 
Outram, Mr. James, 8, 33, 42 


Pakri Factory, Charnparan, 219 
Palamau, 57, 58, 60,63-69, 374, 
385 419 

Palam Sheikh, 547. 
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si Police Station, 400 
'alligunj, 53 
Paltu of Bettiah, 549, 550 
Palwal ,in Punjab, 291 
Pan an Afuntla, 100 
Panchayats , established in Bihar 1920- 
21; 322, 329, 338, 339 
Pandu, Munda leader, 98 
Pandaul (Pandol, Darbhanga), 69, 
479, 48 7, production of Khadi , 
489 

Pandey Ganpat Rai, 60, 62, 69 
Pandey Jagarnath Prasad, 188. 
Panld, 374 r 

Parallel Indian Government at 
Jagdishpur. 55 

Parameshwar Lai, 150, 151, 154- 
156 

Parasnath Tripathy, 457, 464, 465 
Pare! (Bombay), 377 
Parikh, Narhari Dwarkadas, 272, 
551 

Parikh, Shrimati Maunibai, 272 
Parmeshwar Narayan Mehta, 151 
Parmeshwar Prasad, Bar-at-Law, 
217 

Parsa, 181, 217, 255, 374 
Parson, Mr., 85, 86 
Farsi, 154, 166 
Paru (Muzaffarpur), 357 
Parwana , 43 

Pasatmi, village in Champaran, 203 
Pashupati Lai, 190 
Patel, Sardar Vallabhbhai, 326, 
425, 429, 430, 433, 448 449 
Patel, V.J., 287 

Patna, 1-7, 16-26, 32-34, 38, 40, 
42, 45, 51, 57, 59, 70-95, 116- 
119, 137-149, 151, 157, 164, 

165, 182, 187, 189, 195, 203, 

207, 208, 217, 220, 279, 292, 

293, 295, 374, 381-384, 399, 

401-403, 406, 409, 412; farman 
issued by Amir-i-Shariat, 418, 
419, 421, 429, 450, 451, 452; 
Meeting held to celebrate Gan- 
dhiji’s release, 456, 459, 469, 


473, 474; Anti peace celebra¬ 
tion 1919, 298; Bar Association 
of, 295; Schools of, 481, 482, 
484; 488; Khadi Exhibition 
491, 493; Delhi proposal con¬ 
sidered at, 499, 533, 534 
Patna on trials an article , 450 
Patna Hindi Sabha, 166 
Patna City (also see National Schools 
and College), 163, 166 
Patna University, 466; Bill of, 156, 
157, 193 

Patna College (see College). 

Paul, Mr., 94 

Peace Celebrations 1919, 119, 298 
Peace treaty with Turkey 1920, 
300 

Peepra (Champaran), 169, 243, 
255, 269 

Peer Muhammad Munsi, 93 
Peer Ali Khan, 21, 22 
Pesh Imam of Bakarganj mosque, 
300 

Fherozeshah Mehta, 16 L 
Phiildeva Sahav Verma, 323, 329, 

557 

Phulwari (Patna), 300 
Pinjrapol Celebrations at Ranchi 
1921, 333 

187, 242, 265 
lamparari), 415 



lujadid, 384 
\d, 190, 239, 240 
>ad), 330 
PiT&tabajr $5ahi, 64, 67-69 
Pitambar Singh, 2 
Pithwaria (Hazaribagh), 60-61 
Planters' Gazette , 189 
Planters* Association, 197; Secre¬ 
tary of, 198, 204 
Plowden Mr. 87 
Platel, J.J., 105 

Pogra village (near Dalsing Sarai), 
177 

Poje, 101 

Polak, H.S, 201, 203, 208 
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[ice strike at Gaya 1921, 332 
*cxmpoon (Gaya), 323 
Porahat, Raja of, 63, 64. 
Prabhavati, Shrimati (wife of Jai 
Prakash Narayan), 477 
Prabbudayal Himmatsingka, 103, 
119. 

Prafulla Ghaki, 112, 113, 114 
Prafulla Kumar Biswas, 119 
Prajapati Mishra, 455 
Pramanik, Sri Arunodaya, 329 
Praalai Prabhuram Yogi, 272, 551 
Prarthna , a leaflet , 188, 190 
Prarthna Sarnaj , 96, 267 
Prasad, Dr. Rajendra, see Rajen- 
dra Prasad, Dr. 

Pratapy 187-191, 239. 

Pratul Mukherjee, 138. 

Premanand (Parrnanand), 66 
Prerosunder Bose, 323, 329, 557 
Presidency Jail, Calcutta, 405 
Press and Press laws in India, 139 
Press Act, 127, 136, 138, 140, 142- 
144*. 

Prince of Wales, 377 
Prior, H.C., 492 
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551, 


Progressive Party, 106 
Promotho Nath Sinha, 455 
Palm Bihari Das, 119 
Pundalikji, N.T, Katagode, 

391, 398, 401, 406 
Punit Lai, 117 

Punjab, 369, 407, 408, 428; Atro¬ 
cities 301; Dyerism in 457, 499 
Punjab Government, 78, 80-82, 85, 
87, 89, 91 

Punjab Independence Partv, 469 
Punjab National Unionist Party, 
469 

Puri, 195, 196 

Purnea 43, 44, 169, 180, 331, 374, 
400, 475-76, 481, 531 
Purnea Zila School, 119 
Purnendu Narayan Sinha, 158, 162- 
164, 292, 392 

Purohit, Balkrishna Yogeshwar of 
Guji~at, 271, 551 

Purulia, 59, 60, 63, 406, 412, 459, 
470, Political Conference at, 
471 

Purushottam Narayan Nanda, 139 
Pyne, Shri Nisliikant, 138 


Qamaruddin, 76 
Qazi Husain, 404 
Qazi Miagan, 86 


Q, 


Quarterly Review> 153 
Queen’s Proclamation, 57, 71 
Qjta Maidcm, Patna City, 293 


R 


Rabindra Nath Tagore, Dr; 111, 
Renounces Knighthood as a 
protest against Punjab Atro¬ 
cities, 1919, 297, 138; 148 
Rachya Rai Peada, Motihari, 546 
Radhey Singh, 57 
Radhumal, 186 
Raghubir Dayal, 289 
Raghubir Saran, 514 
Raghubir Singh, 118, 119 
Raghuraj Singh, 45 
Rahut Alee (Ali), 4, 5 
Rai Baldeo Prasad, 166 
Rai Damodar Prasad, 166 
Rainy, Mr. G, 249, Chief Secretary 


to Government of Bihar, 344, 
346 350, 355 

Rai Puranchand, 166 
Rai Shital, 181, 190 
Raja Arjun Singh of Porahat, 63, 69 
Raja of Bcttiah, 69 
Raja of Deo, 66 

Rajagopalachari, Shri C.> 290, 403, 
424, 425. 433, 445, 449, 482 
Raja Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh, 
249 

Raja of Hathwa, 69 
Raja Hindu Rai, 73 
Raja Krityanand Singh of Banaili, 
249 
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ja/of Ramgarh, 61 
^jenclra College (See College) 
aiendra Prasad, Dr., 148, 156, 

157, 164, 165, 168, 171, 172, 
181-185, 195-97, 199, 201, 

203, 205, 207,-10, 212, 217; 

Accompanied Mahatma Gandhi 
to Champaran, 230, 239, 241, 
245; on Champaran Mission, 
253, 256, 272, 277, 279, 289, 
292. 295, 296; on Khilafat Ques¬ 
tion, 298; Member, Provincial 
Non-Co-operation Committee, 
302; On Non-Co-operation speech 
at Bhagalpur, 302; Withdrawal 
of Candidature for council, 306; 
Principal, National College, 
Patna, 312; Resigns from Senate 
and Syndicate of Patna Uni¬ 
versity, 314; reviews progress of 
Non-Go-operation in schools & 
Colleges in Bihar, 322-31; re¬ 
linquishes Bar, 326; speech at 
Arrah in 1931, 330; at Purnea, 
331; tour in Chotanagpur Divi¬ 
sion, 338; on foundation of Pan* 
chayats in Bihar in 1921, 339, 
359, 362, 369, 370, 382, 393, 
400; tour in Santal Parganas, 
422, at Ghapra 430, 431, Secre¬ 
tary, All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, 444-446, 471, 473, 477, 
482, 483, 486-489, 491, 492, 496, 
497, 553, 557, 564; letter to his 
brother, 520-524. 

Rajeshwar Sharma, 437 
Rajghat Hardia Factory (Champa¬ 
ran), 255. 

Rajgir, 36, 40, 41 
Rajhara (Palamau), 66 
Rajkumar Sukul, 239, 240, 193-95, 
. 214, 254 
Rajnarain Basu, 116 
Rajpoots (Rajput), 2, 17, 26, 52, 64, 
70 

Rajpur (Factory in Champaran,), 
169, 179 


Rajshahi, 77, 79 
Rakhi Bandhan Divas, 149 
Ramanand Brahrnachari, 493 
Rarnashankar Mishra, 557 
Ram Bahadur Prasad Gupta, 192 
Ram Bahadur Singh, 57, 68 
Ram Binode Singh, 136, 137, 327, 
352, 399, 400, 462, 483, 486 
Ram Chandra Prasad, 333 
Ram Chandra Sahi, 342 
Ram Charitra Singh, 329 
Ramdas Gaur, 329, 482 
Ramdayal Prasad Sahu, 209, 376 
553 

Ramdayalu Sinha, 149, 452 
Ramdeo Tiwari, 330 
Rameshwar Lai, 453 
Rameshwar Maharaj, 341. 
Rameshwar Prasad, 412 
Ramgarh, 54, 56, 59-62, 65, 67 
Ramghur Mutineers, 45 
Ramjap Dubey, 342 
Ramjas Marwari, 568. 

Ramkali Gupta, Dr., 155 
Ramkhelawan Tiwari, 455 
Ram Krishna Mission, 96 
Ramnagar Raj, 184, 540, 542 
Ramnagar in Shahabad, 2 
Ramnandan Singh, 353 
Ratnnandan Singh, S.I. of Police, 
400 

Ram Narayan Singh, 394, 404, 413, 
420, 436, 438, 452, 462, 493 
Ramnavami Prasad, 196, 199, 202 
204, 207, 208, 212, 239, 256, 
549. 

Ramnihara Singh, 149 

Ram Nirikshan Singh, Pandit, 329 

Ram Prasad, 530 

Ram Prasad Lai, 136 

Ram Rachhya Sharma, 337 

Ramsagar Ram, 413 

Ram Shankar, 404 

Ramsingh Chhatani, 237 

Ramswarath, 181 

Rama Woja, 504 

Rana (Maharaja) of Nepal, 70, 7i 
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.nchi, 59-63, 65, 68, 69, 96-1 o5, 
114, 118, 128, 129, 245, 246, 
256, 275, 333, 324, 337, 355, 
374, 444, 445, 447, 473; Khadi 
Exhibition, 491-493, Anti-Peace 



298; 


alias 


Celebration meetings, 

Arya Samaj, 492 
Randive, Vishnu See tar am 
Appaji, 272 
Rangpnr, 115 
Rasai alias Mosoo, 98 
Rash Behari Lai, 139 
Rash Behari Mandal, 156 
Rasheed U1 Haque, Maulana Shah, 
298 

Rastriya Mahavidyalaya, 310, 311, 313 
Rastriya Shiksha Mandal , 313 
Ratan Man Singh, 44 
Rathenay, 428 
Ratnakar Press, 139, 140 
Rattray, Captain T. 7, 16, 21, 31, 
39-43, 52, 54, 61 
Ravenshaw Report, 80 
Raypatli, Factory in Ghamparan, 
277 

Rebati Nag, 119 

Recruiting Board, Provincial, 275 
Reeth Bhanjan Singh, 27, 29 
Reforms of 1909, 121, 164 
Reforms, Indian Constitutional, 
288, Reform Scheme, 301 
Rega Singh, 69 

Regulation of Meetings Ordinances, 
126 

Reid, DJ; 263 
Reilly, Mr., 94 
Relief Association, 278 
Repp Munda., 102 
Report, Hunter Committee, 300 
Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reform, 121, 288 


Report of Mr. Lewis, W.H., 
Responsive Co-operation Party,*470 
Responsivist Party, formation of, 
495 

Revilgunge (Saran), 34 
Revolutionary Nationalism, 106, 

111 

Rewa, 45, 46 
Reza Cooly Cawn, 2 
Richardson, Henry, C; 23, 25, 511. 
Richardson, Major, 43, 44 
Richardson, R J., 55, 58, 501 
Riddel, Colonel, 52 
Ripori, Lord, 95 
Risa Munda, 100 
Risalah-i-hijrat, 76 
Risalah-i-jihad, Id 
Rising of 1907-1908, 180 
Robertson, Mr. 565 
Roberts, P.E; 9 
Rodda & Co ; 119, 120 
Rogoto Munda, 103 
Rohini (S.P.), 14, 16, 116, 117 
Rohtas, 37, 45 
Rohtasgarh, 60 
Ross, James Lindsay, 2 
Ross, W. J. (Manager, Motihari 
Indigo Factory), 294 
Rowcroft, 4, 52, 53 
Rowlatt Act, 370, 371 
Rowlatt Bill, 289, 290, 292 
Roy, Acharya P.C., 432 
Roop Sagar (Rupsagar), 52 
Ruitola, l0 

Rupani, Brajlal Bhimji, 272, 551 
Rup Lai Singh, Punjabi, 437-38 
Rup Singh, 566 
Russo Munda, 102 
Russulpore, 92 

Rutherford, Manager, Bettiah Raj, 
455, 492 


Sabarmati Ashram, 267 
Sabarmati Pact, 495 
Sachchidananda Sinha, Dr., 127,151, 
153-157, 164, 189, 209, 210,296, 
307, 419, 421, 439, 486, 554 


Sachindra Nath Sanyal, 118 
Sachindra Prosad Bose, 126 
Sadaqat Ashram , 314 
Sadhu Vaswani, 491 
Sadikpore, 75, 81, 86, 88, 91, 92, 95 
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Y<£dto, 98 

Dganj (Muzaffarpur), 209 
5ahebganj (Santal Parganas), 412, 
444, 

Sahee Munda, 98 
Sahjanand Saraswati, Swarm, 330, 
331 

Sahu family cf Ghamparari, 209 
Saiko (Ghotanagpur), 101 
Salyid Abbas Ali, Maulavi, 440, 441 
Saiyid Mahmud Sher, 307 
Salyid Mubarak Ali, 447 
Saiyid Zafiruddin, 440 
Sajjad Muhammad, 430 
Sakra (Muzaffarpur), 309 
Sakri, 479 

Sale, Rev. John, 172 
Salia Dakar (in the Kaimur Hills), 
57 

Samai (Gaya), 2 
Samarth, N.M., 156 
Samastipur, 113, 478 
Sambalpur, 137 
Sambarai Munda, 102 
Sami, Mr. S.A. 299, 307 
Sarntha, 55 

Samuells, E.A., 1, 7, 10, 19, 25, 26, 
29-36, 45, 52, 72 
Samuells, Mrs. Margaret Frances, 
502, 505, 508, 511, 512 
Sanatan Dharma Association, All- 
India, 432 

Sandhurst Committee or Skeen 
Committee 469 
Sandhya , 111, 126 
Saneya, 68 
Sanik Munda, 102 
Sankra, 104 
Sanpu Munda, 102 
Santals, 6, 96 

Santal Parganas, 15, 41, 93, 116- 
120, 169, 412, 453, 564, 469; 
Non-cooperation movement in 
1921, 342-343, 308 
Santokh Sah, 547 
Sant Rant, 254 

Sarahbeshi (SLarahbeshi)> agreement, 



183, 541, 543, 544, 225, 26 
Sattas 222, 224 
Saraihat (Dumka), 569 
Sarala Devi, 394 

Saran, 2, 3, 23, 36, 52, 165, 180, 
special congress session, 303, 
Saraswati Academy (Darbhanga), 149, 
150, 324 
Sardari , 99 

Sarfaraj Husain Khan, Nawab, 
Khan Bahadur, 150, 151, 162- 
169, 292, 299, 453, 455 
Sarisawa Bazar (Chainparan), 230 
Sarojini Naidu, 160; at Ahmadabad, 
417; at Gaya, 432, 493; Pre¬ 
siding, Cavvnpore Session, 494 
Sarundharee Lall, 530 
Sarwada, 101, 105 
Sarvu Prasad, 120 
Sasararn, 2, 17, 20, 37, 38, 44, 45, 
51, 56, 66, 378, 381, 496 
Satal (Chotanagpur), 101 
Sathaye, D.D., Doctor, 434 
Sathey, V.J., 342, 339 
Sathi factory, 181, 217 
Satish Chandra Chakravarty, 115 
150 

Satish Chandra Gupta, 482, 491 
Sattas , 171, 189, 221, 225 
Satyadeva Sahay, 272 
Satyadeva, Swami, 128, 129 
Satyagraka , 139, 205; in Champaran 
168, 171, 172, 181, 182, 184, 
185, 199, 203, 205, 209, 210, 
280; of 1919, 289-296; in Bihar, 
292, 295 

Satya Narayan Lai, 381 
Satya Narayan Singh, 463 
Salyayitg, 188 
Saudagar, Ali Jan, 334 
Saudagar Prasad Singh, 396 
Savarkar, V.D., 9, 140 
Savitri Devi, 395 

Scott, Mr. J. C. (Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Chaibasa), 390 
Scroope, A. E. (District Judge of 
Muzaffarpur), 183 
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7 Searchlight , 292, 298, 301, 306, 339, 
vy 359, 361, 457, 464 

Secretary of State for India, 121, 
138, 145 

Sedition Committee, Indian, 289 
Report, 115-120, 127, 140, 
Seedha Singh, 57, 58, 68 
Seliva, Mr. D., 22 
Sen Gupta, J.M; 432, 434 
Sen, S.P., 289 

Sentra Jungle (Chotanagpur), 103 
Seohar, 354 

Servants of India Society , 148, 267 
Sethi, G., 341, 342 
Sevak Dal , 559, 562 
Seva Samities, 349; Allahabad, 279 
Shaft Manzil, 396 
Shaft, Maulavi Muhammad (See 
Maulavi Muhammad Shaft) 
Shahabad, 1, 3, 4, 10, 18, 20, 25- 
29, 36, 37, 39, 45, 51-59. 65, 67, 
69, 71, 154, 169, 180; Non-Co¬ 
operation Movement in, 308, 
329-331, 374, 381, 445, 496, 

529. 

Shah Baheruddin, 373 
Shah Badruddin Saheb, 301 
Shah Kabiruddin, 45 
Shah Mohammad Husain, 75, 77 
Shah Neamatullah, 76 
Shahpur (Palamau), 65, 66, 71 
Shaikh Bhikhari, 67 
Shaikh, Dhanhar, 548. 

Shaikh Ghasita, 22 
Shaikh Gulab, 181 
Shaikh Ghulam Yahea, 30 
Shaikh Mohammad Azimuddin, 30 
Shaikh (Sheikh) Peer Bux, 4 
Shaikh Ramzan, 510 
Shakespear, Henry (Judicial Secre¬ 
tary to Bengal Government), 169 
Shambhu Saran Verma, 207, 208 
279 

Shamsui Zoha [Mukhtar of Arrah), 

120 

Shankar Acharya, 384 
Shanti Narain, 116 
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Sharma, B.N. 156 
Shashi B'husan Rai, 567 
Shaukat Ali, Mnulana, 384, 45 L 
454, 479, 563 
Shearer, J.G. 146 
Sheo Bux Marwari, 375. 
Sheocharan Rai, 65 
Sheo Kumar Sinha, 119 
Sheo Pershan (Singh) Roy, 57, 58 
Sheopur, 49, 50 

Sherghatty, 18, 20, 37, 45, 66, 68, 
381 

Shewchurn Lall, 504 
Shewram Marwari, 341 
Shibnandan Ray, 239 
Shibu (Tana Bhagat leader), 331, 
332 

Shikaripara (Dumka), 568 
Shirampur, 203, 271 
Shiv Prasad Gupta, 433 
Shiva Prasad Misra, 113 
Shivanand Swami, (Banares), 330 
Shiv Pujan Sahay, Shri, 330 
Shraddhanandji, Swami 480; assas¬ 
sination of, 497 

Shrikrishna Sinha, Dr. 150, 404, 
446, 451, 461 
Shri Prakash, 433 
Shukardi Mandal, 566 
Shyama Charan of Tirhut, 453, 
567 

Shyam Babu of Gaya, 432 
Shyamdev Narayan, 274 
Shyamji Krishna Varma, 112 
Shyam Nandan Sahay, 196, 375 
Shyam Nath Jha, 119 
Sidhu (a leader of the Santa! in¬ 
surrection), 6 

Sifton, J.D., 358, 378, 386, 391, 442 
Sihulia (Champaran), 415 
Sikhs, 20, 21, 29, 35, 39, 41-45, 48, 
50, 61, 62, 65, 71, 146, 154, 166, 
294. 

Sikandar Manjil , 314 
Sikandarpur, 49 
SiVs Lodge (at Deoghur), 116 
Simla, 152 
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mi, Maior, 59, 61, 62 
373 

1, 80, 498, 500 
Sindha Ghhapra (Champaran,) 214 
Sindhi, 213 
Singdionga, 97 

Sirigha (Tana Bhagat leader), 332 
Singh bhum, 56, 59, 60, 63, 64, 69, 
96, 102, 104 

Singheshwar Singh, Dr. 396 
Singrowlle, 45 
Sinha (Ranchi), 336 
Sirguja, 66, 68 
Siringsella Pass, 64 
Siris, 2 

Sirnam Singh, 39, 54 
Sirohi, 39 
Sisai, 100 
Sitagarha, 59 
Sita Jolaha, 547 
Sital Rai Jamadar, 214 
Sitamarhi, 69, 309, 323, 353, 354, 
410, 411 

Siwan (Sewan), 18, 25, 42, 58, 70, 
324, 478, 480 

Sly Committee in Champaran, 261 
Sly, F.G., 249 

Soan (river Son), 30, 39, 41, 53, 
54, 63 

Sobaid Lai Sain, 511 

Sobhee Doss, 502 

Social Conference, All-India, 432 

Sodartons Tidn, 141 

Soeko, 105 

Solum Lall, 511 

Solano, 53 

Soman, Mr, (Sadasiva Lakshman), 
271 

Sonepur, 385, 400, 404, 415, 476, 
478; fair, 150, 183, 279, 309 
Sookhanund, 503 
Soondar, 98 
Soopa, 51 

Sooruj Bux Singh, 505, 508 

Sotheby, Captain, 42 

Sousopa (Ranchi), 337 

Spinners } Association , All-lndia> 469, 


473, 476, 487 
Srikrishna Sahay, 275, 492 
Stanton, Lieut, 37, 45 
Statesman , The 113, 179, 181, 187, 
189, 251, 259, 260, 261 
Stevenson-Moore, C.J., 142 
Still, Mr. C., 215, 217, 254 
Stokes, E.A, 433 
Stratton, Col., 51 
Streatfield, Mr., 101 
Stuart, Hon’ble Sir Harold, 122 
Students Conference , All-India , 432 
Subhas Chandra Bose, 326, 428, 
459 

Subh Narayan Lai, 436 
Subodh Mullick, 126 
Sudhir Kumar Sinha, 119 
Sugauli (Segowli), 23, 24 
Sujhowlee, 57 
Sukra, 60 
Sumpel Rai, 507 
Sundar Munda, 100 
Sunder Lall, 448 
Sunder Dutt Seobi, 334 
Sunga, 98 

Surajdeo Narain Varrna, 149 
Suraj Prasad Tiwari, 330 
Surajpura, 51 
Surat, 398 
Surat Rai, 511 

Surendraji of Satyagraha Ashram , 

Ahmadabad , 551 

Surendranath Banerjee, 106, 110, 
126, 150, 159 

Surenclra Prasad Shukul, 530 
Surfuddeenpore, 175 
Suri, 41 

Surja Prasad, Babu, 277 
Sursand, 69 
Surat Rai, 511. 

Suryanand Mokhtar, 396 

Svadhin Bkarat , 137 

Swadeshi , 109, 149, 150, 154, 305 

Swadesh Mitram , 138 

Swaine, Mr., 175, i7B 

Swaraj , 278, 280; resolution at CaL 
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cutta Special Congress (1920), 
304, 321,322; Sabha, 330; Party, 
449, 450, 452, 453, 455, 460, 
461, 468, 470, 493, 494-496. 
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Syed Ahmad, 73-77, 80 
Syed Akbar Shah (Badshah), 79, 
81, 84 


Swarajkatha, 140, 165 
Sweeney, Mr. J.A, (Settlement 
officer), 148, 217, 227, 254, 540 
Sydenham, Lord, 537 

Tajeshwar Prasad 446 
Tajria (a river), 101 
Tajpur 177 
Tajuddin, Mr., 299 
Talib Ali, 75 

Tamar Thana, 96, 100, 101 
Tamanna, Maulavi, 329, 557 
Tamar (Ranchi District), 337 
Tana Bharat Movement. , 1915, 332- 
338, 422, 433, 492, 493 
Tandah, 52 
Tanner, E.L., 249 
Tantia Topi, 46 
Tarai, 43, 44, 58, 70, 227 
Tarak Nath Das, Dr., 144, 519 
Tarapada Ranerjee, 406 
Tarini Prasad, 116 
Tar ini Prasad Sinha, 166 
Tata & Go., 342, 471, 472, 492 
Tawan , 225, 257, 265 
Tawankh -i -A jib , 8 7 
Tayler, William. 3, 6, 7, 17-20, 
25-27, 31-34, 83, 88 
Tayler, Skipwith, 16, 33 
Tazkira-i-Sadika , 75 
Teesseaw, 69 
Tehta, 40 

Teja Singh Bhar, 341, 342 
Telhna, village, Bettiah, 548 
Temple, Engineer, Jamshedpur, 492 
Temple, Sir, Richard, 172, 175, 179 
Tendulkar, 168 
Tenui village, Gaya 431 
Terrorist , 112, 123 
Thakur Bhagat Singh, 457 
Thakur Bimla Prasad, 309 
Thakur Bishwanath Sahi, 60, 62, 69 
Thakur Dayal Singh, 27 
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CORRIGENDA 


Page 

27, para 1, line 1—for ‘premedia fe¬ 
ed’ read ‘premeditated’. 

55, para 3, last line—for ‘Orda- 
nee’ read ‘Ordnance’. 

57, para 2, line 4 -f- line IS —for 
‘Amensty’ read ‘Amnesty 5 . 

58, footnote—for ‘Govermet’ read 
‘Government’. 

60, para 2, line 1—for ‘a read ‘an’. 

64, para 2, line 7—read ‘of’ after 
‘help 5 . 

71, para 2, line 22—for ‘Impriso- 
nent’ read ‘imprisonment’. 

94, para 2, line 3—for ‘imilar’ 
read ‘similar’. 

97, para 1, line 7—for ‘pronmla- 
gate’ read ‘promulgate’. 

99, para 2, line 32,—for ‘biodshed’ 
read ‘bloodshed’. 

111, para 2, line 8—for ‘Sandya’ 
read ‘Sandhya’. 

112, para 2, line 12—for ‘extremly’ 
read ‘extremely’. 

117, para 2, line 8—for ‘entiled’ 
read ‘entitled’. 

118, para 1, line 12—for ‘them’ 
read ‘themselves’. 

121, para 1, line 4—for ‘counter- 
pose’ read ‘counterpoise’. 

129, footnote 2—for ‘Commissioner’ 
read 1 Commissioner’. 

140, para 2, line 4—for ‘Dcincracy’ 
read ‘Democracy’. 

144, para 1, line 7—-for ‘Spedial’ 
read ‘Special 5 . 

149, para 2, line 7—for ‘cultP read 
‘cult’. 

150, para 1, line 3—for ‘Acadamy* 
read ‘Academy’. 

157, footnote—for ‘selectian’ read 
‘selection’. 


Page 

159, para 2, line 4—for ‘hstory’ 
read ‘history’. 

162, para 2, line 10—for ‘self- 
reliant’ read ‘self-reliant’. 

176, para 5, line 3- for ‘admited' 
read ‘admitted’. 

181, footnote 3— for ‘Champuron’ 
read ‘Champaran 5 . 

192, para 1, line 12- for ‘obligat- 
tion* read ‘obligation’. 

195, para 1, line 4 -for ‘Bhupandra’ 
read ‘Bhupendra’. 

196, para 2, line 6—for‘Puri’ read 
‘Patna’. 

201, last para, line 3—for ‘parsons’ 
read ‘persons’. 

203, para 2, line 3—for ‘Poliak’ 
read ‘Polak 5 . 

204, para 1, line 5—for ‘108’ read 
‘188’. 

206, para 3, line 5—add ‘not’ after 
‘did’. 

217, para 2, line 45—for ‘Prasad’ 
read £ T aP 

217, para 2, line 25-fbr ‘2500’ 
read ‘25000’. 

219, para 5, line 4—for ‘attacking’ 
read ‘attaching’. 

219, para 6, line 3—for ‘Mainatano’ 
read ‘Mainatand’. 

223, last para, line 12—for ‘hesi¬ 
tated’ read 'hesitated’. 

236, para 2, line 7—for ‘inculacatecP 
read ‘inculcated’. 

239, para 8—for ‘SetamarP read 
‘Satewaria’. 

249, last para, line 2 -for ‘much’ 
read ‘such’. 

249, footnote—for ‘Council® read 
‘Council’. 



t line 14—for ‘Mazaharul* read 
‘Ma'zharuT. 

313, para 1, line 16—delete ‘Ordi¬ 
nary*’ befoie ‘members’. 

314, para 1, line 14—for ‘lunuries’, 
read ‘luxuries’. 

315, para 1, line 22—for ‘Gaja- 
dhar read ‘Jagdliar’. 

315, footnote—for ‘Foreward’ read 
‘Foreword’. 

316, para 3, line 10—for ‘Gajadhar’ 
read ‘Jagdhar’. 

316, para 3, line 4—for ‘decider’ 
read ‘decided’. 

227, para 3, line 4—for ‘Gajadhar’ 
read ‘jagdhar’. 

328, para 4, line 2—for ‘cases’ read 
‘causes’. 

329, para 1, line 6—delete B. A. 
Hons., Gait Gold Medalist’. 

329, Para 2, line 5—read ‘Prasanna’ 
for ‘Prasanhna’. 

330, para 2, lines 9-10—delete 
‘Shri Ram Kashmiri’. 

333, para 2, line 5—read ‘Raksha’ 
for ‘Tahal*. 

335, para 6, line 6—read ‘face’ for 
‘fact’. 

336, para 2, line 4—delete ‘is’ after 
‘Madhukan’. 

374, para 1, line 1—read ‘Satua’ 
for ‘Satna’. 

375, para 1 line 11—read ‘wards’ 
for ‘words’. 

383, footnote— for ‘Naga’ read 
‘Vaishnav’. 

384, para 2, line 6—for ‘Kilchlew’ 
read ‘Kitchlew’. 

388, para 2, line 5—for ‘intertia’ 
read ‘inertia’. 

390, para 3, line 11—read ‘receive’ 
for ‘perceive’. 

391, para 3, line 5—for ‘Dharni- 
dhar’ read ‘Murnidhar’. 

396, para 2, line 2—for ‘Shaft’ read 
‘Shaft’. 

402, para 2, line 4—for ‘to’ after 
‘resiRnatfoni read ‘of’, 
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404, para 1, line 6—for ‘Brajen’ 
read ‘Bajrang’. 

404, para 1, line 7—for ‘Babu’ read 
‘Shri\ 

404, para 2, line 5—for ‘with’ read 
‘which’. 

414, para 2, line 12—for ‘over¬ 
helming’ read ‘overwhelming’. 

428, para 1, line 20—for ‘impor- 
bable' read ‘improbable’. 

433, para 1, line 3—for fi Bt’ read 
‘But’. 

433, para 5—delete ‘Shri’ before 
‘DeshpandeV 

434, para 3, line V—for an’ read 
‘and’. 

434, last para—for ‘Andrewr’ read 
‘Andrews’. 

435, para 1, line 3—for ‘gail’ read 
‘jail’. ' 

439, para2, line 3—for ‘seat’ read ‘sit’. 

450, para 1, line 4—for ‘metting’ 
read ‘meeting’. 

454, para 1, line 2—for ‘Naqvi’ 
read ‘Nadvi\ 

455, para I , line 7—for‘on’read ‘in’. 

458, para, line 21—for ‘steming’ 

read ‘stemming’. 

461, for ‘Congress’ read ‘Congress’. 

463, para 1, line 3—for ‘be can’ 
read ‘can be’. 

463, para 1, line 6—for ‘Satyagrhi’ 
read ‘Satyagrahi’. 

463, para 1, line 11—for ‘Led’ read 
‘.Let’. 

465, para 2, line 11—for ‘Damoclar’ 
read ‘Ramodar’, 

466, line 1—for ‘Vklyapalh’ read 
‘Vidyapith’. 

470, para I, line 5—for ‘Kelhar’ 
read ‘Kelkar’. 

472, para 1, line 13—for ‘above’ 
read ‘about’. 

496, para 1, line 12—for ‘Swarajya 
Party’ read ‘Independent Cong¬ 
ress Party’. 

499, para 2, line 2—for ‘representa¬ 
tive’ read ‘representatives’. 



